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WINTER, 1931 


PUBLIC OPINION AND CANADA’S EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 


By P. E. Corpetr 


os 


T is a familiar fact that popular control of government 
policy began later and has made less progress in foreign 
affairs than in any other department. Nothing else was to 
be expected, for international politics has been remote from the 
knowledge and interest of the general public. Rousseau, surely 
an ardent apostle of democracy, had this to say on the subject: 
“The essentials for every citizen. are the observance of law 
within the state, security of property, and security of person. 
So long as all goes well on those three points, leave to your | 
Councils the conduct of foreign business; that is not the 
quarter where the worst dangers threaten.”* All the protago- 
nists of secret diplomacy before and after the war of 1914-1918 
have argued that the conduct of international relations is a 


1Lettres écrites de la Montagne. The translation is mine. 
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task for experts and that the less it is exposed to the ignorance 
and passions of the people the greater chance there is of 
efficient accomplishment. 


Until 1918 the aristocrats of savoir faire had things pretty 
much their own way, but the bitter post-war reflections of 
classes and masses everywhere have undermined their position. 
Deep as the causes of the war lie, there is much to be said for 
the common view that it marked the bankruptcy of—among 
other things—traditional diplomacy. The fear that their lead- 
ers might lead them into another and worse holocaust has made 
most peoples demand wider knowledge of foreign business 
and a greater share in its management. Two evils of the 
established system have thus been singled out for attack, 
excessive secrecy and monopoly by the so-called expert. That 
is the meaning of the rapid increase in parliamentary commit- 
tees on foreign affairs in the last twelve years, of the notably 
greater frequency of members’ questions on international 
relations and of the larger part which these relations play in 
elections. Barthélemy, in his Gowvernement de la France, 
says: “Since the war, foreign business has become so important 
that interpellations regarding it are now inconveniently 
numerous, to such a point indeed that it is difficult to get in 
a question on internal policy.” * Sir John Marriott enumerates 
eleven countries whose legislatures have set up special com- 
mittees to deal with international relations since 1917.2 As 
for elections, every one knows the recent influence of Russian 
relations on party fortunes in England. 

In this development the fear of war has had a strong ally 
in the growing appreciation of mankind’s solidarity. Thous- 
ands of orators have wearied a million listeners with their 
eloquence on the smallness and intimacy of this modern world. 


21924 edition, p. 126. The translation is mine. 
8The Mechanism of the Modern State, 1927, vol. 1, p. 581-96. 
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The result is none the less indisputable. Every man is learning 
the close connexion between his bread and butter and that of 
the Moscow workman or Chinese peasant. Many of us believe, 
too, that we see something more remarkable than this in the 
world about us, a disinterested sympathy growing with 
knowledge, or, at the very least, a waning of spontaneous hos- 
tility. Surely travel and the cinema have made the stranger 
less strange, less feared and therefore less hated. Every day 
more people are coming to understand the essential unity of 
human welfare and to watch with a critical eye the conduct of 
their respective States in the common workshop. 


In Canada there is more than a faint echo of the change 
in sentiment. Like the rest of humanity, we are, as Mr. B. 
K. Sandwell puts it, “going international.” ‘The complaint 
is often heard that in this process Parliament is lagging behind 
the country, that the government is being left a free hand 
without control or advice, that the position taken by Canada 
in the gravest imperial and international questions is deter- 
mined by a small group of men, who do not always find it 
necessary to acquaint Parliament either with what they are 
about to do or, in some instances, with what they have done. 


If our federal legislature showed less interest than that 
of Belgium, for example, in foreign policy, there would be 
much to explain and even to excuse its passivity. A House 
of Commons and a Senate had been established at Ottawa and 
had formed habits long before they or the Governments re- 
sponsible to them obtained direct competence in international 
business. In matters of trade, it is true, we had begun before 
1914 substantially to make our own arrangements; but our 
real entry into the arena of world politics dates only from the 
war. ‘The part we were at first called upon to play has 
expanded greatly, and our successive governments have 
handled it, on the whole, not without dignity. The question is 
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how far they have been assisted or restrained by parliamentary 
advice or criticism. 


In the last twelve years as much progress has been made 
in the fashioning of that unique combination of unity and 
autonomy which we call the Commonwealth as in the preceding 
century, and Canada led the advance. ‘The initiative was 
taken by the government, not by parliament. That is to say 
that the really momentous steps taken were not in response 
to demand voiced in parliamentary debates; they were willed 
by our political leaders and their intimate personal advisers. 
True, they corresponded to—or anticipated—the desires of 
most Canadians, but the leaders of the party in power made 
their own diagnosis of the popular will as it was or would be, 
without stopping to consult the Commons or Senate. Until 
1926 none of the resolutions of the 1923 Imperial Conference 
had been laid before the House, and then only that relating to 
the negotiation and signature of treaties was submitted. Curi- 
ously enough, it had a clause tacked on to the original text 
providing that “before His Majesty’s Canadian Ma§nisters 
advise ratification of a treaty or convention affecting Canada, 
or signify acceptance of any treaty, convention or agreement 
involving military or economic sanctions, the approval of the 
parliament of Canada should be secured.” We shall have more 
to say of this presently; for the moment it may be noted that 
the treaty resolution was passed after some rather enlightened 
discussion but without a division. ‘The House fared even 
worse when it came to the report of the 1926 Conference. This 
highly important constitutional arrangement was not submit- 
ted for approval. It did come in for a lengthy—and again 
enlightened—examination by virtue of an amendment to the 
motion to go into supply. Mr. King’s stated reasons for not 
asking parliamentary approval were (1) that this was not 
being done in Great Britain or the other Dominions; (2) that a 
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debate along party lines would display disunity, very undesir- 
able in relation to a decision which had commanded unanimity 
in the Conference; and (3) that the country was in any event 
not bound by the Report. In fact, the display of disunity was 
not avoided, since the amendment to the motion to go into 
supply was actually pursued to a division and lost by only 
122 to 78. In fact, too, the country is in honour bound to all 
the operative clauses of the 1926 Report. As for the first 
reason, it can satisfy no one who holds that decisions moulding 
the very destiny of the nation ought not to be finally taken 
when there is no emergency, without maturely considered con- 
firmation by the people’s representatives. 


No less independent has been the Government’s manner 
of dealing with international questions. When in 1924 an 
ardent effort was made to achieve moral pacification in Kurope 
by means of ‘the Protocol drawn up at the Assembly of the 
League, and when the newly constituted Conservative govern- 
ment in Great Britain sought the support of the Dominions 
in rejecting a plan which its Labour predecessor had helped 
to elaborate, the Canadian Cabinet made its decision without 
reference to the body to which it is theoretically responsible. 
Subsequently it brought down to Parliament a copy of the 
letter by which it had refused to adhere to the Protocol. We 
are a little given in this country to vaunting our devotion to 
peace and our eagerness to assist in any reasonable plan for 
its maintenance. In the particular case it is entirely possible 
that the people would have decided as the Government did. 
But who can tell? The truth is that in all such matters the 
action of the government is apt to be ratified by the people 
regardless of what the general view would have been if ex- 
pressed in advance. ‘There is a strong tendency to fall in 
with any policy which has been declared by accredited spokes- 
men in an international forum to be that of the country. The 
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fact that there has not been any violent repudiation of decis- 
ions on foreign matters does not signify therefore that they 
have infallibly represented general Canadian opinion. In 
reality, the Government has often formed opinion by the easy 
method of the fait accompli. We can never carry into effect 
our alleged will to co-operate with the rest of the world for 
peace unless we demand full opportunity to examine and 
approve the broad lines of national policy before important 
and irrevocable action is taken. 


Not that Parliament has been dumb. On the contrary, 
there is much good debate on imperial and international poli- 
tics in the pages of Hansard. A great deal of the credit for 
this must be assigned to a very small group of members, among 
whom stand out Mr. J. S. Woodsworth and Mr. Henri 
Bourassa. ‘To their limited ranks must be added more recently 
Miss Agnes Macphail. The mixed triumvirate possesses 
knowledge, goodwill, and skill in debate. But it cannot bring 
to grips with the fundamental problems of foreign policy a 
House whose members are for the most part more interested 
in the village pump than in world politics. What is needed. 
of course, is an enlightened electorate insisting upon being 
represented by members capable of taking a hand in carving 
out this country’s place in the world. And that, perhaps, is a 
hopelessly unattainable ideal. 


But what of that internationalism which seems to be 
spreading among us? Has it touched only the dreamers and 
the chronic uplifters? Surely it has gone farther than that. 
Why then are not more of the voters asking questions of can- 
didates and elected members on matters of international con- 
cern? Probably because the connection between politics and 
Parliament on the one hand and world-peace on the other is 
not by any means, fully realized. If our theoretically demo- 
cratic institutions are to keep pace with the broadening spirit 
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of the people, something must be done to strengthen such 
connection as already exists and to make it clear to the voter. 
That is a matter partly of parliamentary arrangement and 
partly of general education. It is a long process, but the eye 
of hope can already see a modest beginning. 


In the first place, the government, as indicated by the 
clause relative to treaties in the 1926 resolution to which refer- 
ence has already been made, is willing to discuss international 
agreements in Parliament before ratifying them. In some 
cases it must do so to make sure that the legislation 
necessary to give effect to the convention will be forthcoming 
But even where this is not so, a rule imposing reference to the 
legislature affords a useful opportunity for second thoughts. 
Clear of the emotions sometimes engendered by large confer- 
ences or the repasts which brighten them, a minister may 
change his own mind and that of the government. ‘The next 
step is for Parliament to be equally assured that important 
draft agreements shall not be irrevocably rejected before it 
has had the chance to examine them. If the government, 
acting alone, may not make up the country’s mind affirma- 
tively, why may it make it up negatively? The chance to 
decide in favour of participation in one international arrange- 
ment may be as important as the chance to refuse the obliga- 
tions involved in another. 


Secondly, we have the rudiments of appropriate parlia- 
mentary machinery. On the motion of the Prime Minister, 
Mr. King, there was set up in 1924 a select standing committee 
on Industrial and International Affairs. ‘This marriage of 
strange convenience was due apparently to the government’s 
desire to sound out parliamentary and general opinion on the 
expediency of ratifying certain international labour conven- 
tions. The Committee’s report was a recommendation that 
the question of competent authority should be referred to the 
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Supreme Court. After this effort it hibernated until 1928; 
it awoke then to deliberate in the session of that year and the 
following session on civil service councils and unemployment 
insurance. Finally, in 1930, it came upon great days. 


Like all sensible people, Miss Macphail loves peace and 
abhors militarism. In March, 1928, she moved “that in the 
opinion of this House, the time has come for the establishment 
of a government department for the promotion of peace and 
international understanding.” This was followed by consid- 
erable discussion, in the course of which it was pointed out 
that the desired purpose was being served by the existing 
Department of External Affairs. The motion was withdrawn, 
but two years later the lady returned to the charge with a 
resolution asking that for every $100 spent on armament the 
government should spend one dollar on peace. This was 
referred to the strangely named committee aforementioned. 


How was the peace dollar to be spent? In the debate 
preceding reference to the Committee, Miss Macphail had 
suggested chairs of international law and relations at seventeen 
Canadian universities. Both the House and the Committee, 
in considering this proposal, ran into difficulties connected with 
federal and provincial jurisdiction and with University auto- 
nomy. It is significant, however, that everyone agreed that 
the mode of expenditure most conducive to peace would be 
on education. The point in doubt was the type and agency 
of education most worthy of encouragement.. The report 
finally submitted by the committee recommended increasing 
the facilities of the Department of External Affairs for 
spreading information on the international relations of 
Canada, establishing a central research library in connection 
with the Department, and referring the whole matter back 
again next session for fuller study. The Chairman, in intro- 
ducing his report, said that the Committee had also enter- 
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tained the idea that a summer school on foreign affairs might 
eventually be set up at Ottawa. 


One important matter discussed by the Committee was the 
function of the press in educating the public in international 
politics. The standing membership includes a number of 
newspapermen, and the deliberations were not quite free of 
an atmosphere of complacency regarding the services rendered 
by this influential profession. It is rare indeed to find any 
doubt in the journalist that it is his duty to mould the public 
mind and to determine the policy of his country abroad, as at 
home. ‘The divine mission of “forming opinion” distorts the 
minds of editors from the rustic weekly to the great London 
daily. Fleet Street autobiographies reek with it. With any 
respect that may be due, I am one of those who do not accept 
this view of the journalist’s job. If he would content himself 
with providing the objective materials upon which opinion 
might form itself, I believe that the world would be better off. 
True, there would be fewer opinions, but they would be 
sounder and more natural. Newspaper propaganda is one of 
the richest sources of ill-considered passion. 


The objective journalist—and for him there is great work 
in this modern world—does not reveal himself as a numerous 
species in Canada. Still more rare is the objective journalist 
possessing the knowledge and judgment to deal competently 
with international affairs. We are coming on; there is better 
foreign reporting, and editorial comment is less ludicrously 
erroneous, than twelve years ago. But in this country one of 
the best uses of summer schools and libraries for the study of 
the great world would be to hasten the education of the press 
itself. 

The suggestion that the Department of External Affairs 
should become an active centre of public instruction is 
scarcely a practical one. The expurgated communiqué which 
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is all that most officials are willing to release is not enough. 
Agencies unrestricted by the inevitable secrecy of public office 
will be required, and it is a truly remarkable thing that in this 
period of new and vital growth the Canadian universities have 
not yet seen, or have been unable to meet, the need. Some- 
thing of course is done by departments of political science and 
economics, something by lecturers in international law, but 
constitutions, trade figures, and rules of law can never present 
that intimate life of a people which a teacher of international 
relations can make real to his auditors. That, under contem- 
porary conditions, there is need for more intense and systematic 
education in world politics has been recognized both in Europe 
and in the United States, and on both sides of the Atlantic 
numbers of institutes have been established for the purpose. 
In England, there have been for some years chairs of inter- 
national affairs at the University College of Wales and in 
London University. Even Oxford has now come into line, 
with a professorship founded in 1930. Whether with or with- 
out government aid, it is high time that we in Canada followed 
these examples. Turning out graduates with knowledge to 
back the internationalist leanings of the younger generation, 
the Universities would not only make a great contribution to 
the general education aimed at by our parliamentary commit- 
tee, but would provide more material upon which to draw for 
the personnel of an expanding foreign service. 


A really keen standing committee, to which House and 
government would be willing to refer live questions, and whose 
findings would be treated seriously, would materially assist 
such a movement. Imperial and international relations might 
replace the present rather absurd combination, relieving the 
committee of such incongruities as unemployment insurance; 
with this change let it examine such matters as the establish- 
ment of further legations, the expediency or otherwise of a 
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consular service, the annual reports of our delegations to the 
Assembly at Geneva, proposed treaties, and any pending 
changes in imperial machinery. Business of this sort ought 
always to pass through preliminary study in a body more lim- 
ited and more expert than the House. ‘The resulting report 
can then concentrate the general debate upon essential points. 
Competent membership will present difficulty for a while, but 
we can at least make a beginning. As now constituted, the 
committee serves perhaps chiefly as an ouwbliette for embar- 
rassing questions. When it broke up near the end of last 
session with its modest recommendations, it might without 
impropriety have added a word upon its own importance as 
an instrument of education. For the deliberations of such a 
body, vitalized, would attract attention to foreign policy and 
inform the public that Parliament has an essential part in its 
formulation. So, gradually, we might find ourselves taking 
this function into consideration in choosing our representa- 
tives. 


With the authority of a long liffe’s study and direct 
observation, Lord Bryce set out the following conclusions in 
Modern Democracies: 


“In a democracy the People are entitled to deter- 
mine the Ends or general aims of foreign policy. 


History shows that they do this at least as wisely as 
monarchs or oligarchies, or the small groups to whom, 
in democratic countries, the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions has been left, and that they have evinced more 
respect for moral principles. 

Whatever faults modern democracies may have 
committed in this field of administration, the faults 
chargeable on monarchs and oligarchies have been less 
pardonable and more harmful to the peace and progress 
of mankind.” 
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In this country we are fashioning the machinery and forming 
the habits that go with national maturity. Having Lord 
Bryce’s words before us, knowing too the history to which they 
refer, we may perhaps guard ourselves against the sloth of 
abandoning to one or two Cabinet ministers the initiation and 
prosecution of foreign policy. 


POETRY AND ECONOMICS 
By A. M. STEPHEN 





HE artist and the idealist cannot survive in the existing 

state of society. ‘The system must be changed.” In 
these words, the editor of a prominent Labour paper impressed 
upon an ardent young poet the hopelessness of any attempt to 
fulfil his life’s purpose at the present moment of time. [If it 
is true that the creative arts cannot flourish in the environment 
afforded by our social system, we may reasonably ask, “Under 
what economic conditions or in what circumstances of govern- 
ment and social usage will the artist or the poet be enabled 
to realize himself and give to the world the complete gift of 
the truth which is his?” 


Before pursuing the inquiry indicated in this question, it 
may be well to determine whether it is of major importance 
to the world that the creator of artistic values be given an 
opportunity for full self-expression. If no good purpose is 
served by poetry, if it is of less value to human life than the 
mechanical inventions which accompany what we term pro- 
gress, if it is not so necessary to our welfare as the complicated 
system of economics which forms the basis of modern civiliza- 
tion, it is merely a waste of time to champion the cause of the 
poetic art. If, on the other hand, poetry is a necessity without 
which life is a failure and devoid of meaning, we shall be 
justified in questioning the worth of any system which does 
not provide for its needs and promote its development. 


To estimate properly the importance of any creative art 
in its relation to human life we must re-adjust our point of 
view. Living in a mechanistic age, we have adopted a utili- 
tarian set of values for the guidance of our affairs and the 
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regulation of our conduct. “Is it useful?’, from this stand- 
point, means, “Will it subserve the attainment of that modicum 
of social status, wealth, respectability, and approbation of our 
fellow-men which is comprised in our definition of success?” 
Judged by this practical standard, poetry is not useful. But 
if we reverse our mental attitude and consider life as spirit 
which is upon an evolutionary journey and also realize that 
its sole purpose and meaning is self-revelation or self-expres- 
sion, we are then constrained to admit that poetry does not 
require our justification. Moreover, it has no more need for 
self-justification than beauty or than life itself. It is useful 
because it is. It exists as a point of contact between ourselves 
and reality. It is a bridge over which we pass into the 
knowledge that nothing is useful unless it serves the ends 
towards which life is striving. 


If we align ourselves with the few who know that poetry 
is a necessity for the growth of the inner man, who is concerned 
only with reality and not with the passing illusions of the 
practical world, we are ready to examine the dictum that “the 
artist and the idealist cannot survive in the existing state of 
society.” A survey of the literary scene in America to-day 
(by America, I mean Canada and the United States,) offers 
ample proof that our present social system is hostile to the 
creative spirit. While it is true that there never was a time 
when a writer could obtain such large financial returns for his 
wares, it is also true that these wares must be such that they 
will meet the demands of a public devoid of any sense of 
artistic values. The sterility of our education which has 
subordinated the humanities to the necessities of an industrial 
age, the pressure of life which has forced men to bend ninety- 
five per cent. of their energies to “making good” in a fierce 
competitive struggle, the puritanical complex which avoids life 
as a distraction dangerous to an artificial social order—these 
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all combine to make an environment which presents almost 
insuperable obstacles to the young artist. The optimism and 
buoyant spirit of youth may bear him forward for a_ brief 
period of joyous self-expression but, inevitably as darkness 
itself, the forces of his day and age will shadow his enthusiasms 
and exhaust his powers of resistance. The apathy and indif- 
ference of a public which regards him as a useless dreamer, 
the astute worldliness of publishers who will exploit his talents 
for the production of anthologies and text-books, the poverty 
which threatens him if he be not disposed to entertain or to 
compromise are all lying in wait to defeat his purpose and to 
trim his individuality to proportions which will fit into the 
scheme of things as they are. 

This continent, in our judgment, has produced but one 
great poet who partially succeeded in his mission. Advisedly 
we say, “partially succeeded,” because Walt Whitman, upon 
many occasions, bowed to the goddess. Democracy, singing 
her praises while she permitted him to rot in a back street of 
one of her most prosperous cities. The cry of frustration rings 
through the poetry of Canada and of the United States. The 
sole note of contentment appears in the nature poems of those 
who escaped from life and found companionship with the 
winds, the flowers, and the birds that are not concerned about 
economics or about the scientific bases for worldly success. 


Shall we further elucidate the effects of a civilization 
based upon property values? Without straying far afield, we 
may select an illustration within the boundaries of our own 
Canadian scene. Bliss Carman, more than any other poet of 
his generation, was gifted with the pagan joy in life and the 
freshness of that dawn which illumined the Golden Age of 
Greece. With his companion, Richard Hovey, he cast aside 
the trammels of artificiality and convention, while proclaiming 
the gypsy gospel of a return to Vagabondia as a way of escape 
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for the pilgrim soul of man. It was a youthful gesture of 
defiance and one which was eagerly welcomed in a day ren- 
dered sterile by the parlor antics of the decadents of the 
Victorian aftermath. While health and spirits lasted, it was a 
successful gesture. But the annals of New York City tell the 
story of a price that was paid by the young adventurer. En- 
dowed with the gift of a Promethean fire, the poet was forced 
to endure the torments. Despite his rescue by friends, it was 
too late. Carman was dead, although his broken body survived 
for many years as a gracious and gentle ghost which at times 
whispered in the old familiar numbers. After the spiritual 
casualty, which happened at some indeterminate moment of 
his middle life, he never again wrote a line of poetry. He did, 
it is true, repeat many of the tunes which had stirred his 
dreaming youth, but there was no development of his powers. 
There was rather a retirement from life into contemplative 
and wistful search for peace. Instead of the red gods who had 
inspired his earlier work, a theological God and the religious 
life began to loom largely in his writing. ‘The positive spiritual 
force—the Divine Rebel—was dead. In its place was a faith 
that was too tired to ask questions and a desire for the nirvanas 
where one might sleep and forget a world given over to Caesar 
and the tax-gatherers. The Canadian singer meekly accepted 
his destiny and we find in his work none of the violent rebellion 
of Sandburg, the brilliant cynicism of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, or the Luciferian and destructive fire of Robinson 
Jeffers. His tragedy was not less than that of other poets 
whose physical strength enabled them to maintain a more 
vigorous retreat before the victorious forces of the enemy. 


So far we have found corroboration for the statement that 
the artist cannot attain to complete realization of his innate 
powers in the existing state of society. We are also taking it 
for granted that our economic system, which is the basis of 
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civilization, is built upon values inherent in property. Money, 
we believe, has obtained an influence over human life and over 
the spirit of man which is detrimental to true progress. But 
are we to conclude that the scheme of things which our Labour 
friends would substitute for the present miliew would be more 
favourable to the growth of literature and art? Before accept- 
ing the Promised Land of the socialist as a heaven for artists, 
let us consider the constitution of the communistic state in its 
relation to the higher values of life as expressed in the work 
of the poets. 


Let it be understood that I have no desire to criticize the 
Socialistic State except in so far as it affects the creative artist. 
The social revolution, with its necessary accompaniments, 
economic determinism, the materialistic concept of history, the 
biological attitude towards life, has a specific task to accom- 
plish in the evolution of the masses of mankind and, in destroy- 
ing the passive religiosity of the workers which made them the 
easy prey of imperialism and capitalism, it may lay the 
foundations of a new civilization. It is also possible that it 
may end as a spectacular failure. Whatever its ultimate fate, 
the fact remains that its ideals are diametrically opposed to 
those of the creators of art and of literature. 


Confining ourselves to a pursuit of essentials, we may 
benefit by a cursory glance at the Russian experiment, which 
aims at establishing a Workers’ Republic wherein human 
culture will be socialized. The following passage from the 
“Programmes Officiels de Enseignement dans la Republique 
des Soviets,” published by the Educational Workers’ Inter- 
national, may give some idea of fundamentals underlying the 
socialist’s dream of a new society: “Children of workers and 
peasants do not go to school in order to leave their class, to 
rise above it, to become intellectuals, as was the case in former 
times, but in order to join the organized advance guard of 
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their class, and to become worthy collaborators and comrades 
of the workers and the revolutionary peasants... At the 
foundation of the whole programme lies the study of human 
labour and its organization.” We are further informed that 
the term, “Jabour,” means “effort that is productive or useful 
to society, including housekeeping.” Examining the courses 
of study in elementary and secondary schools, we find that 
emphasis is laid upon science. Instructions to teachers include 
this illuminating clause: “He will direct their (the pupils’) 
instincts of investigation in such a way that he will make them 
ardent propagandists of science in their families.” A more 
general survey of the system makes it clear that to produce a 
generation capable of maintaining itself in opposition to the 
capitalism of other countries, the Russian educators are aiming 
at raising the intelligence of the masses by the study of nature 
and man, work, society, and the Marxian teachings. The 
prevailing tendencies of their education may be sensed if we 
remember that man, according to the Marxians, is an animal 
who has been developed by circumstances of heredity and 
environment until he is capable of social behaviour and “mass 
movements” towards more efficient modes of making his living. 
These efficient co-operative methods of supplying his physical 
needs will give him leisure. This leisure, we are fondly asked 
to believe, he will devote to the cultivation of his mind. Soul, 
of course, remains to be scientifically demonstrated before it 
is permitted to enter into the calculations of proletarian leaders 
and educators. 


The following quotation from Education in Soviet 
Russia, by Mr. Scott Nearing, throws further light upon the 
educational ideals of the socialistic state: “Another aspect of 
pre-school education is the development of a new children’s 
literature. The Russian children, like the children of every 
other country, have had a literature built upon folk-lore, upon 
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the doings of fairies, princes, and knights. Most of this 
material is quite unrelated to the present age, and a great deal 
of it is laughably false and silly. Still, in western countries, 
it is printed and re-printed because it pays. Educators in the 
Soviet Union have started a movement to build a literature 
that is grounded in reality and will stand the test of science 
as well as art.” Significant, indeed! How much of the world’s 
greatest literature would stand the “test of science as well as 
art?” Has science a measuring-rod by which it can estimate 
spiritual essences or the intangible, aesthetic qualities which 
enter into the composition of a work of art? Evidently the 
“reality” upon which the socialistic educator would build his 
literature does not include the reality of the imagination—the 
reality of beauty and of the essential nature of things. “The 
make-believe existence of every day,” the illusions of our three- 
dimensional world, food, clothing, and shelter for the animal 
man—these are the Marxian realities. If the children of 
Russia are to be so crippled by pedagogues, who imagine that 
they can analyse the creative process in their test-tubes, we 
may well advocate a return to savagery in preference to such 
a travesty upon civilization. 


We may now ask how a poet would fare in this Workers’ 
Republic. We do not forget the definition in the “Programmes 
Officieles,” viz.: “Labour is effort that is productive or useful 
to society.” This sounds promising, indeed. However, an 
examination of the course of studies in the Labour Schools of 
Russia revealed the fact that literature was not among the 
subjects considered necessary for the develpment of a Com- 
munist. Evidently poetry is not “productive or useful” from 
the point of view of the socialists’ state. I am aware that 
against this view may be brought statistics to show that the 
drama and other arts are flourishing in Russia to-day. Never- 
theless, I wonder if a drama or poem extolling the doctrine of 
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the divine right of kings or demonstrating the superiority of 
an aristocratic régime as compared with the proletarian state 
would pass the Board of Censors in Leningrad. I am inclined 
to believe that the creative artist, in the socialists’ heaven, will 
draw revenue from the public coffers only when he is “useful” 
to the ruling class as an active exponent of their theories of 
government. Nor will a class trained exclusively in the 
methods of science be likely to develop a capacity to appreciate 
spiritual values. 

Moreover, I can see no hope for the artist in the substitu- 
tion of Labour for Property as the basis of a social organiza- 
tion. In the modern workman, trained in the Marxian school. 
I can sense only an instinctive antagonism directed towards 
the man who does not earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
So definite is this ancient and well-grounded attitude toward 
the “intellectual” that Soviet Russia has excluded practically 
all the children of the bourgeoisie and the aristocrats from its 
colleges. The proletariat has learned from bitter experience 
that intelligence, either good or evil, must rule in human 
affairs. For that matter, any collection of men and women in 
a mixed society will afford examples of the hostility of the mob 
towards those whom they do not understand. By a general 
policy of hand-shaking and back-patting, the aristocrat may 
for a time lull suspicions but, eventually, a head will fall—and 
it will not be the head of a Communist. No democratic charter 
of liberty has ever included the right of a man “to loaf and 
invite his soul.” 


The attitude of the labourer to the writer is exemplified 
by an American novelist who relates the story of his return 
from a European tour to his native town in the Middle West. 
He made his way, incognito, into the country district immedi- 
ately surrounding his home. To make time, he ventured to 
ride in a box-car which would take him to his destination more 
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quickly than the passenger train. His fellow-travellers, 
members of a work-gang, eyed him suspiciously and finally 
asked, “What do you do?” “I write,” was the reply. Silence 
ensued in the box-car and for the remainder of the journey he 
was left severely to himself. During this brief period of 
ostracism he reflected upon his experience in Europe. There, 
while awaiting a train, he had been asked a similar question. 
His reply, “I am a writer,” had brought a gracious response 
from the guard whom he had addressed. ‘Touching his cap, 
the man had offered to assist him in getting his luggage aboard 
and, until the train left, had waited upon him with the defer- 
ence due to a social superior. 


This incident illustrates a point of greater significance 
than a difference in manners between the American and the 
European workman. In Europe, there lingers some influence 
of the aristocratic tradition. ‘The scholar, the artist, the man 
of leisure and culture still receives a meed of respect in a 
society which does not measure men by monetary or utilitarian 
standards. The caste system of the Middle Ages, which was 
built upon the ideal of “the gentleman” fostered by the code 
of chivalry, cherished values much higher than those of 
Whitman’s democrat who loudly asserts that “he is just com- 
mon folks, but as good as any man.” European society is not 
yet entirely hostile to the creative spirit. Even in its present 
state of flux, it is imbued with traces of a spiritual ideal which 
supported the aristocracies during the period of the world’s 
greatest renaissance of art and letters. 


It may be, therefore, that the mediaevalism of Belloc and 
Chesterton is preferable to any of the modern specifics for 
maladies in our social organism. The tides of time cannot, 
however, be checked by the gesture of a mild and colorful 
romanticism. The Labour Movement is sweeping forward 
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triumphantly throughout the civilized world. The entrenched 
forces of the past are giving way before the co-operative 
tendencies and the internationalism which are the logical out- 
come of the revolution in means of communication between the 
nations. Science will reign supreme in the affairs of mankind, 
and art, which is individualistic in its approach to life, may be 
compelled to struggle for existence in a State founded upon 
the principle of co-operation. 


That the approaching change in our economic system will 
provide an environment which will nourish, stimulate, and 
bring to fruition the powers of the creative artist cannot be 
demonstrated by any facts which we can gather from existing 
circumstances. 'The further mechanization of industry and the 
scientific education of the masses offer little ground for hoping 
that spiritual values will be more widely appreciated in the 
near future. Undoubtedly there will be a crying need for the 
message of art to leaven the materialism of an age in which 
economics will speak with the authority of the law and the 
prophets and yet the poets, who cannot survive in the present 
state of society, will be equally helpless in the Utopia of the 
Marxians or in the idyllic pleasances of the Fabian Socialists. 
This brings us to the crux of the question. 


Literature is being produced upon this continent to-day. 
There are more poets writing and a larger public interested in 
their efforts than at any other period of our history. This may 
seem to be a direct contradiction of our theory, if we do not 
take into consideration the quality of the work that is being 
published. We have already dealt with the specific effect of 
our society upon the individuals who are striving towards 
fulfilment of their innate talents, and we have decided, rightly 
or wrongly, that environment has prevented the complete 
self-expression of every writer worthy of notice. This does 
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not mean that notable literature is not being produced, but it 
does mean that great literature is still lacking in the outcome 
of our efforts towards its accomplishment. The aridity of an 
age of reason, somewhat similar to that of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is with us, and the humanists search in vain for a work 
of art which measures up to the masterpieces of the past. The 
fashion of the hour, a specious modernity, or a strident realism 
are demanded by editors who desire to entertain or to provide 
food for the perverted taste of the pseudo-Bohemians and the 
jaded appetite of the public at large. Writing for profit or 
for approbation, some of our poets may survive physically— 
blissfully unaware that they are spiritually dead. Others, 
more virile, may spend their energies in social criticism which 
is a reflection of their own futile attempt to revenge themselves 
upon the social forces that have frustrated their desires, but, 
neither as individuals nor en masse, do they seem able to with- 
stand the hostile influences of a practical age. 


The creative artist can survive, however, and can bring 
his powers to fruition under any system of government or in 
any state of society provided that he is willing to pay the price 
of such an achievement. In fact he has little right to be called 
a poet if he be not possessed of the spiritual force which can 
master the accidents of environment. He is, if he be true to his 
high calling, the incarnation of life itself and, being at one 
with its ultimate purpose, he may even be expected to see 
beyond democracy and to proclaim the triumph of spirit over 
all forms whether of government or of religion. Isolation, 
lack of public approbation, poverty, cannot prevail against 
him if he exercises his will to live in accordance with the law 
of his inner being. ‘Those who have failed, those who have 
compromised and have become hirelings, those who have been 
broken by the struggle may feed upon the crumbs from Dives’ 
table, but he will not ask for alms. Living in this way and 
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doing his work in this spirit, he will draw to himself, by 
invisible bonds, those others of his kin who are truly creators. 
With them, he will be one of that vanguard who will bring 
about a spiritual revolution. This, I venture to say, may be 
of more import to mankind than the social revolution which is 
the dream of the economists. 


DIET IN HISTORY 
By T. R. GLover 





TpaTov pev oov vrrapyew Sei tpopynv.—Aristotle Pol. viii 8 7 p. 
1328b, 
6¢}_ | carried his victorious arms from Tobago to St. Do- 
mingo, from St. Domingo to St. Lucia, from St. Lucia 
to Guadeloupe. This was the traditional mode of making war 
on France.” In these caustic sentences Goldwin Smith 
describes the operations of Pitt as War Munister fighting 
Napoleon who made war on quite different lines, less tradi- 
tional lines. Tradition emphasized the importance of the West 
Indies. Readers of Jane Austen remember how she sends Sir 
Thomas Bertram to Antigua, and brings him back at the 
wrong moment, thinner, with “the burnt, fagged, worn look 
of fatigue and a hot climate,” but cheerful as one who had 
escaped the French privateer. Mr. A. H. Norway, in his 
charming book, The Post-office Packet Service, has much to 
tell us of the Indies and the privateers,—worse still in 1812 
when Mr. Madison made that war upon us, which Heaven 
punished by giving a victory over the British and two presi- 
dencies over the Americans to Andrew Jackson. Atlantic 
trade before the American revolution had been on a three- 
cornered route, between Britain, New England and the West 
Indies; and the Americans were shocked to find what inde- 
pendence cost them in being cut out of the islands. Strangest 
of all, when one looks at the story of two and a half centuries, 
it is recorded that Oliver Cromwell suggested to the Puritan 
settlers in Massachusetts and Connecticut that they might with 
advantage remove to Jamaica. ‘The centuries of our Empire 
have seen the West Indies in the very forefront of our pos- 
sessions, in the very thick of our political struggles, and at 
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last in the background of everyone’s memory. What is the 
clue? 

One great feature of History is that there are always 
more clues than one, that a variety of causes produces the 
significant movements. But in the study, if not in parliament, 
it is safe to isolate a factor, if one realizes that analysis is one 
thing and life quite another. There are many clues to great 
movements, many keys to every great issue, and all have to 
be used at once. But one key to a great deal of West Indian 
history, and to other phases of the world’s history not uncon- 
nected with it, is Sugar. 

The name and the thing come from the Orient." That 
sugar goes with tea and coffee in having a name that you 
cannot translate but can only transliterate as best your 
language may allow, is evidence enough that it is a thoroughly 
foreign thing. The ancient world depended entirely on honey, 
if it wished its food sweetened: for you would hardly count 
isolated barbarians who do without bees—people like those of 
Callatébos on the Maeander, where craftsmen make honey 
out of the tamarisk and wheat, and the Libyan Gyzantes 
“among whom much honey is made by bees and a great deal 
more, they say, by men.” In Assyria the fruit of the palm was 
used for the same purpose.” Such occasional local exceptions 
do not disprove the main fact that the bee had a monopoly in 
the ancient world which it has not now, and was honourably 
entitled to the Fourth Georgie. 


Sugar was early introduced from India into Persia; and 
thence the plant was carried by the Arabs to Egypt, North 
Africa and even to Spain.” The Portuguese took it to 


_ 1Indian sugar was known to the Hellenistic world, but only used as medi- 
cine; W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization, p. 205. So, too, the Crusaders 
regarded it (cf. W. Heyd, see below), especially for chest troubles. 

2Herodotus, vii, 31; iv, 194; i, 193. 
aes aie Heyd, Histoire du Commerce au Levant au Moyen-Age, vol. ii, 
pp. Oe 6 
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Madeira, the Spaniards to the Canary Islands; and thence we 
are told variously, as early as 1505, or even by Columbus on 
his second voyage, the cane was transplanted to the islands 
with which we chiefly associate it—a historical fact which of 
itself should set us inquiring. The West Indies produced a 
better sugar, and in abundance, and captured the market. If 
the quest of gold was the spur of the Spaniard, native labour 
was wanted on the plantations as well as in gold-washing or 
gold-mining; and, as we all know, it gave out, and had to be 
supplemented, on the advice or with the approval of Las 
Casas, by negro labour. Sugar was not the sole cause of West 
Indian negro slavery, but it was among the initial causes, and 
came at last to be the supreme cause of the negro remaining 
in slavery. It was but a step from the Indies to the Southern 
colonies on the mainland which were also known for a while 
as the Indies; and negro slavery passed over to America, 
where indeed the crops to be produced by negro labour were 
not of sugar but of tobacco and rice, and eventually of course 
of cotton, after Eli Whitney of Connecticut had invented the 
cotton-gin, a machine to sever the seeds from the fibre which 
not even a negro slave could fail to work. Not all the con- 
sequences of African bondage must be put down to sugar, 
then, but on sugar the whole struggle for emancipation 
centred in the days of Clarkson and Wilberforce, and indi- 
rectly from sugar came the American Civil War, and the 
hideous troubles involved in the presence of the African in 
North and South America. Diet, it will be allowed, can have 
amazing consequences in history. 


But we are not quite done with sugar. Pitt captured the 
sugar-islands, and cut off from France her supplies of what 
had become in two or three centuries absolutely necessary to 
life. Napoleon, to meet the emergency, mobilized French 
botanists, horticulturists and chemists, to make France inde- 
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pendent of Indies and sugar-cane together by giving her a 
new sugar and a new industry, whose staple was the beet. 
Later French economists of the type who safeguard, protect 
and stimulate industries, conceived the plan of encouraging 
this one, and gave a bounty for the manufacture of beet sugar 
which soon found an increasing market in England. ‘The 
French taxpayer paid some part of the price of every pound 
of it, and the English purchaser found the balance, and it was 
less than the West Indian charged, for the West Indian tax- 
payer was less generous—or less foolish. Then arose an 
outcry, when the price of sugar fell and fell again, and the 
beet captured the market from the cane. An English govern- 
ment, anxious in a short-sighted way to help our dependencies. 
discriminated against the bounty-fed French beet-sugar, and 
then realized—or more probably failed to realize—how large 
a part in national life was held by cheap sugar, on the table, 
but far more in sweets, chocolates, other confectionery and 
jams—every one of which was hit by this method of fighting 
the bounty. French sugar was for English purposes the raw 
material—or an essential one among them—on which English 
industries depended, and with them English diet and English 
health, as the European war of 1914 was to teach us. 


A. lot of politics, industry, human life, and human suf- 
fering, war and peace and prosperity—all affected by a single 
article of diet which was quite unknown to the ancients. On 
such trifles turn the fates of nations—if they are trifles. And 
the reflection rises how little interest in general through the 
centuries history or—to be more matter-of-fact—historians 
have taken in diet. They have recognized, of course, famine 
when they met it; they have seen what men will do in besieged 
fortresses; they have recorded bread riots; but, broadly, their 
attention has been occupied more by quantity than by quality; 
they have been content when the people have not complained 
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of shortage, but not curious as to the variety of their food, its 
sources, and the effects its consumption might have on health 
or its procurement on national policy. It is, on the whole, 
only in modern times that the economic historians have tried 
to redress the balance. 


Yet Herodotus must escape this reproach. Few things 
are more surprising in the history of criticism than the casual 
and good-humoured contempt that critics have had for the 
most readable and lovable of all historians. He was so easy 
to read that they hardly noticed what they read. There is a 
Puritanism that has nothing to do with religion, or the love 
of truth—an instinctive feeling in every pedant (and they 
terrorize their disciples into believing it) that, if you enjoy 
an author, he cannot be really good. Now Herodotus travelled 
a great deal, and even if here and there people vexed him 
with chatter about tin islands and mythical rivers (Eridanos 
for instance and Oceanos) he was a much more leisurely and 
genial traveller than Thucydides or Polybius. One would not 
say that he cross-examined people less, but that they did not 
notice it; they were not forever being required to be “accurate” 
and they talked naturally about themselves; and the great 
man noticed their contradictions and used his eyes as well as 
his ears. And one thing which he constantly notes and which 
he constantly records is diet. He analyses the regimen of the 
Egyptians, healthiest of men—no doubt, partly because of 
their climate, but partly due to their monthly purges and 
emetics. ‘Their land has no vines; so, when Sappho’s brother 
and Kolaios and other Greek traders do not bring wine or 
charge too much for it, they use a “drink made of barley”; 
they live on fish, sun-dried or preserved in brine, or quails 
and ducks and small birds salted and raw, and other fish and 
birds roasted or boiled. They also use the lotus root and 
castor oil, which they call Kiki. And so he goes about the 
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world, and in Babylonia finds tribes who use nothing but fish 
dried and pounded up; on the Araxes river, eaters of roots 
and dried fruit, who smoke what was perhaps hemp. The 
Scythians live on wheat, onions, garlic, and so on; the Libyans 
on locusts and dates and some of them on monkeys; the Mas- 
sagetae eat fish and live-stock and their aged relatives. On 
the other hand he marks taboos: the Egyptian will not eat 
beef, nor the Libyan the flesh of the pig, just as we Anglo- 
Saxons will not touch the horse, for a sacred reason. 


It will be noted among these various diets, which Hero- 
dotus records, that a fairly large place has to be filled with 
preserved foods. Here, with the ancient world before us, and 
the changes evident in the last two centuries (particularly in 
America and other “new” countries), we are led to reflect that 
not all seasons of the year will yield food to the numbers of 
men who may want it. Some lands, like certain regions of 
South Africa, abound for a while in wild life. The western 
prairies in America were covered with bison at the right time 
of the year, and you had to make pemmican while the buffalo 
grazed. But animals shift their pastures; birds migrate; and, 
as Labrador hunters point out, so small a thing as the field 
mouse, with its cycle of furious reproduction, will alter the 
whole balance of nature. ‘The caribou avoids mouse-polluted 
pastures; but game-birds abound in mouse years, because all 
their enemies, from the bear to the hawk and even the fish. 
find mice an easier prey. So much for the uncertainties of 
the wild. But North America and South Africa remind us that 
man may kill off the wild animals quicker than they reproduce 
themselves; and when he has destroyed the obvious supply 
which wild Nature gave, he has to find something else. As 
human population spreads, the wild life recedes; and a land 
once abundant may become one of starvation. The preserva- 
tion of food becomes a national problem; though assemblies 
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will not often debate it, it comes into every family conclave. 
Gradually national habits of diet change and much more 
changes with them, which it is very difficult to detect and 
harder still to explain. What exactly are the relations be- 
tween feeding and health? Even our British public has learnt 
the word vitamins and knows something of the relations of 
the thing (whatever it is) to such diseases as scurvy. But 
there are other questions. We eat, it seems, much less than 
our eighteenth century ancestors ate—than those of them, at 
least, who were gentlemen and ladies. But the birth-rate is 
less. Choice may be the cause of that; but does diet affect it 
and how? Are the under-fed more prolific than the over-fed? 
So far, one is inclined to think, we have paid more attention 
to food in relation to death than to birth. Of course we all 
can guess. 

In the history of the Greek world we have presented to 
us a singular change in national diet, which it may be worth 
while to discuss—if only to realize how very intermittent is 
our knowledge of antiquity, and perhaps of laws of food as 
well. 


Polybius tells us* that Timaeus (it is one of the counts in 
his indictment) opined that poets and historians show their 
own natures in what they linger over; so Homer, at that rate, 
says 'Timaeus, must have been a bit of a glutton. Certainly 
there are a good many meals in Homer, but there are a good 
many people to eat them, and nearly every one of them has a 
healthy appetite—even Niobe after losing twelve children, as 
the gloomy Palladas reminds us.’ Athenaeus, about 200 A.D., 
compiled a masterpiece on our subject, his. Gastronomers, as 
an American scholar renders the title. His is a kind of gas- 
tronomic Burton, not so pithy, nor so quaint, but as discursive, 


4Polybius xii, 24. 
5Anth. Pal., x, 47. 
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as learned, and as everlastingly reminiscent of lost authors 
who discussed the table and its delights, and everything else 
that might crop up at dinner. There never were sages so full 
of allusions for so extensive a menu; and wherever you open 
them, they are apt to combine infinite learning with a good 
deal of amusement and enough scandal to keep you from being 
tired. Ancient life would be a duller story without Athenaeus; 
and he has a section on Homer. He takes a different view 
from Timaeus; Homer saw that moderation is the first and 
most appropriate virtue for the young, and he wished to 
encourage it; so he ascribes a simple manner of life to all, and 
it is the same for kings as for subjects, for the young and for 
the old. ‘The meal is always roast, he notes—generally beef, 
he adds, though the modern reader of the Odyssey, perhaps 
from sympathy with Eumaeus, has a feeling that the pig 
played a large part in it. And, he notes, many as are the 
meals Agamemnon gives to his chieftains, whatever the occa- 
sion, the roast meat is the one big dish—“‘no entrées served in 
fig-leaves, no rare titbit, or milk-cakes, or honey-cakes, does 
Homer serve as choice dainties for his kings, but only viands 
by which body and soul might enjoy strength.’ So with 
Alcinous (though he had a garden) ; so with Menelaus at his 
children’s wedding; so with Nestor—‘‘nay! then,” says the old 
man, “let one go to the field for a heifer.”” Kiven the suitors. 
he continues, insolent though they were and recklessly given 
over to pleasure, are not represented as eating fish or birds or 
honey cakes. Priam rebukes his sons for taking the lambs 
and kids of their countrymen. Even though Homer describes 
the Hellespont as teeming with fish, the Phaeacians as devoted 
to the sea, Ithaca as rich in creeks and islands full of fish and 
wild fowl, he never has those things on the table. No, nor 
fruit either—though in a delightful passage he represents it 
as never failing throughout the year, “pear upon pear.” Nor 
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yet does he exhibit his people as wearing garlands or using 
unguents. And when they have put from them desire for 
eating and drinking they will be off to their athletics, the dise 
and the spear. The minstrel and the tumblers are the only 
diversions of the banquet.* 


The modern scholar’ supplements this comment of Athe- 
naeus, but has little or nothing to change. He too emphasizes 
the simplicity of the diet—and of the service of it; no plates, 
no forks, and knives only incidentally— 

ot & és ovetaO’ Etoipa mpoxeimeva yeipas laddov 
They ate, like Charles II, with their fingers, and got them- 
selves in as much of a mess, and water poured on the hands 
was very necessary. Professor Seymour adds to the menu of 
Athenaeus bread, with is obvious, or at least baked cakes of 
wheaten flour or meal, not loaves, and not leavened; onions 
and salt; in lieu of butter or fats, pork fat, suet and marrow; 
honey; cheese—sometimes grated over the wine. Penelope 
kept geese—obviously to be eaten, but we only hear of an 
eagle actually doing it. The nameless bird that we call fowl 
is never mentioned in Greek literature before Theognis; Aris- 
tophanes says in jest or earnest that it is a Persian bird;* but 
chanticleer is pictured on pottery said to be Minoan, so we 
must not draw too hard an argument from silence. On Circe’s 
island Odysseus kills a stag for his men; and in sore need 
Menelaus and his men eat fish. Athenaeus remarks that they 
must have had fish-hooks with them. One allusion to an 
oyster-diver in the Iliad, and masses of cockle shells found at 
Troy and of oysters at Mycene, perhaps imply further variety ; 
but there may be differences of race. There are British sub- 
jects who will not eat whelks or shrimps if they can help it. 


¢Athenaeus I, pp. 8E-10D. 
7T. D. Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, chapter VII. 
8Aristophanes, Birds, 707; 833. 
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The Phaeacians dried their grapes to make raisins as Robinson 
Crusoe did. Simple as this Homeric diet may seem, there is 
no suggestion of hardship or shortage about it: Ithaca and 
Phaeacia are both pictures of plenty. 


When we turn to historical Athens, we are in another 
environment. It is city life—the life of small people who do 
small marketings, as we see in one and another description of 
Aristophanes; people who live in small rooms, and have no 
country demesnes, no common fields, urban as cockneys, and 
as dependent on the country people or others. who will bring 
them food-stuffs to market. And the outstanding change is 
that instead of being, like the Homeric Achaeans, meat-eaters, 
they live more upon fish, or at any rate they talk more about 
fish and make more jokes about it; and their fish is chiefly 
dried fish from the Black Sea. Country life is not extinct; 
there never was an author more typical of country life than 
Xenophon—‘‘the most English of the Athenians,” as Andrew 
Lang called him, and, you might add, the most Homeric. The 
charcoal burners and country folk who throng Aristophanes’ 
comedy will not be forgotten either; but, all the same, Athen- 
ian life is urban. How has the change come? 


It is quite possible that there really was no change; that 
the Athenians were no Achaeans, but “Pelasgians” (whatever 
that means), and that they preserved in diet, as in religious 
usage and other things, the ways of an older day before ever 
the Achaeans came from inland Europe. The Achaeans seem 
to be of another race, to judge from their early use of iron, 
their lavish burning of the dead (which would seem to imply 
forest); and their aversion from fish may be the prejudice of 
an inland race rejecting the unfamiliar. Other considerations 
come in, however. We have no statistics, and, if we had, they 
would be probably wrong—inaccurately recorded and worse 
transmitted; we can only guess at the growth of population 
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in the centuries between Homer and Solon, but it must have 
been very great. There were centuries for it to grow in, and 
endless unoccupied lands round the Mediterranean shores for 
it to expand over. The colonies are evidence enough of the 
main fact; and they imply that Greek populations outgrew 
the home food-supply. There was probably deforestation 
which has been one of the curses of Greece.’ In_ historical 
times shipping timber had to be imported. The charcoal- 
burner and the goat were for centuries the enemy of the trees; 
and deforestation must have meant then what it means now— 
change in climate and temperature; floods when there is rain, 
drought if rain fails; and denudation as the soil is washed out 
of the hillsides. The farming was eminently unscientific, and 
under such treatment the land is exhausted, and recuperation 
is impossible. At all events, we have to note great changes in 
Greek life and new attempts to fit life to its conditions, if the 
conditions cannot be changed. 


Let us leave this Greek problem, for a while, and turn 
overleaf to another phase of our subject—to a story where the 
problem is not altogether the same nor indeed quite parallel, 
and where the solutions are different. Our subject is Diet in 
History, and we have to see how it works change and develop- 
ment. ‘The experience of one race or nation may illustrate that 
of another, even if it is not wholly or even in general parallel. 


There was some years ago a Scot at Cambridge who 
had a grievance against the teachers of English history and 
their textbooks; one of the greatest names of the eighteenth 
century they never mentioned, the name of the man, he used to 
say, who had changed the face of England. It was Jethro 
Tull who had done this and the common histories and historians 
never spoke of him. A great historian of art once asked me 


_ ®*Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work, p. 256, quotes Plato for this, but 
gives no references. 
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if I knew what was the real foundation of the work of Rey- 
nolds and Romney and Gainsborough and the great painters 
of their day; and when I preferred that he should answer his 
own question, he told me “The turnip.” The two men had 
the same thing in mind. 


Medieval England was very largely unreclaimed or 
uncultivated, and what was under cultivation was worked upon 
the open-field system. There was much division and sub- 
division of property, and in places much communal property; 
and the whole village worked on the same lines, doing the same 
things at the same seasons, with the very minimum of indi- 
vidual enterprise or reflection. Indeed Lord Ernle says that 
the country as a whole made no general advance in agriculture 
between the thirteenth century and the eighteenth.” Each 
village was isolated and self-sufficing, he tells us; roads were 
bad and farmers ill educated. EXvery man had to keep step 
with his neighbours, and the stupid man of the village could 
frustrate every attempt at improvement. The farmers formed 
a body like Wordsworth’s cloud that “moveth all together if it 
move at all.” The farming was in general bad. Communal 
ownership or operation was against new ideas, and it was ideas 
that were wanted. The land was not producing anything like 
what it might have, as afterwards appeared. A system, which 
may have been reasonable in its way, in a newly settled coun- 
try with a small population was really outgrown. Grain was 
raised; and so were cattle, but poor beasts, ill bred and ill fed. 
There was not enough meadow land to raise the hay needed to 
keep them alive through the winter, and they had to be slaugh- 
tered in November. The meat was salted down, and whether 
it were kept at home or sold, those who ate it lived on pre- 
served’ meat. It is significant that those who fancied their 
food—like the Ménagier de Paris who wrote the cookery book 


10Lord Ernle, English Farming, p. 194. 
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(with much else) for his fifteen year old wife—insisted on 
meat dishes being very heavily seasoned and spiced. ‘The 
ribald critic of the monks, whose verses are printed under 
Walter Map’s name, says 


Crocum, caryophyllum, piper et cuminum 
Cocus terit, conficit, onerat catinum; 

Perfundit diluvio gustum hunc divinum 
Medus mera sicera moretum et vinum.1! 


A modern layman may be allowed to shirk exact translation 
in detail; but it is a great accumulation of flavours, and the 
central idea seems to have been to avoid tasting the meat. 
which you thought it due to your system to swallow somehow. 
The beasts that were spared, reduced to the lowest possible 
number, barely survived on straw and tree-loppings, exposed 
if sheep to scab and rot, if cattle to the murrain.”* Whatever 
country people could stand, this was no diet to promote the 
health of towns, least of all when towns were so full of every 
kind of filth and smell. 


There were of course regions with alternatives. We are 
told that when the great migration took place from Oxford 
in 1209, the attraction of Cambridge in the fens was that it 
actually lay among the fens, on a river that connected it with 
the sea and brought sea-faring ships to it, and in the midst of 
abundance, fish and eel and wild-fowl—a place of comparative 
plenty. Somewhat the same picture emerges of Boeotia in 
Aristophanes with its lake or swamp Copais, and its famous 
eels, and other dainties. Cambridgeshire, however, was at one 
time a land of ague ; and, says Lord Ernle, Bedfordshire in 
1794 “still disputed with Cambridgeshire the reputation of 
being the Boeotia of agriculture,” and twenty years later had 
long lain under the imputation of being the worst cultivated 
county in England.” It is fair to say that another contem- 

11Walter Map, p. 248, de Mauro et Zoilo, ll. 165-8. 


12Lord Ernle, op. cit., p. 65. 
18Lord Ernle, op. cit., pp. 241, 243. 
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porary critic, Marshall, counts Devonshire the most benighted 
county.” 


Throughout the Middle Ages, then, the supreme neces- 
sity of diet, if it is to be palatable, is spice—not only in 
England, as the name Spicer reminds us, but in Germany and 
France. Pepper, ginger, anything—to get the stuff down! 
But these things do not grow in Europe; they had to be 
fetched from the East; no one was quite clear of the exact 
region, and for long it was supposed to be Arabia. The 
Venetians and the Genoese were the great middlemen who 
supplied the North with spice and anything else that the Orient 
produced. But in the fifteenth century Constantinople fell, 
and the Turks won a new hold on the Mediterranean, which 
they did not use very cannily. At the same time in the West 
new ideas were gaining ground; could not the Orient and the 
spice-lands be reached by sea? Renewed interest in ancient 
geographers had revived the idea of a spherical earth, and the 
voyage of Columbus to reach the Indies from the West had 
unexpected consequences. Under the stimulus of Henry the 
Navigator the Portuguese meanwhile had crept farther and 
farther round the West African coast, southward and south- 
ward, till at last Vasco da Gama entered the harbour of Calicut 
on 20 May, 1498. ”~What in the name of Shaitan are you 
doing here?” shouted a voice in Arabic, as da Gama and his 
officers passed through the streets.” They were soon to know, 
and so were the Venetians whose envoy at Lisbon saw what 
it meant and reported it (in Latin) to his government. 

It was, says Admiral Ballard, a supreme step in history 
that had been taken, and, ever since, those seas have been 
more and more controlled by Western navies. But ours is the 
humbler task of watching the table. The spices now came 


14Ernle, p. 204. 
15Ballard, Rulers of the Indian Ocean, p. 82. 
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by sea and were immensely profitable to those who brought 
them. But mistakes were made. Portugal and her dominions 
fell under the Spanish rule, and the prevailing economic 
theory was that gold is wealth, and that the precious metals 
must not be allowed to leave the country. Erasmus once 
suffered from this theory at Dover. The Spanish government 
prohibited the export of gold to the Orient, and the Oriental 
insisted on it. Then in religious zeal Philip II forbade 
Lisbon to sell pepper and spices to heretics.’* This was invit- 
ing the heretics to come in and fetch the goods themselves, and 
they duly accepted the invitation. And here an odd trick of 
race helped; the Portuguese, whom they had to face, and now 
and then to fight, in the Orient, were the children of Hindu 
mothers, for whom the Mediterranean man had not the re- 
pugnance of the man of the North, then and now resentful of 
mixing races. So the Dutch made good their footing, till in 
an evil hour they put up the price of pepper and spice, and 
London resented it and formed our own East India Company. 
The history of that Company is long and curious and need 
not be told here; but if ever diet affected History, it was surely 
when bad English meat and high Dutch prices drove English- 
men to fetch their own pepper. 


From about the time of the Commonwealth new ideas of 
agriculture were aired; and in spite of great opposition, the 
face of England was changed, as Mr. Mackenzie put it, in 
the eighteenth century. Common farming yielded to enclosures. 
to experiments with clover’ and turnips. ‘The common feed- 
ing of cattle over the fields had to stop, and our hedge-rows 
are monuments of a victory for scientific agriculture.” It was 
not all pure gain; villagers had often to go to the towns and 


16Ballard, Rulers of the Indian Ocean, p. 144. 
17;jucerne or alfalfa seems to have been originally Persian Toa Mndie7 
18Ernle op. cit., p. 28, the hedge bulked big in the new agricultural books. 
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work in the new factories; but in any case, with the increase 
of population, and the appeal of work and wages, that must 
often have been more or less inevitable. But the gain was 
fresh meat all the winter and an obvious gain in national 
health; it meant immense new values in land and profits from 
farming. “The improvements,” says Lord Ernle, “enabled 
England to meet the strain of the Napoleonic wars, to bear 
the burdens of additional taxation, and to feed the vast cen- 
tres of commercial industry, which sprang up as if by magic, 
at a time when food supplies could not have been provided 
from another country.” And the great landlords and 
farmers had their wives and daughters painted by the great 
painters, and England was the richer for ever, even if the 
originals sometimes cross the Ocean. 


But the English table, recruited by Oriental spices 
brought in English ships, by fresh meat fed on Persian clover 
and Swedish roots, by wheat grown on lands improved by 
care and science, was further enriched from overseas. The 
potato is an American plant, even if it is called the Irish 
potato, and in our own day we have seen it re-inforced by its 
more delicate cousin, the tomato. But America had a greater 
gift for us; our subject is diet, so you will not think of 
tobacco. But here let Charles Lamb speak for me. “This is 
Christmas day 1815 with us,” he writes to Thomas Manning 
in China. . . “if it should be the consecrated season with you, 
I don’t see how you can keep it. You have no turkeys; you 
would not desecrate the festival by offering up a withered 
Chinese Bantam, instead of the savoury grand Norfolcian 
holocaust that smokes all around my nostrils at this moment 
from a thousand firesides... Tis our rosy-cheeked, home- 
stalled divines, whose faces shine to the tune of ‘Unto us a 
child is born,’ faces fragrant with the mincepies of half a 


19Ernle, op. cit., p. 149. 
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century, that alone can authenticate the cheerful mystery;”’ 
but he trenches on theology in the holy tide with bowels re- 
freshed. And he forgets to thank China for his tea. 


To finish off our own story, we all know how English 
population outgrew our own supplies of wheat and meat, how 
the corn-laws were swept away and free trade brought in and 
the markets of the world captured by English goods. We see 
to-day the deadlock in the United States between manufac- 
turing people and farmers—free entry for Canadian wheat, 
if not stock, and every article of daily life protected. “They 
may say what they like about eating and drinking,” but diet 
takes and keeps a big place in History. 


One last question before we return to Classical Greece. 
What, I was once asked, and I could not answer, what did 
Africa eat, before the white man brought from overseas 
mainly from the New World, the banana, the bread fruit, the 
pea-nut, the cassava, the yam and the maize? I leave that 
question, with an added problem; there is in West Africa 
hardly any meat-supply (other than the human) as a result 
of the tse-tse fly; was it always so, or is the fly an immigrant 
also? 


In Greece, as we saw, the population easily outgrew 
the food-supply. One-fifth or so of the soil of Greece, we are 
told, is all that is fitted for cultivation; a still smaller propor- 
tion if Boeotia and Thessaly are set aside.” ‘The margin 
between normal life and starvation was always and everywhere 
much narrower than was pleasant or safe. When Mardonius 
commented on the absurdity of Greek warfare: “when they 
have declared war against each other, they come down to the 
fairest and most level ground that they can find, and there 
they fight, so that the victors come off not without great harm; 


20Grundy, Thucydides, p. 246. 
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and of the vanquished I say not a word, for they are utterly 
destroyed.’” He is right in his facts, but his comment is that 
of a prince from a far more spacious empire. That fair and 
level ground was obviously the one or the best wheat-field 
of the community—its very life. If the enemy could hold it 
long enough to reap or ruin the crop, how were the town 
people to live? They must go down to that fair and level 
ground and fight as long as the enemy chose to stand. ‘There 
was little need there for tactics or strategy; the soldier should 
be heavily armed—and he was; Greek armour was very heavy, 
the helmet heavier than the medieval; he must stand his 
ground and be able to bear the blows of the enemy and deal 
his own. It was so far war at its very simplest, and it pro- 
duced the best heavy-armed troops the world saw for centuries 
—a specialized type of soldier, good, incomparable at his own 
work, but useless at other kinds of fighting, as Demosthenes 
learnt and Iphicrates proved. The hoplite grew out of the 
necessity for the six bushels of wheat that the average man is 
computed to have consumed per annum in Greece.” It is 
perhaps relevant to interpolate two other estimates; the 
average American of to-day is supposed to consume the same 
amount of wheat, but his six bushels are helped out with much 
else that the ancient Greek never knew—ice cream, for in- 
stance; French consumption on the other hand is said to be 
eight bushels per man per annum. 


Greece never moved away from the feeling that the first 
thing in war must be to destroy the enemy’s food supply or 
to protect your own. It says a great deal for Pericles that he 
saw that Athens could ignore the destruction of her farms by 
the Spartans in the Peloponnesian war; and how strong was 
the conservative opposition to this new form of national sui- 


21Herodotus, vii, 9. 
22Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work, p. 256. 
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cide, we see in Aristophanes’ good Acharnians. Of course it 
made a difference if you were a farmer. But it was a new and 
uncomfortable idea that the city within the walls that linked 
her to the Peiraeus was to be regarded as an island and the 
rest of Attica sacrificed. Sacrificed it was by the end of the 
twenty-seven years: even the tiles of the farm houses were 
sold by the pillaging invaders to Theban dealers. Yet that 
Athens did in fact hold out for those years is a sign of the 
triumph of the ideas of Solon, his conviction that Athens need 
not raise her own food if she could hold the sea. Megara had 
not that control of the sea, and the devastation of her small 
territory ruined her. 


Elsewhere in Greece, if not everywhere, we find another 
outcome of this narrow margin in food supply in the bitter 
spirit that animates Greek politics. Once again we may need 
the caution that there are more factors than one in any im- 
portant feature or movement of a national life. But it is hard 
for people who have never looked starvation in the face to 
determine the limits to which the starving should go or will 
go when they believe rightly or wrongly that their traditional 
opponents have plenty. The wars of religion should warn us, 
however, how far people will go for ideas; and the Greeks 
were always far more interested in ideas than Anglo-Saxons 
have as a rule shown themselves. Political theory could dis-' 
turb them more quickly than it does us. But the food problem 
is not to be ignored. 


It was very early that this food problem began to be felt 
and it continued for centuries, though the solution varied from 
century to century. The first great attempt to meet the need 
was to send the surplus population where it could hope to find 
food if there were not enough at home. Colonization was an 
amazing success in the long run, whatever unrecorded disasters 
accompanied its beginnings, as has been the experience of most 
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other colonizing peoples. It relieved the pressure at home; it 
found food and dwellings for the overflow and further growth 
of population and its needs, which in its turn meant increase of 
activity and production, and expansion of commerce. ‘The 
new colony called for goods at once—for woollen clothes for 
the settlers in South Russia—for tools probably and all sorts 
of immediately needed implements and conveniences, till the 
craftsmen in the new place found their feet; and all this meant 
stimulus to employment in the old home town, paid for in raw 
material and in food supply. Whatever disagreements might 
arise between metropolis and colony—Corinth and Corcyra 
are the typical instance—none the less one might say that 
colonization made the Greek world, as later on, after Alex- 
ander a rather different type of expansion made the Hellen- 
istic age. Each outpouring of men, trained by Greek life 
to think—vons dvdpa dudaoxee— Meant in the long run a new 
attitude to life, new reactions, fresh movements in art and in 
philosophy. We need not regret too much the meagre table 
of the Greek. 


In Athens the solution was rather different. Her arrival 
(so to speak) in the Greek world was late, for various reasons 
not all of which are explained. Miletus and Corinth were 
ahead of her in the colonial field; and when Athens did at- 
tempt colonization it failed. Thurii has one famous citizen 
who is reclaimed by Halicarnassus. But when Athens found 
herself, like the other Greek communities, confronted by the 
food problem, it was solved for her by a man of genius, the 
greatest and first of Greek economists. Solon knew the 
Mediterranean world; a man of business, a traveller, and some- 
thing of a poet, he combined the experience, the intelligence 
and the imagination that a statesman needs. He saw a hungry 
people and a meagre soil. It was to that meagre soil, as 
Thucydides recognized, that Attica owed her immunity from 
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invasions in the days of the great migrations. ‘The land would 
never, Solon saw, raise enough wheat for a considerable people; 
and meanwhile what it did raise was going over the border to 
feed the nearest commercial rival. The Megarid was notori- 
ously a hopeless patch of stones, yet Megara was or had been 
a great colonizing power and remained a great commercial 
centre. Megara’s food supplies came from the Black Sea” 
and from Attica. Solon at once cut off the Attic supplies, 
prohibiting export of any agricultural produce except olive 
oil which (he knew) had a ready market in the Black Sea 
wheat-fields; and he made it plain that Athens’ future was to 
be upon the sea. A modern community cannot easily shift 
from wheat to garden produce and poultry; and the olive is a 
plant of slower growth than the lettuce. Time was required; 
meanwhile came Pisistratus, and the vine* was added to 
Attica’s main products, and a fresh assault was made very 
successfully on Black Sea markets. Solon’s main work, how- 
ever, was to turn his people almost bodily from agriculture to 
manufacture and to commerce.*® A country, like our own, 
which led the modern world in the application of steam to 
industry and simultaneously secured a large share of the 
world’s carrying trade and which has long maintained the 
safety and the freedom of the seas with an efficient navy, is 
only doing again what Athens did in the ancient world. For 
generations starvation was no real risk in England or in 
Athens; persons here and there might starve, classes might 
have insufficient food or inadequate food; but in neither com- 
munity was the old dread on the whole more than a memory, 
hard to realize. German submarines and Aegospotami in the 
one case and the other might bring it back, did bring it back; 
but such experience of War was unusual. 


230n Black Sea products and their control, see Polybius ii, 38. 

24Vines, Mr. Tarn says of later Ionia, gave roughly five times the profit 
of wheat off the same acreage; Hellenistic Civilization, p. 205. 

25This point is noted by Plutarch, Solon, 22. 
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Yet the Peloponnesian War was longer than the Euro- 
pean, and it unsettled Greek life irrecoverably. Communi- 
ties did recover; the Peiraeus regained its trade; but Greece, 
for all the loss of life in the War, found herself again with 
more population than her farmers and traders could feed. 
Isocrates is the vow clamantis that tells of poverty and of 
homeless men driven by poverty to wander. One cannot be 
certain, at such a distance of time, how many of these unem- 
ployed would have cared to turn back to the employments of 
peace. Aristophanes lets us see in some of his earlier plays 
that the munition-workers were against peace, and in the latest 
of them that socialistic theory was familiar in Athens. But, 
in any case the food problem was solved, temporarily and 
badly, by the growth of mercenary armies, available retail and 
wholesale, for mischief or empire, and in fact required by the 
development of military science. Cyrus called off 13,000 
mercenaries, a large part of whom returned to Greece or its 
neighborhood; and after that there was always a demand for 
them in the Persian empire and in the kingdoms that succeeded 
Alexander. ‘The new foundations of the great Macedonian 
kings drew off much population from Greece; and if the indi- 
vidual families still felt the pressure of the food problem, they 
solved it by infanticide.** But till the Roman civil wars Greece 
was not actually depopulated.” 


Throughout, it will be noted, apart from Solon’s diversion 
of agriculture from wheat to the olive and vine, no real at- 
tempt seems to have been made to improve methods, or to 
make a science of agriculture. ‘Xenophon in his Ischomachus 
draws the ideal farmer: but he is a glorified disciple of Hesiod 
rather than a fore-runner of Jethro Tull or Lord Townshend. 


So far for the greater issues that depended on the diet; 


20W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization, pp. 86, 87. 
27W. W. Tarn, ib., p. 88. 
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and now a little about the diet itself. Here not Athenaeus 
with the appalling menus of princes and plutocrats in the Hel- 
lenistic period, the monumental meals of history, but Aristo- 
phanes may be our guide. A comic poet, like a satirist, warns 
us to be on our guard about his statements; but, with care, we 
may use them; he is bound to touch fact now and then, as 
Polybius suggests in his remark about Homer; it will not 
all be invention. A poet, then, who writes about peace and 
its blessings, is almost bound to include plenty among them, 
and Aristophanes had no reluctance. The bread, the main 
staple of life, as we saw, came from the Black Sea, and con- 
tinued to do so down to the days of Demosthenes who says in 
the Leptines speech that “of all men we use far the most 
imported wheat.”** And so it continued. In the second cen- 
tury B.C. even the country population had to buy grain,” and 
paid for it by exporting honey, figs, and olives. Barley, too, 
had its place in the diet, and was grown to some extent 
in Attica”. daya6% cai vata per’ dptov, said the proverb; barley 
bread would do, failing wheaten. Dried fish came in quantities 
from the Black Sea, where it was caught in the Sea of Azov, 
as cod is caught to-day on the banks of Newfoundland, and 
sent dried to Greece to help the pious through the fast days. 
“Cheaper than dried fish” is a flout of Aristophanes,’ who 
contrasts the luxuries of the peace which Dikaiopolis is to 
enjoy with the soldier’s rations. “Boy,” cries Lamachus, 
“bring me my knapsack!” (“my supper-basket,” says Dikaio- 
polis—‘‘onions!’ —(“‘I’m sick of onions’”)— “Rotten dried 
fish!”** No! No! Dikaiopolis doesn’t want such things; he 
wants fat meat, and thrushes and ring-doves, hare and hare 


28Demosthenes, c. Lept., 31. 

20W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, pp. 3138, 248. 
80Aristophanes, Peace, 1322. 

31Wasps, 491. 

32Acharnians, 1097 ff. 
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soup—the hare plays a large part; even Socrates is set to dis- 
course on hare-hunting by Xenophon*—and sweetbread and 
cheese cakes; and a cask for the casque that Lamachus will 
have. And there are such things as fried cuttle-fish too,we learn 
before the play is over, and who forgets the eel, addressed in 
Aeschylean strains varied with Kuripides? “Eldest of Kopais’ 
fifty daughters, O loved and lost and longed for! Heaven 
send that not in death itself may I be without thee—stewed 
in beetroot!’ A pre-Christian Mewm est propositum. In the 
Lysistrata we have a market scene—the soldiers in their arms 
crawl among the cabbages bargaining for shrimps, stowing 
omelettes in their helmets and stealing fruit.** In general, it 
seems a simple diet. The athlete was exceptional among 
Greeks in the quantity of meat that he ate (“the slave of his 
jaw and his belly’) and in the stupidity of mind that it 
induced and his all-round uselessness for anything but his own 
form of athletics.“ The political triumph of the “Sausage- 
Seller’ and his powers of vituperation will be recalled by 
readers of Aristophanes, who will draw very many inferences 
from his trade and his manners. 


Another comic poet, Hermippos, writing in 429, gives us 
a custom house inventory of imports—some at least for the 
table—from the Hellespont mackerel and dried fish; from 
Italy grain (spelt) and sides of beef; from Syracuse pigs and 
cheese; from Rhodes raisins and figs that give you good 
dreams; from KEuboea pears and noble sheep; from the Pa- 
phlagonians walnuts and rich almonds, the dainties of the 
banquet; from Phoenicia dates and fine wheat flour. We need 
not chronicle the lies imported from King Perdiccas of Mace- 
don, and other indigestible things; but an odd little note in 


33Xenophon, Memorabilia ili, 11, 8; cf. his Cynegeticos, 6, 8. 
S4Lysistrata, 557 ff. 
35Cf. E. Norman Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports, pp. 126-8. 
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Xenophon’s Anabasis* chronicles an interesting discovery— 
“as for the dates of the palm, the sort one sees in Greece were 
put aside for the servants; but those reserved for the masters 
are selected, marvellous for their beauty and size, and look 


like amber—a pleasant thing at a banquet, but apt to cause 
headache.”’ 


No reader of Aristophanes is likely to forget that the 
mother of Euripides sold vegetables; the exact ground that 
made “the son of the garden quean’’” discreditable and the 
botanical description of the vegetables are lost to history; but 
someone, it must be presumed, bought and probably ate them. 
Small fresh fish were also sold in the market—sprat, anchovy 
and sardine,” etc.; larger ones, too, whose scales might be 
mistaken for the very small silver coins, five-cent pieces as it 
were, that people went marketing with—coins which, for want 
of ticket pockets, they carried in their mouths.” Beans, too, 
are mentioned—a food forbidden by Pythagoras for some 
inscrutable reason. 


But perhaps the most famous item of all we are forget- 
ting. “O shining old town of the violet crown, O Athens the 
envied,” quotes the chorus in The Knights from Pindar. Yes, 
says the earlier chorus in the Acharnians, you always tumble 
to that quotation, every embassy quoted it; ““Violet-crowned” 
and you sat up at once. 

“And then, if they added the shiny, they got 
whatever they asked for their praises, 


Though apter, I ween, for an oily sardine 
than for you and your City the phrase is.’’4° 


“The gray-leafed olive, nurturer of children,” is the staid 


386A nabasis ii, 3, 15. 

37F'rogs, 840. 

38Wasps, 493 ff. 

39Wasps, 791. 

49K nights, 1829; Acharnians, 637 ff. 
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phrase of Sophocles,“, and the epithet is specially fitting, the 
commentator tells us, as it follows an allusion to Demeter and 
Koré, who at the Thesmophoria receive prayer addressed to 
them and to Earth “nurturer of children.” A more prosaic 
and literalist interpretation sees in the epithet the fact, re- 
corded also by Juvenal, that the olive played a large part in 
the nurture of children. 


Further we need not go. The extravagances of the menu 
devised in the Hellenistic age by absurd monarchs, and copied 
later on by absurder Romans, have their place in history, no 
doubt. They wasted labour, they sent gold and silver back to 
the Orient in exchange for flavours and nonsense, they gave 
the chronicler and the satirist not exactly new themes but 
modern instances, and they reveal a certain degree of moral 
breakdown to be followed by financial failure. But they can 
hardly be classed under our heading of Diet. ‘They are the 
freaks of individuals and not the daily round of nations. But 
that there is a field for historical study in the common dishes 
and tastes of the people, in their necessities, we may agree— 
if it was ever really disputable. 


41Sophocles, Oed. Col., 701, and D. G. Hogarth, The Nearer East, p. 
191, SOLS oil has no superior in its rapid capacity both to satisfy and 
nourish.” 


IMMORTALITY 


By C. F. Lioyp 


They married wit and beauty, 
All on a summer day. 

Wit got the best of beauty 
And stole her rose away. 

Beauty nursed her children 
While wit got his reward 

In coin and wine and laughter, 


Till he became a lord. 


They buried wit and beauty, 
All on an autumn morn. 
Flock of screaming blackbirds 
Circled o’er the corn. 
Now wit is long forgotten 
But ’neath the summer moon, 
Above the grave of beauty, 
You'll find a rose in June. 


CARLYLE’S “IMPERIOUS QUEEN OF HEARTS,” 
A CANADIAN 


By Murpocu MacKinnon 





T is now fifty years since Thomas Carlyle, to use his own 

ominous words, “sank in the still eternity.” Frequent 
references have been made to the fact that a number of his 
relatives had lived and died in Canada. His brother Alick 
emigrated to this country in 1843. His youngest sister, Janet, 
the wife of Robert Hanning, came to Canada in 1851 and 
lived the last few years of her life in Toronto. Her descendants 
are found in various parts of this Dominion to-day. 

Thomas’ chief concern for his brother pioneering in this 
broad land, as he himself was destined to pioneer in the still 
more spacious realm of the mind, was that he should not cross 
the border into the United States or cease to be a British 
subject. It is surprising that externals like the artificial boun- 
daries separating one country from another should have given 
any concern to a transcendentalist like Carlyle. His own 
literary works found recognition and a publisher not among 
his thirty million Britishers whom he rated as ‘mostly fools,’ 
but first of all in the cultured city of Boston. He owed much 
to the friendship and admiration and practical co-operation of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson in determining the success of his 
French Revolution and Frederick the Great. 


It was my privilege a few years ago to peruse some 
eight or ten original letters of Thomas Carlyle’s, written 
to his sister above referred to. ‘These letters were then and, 
as far as known, are now in the possession of a grand- 
niece of the famous writer. She spent a few years in the 
province of Sasketchewan and since her marriage has lived in 
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British Columbia. There can be no question as to the genuine- 
ness of these letters, for Carlyle’s hand-writing was as typical 
of the man as his abrupt and turbulent literary style. They 
should prove an addition to the collection of original manu- 
scripts from the pen of the sage of Chelsea, wherever that 
collection is now being made.—This, by the way. 


This article is interested in another point of contact, a 
more significant and romantic point of contact which Carlyle 
had with this country. Comparatively little attention has been 
paid to the fact that, while the brilliant Jane Welsh had 
become the devoted wife of Carlyle, and their correspondence 
has been indiscriminately touched and ear-marked by the 
world’s coarse thumb, his first love (and perhaps his only love) 
was a native of Prince Edward Island and lived a substantial 
portion of her life on this side of the Atlantic. 


The reference is of course to Margaret Gordon whom the 
philosopher immortalized in his Blumine of Sartor Resartus. 
Born in Charlottetown, August 24, 1798, she was the daughter 
of Alexander Gordon and Margaret Patterson and the grand- 
daughter of Walter Patterson, the first English Lieutenant- 
Governor of Prince Edward Island (1770-1786). The old 
house in which Governor Patterson lived on the Fort lot, now 
known as Rocky Point, was the house of the French governors 
previous to the formal ceding of the Island to Great Britain 
by the Treaty of Paris in 1763. 

Gordon was a Scotsman who had served as a medical 
officer with the “Guards” during the American Revolutionary 
War and was appointed Hospital Mate of the 42nd Regiment, 
Black Watch, then stationed in Charlottetown. He was after- 
wards transferred to Halifax, Nova Scotia, to fill a similar 
position there. Consequently Margaret Gordon lived a few 
of her childhood years in the latter province as well. The 
father became involved in financial difficulties both in Char- 
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lottetown and in Halifax and when in 1803 he was reduced to 
half pay, the situation was well nigh desperate. In the hope 
of improving his circumstances by selling some property 
in the old land, he sailed for England and died suddenly on 
board ship, leaving Mrs. Gordon and her four little children, 
of whom Margaret was the youngest, in distressing circum- 
stances. After the remarriage of their mother to a Dr. Guthrie, 
then stationed in Halifax, the two sisters, Mary: and 
Margaret, were placed under the care and guardianship of 
their aunt, a Mrs. Usher of Kirkcaldy, Scotland. It was here 
that Margaret Gordon and Thomas Carlyle met years later, 
for, to use the high-sounding words of Sartor, ‘it was appointed 
that the high celestial orbit of Blwmine should intersect the low 
sublunary one of our Forlorn.’ 


Thomas Carlyle had been engaged as a schoolmaster in 
Kirkcaldy. Here he found Edward Irving, who was destined 
to become his life-long friend, and who was engaged at the 
present time in the same noble calling with himself. Margaret 
was the star pupil in Irving’s grammar school and he it was 
- who first brought his favourite student to the attention of his 
bosom friend. Irving himself was devoted to—‘“well nigh in 
love with’—Margaret, as far as this devotion was allowable 
in one who was engaged to be married to another. On the 
principle that nothing is lost which is given to a friend, he 
did the next best thing and introduced her to Carlyle. Thus 
began the significant friendship which has continued to 
concern and puzzle students of English literature for 
upwards of fifty years. Here began ‘the approximation of 
the like and unlike,’ where heavenly attraction first broke 
forth into a flame. Here began that ‘first, love which is infinite 
and which can be followed by no second like unto it.’ Here 
we see ‘the fire development of the universal spiritual elec- 
tricity.’ Here Carlyle came face to face with this ‘visible 
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Divinity,’ who had become incarnate in The Garden of the 
Gulf, and who walked in his garden in the cool of the day. 


Margaret Gordon is described as having’ been young, 
stately and beautiful. She was a brilliant conversationalist 
and endowed with grace and animation of expression. Her 
accent was prettily English and her voice had unusual charm 
and winning quality. There is no wonder that Thomas Car- 
lyle, brilliant intellect that he was, solitary and forlorn in this 
weary and unintelligible world, should have been attracted to 
this blue-eyed, yellow-haired and altogether charming young 
woman of eighteen. He was twenty-three. “Suddenly as at 
the touch of a seraph’s wand his whole soul is roused from its 
deepest recesses; and all that was painful and that was blissful 
there, dim images, vague feelings of a whole past and a whole 
future, are heaving in unquiet eddies within him.” Her wit 
and merriment, inherited from her Irish grandfather, would 
have served as an antidote to the philosophic profundities of 
the author of The French Revolution. ‘Soft speaking and 
gentle and as kind as she was bonny,’ she would have formed 
a striking contrast and perhaps a fitting compliment to the 
stern and rugged and creative gifts of the shaggy seer of 
Eccclefechan. “One of the living flowers that decorate the earth 
and inspire men’s dreams of heaven,’ she would have brought 
poetry and tenderness and, in her later years, the simplicities 
of a pure and undefiled religion within the radius of a life 
lived too exclusively upon the intellectual plane. This con- 
tribution Jane Welsh may not have been fitted by nature and 
upbringing to make. In the case of Jane, intellectually awake, 
highly endowed, an outstanding personality equally gifted in 
insight and penetration with Carlyle himself, it was more of 
‘like to like’ than ‘like in difference.’ Nor can her early fond- 
ness for Edward Irving be overlooked in making a final deter- 
mination of this matter. 
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Nor was Margaret Gordon blind to the brilliant gifts 
possessed by her friend, the Kirkcaldy domine. She antici- 
pated Jane Welsh and the rest of the world in recognizing his 
superior intellectual powers and saw with unusual clearness 
the dangers and weaknesses inherent in the too exclusive use 
of these powers. Few critics of Carlyle have been able to ‘hit 
off’ with greater accuracy his weaknesses and his strength than 
this young woman, whose education was limited to what 
French, Latin and Mathematics she acquired in Irving’s 
Grammar School. One advice she proffered in her letter 
of farewell: ‘Cultivate the milder dispositions of your heart,” 
she made bold to write him, “subdue the more extravagant 
visions of the brain. In time your abilities must be known; 
among your acquaintances they are already beheld with 
wonder and delight; by those whose opinion will be valuable, 
they hereafter will be appreciated. Genius will render you 
great. May virtue render you beloved. Remove the awful 
distance between you and ordinary men by kind and gentle 
manners; deal mildly with their inferiority, and be convinced 
they will respect you as much and like you more. Why con- 
ceal the real goodness that flows in your heart?” All this 
when she was twenty-one and Carlyle had not yet written a 
line! These are not the airy nothings of an aspiring social 
butterfly, however much she may have given herself in subse- 
quent years to the gaieties of society and the evanescent 
pleasures of the world. Margaret Gordon betrays a genuine 
understanding of the great man and if her admiration falls 
short of the ‘naptha fire’ of love that Carlyle cherished toward 
his Blumine, it is submitted, nevertheless, that Mrs. Usher 
may have much to answer for in this area of her moral re- 
sponsibility. By the ideals she inculcated, as well as by her 
active interference in the social relationships of Carlyle and 
Margaret Gordon, she may have been the unprovidential 
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instrument that prevented the consummation of a friendship 
so auspiciously begun, denying to both Margaret and ‘Thomas 
the full desires of their hearts. 


“I spent the Christmas holidays in Fife,” he wrote his 
friend Irving in 1818. ‘That was as near as a dour Scot could 
go in reporting frankly that he had gone to Kirkcaldy to see 
and woo and, if possible, win the affection of Margaret 
Gordon. “It is impossible to attain the solitary happiness of 
the stoic, and hurtful if it were possible.” Not until he came 
to the postscript did he venture to divulge the happiness that 
came to him during those Christmas holidays ‘in Fife.’ It 
was not the natural scenery of Fife, nor the historic institu- 
tions of ‘the lang toon,’ but the magnetism of Edward Irving’s 
erstwhile pupil that drew him there. “They were the happiest, 
for many reasons which I cannot at this time explain, that for 
a long space have marked the tenor of my life.” This is surely 
a philosopher’s detached way of saying that the sight of 
Margaret Gordon’s blue eyes and yellow hair was like Rhine- 
wine in his veins. She of the ‘softly-grave, softly-elegant, 
witty and comely type, with a good deal of gracefulness, intel- 
ligence and other talent,’ led his thoughts away from himself 
and his speculations concerning the ultimate destiny of the 
universe and induced him to think of reality as it looked out of 
the countenance of his visible divinity. If it be true that 
Shakespeare’s heroes are all heroines, it is also true that at 
least one heroine should have appeared in Carlyle’s Heroes 
and Hero Worship. 


Mrs. Usher, the aunt, suspected nothing during the early 
stages of the acquaintance of Carlyle and Margaret Gordon. 
Margaret saw in him a genius destined to make a name for 
himself in the world of thought, and Carlyle saw in her one 
whom he likened to “a star among earthly lights.” In her 
presence he heard “harps and pure voices making the stillness 
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live.’ They grew together as naturally as flowers grow in 
the spring. But a light shone into Mrs. Usher’s mind one day 
and she determined forthwith to put an end to any hopes the 
Kirkcaldy schoolmaster may have cherished. ‘There was 
another man in the case. Whether that ‘case’ was Miss 
Gordon’s affections or Mrs. Usher’s mundane and prudent 
thoughts, is not easily determined at this late date. The 
letter of “a long, long adieu” followed, inspired, it is suggested, 
by the aunt’s antipathy to the domine more than by any lack 
of appreciation on the part of the writer herself. 


Miss Gordon—all but the memory of her—passed com- 
pletely out of his life. ‘I hear not of Margaret,” he wrote his 
friend years after, “and know not if I ever shall. Such beings 
are shadows, radiant shadows, that cross our path in this dark 
voyage; we gaze on them with rapture for a moment; and 
pass away—borne onward by the tide of fate, never to behold 
them, never more.” 


In his Reminiscences he refers to ‘poor Margaret.’ 
“Speak to her since the ‘good-bye’ then, at Kirkcaldy in 1819 
I never did or could. I saw her, recognizable to me, here in 
her London time twice (1840 or so), once with her maid in 
Piccadilly, promenading, little altered; a second time, that 
same year or next, on horseback both of us and meeting in the 
gate of Hyde Park where her eyes (but that was all) said to 
‘me most touchingly. ‘Yes, yes; that is you!” This from 
Carlyle’s pen fifty years after his schoolmastering in Fife. 


This parting experience is idealized in the chapter on 
“Romance” in Sartor Resartus: “Farewell then, Madam, said 
he, not without sternness, for his stung pride helped him. She 
put her hand in his, she looked in his face; tears started to her 
eyes; in wild audacity he clasped her to his bosom; their lips 
were joined, the two souls, like two dew-drops, rushed into one 
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—for the first time, and for the last! Thus was Teufelsdrockh 
made immortal by a kiss.” 


Margaret Gordon went to London to be for a time with 
her mother and step-father who left Halifax years before and 
had gone to live in the big city. It is not surprising to learn 
that she was married there on January 4, 1824, to one Alex- 
ander Bannerman, banker, wine merchant and manufacturer, — 
of Aberdeen. She was twenty-five and he ten years her senior. 
It is quite apparent that Bannerman was intellectually not the 
equal of his wife. He had his gifts. He was a political 
reformer, agreeable to all who came his way. From 1832 
to 1841 he represented the city of Aberdeen in the House of 
Commons and in recognition of public services rendered he 
was Knighted in 1851, and at the same time appointed Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Prince Edward Island. 

Thus the wheel of fortune has gone the round and 
Margaret Gordon, as Lady Bannerman, is back to her native 
province, back to the old Government House where her mother 
was born and back to the city of Charlottetown where she had 
spent the first few years of her life. The people of the Island 
were not indifferent to the fact that one of their ‘ain folk’ 
was to be among them as the first lady of the land. On the 
night of her arrival there was a general illumination in her 
honour. Entering the harbour by the steamer Rose, which 
was neither a “car ferry” nor an “‘icebreaker,” she could see on 
the left a beautiful stretch of farm and woodland where her 
grandfather had lived and her mother was born. Near the 
mouth of the York River there stood the house where she and 
her sister and brother had played as children. St. Paul’s 
Anglican Church where she was baptized and where she sub- 
sequently worshipped, reared its steeple in the distance and 
St. James Presbyterian Church stood on ground once owned 
by her father. Three happy years were spent by the Banner: 
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mans in beautiful Prince Edward Island. Scenes immor- 
talized by L. M. Montgomery, including her beloved 
Cavendish, were visited by them and in every instance they 
were heartily received by the people. ‘They filled a similar 
position in the Bahamas from 1854 to 1857 and then in the 
ancient colony of Newfoundland from 1857 to 1864, when 
they returned to London. 


On three or four different occasions Lady Bannerman vis- 
ited Halifax and the scenes of her early childhood. “The old 
town clock,” built the year of her father’s promotion as 
“apothecary to the forces’ there, had been doing service in 
the old city for over fifty years. The “Sebastopol monument,” 
commemorating the achievements of battalions which her 
father had served, was erected previous to her last visit in 
1864. 


She was acquainted with Judge Haliburton, “Sam Slick,” 
one of our earliest Canadian authors, and Mrs. Haliburton 
was one of her most intimate friends, first in Halifax and 
afterwards in London. “I have received unbounded kindness 
here,” she wrote from Halifax to Mrs. Millington Singe, her 
husband’s niece, “and made some real friends among those 
whom I should always wish to have as friends—the people of 
God. Dr. Twining (Garrison Chaplain) has been especially 
my first, and his acquaintance is a privilege I highly prize.” 
As may be inferred, Lady Bannerman in her later years cul- 
tivated an intense evangelical piety and gave herself to vari- 
ous private philanthropies around her home. She made liberal 
contributions to the Sons of Temperance Society in Prince 
Edward Island and the distinction which the Island Province 
enjoys to-day in the matter of sobriety owes something to her 
undoubted influence. 


Carlyle knew of Bannerman’s appointment on this side of 
the water but he was not impressed, nor is he very accurate 
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in his reference to the Maritimes. Alexander Gordon he 
plants in ‘““New Brunswick, I think,” and Alexander Banner- 
man in “Nova Scotia or so.” The author of The French 
Revolution should have known better. The Islanders have a 
real grievance against him! ‘There is apparent a conscious 
inexactness borne of pride and pique, which is not a charac- 
teristic of this student of history. In his Reminiscences he 
speaks of Margaret Gordon’s marriage to “some rich insig- 
nificant Mr. Something who afterwards got into Parliament, 
thence out to Nova Scotia—or so—as Governor.” From the 
lofty tower of Teufelsdrockh Sir Alexander Bannerman’s 
services may have been insignificant enough. But Carlyle’s 
regard for detail and his power of appreciation are vitiated 
by his recollection that this shrewd and pawky Aberdonian, 
whose services both in Parliament and as the Governor of three 
different colonies were highly regarded, had stymied him in 
what is admittedly life’s keenest game. 


There is a story told of Bannerman which presents him as 
not unlike Carlyle himself in his bluntness on occasion. He 
was ill at St. John’s, Newfoundland, but made a good recov- 
ery, for he was blessed with a strong constitution. “I am very 
glad, Sir Alexander,” said his doctor, “to see you so well. I 
had to use very strong remedies to bring you through.” “Oh, 
d—n your strong remedies,” answered the brusque Scot; 
“come here to the press and you may take them all away with 
you, for I never used any of them.” 


J. M. Barrie’s references to his youthful romances con- 
trast with Carlyle’s frankness in speaking and writing of his 
friendship with Margaret Gordon in the early days. Barrie 
excited the curiosity of his friends in “Thrums” recently by 
telling them that his first poem had been written and dedicated 
to a young lady of that town. It was forwarded to her through 
the mail, unsigned, and unfortunately she never knew who 
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her poet-lover was. “Strange it is,” Sir James whimsically 
remarked, “that just as I was about to mention her name we 
have come to the next item on the programme.” 


But it is significant that there is no record indicating that 
Margaret Gordon spoke or wrote of her early friendship with 
Thomas Carlyle. 


R. C. Archibald, whose research in this field twenty years 
ago placed all students of Carlyle heavily in his debt, mentions 
that students of Carlyle in Prince Edward Island were quite 
accustomed to speak of Lady Bannerman as Blumine pre- 
vious to the publication of the Reminiscences and letters which 
gave the public access to the facts, and that no one but Lady 
Bannerman herself could have given them inside information 
in this matter. But proof of this surmise is not forthcoming. 


Was it a case where the man whose abilities she admired, 
but who had never touched the mainsprings of her affection, 
had passed completely out of her thought and life? Or was 
J. M. Sloan on the right scent when he suggested in the Lon- 
don Chronicle years ago that her very reticence speaks more 
suggestively than any words could have done? “Could it be 
that the lingering afterglow of her maiden’s fancy for Carlyle, 
as it stretched far back among splendours of memory, was too 
subduing for words, and too sacred in its refulgence to permit 
any revival of friendly advances towards her ‘genius’ through 
all the circuit of years?’ 


Margaret Gordon died the day before Christmas, 1878, 
two years before her once ardent lover, Thomas Carlyle, who 
died February 4, 1881. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPEANS IN WESTERN 
CANADA 


By Dr. WALTER MuRRAY 


ARLY in 1930 there came to Dr. W. J. Black of the 
Colonization Department of the Canadian National 
Railways the happy idea of a competition to determine the 
relative degree of progress being attained by communities 
of immigrants from the continent of Europe who had settled 
in Western Canada. This competition was to be measured in 
terms not of wealth but of those things that make for better 
living and attractive homes. For each of the three prairie 
provinces Sir Henry Thornton sanctioned prizes of $1,000, 
$500 and $250 a year for a period of five years, the winner of 
the first prize in any year to be declared ineligible for a prize 
in subsequent years. To be eligible for the competition, a 
community was to consist of a municipality or a group of six 
or more school districts with a population of at least 75 per cent 
of immigrants of the first or second generation from Continen- 
tal Europe. 


In the three provinces forty communities with about 
125,000 persons, 600 schools and nearly 25,000 school children 
entered the competition. These communities represented thir- 
teen different nationalities of European extraction. In 
Saskatchewan there were eighteen competitors, one Hungarian, 
one Scandinavian, one German Lutheran, two German Catho- 
lic, two Mennonite, one mixed German Lutheran and Men- 
monite, one mixed Doukhobor and Ukrainian and nine mainly 
Ukrainian. With the co-operation of the Provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Education and Health, the Colonization 
Department of the Canadian National Railways organized the 
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competition and instructed its officials to collect the data re- 
quired for making the awards. In each province three judges 
were appointed to select the prize winners. ‘These judges 
visited nearly all of the communities entering the competition. 
In Saskatchewan eighteen communities were inspected by the 
judges who travelled over 3,000 miles for this purpose. 


The conditions of the competition were arranged by Mr. 
Robert England, Western representative of the Department 
of Colonization of the Canadian National Railways. He was 
well qualified for this task. After his return from the War he 
had been a teacher in a rural school in a Ukrainian district. For 
three years the “teacherage” of that school had been a centre of 
light and leadership for the community. A scholarship, given 
by the Province, enabled him to spend a year in study in Paris. 
This was followed by a period of travel in the countries of Cen- 
tral Europe in the interests of Immigration and a further 
period in London where he represented the Canadian National 
Railways. 


The communities were to be judged by their progress in 
Education, in Agriculture, in Citizenship and in the Arts, 
Handicrafts and activities that minister to the home and social 
life. In estimating progress in Education attention was di- 
rected to school attendance, to the numbers seeking education 
beyond Grade VIII, the efficiency of the teaching, and to the 
character of the school buildings, their equipment and grounds. 
with particular reference to sanitation, convenience, shelter 
belts and school gardens. Progress in Agriculture was to be 
measured by the character and arrangement of the buildings on 
the farm; by the purity of the crops, freedom from weeds, and 
system of tillage, by the number, management, and breeding of 
the livestock. For evidence of Citizenship, a considerable 
variety of activities were considered, such as participation in 
co-operative enterprises, community organizations, such as 
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Agricultural Societies, Homemakers’ Clubs, Clubs for Boys 
and Girls, School Fairs and, above all, activities for the promo- 
tion of health in the school, the home and the community. In 
the fourth group of activities centring around the home, stress 
was laid upon the Arts, Handicrafts of the women, the carpen- 
tering and smith work of the men, interest in music and all that 
ministers to the comfort, the beauty and the culture of the 
home. 


These qualifications were given different ratings. Out of 
1,000 points, 250 were assigned to Education, another 250 to 
Agriculture; 300 to Citizenship; 150 to Arts and Handicrafts, 
and 50 for some exceptional feature. 'To the most important 
items 100 points were allotted—e.g. to the school building and 
grounds; to the farmstead; and to public health. It was a 
formidable task to secure all the data required for a reliable 
judgment upon these qualifications. The records of the pro- 
vincial departments of Public Health, Education and Agricul- 
ture were made available. Three years ago the Canadian 
National Railways organized a very efficient department for 
land settlement. The officials of this department made an 
extensive survey of each community. With this information 
before them the judges, accompanied by representatives of the 
community and of the Railway, made a personal inspection of 
representative schools and farms and secured much informa- 
tion from personal interviews, particularly in the homes and 
in meetings held in community centres. Everywhere the judges 
were received with kindness and a courtesy characteristic of 
Europe at its best. It is difficult to give an accurate picture of 
one’s impressions. Perhaps the most general impression was 
great surprise and pleasure at the progress made, and the pros- 
pect of further advancement. These people have come to 
Canada to make homes for themselves and their children, not 
to make fortunes to take back to Europe, or to the Coast, where 
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they may live in idleness. They were industrious and thrifty and 
have a love for the soil. While they retain an affection for the 
land of their birth, its customs, language and history, they are 
anxious to be regarded as Canadians. Some groups resent the 
use of any other name than Canadian, and all sing “O Canada” 
and the National Anthem with a fervour and vigour that put 
the native born to shame. 


The younger folk discard the picturesque clothing their par- 
ents brought from Europe,except for some ceremonial or enter- 
tainment to commemorate national customs. At the home the 
sewing machine, the nickel-plated stove, the piano, the automo- 
bile may be seen together with some treasured heirloom or 
household appliance that came from Europe. The sympathetic 
interest of considerate Canadians tends to soften the transition 
from the old to the new and to prevent the children from de- 
spising the old fashions of their parents. In the cities of the 
East, where ignorant jeers greet the newcomer, the children 
break away from the restraints of their parents with most 
disastrous results. There is less of this in Western Canada, 
although the immigrants are extremely sensitive to the opinions 
of the Canadians. The use of garlic is rapidly disappearing 
because of the remarks of some who fail to remember that the 
garlic, the onion and the leek are cousins, and are beneficial to 
the health. Would that the injurious and vulgar chewing of 
gum would decline in favour as rapidly among the older 
Canadians! 


It may be said that the school buildings, their equipment, 
sanitary arrangements and grounds are as good as those found 
in Eastern Canada—in some cases better. In several schools 
were found individual drinking cups, individual towels, indi- 
vidual receptacles for the midday lunch. In some schools the 
basement was equipped with cupboard and movable shelves for 
tables, all suggesting an attractive dining room at home. In 
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certain communities everything about the school was scrupu- 
lously clean. Fresh varnish was much in evidence and the walls 
were pleasing to the eye. Indoor closets were provided in not 
a few schools. The “teacherage,”’ first advocated to provide a 
suitable place where the English girl might live while teaching 
in the new settlement, has become in many cases the home of 
the married teacher who remains in the district for several years 
and who can and does do much to make the school building and 
grounds an attractive place for the children and a centre for the 
life of the community. 


From time to time complaints have been heard of the 
imperfect English of some of the teachers of Continental 
European extraction and efforts have been made and are now 
being made to have their English improved. Nevertheless in 
all the schools visited by one group of judges, not a single child 
above Grade I was found who could not understand and speak 
English; and many of those in Grade I, although they had not 
been at school more than a couple of months, could both under- 
stand and speak English. In every home visited it was possible 
to converse with the old people if there was a child about. The 
rural school in the non-English districts of Western Canada 
is not a failure but an effective agency in preparing the young 
for Canadian citizenship. Although fully three-fourths of the 
teachers in these schools were of non-English extraction, very 
few of them spoke with an accent as marked as that of a Scots- 
man. At present very few of these teachers are engaged in 
English districts. Although there is a surplus of teachers in 
the province it is not because there are many teachers with a 
defective knowledge of English. 


In many of these schools there was evidence of artistic 
talent in the planning and decoration of the buildings, in the 
arrangement of the grounds, gardens and shelter belts. It 
was not possible to test the pupils or to watch the teacher at 
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work. But the interest and alertness of the pupils, the sense 
of order and cheerful industry suggested good teaching. Nor 
was it possible to go behind the departmental reports and see 
to what extent every child in the community was receiving an 
education. ‘The large enrolments in the districts settled within 
the last fifteen or twenty years and the very large enrolments 
in certain hamlets of the “Old Colony” Mennonites, prevent one 
from believing that many were overlooked. In some of the old 
settlements the enrolment was small, due probably to a decline 
in the birth rate coupled with a great increase in the size of 
the farms—the quarter section farm having become three or 
more quarters. 


The efforts put forth for their school by these settlers 
from Continental Europe and their appreciation of the value 
of education surpass those of the Canadian or British. In some 
districts the rate for schools exceeds thirty mills. In one dis- 
trict three families practically assumed responsibility for a new 
school building and the support of a teacher. The ambitions 
of the children and of the parents for their children to go to 
High School, Normal School or University was surprising. In 
some groups it suggested that of the famous old schools of 
Scotland. The Ukrainians in particular have been most 
ambitious. Their ambitions have been facilitated by the Insti- 
tutes which the younger Ukrainians have advocated and built 
in University centres. In certain municipalities the Secretary- 
Treasurers were University men. In the home of one was 
found an excellent collection of recent books of the non-fiction 
type that would have done credit to a progressive University 
teacher. 


To understand the Agriculture of the immigrant from 
Central Europe, one should remember that with few exceptions 
he came from small holdings and in consequence lived mainly 
upon the produce of what might be termed a large garden. He 
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was in a sense a vegetarian. His interest, when he comes to 
Canada, centres in his garden and grain. It takes time to 
develop an “‘eye for livestock,” a sense of the value of breeding, 
the knack of judicious feeding and proper management. Cer- 
tain peoples have brought with them a knowledge and interest 
in poultry—particularly geese and ducks. Nevertheless he 
knows little of the value of pedigree. For in a single flock 
may be seen several breeds housed with little regard to light. 
cleanliness and proper management. ‘The garden and the 
poultry are mainly the care of the women and are turned to 
good account. The amount of food stored in quart sealers for 
winter use is almost beyond belief. In one cellar over 500 
were seen. Special smoke-houses for curing meat came with 
the outdoor oven and remained after that became a curiosity. 


The industry of the immigrant from Continental Europe 
is marvellous. ‘How long have you been in this country,” one 
was asked. ‘“I'wenty-nine years, work like h..... But Canada 
is good country. In Russia work like h.... for other man.” The 
settler and his sons work incessantly in the fields and are joined 
by the women during the harvest. It is little wonder that they 
make rapid progress in the accumulation of wealth after the 
first years have been successfully passed. The original quarter 
section has been added to by purchase until it has grown some- 
times to over two sections, and provision has been made for 
each son and daughter. Many of these settlers are ambitious 
to have all their children settled near them and make great 
sacrifices to secure enough to give each a suitable share. A 
year ago a patriarch divided $25,000 among the survivors of a 
family of nineteen—all living in the neighbourhood. 


Great differences may be seen in the buildings. The set- 
tlement of fifteen or twenty years still retains the log buildings, 
sometimes covered with mud and crowned with a brown thatch 
—a touch of Central Europe. The whitewashed wall with blue 
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trimmings, topped by the artistic thatch, presents an attractive 
picture framed with a shelter belt and a well-tilled field in the 
foreground. In the settlement of forty years, the wooden 
buildings of Canada have superseded the mud hut and the 
thatched roof. The red-roofed barn overshadows the house 
and the yard in many cases continues the European plan. The 
barn is to all intents and purposes Canadian in design and 
planning, while the house in its inner arrangements and use 
still reflects the customs of Europe. Not a few of the farm- 
houses of these settlers from Europe rival the most comfortable 
of city houses. They are lighted by electricity generated by 
a private plant which supplies power for many household 
tasks. Hot and cold water, with excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments, the telephone and the automobile, the radio, and the 
bus bring to the farm women and her children many of the 
comforts and pleasures formerly the exclusive privilege of the 
residents of a city. It is difficult to realize how far many of 
these settlers have travelled in the matter of comfort and 
luxury since they “homesteaded” thirty or forty years ago. 
What they have done for their homes they are willing to do 
for their schools, their churches, and their community centres. 
For here they intend to remain and here they hope their child- 
ren and their children’s children will continue to live. 


Good citizenship manifests itself in movements for the 
good of the community, such as measures for the preservation 
of public health; the maintenance of good roads; co-operative 
enterprises of an economic character; organizations for the 
improvement of rural life, such as Agricultural Societies, 
Homemakers’ Clubs, Clubs of various kinds for the young— 
agricultural, musical, literary, dramatic and social; the erection 
and support of community centres, whether they be School 
Buildings, Churches, Halls, Rinks or Recreation Centres. 
Great value was given to measures for the protection of health. 
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Some of these were provided by the Provincial Department of 
Health and of Education, others by the community. In a 
Ukrainian community a medical doctor was supplied by the 
municipality. He received a salary of $4500 and devoted all 
his time to the municipality, taking as much interest in pre- 
ventive as in curative measures. Another municipality, mainly 
Mennonite, gave a resident doctor a retaining fee of $1500. In 
a neighbouring municipality the question of a municipal doctor 
was under consideration when the judges arrived. They were 
told it would cost $3 a quarter section a year. In answer to 
the question, “Are you willing to give that much?’ an old 
woman in broken English said “that much less than neighbour 
paid doctor last year.” “He come twice to see sick woman. 
Man had to borrow $60 to pay him before he come again and 
woman she die.” Municipal doctor “he no let us get sick.” 


In some places baby clinics had been held. Travelling 
nurses had done effective work in certain communities. The 
local hospitals, usually supported by outside agencies, are 
doing excellent work. Perhaps their most notable contribution 
is the care of mothers during childbirth. The second generation 
of immigrants are insisting on better care for maternity cases 
and many are receiving it. The education of the young girls 
in the school and their relief from much outdoor toil are con- 
tributing factors to this change of opinion and practice. The 
same factors are preventing early or child marriages. So 
unusual have these become that a single case is notorious and 
denounced as scandalous. Inoculations against diphtheria and 
vaccination against smallpox are accepted, nay, even welcomed, 
in these communities. Recent arrivals from Europe, particu- 
larly the Mennonites, show great interest in and sympathy with 
these newer movements. 


The voluntary co-operative enterprises of the communi- 
ties, such as the Wheat Pool, the Live Stock Pool, the Poultry 
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Pool or the Co-operative Trading Societies have a social value 
as great as—some claim even greater than—their economic 
value. They are powerful agencies in bringing together 
people of different tongues, races and districts. So dependent 
is the success of these Pools upon the goodwill and co-operation 
of all, that tolerance, appreciation of the good in every race 
and sect have become the guiding principles of the leaders. The 
loyalty to the Pool shown by certain groups from Continental 
Europe is surprising. Of course, communal life and co-opera- 
tive activities are neither strange nor forbidding to former 
residents of South Russia or the Ukraine. Less disposed to 
co-operate is the immigrant who has spent some years in the 
United States. 


The organization of Agricultural Societies began with the 
first settlers in 1884. ‘They initiated the societies and asked for 
Provincial support. In the legislation making provision for 
this support care was taken to prevent duplication; new socie- 
ties were prohibited within certain areas, and a considerable 
membership with fees was required. These regulations have not 
been favourable to new settlers from Europe where govern- 
ment initiative was the rule. Naturally, they did not feel at 
home in these clubs, partly social in character. Recently the 
Ukrainians have organized Associations for Ukrainian women 
—Associations of province-wide extent and probably allied 
with similar organizations in other provinces. A travelling 
instructor, a Ukrainian woman with a University degree. 
recently sent by the Homemakers, has been well received in 
these communities. The meetings were large, the interest great, 
and the lecturer was required to undertake twice as much as 
had been planned. Clubs for Boys and Girls—Potato Clubs, 
Swine Clubs, Calf Clubs, Grain Clubs, flourish where there is 
good leadership, which seldom appears among the new settlers. 
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It is coming in the second generation, however, because the 
schools and Agricultural Colleges are providing it. 


It is different with Musical, Dramatic, Literary and kin- 
dred organizations. ‘The settler from Continental Europe has 
a knowledge and appreciation of music, of poetry, of the 
drama, that is a continual surprise and delight to those of us 
who trace our origin elsewhere. In one community every 
teacher was required to give evidence of a capacity to teach 
music. In several communities every home had a musical 
instrument of some kind and it was in constant use. The music 
at entertainments is a delight. The artistic sense of the people 
who have come from centres in Europe recognized throughout 
the world as pre-eminent in music and art is a precious gift 
to Canada. 


The skill of the farmer as carpenter and smith contributes 
much to the convenience as well as to the beauty of the home. 
The Scandinavians have an aptitude for working in wood; the 
German excels as a mechanic and in this machine age the 
tractor, the combine, the auto, the various devices for lessening 
manual labour put a premium upon that aptitude. Among the 
Ukrainians and the Hungarians there was also evidence of an 
aptitude for mechanics and for working in the machine shop. 


When one turns to the contribution of the women one is 
amazed at the extent to which they have made the farm, with its 
garden, pigs, poultry and milk, self supporting. Preserved 
fruits and vegetables, cured meats, crocks of butter and eggs, 
cheese, pickles and relishes, food in great variety and greater 
abundance may be seen in nearly every prosperous home. 


In the matter of clothing they are more dependent. Wool 
in small quantities is converted into yarn for knitting and some- 
times for weaving. Feather beds abound. In needlework, in 
the design and colour for decoration of linen for household use 
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and for clothing they stand supreme. Much of the beautiful 
work has been brought from Kurope, but some is still being 
made in Canada. In certain districts the second generation is 
keenly interested in preserving the old arts. Perhaps the 
national impulse is the driving factor in this matter. In this 
respect the Ukrainians and Hungarians surpass the others. 
Their vivid sense of colour and design makes much of their 
work truly artistic. Their women too contribute to the culture 
of the home—more through their interest in music and by their 
encouragement and direction of the young. In literature, 
poetry, fiction and the play they are not so active. National 
songs and stories are treasured among the Ukrainians and 
Hungarians. 


The music of the people is wrought into their religious 
life. Naturally the musical and similar organizations usually 
centre around their churches. It was impossible to take 
religious activities into account in this competition but an 
observer may record his impressions. In every community 
visited the factor of outstanding importance was their interest 
in religion. Usually this religion had a national character. 
Eiven where personal piety was emphasized the community 
relations of these devout persons were impressive. Religion 
is a great stabilizing factor in the life of these communities. 
In some communities there were divisions and intense strife 
over religion; the controlling elements of much of their life 
were religious. 


The Ukrainians are divided into Greek Catholics and Greek 
Orthodox, the latter making a greater appeal to the national- 
istic sympathies of the Ukrainian, who, like the Irish, has 
always resented the rule of the alien. The different sects of 
the Mennonites are not nationalistic but pietistic in character. 
The exclusiveness of the Old Colony is fast disappearing. The 
German Catholic came in with a distinctly religious coloniza- 
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tion enterprise. He came to Canada via the United States 
and is a good farmer and prosperous citizen. ‘The Lutherans 
are divided into national groups. Many have come through 
the United States and look beyond Canada for religious lead- 
ership. In time they, like the Anglican, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregationalist and Methodist of Eastern Canada will develop 
within Canada agencies which seek to consolidate and expand 
their influence. It may be unwise to expect Lutheranism, 
whether it be Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, Icelandic or 
German, to become one and make its contribution distinct- 
ively Canadian, but there is evidence that the German 
Lutheran, the Icelandic Lutheran, and possibly others, are 
looking less beyond the borders of Canada for leadership and 
direction. 


HALF-WAY THROUGH THE HOOVER 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Tom Kine 





ROBABLY no man ever entered the White House amid 
such general acclamaton as did President Hoover. He had 
been nominated at the Republican National Convention by a 
majority so everwhelming as to make all other contenders 
appear ridiculous. In the presidential election he carried 
forty out of the forty-eight states in the American union. 
Even those who felt constrained by party loyalty or other 
causes to vote against him, freely admitted his pre-eminent 
qualifications. On March 4, 1929, when he was actually sworn 
in as President, there was a widespread feeling among the 
people of the United States that they had placed a superman 
at the head of their government. One reading the panegyrics 
of Mr. Hoover appearing in Republican and Democratic 
papers alike as late as September, 1929, can see how firmly he 
had gripped the imagination of the people. There was no 
problem which they believed he could not solve and no diffi- 
culty which he could not surmount. That he would remain 
in office for at least eight years was taken for granted. 


A. good deal of water has passed under the bridge since 
September, 1929. The crash of the New York stock market; 
the startling deflation in the value of securities dealt in upon 
that exchange; the low level of commodity prices, especially 
noticeable in metals, grains, cotton and other raw materials; 
the decline in industrial output and export trade, and the long- 
continued period of widespread unemployment have since 
combined to create stagnation, discouragement and depres- 
sion. Whether or no the policies of the Republican party be 
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in part responsible for these disasters, it is plain that the 
people of the country are dissatisfied with the Hoover admin- 
istration. In no other way can we interpret the results of the 
1930 Congressional elections. Men are seriously doubting 
whether President Hoover can be re-elected if he insists upon 
running as a candidate in 1932. Mr. Hoover retains the 
respect of his fellow-countrymen because no one questions his 
integrity or good intentions. ‘There is in many quarters a 
feeling for him akin to commiseration. The superman has 
quietly faded out of the picture and the most friendly critics 
are constrained to argue that the President is doing all that 
any president could do under such adverse conditions. 


However that may be, we are now about half-way through 
the Hoover administration and it is pertinent to enquire why 
that administration has disappointed the high hopes enter- 
tained for its success by so many people only two years ago. 
To what extent, if any, is the President to blame? Has the 
failure of the President to realize the high expectations of his 
people been due to a series of misfortunes beyond his control. 
or has he failed to develop those qualities of resourcefulness, 
energy and decision with which he was so generally credited? 


When Mr. Hoover took office in March, 1929, he must 
have known that many millions of his fellow-citizens were 
engaged in a speculative debauch which could end only 
in widespread financial disaster. It is impossible to determine 
how many normally staid and prudent people were diverting 
their savings and earnings from productive investment to the 
maelstrom of frenzied speculation, but the number was appal- 
ling. Literally, billions were entangled in securities of doubtful 
character or in stocks of some merit at prices fantastically 
in excess of their value when estimated on an investment 
basis. The President may not have known whether the crash 
would come in August, September or October, but he must 
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have known that it was inevitable. Apparently he felt that 
the fever must run its course, that the speculative mania could 
not be curbed by any action of the government. He does not 
seem to have realized that the losses soon to be suffered by such 
a multitude of people would react with terrible effect upon 
every line of legitimate business. Indeed, as late as December 
2, 1930, President Hoover in his annual message to Congress 
said: 

“The origins of this depression lie to some extent 
within our own borders through a speculative period 
which diverted capital and energy into speculation 
rather than constructive enterprise. Had overspecula- 
tion in securities been the only force operating, we 
should have seen recovery many months ago, as these 


particular dislocations have generally readjusted them- 
selves.” 


Evidently Mr. Hoover failed to take into account the loss 
of purchasing power which inevitably follows a debacle upon 
the stock market. Production was everywhere curtailed be- 
cause people could not buy. ‘The Hoover administration 
proceeded upon the assumption that people would not buy 
because their minds were in a state of panic and bewilderment. 
Hence for months there flowed from Washington over the radio 
and through official statements given to the press, propaganda 
designed to deal with a psychological situation. The net result 
was that the general public began to doubt and then to dis- 
believe the cheering assurances and reassurances that came to 
them from the Hoover administration. Except for some 
increased appropriations for the construction of public works, 
neither President Hoover nor the two Houses of Congress 
seem to have given any serious thought to the deplorable 
economic conditions prevailing throughout the country, until 
after the recent Congressional elections. It is true that the 
President shortly after the crash on the stock exchange sum- 
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moned to Washington many great captains of inductry and 
exacted from them promises to maintain the wage level and 
as far as possible to refrain from discharging employees, but 
he let it be known that little could be done by the government 
to relieve the situation. With admirable frankness he declared 
in his annual message to Congress a year later: 


“Economic depression can not be cured by legis- 
lative action or executive pronouncement. Economic 
wounds must be healed by the action of the cells of the 
economic body—the producers and consumers them- 
selves.” 

This may be sound philosophy but it arouses no enthusi- 
asm in a nation where nearly five million people are said to be 
out of work and fifteen million more are working only part 
time or at reduced wages. Neither does it fit in the philosophic 
background of the Republican party. The country in 1928 
was enjoying a high degree of prosperity and the electorate 
were assured that the maintenance of this prosperity could be 
secured only by the election of Mr. Hoover. Naturally every 
candidate puts his best foot forward and Mr. Hoover himself 
certainly gave the impression to the people that they would 
benefit in a material way by his election. He pledged himself 
if elected, moreover, to cure the depression existing in agri- 
culture and some other lines of business by speedy and 
appropriate legislation. 


It was this pledge which caused him to convene Congress 
in extra session within six weeks after his inauguration. That 
extra session ran on until the time for the regular session to 
begin and Congress therefore remained continuously in session 
from April 1929 until June 1930. Its legislative achievements 
were meagre but it did redeem Mr. Hoover’s pre-election 
pledge to cure whatever depression then existed by tariff 
changes and farm relief legislation. These are embodied in the 
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Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act and the Farm Marketing Act. The 
latter Act was passed in the form desired by the President; 
the former may not have been altogether to his liking 
but it could not have become a law without his approval and 
is therefore chargeable, whether as an asset or as a liability, 
to the Hoover administration. 


The tariff changes were frankly designed to constitute an 
upward revision especially in the case of agricultural products. 
They placed all but an embargo upon live-stock, dead meats, 
flax, maple sugar, dairy products, potatoes and other agricul- 
tural products which for years had been imported from 
Canada. They are to-day excluding hay, barley and other 
animal food which the farmers in the drought-stricken areas 
of the United States would be glad to import from the Do- 
minion. But without discussing these or any other particular 
duties, one may assert that the introduction and passage 
of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act aroused widespread resent- 
ment in Canada. ‘That resentment has manifested itself in 
the most unmistakable manner. It has set in motion powerful 
forces that will bring about a considerable diminution in the 
exports of the United States to the Dominion. Similar resent- 
ment was aroused in nearly all the countries of Kurope and 
in some of the sister republics on this continent. ‘There were 
undoubtedly other contributing causes but the passage of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 is mainly responsible for a curtailment 
aggregating one billion dollars of American exports in the 
course of a single year. ‘Twelve months ago it was confidently 
asserted that the passage of the bill would be followed by a 
general revival of business; apparently its only effect has been 
to intensify the business depression. At any rate, it is safe 
to say that the Hoover administration, the Republican party 
and the country at large would to-day be in a better position 
if the bill had never passed. 
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The Farm Marketing Act of 1929 is the law under which 
the Federal Farm Board is operating. Its primary purpose 
was to stimulate and expand the co-operative movement 
among the farmers of the United States. In happier times 
and under normal conditions, this legislation might have 
proved beneficial. It has benefited the cotton planters by 
removing from the market a portion of their unwieldy surplus. 
Under its provisions the Farm Board has finally “pegged” the 
price of wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade, but the price 
thus stabilized is pitifully low from the standpoint of the 
farmer, and has been secured by the outright purchase of at 
least seventy million bushels of wheat at prices which will 
entail a large financial loss to the government. The fact re- 
mains, however, that prevailing market prices for all major 
farm products are lower than they have been for many years 
and are much lower than they were when this measure of “farm 
relief’ became law. The President ascribes this phenomenon 
to “over-production” but, as a matter of fact, the corn crop of 
1930 was twenty-five per cent less than the average yield and 
the harvest of grains except in the case of wheat was not over- 
plentiful. Agriculture is certainly more depressed than it was 
when the Hoover administration came to its rescue with 
measures providing for higher tariff duties and farm relief. 


The two statutes we have mentioned represent nearly all 
the Hoover administration has achieved in the legislative field. 
In the administrative field the President can claim credit for 
the negotiation and ratification of the London Treaty which 
stabilizes and reduces the naval armaments of Great Britain, 
Japan and the United States. Credit must also be given the 
President for prompt and decisive action in curbing the 
wasteful over-production of petroleum. Less fortunate has 
been the experience of the Hoover administration in dealing 
with the thorny problem of prohibition. 
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If any political party received a mandate from the elec- 
torate, the Republican party was given an unequivocal and 
unmistakable mandate at the presidential election of 1928 to 
enforce the 18th Amendment and the Volstead Act. While 
the platforms of the two parties on the subject of prohibition 
did not differ greatly from each other, the Democratic candi- 
date for President made it known that he desired the prohibi- 
tion amendment to be so modified as to restore to the indi- 
vidual States jurisdiction over the liquor traffic. This gave Mr. 
Hoover the support of all the temperance organizations, all 
the leaders of the prohibition movement, and a great number 
of the religious leaders throughout the country. Prohibition 
became the dominant issue in many states. In some sections 
of the country it became entangled with the religious issue; 
but there can be no doubt that a large number of Democrats 
voted for Mr. Hoover because they believed that his election 
would be a mandate for energetic and successful enforcement 
of national prohibition. While no one criticized President 
Coolidge personally for his failure to enforce the 18th Amend- 
ment effectively, there was a general feeling that the task was 
beyond his powers and that only a superman, as Mr. Hoover 
was then believed to be, could bring about the desired result. 
Eiven a number of prominent Republicans who were not in 
sympathy with the prohibition amendment argued that the 
failure of prohibition would never be conceded until a Presi- 
dent of Mr. Hoover’s calibre confessed himself unable to 
enforce it. It was perhaps on this account that Mr. Hoover 
made as good a showing in the States where prohibition was 
believed to be unpopular as he did in the States most zealous 
in the support of the 18th Amendment. Upon the wet-and- 
dry issue in that campaign the Republican party presented a 
united front. Not only was Mr. Hoover elected, but in the 
Congress elected with him the drys had an overwhelming 
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majority. When that Congress assembled in April, 1929, it 
was ready and eager to pass any legislation and appropriate 
any funds which might be requested by the President. 


As a matter of f ay there seemed no necessity for further 
legislation, no immediate need for additional appropriations. 
The preceding Congress had passed the Jones Act, which ren- 
dered every violater of the Volstead Act liable to a fine of ten 
thousand dollars and five years’ imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary. ‘The appropriations already passed for the fiscal year 
commencing July 1, 1929, placed at the disposal of the Ad- 
ministration more ample funds for prohibition enforcement 
than had been deemed necessary by the Prohibition Enforce- 
ment Bureau. None the less, Mr. Hoover had only to ask for 
more legislation and more appropriations if he thought either 
or both were necessary or expedient. ‘The stage, in short, was 
cleared for executive action. 


We are now about half-way through the Hoover admin- 
istration, and prohibition enforcement is just about where it 
was two years ago. No one can criticize Mr. Hoover person- 
ally, as they could not criticize Mr. Coolidge personally, for 
an evident failure to enforce the law in certain localities where 
public opinion apparently made such enforcement impossible. 
That situation prevails in all the large cities and in many 
States. Even in Washington, which Mr. Hoover promised 
to make the model city of the United States, conditions are 
much the same as they were during the Harding and Coolidge 
administrations. Meanwhile, the Republican party, appar- 
ently completely united two years ago, is now sharply divided 
on the subject of prohibition. Although no subject, except 
unemployment, is of more interest to the country than prohi- 
bition, it received no mention in the President’s annual Mes- 
sage to Congress in December. This may be accounted for 
by the fact that Mr. Hoover was awaiting the report of the 
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Wickersham Commission, or it may be due in part to some 
unexpected developments in the recent congressional elections. 


It would be rash to say that the congressional elections 
of 1930 were so decisive as to indicaté a nation-wide landslide 
towards the Democratic party, or a nation-wide landslide 
against prohibition. They were, however, sufficiently decisive 
to reduce the Republican majority in the House of Represen- 
tatives from 1083 to the zero point and to cause many thought- 
ful and sincere friends of prohibition to fear that they will 
soon be called upon to choose between modification and nulli- 
fication of the 18th Amendment. 


The Hoover administration is not necessarily doomed; 
Mr. Hoover himself is undoubtedly a man of great intellectual 
vigour, who still makes a powerful appeal to a large section of 
the American people. It must always be borne in mind that 
we cannot speak of the “Hoover administration” in the same 
way as we might, for example, speak of the “Bennett govern- 
ment.” ‘Though the Republican party has at this writing a 
large majority in both Houses of Congress, that majority 
does not always march in step with the President. At least 
a dozen senators who are labelled “Republicans” do not follow 
his leadership. Only one of them, Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska, was bold enough actually to vote against him in the 
presidential election. But a number of them would not have 
worn crepe had he been defeated. ‘They are inclined to regard 
with suspicion any proposal that comes from the President. 
After March 4, 1931, the Republicans may not have even a 
nominal majority in either House of Congress. The power of 
any President to direct legislation, however, depends fully as 
much upon his own personality as upon the political com- 
plexion of the two Houses of Congress. For some reason, 
Mr. Hoover has not drawn Congress to him, has exerted little 
or no influence upon the Republican majority in the Senate, 
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and has acquired few devoted friends or staunch defenders 
on the floor of either legislative chamber. This may be only 
his misfortune, or it may be his fault, in so far as a man can 
be held responsible for*his own peculiar temperament and 
personality. 


Under the dome of the Capitol the other day I overheard 
one man say to another: ‘There is something Oriental about 
Hoover.” The observation had a familiar sound; I had heard 
it at various times from various persons, and I was dimly 
conscious of having made the same remark myself. Perhaps 
“Oriental” is not the best word, but the underlying idea is that 
Mr. Hoover does not run to type, does not seem to be like 
any other man. There is nothing Oriental in his appearance, 
manner or speech, and yet one has the feeling that one can 
never know the real Herbert Hoover. He is, broadly speak- 
ing, a silent man, devoid of small talk and personal magnetism. 
One might have said all these things about President Coolidge, 
but with a difference. You felt that Coolidge’s reticence was 
due to ancestral tradition and early environment, that he was 
careful with his words as he was careful with his pennies, but 
that his silence had no other significance. At any rate, he was 
a typical down-Easterner. One felt certain that there were 
many other Calvin Coolidges in Vermont. One had little 
difficulty in prophesying what Calvin Coolidge would say or 
do under any conceivable circumstances. 


It is different with Mr. Hoover. Those nearest to him 
seem to know least about him. You know from the story of 
his life that he must be a resourceful man of dynamic energy 
and great executive ability. Yet in his administration as 
President these qualities of mind and character do not find 
expression. ‘The mystery of the man is that when he was at 
the zenith of his career as a successful candidate for President, 
he made an overwhelming appeal to most irreconcilable ele- 
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ments in the population. In an appreciation of Mr. Hoover, 
written for the QUEEN’s QUARTERLY nearly two years ago, I 
said: 

‘When we try to find the real Herbert Hoover we 
are struck by the fact that he makes a singular appeal 
to the most diverse elements in the population, and that 
their conceptions of his personality are irreconcilable. 
The high-pressure salesman, the hard-boiled man of 
business, the Babbits, the small business men who devote 
their lives to business exclusively, personify him as the 
protagonist of an amazing but entirely material civiliz- 
ation. ‘They associate him with mass production, quick 
turnovers, enormous profits, one-hundred-per-cent 
efficiency and mechanical standardization. They think 
of him as an educated, up-to-date Josiah Bounderby 
who calls a spade a spade, and a pump a pump, and 
cannot be induced under any circumstances to call 
either of them a tooth-pick. On the other hand millions 
of church-going, home-loving people envisage Mr. 
Hoover as the knight errant of the twentieth century. 
They see him feeding the starving millions of Europe 
and again housing and feeding the thousands of his 
fellow-countrymen overwhelmed by disastrous floods in 
the valley of the Mississippi. They find in his public 
addresses a devotion to the service of humanity, with 
flashes of spiritual insight bordering upon mysticism.” 


What was true then is true to-day. No one doubts Mr. 
Hoover’s sincere interest in child welfare. He believes that 
every child should have nourishing food, a comfortable home, 
plenty of play, and above everything he should be provided 
with a generous supply of milk. He once publicly advocated 
a boycott against any town or city in which the per capita 
consumption of milk per day fell below a certain fixed mini- 
mum. Yet almost his first executive order as President of the 
United States was one which increased the tariff duties on 
milk and cream by 50 per cent, and since his accession these 
duties have been increased by nearly 200 per cent. In his last 
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annual message to Congress he declared that it was the definite 
duty of the nation to see to it that no man willing to work 
should suffer from hunger or cold. Yet in the same document 
he cautioned Congress to make no appropriations for the relief 
of unemployment or distress which would involve govern- 
mental borrowing or increased taxation. With five million 
people out of work and fifteen million working part-time, or 
at reduced wages, there is unavoidably great distress through- 
out the country, and especially in the crowded urban centres. 
A. house-to-house canvass made by the New York City police 
to ascertain the effect of the present crisis upon family life 
disclosed that there were no less than fifty thousand families 
without the necessities of life and without any income out of 
which to obtain them. Many Senators and Representatives 
therefore introduced bills and resolutions for the relief of 
unémployment, which, had they been passed, would have 
involved a gigantic expenditure of public money. It was a 
gesture of sympathy, an expression of benevolence, perhaps a 
desire to please the millions who are out of work. It was the 
sort of thing which would happen in any legislative body where 
any member is free to propose an appropriation of public 
money. Yet the President, who had just declared that it was 
the duty of the nation to see that no one starved or froze to 
death, immediately sent for the newspaper correspondents and 
delivered a violent tirade against “raids upon the public 
treasury” and Members of Congress who “played politics at 
the expense of human misery.” This at a time when the lead- 
ers of both political parties had agreed to co-operate and had 
notified the President that any recommendation he made or 
any appropriation he requested would be sanctioned by both 
Houses of Congress with the utmost celerity. 


As we have said, Mr. Hoover is credited with possessing 
the qualities of resourcefulness, energy, and decision. Yet it 
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is the very absence of these qualities or his failure to exercise 
them which to-day subjects him to the keenest criticism. It 
would have required a resourceful man to have found some 
plan for the effective enforcement of prohibition, but Mr. 
Hoover in that respect did not turn out to be the man of the 
hour. 'To handle the economic crisis through which the United 
States is passing there is certainly crying need for a resource- 
ful, energetic man with marked executive ability, but it will 
hardly be contended that the President measures up to these 
qualifications. 


As yet we are only half-way through the Hoover admin- 
istration. ‘There may be brighter days ahead and new oppor- 
tunities for the President to demonstrate the really great 
ability which he must possess. One can only hope for the best. 





DANIEL DEFOE (1660-1731) 
By W. L. MacDona.p 





Adrien two hundred years Daniel Defoe is still deemed a 

star of high magnitude in the firmament of English 
thought and letters. Observing its ever increasing brightness, 
one is tempted to conclude it to be an advancing rather than a 
receding star. In some respects Defoe is nearer to our times 
than to his own. At least he is known more generally and 
understood better A good many of his contemporaries re- 
garded him as a meddlesome busybody, while the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries recognize the fact that his meddling 
and busyness were to some purpose. On an average, at least 
one account of the Life and Surprising Adventures of Daniel 
Defoe has been printed for the instruction and entertainment 
of each decade in the last hundred years, whereas only one 
considerable biography appears to have issued from the press 
before 1830. Furthermore, our own century has witnessed 
several editions, each running into many volumes, of his most 
interesting works; and in every historical sketch of English 
journalism, political pamphleteering, social reform, short- 
story and novel writing, Defoe receives at least honourable 
mention, and frequently an extended review. He is not only 
the author of Robinson Crusoe; he is Crusoe making himself 
at home in many fields, fields which have become fruitful 
largely because of his unflagging pioneer work. 


It is scarcely an accident that so many occasions arise in 
the twentieth century which recall the name of Defoe. At 
innumerable points the first three decades of the twentieth 
century make contact with the corresponding era of the eigh- 
teenth, and in several ways Defoe’s is a typical Augustan 
voice. A few instances may be recalled to show how our own 
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generation happens to be receptive to the utterances of this 
prophet of the eighteenth century. 


Ours is an age of transition, so far advanced in new ways 
that we seem to have reached a round of the ladder whence 
we can contemplate older ideas with tolerant complacency. 
However resolutely our minds are set upon the rounds before 
us, we now make a shift to cast an appreciative eye on the 
Victorian age without consciously scorning the baser degrees 
by which we have ascended. Defoe also lived in a transitional 
period which was slowly settling down into new ways of 
thinking. But the changes were more abrupt, more revolu- 
tionary, than those of our own day, since men of those genera- 
tions were consciously turning their backs upon habits of life 
and modes of thought which had prevailed for centuries. Hence 
it was that social, political. and ecclesiastical partisanship was 
probably more violent than it ever was before or has been 
since. In point of fact the much vaunted age of rationalism, 
toleration, “the compromise of the Augustans” is in reality 
little more than a facile generalisation of literary historians of 
the last hundred years. It was one of Defoe’s distinguishing 
marks that in such a period his intuition pointed out the tend- 
ency of the age—peace and compromise—and that he did more 
perhaps than any other writer to foster the spirit of common 
sense and toleration. 


It is natural, again, that those who live in a period of 
change should look forward with vivid hope to future achieve- 
ment. In our day so many astounding advances have been 
made in Science, even over the vast scientific discoveries of 
the nineteenth century, that we are apt to think of ourselves 
as standing on the brink of epochal revelations. Defoe’s is 
the voice of a similar high hope at the turn of the eighteenth 
century. Though the ideas behind many of his “projects” 
were in the air, the Hssay stands as a memorial of Defoe’s 
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insight into what was socially needful and humanly practic- 
able. Merely to recall what a few of these projects were is 
to show how enlightened was the vision of this apostle of social 
reform: an employment bureau for sailors, a college for 
women, a national bank, savings banks, agricultural credits at 
the bank, a system of insurance, insane asylums—such a pro- 
gramme shows how accurately this restless reformer had 
measured the needs of the present and the reasonable expecta- 
tions of what the future might hold. 


The practical, social bearing of these “projects” is sig- 
nificant. Defoe’s chief contribution to modern thought and 
practice is in the fields of economics and social service. At 
a time when the canaille were little more than a subject for 
academic speculation in the minds of the Olympian writers. 
Defoe manifested a tireless interest in the problems of poverty 
and unemployment, though his solution for the difficulty was 
vastly different from that of the Rotarian and Kiwanian of 
our own day. His eaposé of the corrupt practices of stock- 
jobbers in Change Alley* could with a little re-phrasing, stand 
as a summary of the charges made against brokers of 1929, 
in court and elsewhere, by the victims of the recent stock- 
market crash. The apparently ever increasing efficiency since 
the World War of organized crime in the underworld has its 
counterpart in the early eighteenth century, and in a series 
of books, notably in Colonel Jacque, Defoe has with unflinch- 
ing realism vividly described from the inside most of the tricks 
by which the workers of iniquity have (on the whole) main- 
tained their ascendancy over police surveillance. 


One other parallel will be sufficient to demonstrate Defoe’s 
special claim to a hearing from a twentieth century audience. 
In spite of centrifugal forces, we are witnessing important 


1The Anatomy of Exchange Alley, 1719. Reprinted in Chronicles and 
Characters of the Stock Exchange, by John Francis, 1849. Appendix. 
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advances in the direction of Imperial consolidation, not to 
say international understanding. In Defoe’s time the British 
Empire as we know it did not exist; but the energy and ability 
he displayed in the cause of the Union of Scotland and Eng- 
Jand, and his persistent efforts to encourage and expand 
British trade were partly—we do not know how largely— 
responsible for the forging of at least two indispensable links 
in the chain of Empire. 


Two main difficulties face us in trying to estimate the 
significance of Defoe’s criticism of his own time. The first of 
these is the fact that so much of his work is unavailable even 
in the largest libraries. No complete edition has ever been 
printed, and so much of his writing has gone the way of sheer 
journalistic production that the task of collecting would 
probably be an impossible one. There is not known to exist 
to-day, to cite only one example, one complete copy of so 
important a work as the Review. 


The second great difficulty lies in the fact that Defoe was 
primarily and always a journalist. Now a good journalist— 
and Defoe was one of the greatest—must write with the 
insistent emphasis of a peremptory bias, whatever may be his 
considered opinion about the subject in hand. Furthermore, 
Defoe held definite and peculiar views on the ethics of his 
calling: a journalist must not, for example, falsify news for 
the sake of effect, yet he must sometimes in the public interest 
withhold part of the truth if the complete story might produce 
a national panic. Defoe, again, appears to have worked upon 
the principle that a journalist is in duty bound to support the 
government of the day, and the Hanoverian succession under 
all circumstances. “Resisting the powers that be,” he says 
a propos of Atterbury’s arrest, “is always a species of rebel- 
lion.”* Adherence to this principle is the most charitable 


*William Lee, Life and Newly Discovered Writings of Daniel Defoe, 1869, 
Vol. II, 40-42. 
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construction that can be placed upon the many instances in 
which Defoe changed his political coat. But a principle which 
allowed a Whig to enter into an understanding with the 
government by which he was to pretend Jacobitism, insinuate 
himself into the councils, and to regulate the editorial policy 
of a Jacobite paper in order to make it innocuous to a Whig 
ministry—such a principle permitted too much latitude for 
the journalistic ethics of even the eighteenth century. We are 
not concerned, however, with the ethics of the case but with 
the difficulty of deciding what a man really thinks who acts 
upon such a principle. Furthermore, the irony of the Shortest 
Way and the verisimilitude of the novels are a constant re- 
minder of the danger we court in assigning face value to 
anything Defoe says. One more element of difficulty should 
be noted. Writing as correspondent over various names and 
initials, he often made a practice of presenting diametrically 
opposed views on the same question. Over the pseudonym 
“Henry Cautious, Junior,” for example, he urges journalists 
to observe due impartiality on all occasions—even where 
Atterbury plots are in question, and two weeks later he writes 
a paper against political trimming in which he recalls the 
scriptural passage denouncing neutrals in religion; “so,” he 
comments, “I think trimming in politics is what all good men 
reject, and we ought always to espouse one party or another.” 
The frequency with which Defoe thus wrote from conflicting 
points of view complicates an already difficult question, and 
sometimes the reader feels himself baffled by an apparently 
insoluble puzzle. When an idea reaches us after passing 
through one or several of these refracting media, the original 
line of thought is something of a problem, and we are often 
at a loss in levelling at Defoe’s real opinion. 


If one may judge by the tone of those papers in which he 
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seems to speak in persona propria, Defoe believes with the rest 
of the Augustans that fundamentally all is well with the nation 
as a whole. The reigning prince, he asserts, is worthy of the 
loyal support of all Englishmen. The monarchy and the 
government are sacred institutions, and both are to be pro- 
tected against “hellish plots propagated by a set of Free- 
thinkers and Deists in Religion, Independent Whigs.” * 
Liberty is a hypocritical subterfuge when paraded as a motive 
for such plots. The British nation not only love liberty but 
have shown a positive genius for it by preserving monarchical 
government.’ He applauds the custom of observing “‘Restor- 
ation Day” as celebrating the re-establishment of the constitu- 
tion, which gives “the laws their free course, justice its full 
exercise, the people their ancient privileges, and the crown its 
just authority.”® He praises the state of justice in England, 
the laws, the courts, and everything that pertains to the admin- 
istration of the nation’s business.’ And why should England 
not rejoice in her present state? France, her rival, has been 
humbled by the Duke of Marlborough, of whom for special 
reasons Defoe speaks with reticence, but whom contemporaries 
lauded as the greatest captain that ever lived in the tide of 
times. As regards religion, while “modern heretics,” the free- 
thinkers, cause Defoe some concern for the orthodox church, 
the old bogy of Popery has been forever laid, the nation 
having taken “an emetic of Popery Anno Dom. 1688;’* and 
now Giant Pope has no terrors for Protestant England. 
Again and again in one form or another Defoe repeats the 
burden of the song triumphant of Augustanism, “Our own 
times—and our own country, where we are so happy;’” “how 

‘Lee, Vol. II, 462. 

5Lee, Vol. II, 480. 

6Lee, Vol. III, 12. 

TLee, Vol. II, 496. 
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happy is our nation where a mild and clement prince intrusts 
the administration in the hands of prudent, just and upright 
ministers.”*° 


While constantly chanting this refrain, Defoe could look 
with general, though not invariable, equanimity upon the social 
and political blemishes which he saw about him, the deformities 
which caught his eye being for the most part, surface pheno- 
mena, skin disorders of a constitution essentially sound and 
healthy. As a journalist Defoe had to make much of the 
South Sea Scheme, the threatened plague, the activities of 
Moll, Jack and Jonathan. But where public credit is sound 
South Sea Bubbles merely burst on the surface, disturb the 
waters for a time and ultimately leave no trace in the wake 
of commerce. Jack Shepherd, Moll Flanders, Colonel Jack 
and all their tribe are necessary parasites upon the common- 
wealth, perhaps even a sign of its healthy condition; in any 
event they are interesting and worthy of examination as repre- 
sentatives of a class about whose mode of life the upper strata 
of London society concerned themselves very little unless they 
came into collision with them on a dark street or the King’s 
highway. But, after all, did not even these parasites demon- 
strate the majesty and power of the law when they were finally 
mounted upon the scaffold or embarked in chains for transport 
to the Colonies? 


If Defoe’s is one of the authentic voices of his generation, 
the nation was beginning to view its greatness and prosperity 
as the effect of an ordinance of heaven. But divine favour 
must be fostered. Great and prosperous as she is, England 
must progress mainly by her own efforts, and Augusta T'ri- 
umphans, one of Defoe’s latest works, is a forecasting of sev- 
eral lines in which advance must lie. Evils which militate 
against progress must be checked. Even disorders of the skin 
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if not attended to are apt to develop into serious constitutional 
derangement. The Darien scheme and the consequent friction 
with Scotland had caused English traders to realize the fatal 
effects that would flow from the reappearance in Scotland of 
a rival sovereign, and to recognize the necessity of a closer 
bond with the sister nation to the north. Im this case Defoe 
became one of the agents of heaven in _ providing for 
the continuance of divine favour. Partly by his efforts the 
Union was achieved, and henceforward the trade interests. of 
the two nations were identical. The South Sea Scheme indi- 
cated that England’s blood was a little too rich, but the 
symptoms went all but unheeded until the nation was on the 
verge of complete collapse. Misery followed and, worst of all, 
public credit languished. Trade threatened to come to a stand- 
still and Defoe was roused to insist on the necessity of 
re-establishing at all costs Britain’s prestige in her own and 
in her neighbours’ eyes. National credit was to be revived, 
not by declaring premiums on South Sea Stock, not by prose- 
cuting the directors of the company, but by realizing the 
necessity of moral rectitude in all public and commercial 
dealings.” 


It has long been the custom of historians to treat the 
Augustan age as the English Age of Reason par excellence. 
When we consider the general character of the literature pro- 
duced, the emphasis upon the rational faculty as against the 
emotional, this view of the case is satisfactory enough. During 
the Enlightenment reason was presumably the basis of opin- 
ion. But the ultimate issue, the fine flower of rationalism, 
should be tolerance, and, generally speaking, the Augustans 
are of all writers the most intolerant. ‘The reader of the 
Dunciad has only to turn the pages of one or two pamphlets 
of the Deistic controversy, or of almost any political pamphlet, 
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to be assured that the animus of the devastating satire is 
typical of an age of party prejudice—‘party” being used in 
its widest sense as applying to schools of thought, in social and 
ecclesiastical affairs as well as political. 


Someone has pointed out that Defoe’s chief contribution 
to journalism is his moderating tone in an age of vituperation. 
Under his pen scurrility yields place to reasoned discussion. 
In this respect Defoe is not so much a representative of his 
own time as a leader in an age of transition pointing the way 
to something new and better. His practice of seeing and pre- 
senting two sides of a question has already been pointed out, 
and the spirit which lies behind the practice is the spirit of 
toleration, of compromise. This is essentially the spirit of a 
nation of traders, and Defoe’s voice was one of the most in- 
sistent for the principle of live and let live in all matters which 
were not of supreme importance. Unquestionably behind his 
crusades on behalf of debtors, dissenters, and charity schools 
there lies a strong motive of sympathy for the victims of 
injustice; but it is none the less true that his main arguments 
are all calculated to appeal to the common sense, to the spirit 
of fair play, in short the toleration of his opponents. His 
general plea for more compassionate treatment of debtors has 
in it a strong admixture of reason with humanity. Criminals, 
he observes, are either pardoned or executed, or else they are 
sent to the plantations, where they have at least a chance of 
escape. Debtors, on the other hand, have no hope of enlarge- 
ment, and moreover, he points out, many of them are in prison 
through no fault of their own but owing to the ordinary fluc- 
tuations of trade. Where, however, it is a question of effect- 
ing some mitigation of the sufferings of the South Sea victims, 
Defoe’s irresistible reasonableness and toleration are much 
more pronounced than his large-hearted benevolence. The 
calamity, he observes, is of far too general a character for 
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creditors to proceed in the usual way. The failure of the 
Scheme is of such magnitude that it should be considered in 
the light of a national calamity like the Plague and the Fire;” 
a general amnesty should be granted—a moratorium we 
should call it—until such time as public credit may be re-estab- 
lished and the debtors have a chance to repay what they owe.” 
Further, when Colonel Jack undertakes to improve the condi- 
tion of the negro slaves, his motive, far from being sentimental 
pity for their unhappy lot, is hardly even humanitarian. He 
wishes to make them of more economic value to their masters, 
and his method is the simple one of substituting kindly treat- 
ment for the cruelty which everywhere prevailed. 


It was as champion of the Dissenters, however, that Defoe 
performed his most signal service in the cause of toleration. 
After a century and a half of the rationalism which had 
begotten them, and of which their very name is a symbol, the 
Dissenters of the early “Enlightenment” were about to be 
deprived of the Toleration by a proposed law against Occa- 
sional Conformity. Defoe’s Enquiry’* into the subject is one 
of the few oases of quiet reason in a desert of vituperation and 
prejudice: the Dissenter is an Englishman who “being some- 
thing desirous of going to heaven” has consulted his own 
Bible on the best way to get there, and has found some items 
in the Scripture which are obviously at variance with the code 
of the Establishment. This is the man whom the Protestant 
framers of the Bill would forbid serving his country—for 
that is the intent of the proposed legislation. But while the 
lawmakers are anxious to forbid Dissenters all right to the 
honours and advantages of Conformity, they are insistent that 
the latter pay equal taxes, support their own poor and their 

12Lee, Vol. II, 364-5. 


13Lee, Vol. II, 362-7. 


14Reprinted in Select Documents for Queen Anne’s Reign, by G. M. 
Trevelyan. 1929. 
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own clergy as well as those of the Established church, and yet 
do not consider them “worthy to be trusted to set a drunkard 
in the stocks.” Failing to convince his opponents of their 
unreasonableness by arguments so admirably restrained, Defoe 
next tried what a reductio ad absurdum might do. To unmask 
the irony of the Shortest Way he wrote an Explanation” in 
Newgate prison. The disclosure shows how narrow was the 
boundary between the assumed absurdity and the actual habit 
of thought which Defoe intended to ridicule. The Haplanation 
expresses the hope that the author shall “find no harder treat- 
ment for plain English without design” than the authors of 
similar pamphlets against Dissenters have received for their 
design “in duller and darker English.” For, says Defoe, in 
at least one of these pamphlets “gallows, galleys, persecution 
and destruction of the Dissenters are directly pointed at as 
fairly intended and designed.” 


Later, in the periodicals, he re-entered the fray. If, he 
argues, this large body of British subjects were given an 
interest in the government by the removal of the penalties 
attached to dissent, they would, since they are men of ordinary 
judgment, support the Hanoverian succession; whereas in 
their present circumstances they are forced to play into the 
hands of the Jacobites.”* 


The reasonable persuasiveness of Defoe’s general argu- 
ment is in strong contrast with a more typical Augustan per- 
formance, Swift’s Ewaminer, No. 86. Here the Dean is 
content with reprobating the theories imputed to Whigs, Le. 
Dissenters, by the Tories—their antagonism to the crown and 
the church and their doctrine of resistance in arms to a tyran- 
nous king. Swift’s attitude, in short, is less allied to reason 


15] bid. 
16Lee, Vol. II, p. 83. 
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than sympathetic with the point of view of the eminent 
Anglican churchman who, misunderstanding the intention of 
the Shortest Way, considered that pamphlet to be, next to the 
Holy Bible and Sacred Comments, the most valuable piece in 
his library. 


Defoe is usually spoken of as one of the first writers to 
voice sincerely the ideals of the English bourgeoisie. 'The son 
of a London butcher, reared and educated among the trading 
classes, he was, in the language of biology, naturally selected 
to expound the aspirations of commerce and the tradesman’s 
code of morals. What has been generally overlooked, how- 
ever, is that Defoe is one of the very first to voice the practical 
needs of the lower classes, and that his speech is by far the 
most articulate in the cause of the poor. In what passes for 
history during the Augustan age, the hoi polloi hardly appear 
on the stage, and never occupy the footlights excepting when 
they happen to play a sinister role in political issues. The 
arbiters of good taste and polite manners who issued their 
mandates from Olympian heights recognized the canaille as 
part of the human species and therefore as God’s creatures. 
In fact the typical Augustan writers were prone to ease their 
consciences by regarding the “mobility” as the Almighty’s 
peculiar concern. The EH'ssay on Man complacently observes 
how even the poor man would not exchange his lot for 
another’s, but “‘contents him with the care of heaven.” In a 
sentence of fine alliterative balance Addison congratulates the 
indigent on the assurances they have of special favour in the 
next world: “Thus do they become exalted in goodness by 
being depressed in fortune, and their poverty is, in reality, 
their preferment.””’ 


Defoe’s robust crusading spirit could not be content with 
a pious wish. He must be a champion in the cause. His 


17Spectator, 294. 
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hearty plea, already noticed, for debtors, negro slaves, and 
pauperized South Sea victims are cases in point. As we have 
observed, he does not advocate the cause of poverty on the 
basis of sentiment; humanitarian motives are usually obscured 
by his steady common sense. When the occasion offers he is 
too much a journalist, of course, to ignore the chance for the 
popular sentimental appeal, as, for instance, when he exposes 
the heartless Justice of the Peace who has refused to allow a 
collection to be taken for fifty charity school children. But 
utility is ordinarily the basis of his argument. He answers 
Mandeville’s H'ssay on Charity and Charity Schools by ob- 
serving that the education of pauper children will tend to make 
a nation of “masters”, who could recruit their servants from 
all other nations of Europe.“ Even the pamphlet Giving 
Alms no Charity, which is an argument in favour of the middle 
class manufacturers, is calculated to strike a blow in the inter- 
ests of the workers. To Defoe the commercial class was the 
backbone of the nation, and any legislation which interfered 
with trade was a blow struck at labour. Giving Alms was 
addressed to a Parliament composed of freeholders like the 
author himself, assembled, he says frankly, to study the 
interests of the freeholding classes. Yet Defoe points out 
that the effect of the present Bill, designed to help the poor, 
would, if it should become law, militate against English trade, 
and thus tend to destroy the chief way of life of the very 
people in whose interests Parliament proposed to legislate. 


Thus Defoe’s persistent interest in the unemployed and 
impoverished masses stands out in strong contrast to the atti- 
tude of disdainful indifference assumed by orthodox Augus- 
tanism. The élite of letters would no doubt have viewed with 
favour Defoe’s project, in Augusta Triwmphans, for an Acad- 


18Tee, Vol. III, 154-9. 
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emy of Music, and a University of London. Defoe proposed 
as well a Foundling Hospital. 

Defoe is perhaps the most prolific writer in the annals 
of English Literature. Only Scott and perhaps Ruskin in 
the nineteenth and Wells in our own century approach him 
in sheer volume of output. The bare titles alone of works 
identified as his fill fourteen pages of the Cambridge History 
of English Laterature; the full descriptive titles fill twenty- 
eight pages of Lee’s Life and Newly Discovered Writings of 
Daniel Defoe (1869), and neither of these lists takes account 
of nearly 300 books and pamphlets which are ascribed to him. 
Even granting that a large number of these titles belong to 
short essays and articles, the number of pages of a complete 
edition would be staggering. ‘The productiveness of his pen 
is an evidence of popularity in his own day, but it probably 
also explains why he was usually mentioned with scant respect 
by contemporary littérateurs. Swift called him an illiterate 
scribbler;’° in the Bathos Pope* classed him among the 
“ostridges, whose heaviness rarely permits them to raise them- 
selves from the ground,” and while in a note to the Dunciad 
Pope acknowledges Defoe’s ability, his name appears twice 
in contemptible company;” while Gay re-echoes the opinion 
of an “ingenious author” who says that Defoe’s work “will 
endure but one skimming.”*” Judging from these and many 
similar contemporary opinions, and observing the general as 
well as particular trend of his writings, one realizes that as a 
man of letters Defoe holds an independent course among the 
stars which chiefly engage attention during the Augustan age. 
He continued to be a free lance among the literary fraternity 
of his day; his profession brought him into intimate contact 


19h xvaminer, No. 16 of T. Scott’s edition. 
20Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope, Vol. X, 361. 
21Book J, 1. 108; Book II, 1. 147. 

22Present State of Wit. 1711. 
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with the realities of the life of his generation; his performance, 
ranging in interest through all the degrees of transiency and 
permanence, includes one of the major classics of English 
Literature. 


NIGHT 
By YELDA SAGE 


A. coal black night 

And the tent flaps blowing, 

A heaving sea 

With the spray jets foaming; 
Hours of watching 

With the wild waves moaning, 
And conscience 

Tolling 

‘Through 

The heart 

Of me. 


Wind full of voices 

With their tragic wailing, 
A pounding sea— 
Still—a new day’s dawning, 
Ghosts disappearing 

To the wild seas calling, 
And Hope 

Just flowing 

Through 

The heart 

Of me. 


CANADA AND THE GOLD STANDARD 
C. A. Curtis 





HE purpose of this article is to consider recent Canadian 

monetary developments in the light of that widely discussed 
monetary institution, the gold standard. Since England re- 
turned to the gold standard in 1925, nearly all the more 
important countries of the world have erected their monetary 
structures on the foundation of some form of this standard. 
The present gold standard is one of the most important econo- 
mic institutions in the modern world; it seems to offer the 
greatest assurance of financial stability and should be main- 
tained in Canada. 


The functions of money are usually considered as being 
two-fold—a standard of value, and a medium of exchange. 
The values of all other commodities are expressed in terms of 
the standard money of a country, although it may or may not 
be the circulating medium. In most western countries the two 
functions are performed by two different types of money. 
Gold, for example, is the standard money of Canada and the 
United States, but it seldom circulates; paper and silver form 
most of the circulating media, but are not standard money. A 
gold standard is a single standard, in that it is the only money 
which has free, unlimited coimage and legal acceptance in the 
country where it is adopted. Anyone may take gold to the 
mints and, at a fixed ratio, obtain gold coins in return; or gold 
coins may be exchanged for gold bullion. All other forms of 
money are under government control of some kind. Thus, 
a country operating on the gold standard is relatively free 
from currency fluctuations and achieves a relative monetary 
stability. 
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The mechanism which is constantly testing the operation 
of the gold standard is the foreign exchanges. The price of 
one country’s currency as expressed in terms of another coun- 
try’s currency is known as the foreign exchange rate. The 
rates of foreign exchange are determined by the supply of, 
and demand for, bills of exchange, arising in part from 
transfers of capital and payments for service, but mainly from 
the export and import trade of the country. Foreign exchange 
rates are determined, not by dealings between any two coun- 
tries, but by the transactions between a country and all other 
countries with which it trades. At one time it may require 
$1,001 in Canadian funds to buy $1,000 in New York funds, 
at another only $999. If, however, the price should go beyond 
certain points, termed the gold points, it would become cheaper 
to send gold to the creditor country than to buy exchange. 
The distance of the gold points from parity is determined by 
the expense involved in moving specie, such as loss of interest, 
transportation costs, and insurance. As soon as the exchanges 
go to the gold points and it appears profitable to send gold, 
banks and other financial institutions take the initiative, send 
gold, and then sell the balances created. In this way the 
foreign exchanges are kept close to the gold points, and the 
flow of specie is regulated. 


As gold is the basic reserve for all banking syetems in gold 
standard countries, an export of gold must come from some- 
where within the banking system. In such countries as Eng- 
land and the United States, where free gold markets exist, the 
central bank must be prepared always to sell or to buy gold; 
the price, of course, is always fixed. The commercial banks 
carry little gold in their own vaults and rely upon their de- 
posits with the central bank as reserves. When a commercial 
bank, therefore, wishes to export gold it usually buys the gold 
from the central bank. This process reduces the gold holdings 
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of the central bank, limits its capacity to support the existing 
volume of credit, and causes a contraction in credit. ‘This 
condition tends to correct itself by inducing an increase in 
interest rates, affecting the general level of prices, and reduc- 
ing payments to foreign countries. The gold exported will 
ultimately get into the possession of the central bank of the 
receiving country, increase its reserves, induce a reduction 
in discount rates, make cheaper credits, and thus affect the 
price level and the balance of payments abroad. ‘These pro- 
cesses go on in each country until the exchanges are 
near parity and an equilibrium is reached. Thus, although 
the actual sale and transfer of gold is a direct influence in 
correcting the exchange rates, the most significant aspect of 
the transfer of gold is the influence of the increase or decrease 
of the supply of that metal on the credit structures of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


The pre-war gold standard was vastly different from the 
present or new gold standard, and, through the mechanism 
of the foreign exchanges, was almost completely automatic in 
its processes. It was assumed that all countries were utilizing 
all of their supplies of gold to support credit extension, so that 
a loss of gold could not fail to effect a contraction of credit. It 
was assumed also that all countries were willing to use all 
accretions of gold to increase credit, and that the influence of 
gold imports was automatic as in the case of gold losses. 
Within each country the central bank was a somewhat passive 
agent, and there was little co-operation among the central 
banks of the world. The functioning of the pre-war gold 
standard depended almost exclusively upon the play of private 
profit. 


The new or post-war gold standard differs from the ear- 
lier one mainly in that, although automatic to some extent, it 
is much more a controlled standard. In very few European 
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countries do gold coins now circulate as they did before the 
war. At present there are three main forms of the gold 
standard. The “gold specie standard” requires the local cur- 
rency to be changed into gold coin, as in the United States, 
and is the gold standard as it was understood in pre-war days. 
The “gold bullion standard” allows the local currency to be 
changed only into bullion, and was unknown before the war; 
it is the system now in effect in England. The “gold exchange 
standard” permits the local currency to be exchanged into 
some foreign exchange which is on the gold standard. This 
form was used by a few countries, notably India, before the 
war. Probably more important than the different forms of 
the gold standard is the position of the central bank under 
the present system. At present, international gold move- 
ments may be influenced by the co-operation of central banks, 
and may even be made without any relation to the state of the 
foreign exchanges. Even after the gold movements have 
taken place, the central banks may attempt to prevent the gold 
from having its “normal” influence on credit and_ business 
expansion. The new gold standard implies, in fact demands, | 
the existence of a central bank to manage it; the pre-war stan- 
dard operated equally well with or without the presence of a 
central bank. Canada is one of the few remaining countries 
without a central bank, and, therefore, is really operating in 
terms of the pre-war gold standard. 


The gold standard, pre-war or present, means above all 
that obligations redeemable in gold are freely paid in 
gold upon demand, and that there is a free movement of gold 
in and out of the country. In the end the least disturbance 
of a country’s economic welfare will be effected if gold is 
allowed to move in and out as economic conditions dictate, and 
the best interests of the world will be served by allowing the 
gold movements to have their influence. Gold exports are as 
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much a part of the operation of the gold standard as are gold 
imports, and should not be interfered with in an arbitrary 
manner by governments. Thus, although the main countries 
of the world are again using gold as the standard money, the 
present gold standard is very different from the pre-war stan- 
dard, and is tending much more towards a managed currency, 
that is, managed with common sense and intelligence by a 
central institution. 


Canada, as the Province of Canada, first adopted the 
single gold standard in 1853, and for more than sixty years 
maintained it without any general suspension of specie pay- 
ments. The outbreak of war in 1914, the closing of the New 
York Stock exchange and the general disruption of the inter- 
national financial mechanism, caused the financial community 
of Canada grave doubts regarding their ability to maintain the 
gold basis. The government, concurring in this view, suspended 
specie payments by order-in-council, and the country pain- 
lessly abandoned the monetary standard, which, uninterrupt- 
edly, had existed since 1853. Although it was not anticipated 
at that time, nearly twelve years were to elapse before the gold 
standard was resumed. On July 1, 1926, gold payments were 
resumed in Canada. It was not until 1929 that something 
appeared to go wrong with the foreign exchange mechanism 
and there was a general appreciation of the fact that Canada 
had returned to a gold basis and was supposedly operating as 
a gold standard country. 


The test of the gold standard, as has been suggested, 
usually comes through the foreign exchanges. In the specific 
case of the United States and Canada, when the exchange rate 
reaches approximately five- thirty-seconds of one per cent from 
parity, there is a profit in moving gold from one country to 
‘the other. Anyone in Canada, having payments to make in 
the United States, would find it cheaper, for large amounts, to 
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ship gold to New York and thus establish credits, than to pay 
more than five-thirty-seconds of one per cent premium for 
New York funds. Thus, the foreign exchanges are kept close 
to the gold points, which for the United States and Canada are 
relatively steady. Gold exported from Canada usually goes 
from Montreal, and of course gold can be sent from Montreal 
to New York over night. Interest cost is thus a negligible 
factor, while transportation cost does not vary because the 
railway tariffs are fixed by regulation. Between July, 1926, 
and the end of 1928, the United States-Canadian rate, with 
one or two slight exceptions, ranged within the gold points. 
From the end of 1928 to the early summer of 1930, the pre- 
mium on New York exchange was well over the gold point, 
going at one time as high as two and a quarter per cent.. Yet, 
during this period no gold exports took place, even though at 
a one per cent premium a profit of at least $8,000 would have 
been realized on a shipment of $1,000,000. Naturally one 
asks why there were no exports of gold during this period. 
The answer is that the Department of Finance, directly or 
indirectly, had practically effected a prohibition of the redemp- 
tion in gold of Dominion notes. The chartered banks, of 
course, carry gold in their vaults but the amount so carried 
is relatively moderate and stable. Most of the banks’ cash 
reserve is in the form of Dominion notes, and exchanging 
Dominion notes for gold is the banks’ usual method of obtain- 
ing gold for export. This action of the Department, there- 
fore, practically prohibited the exporting of gold. Thus, 
the country unofficially, but quite effectively, abandoned the 
gold standard, a fact which was well recognized outside of 
Canada. In October, 1929, for example, the Statist (London) 
removed Canada from its gold exchange index “owing to the 
re-imposition of embargo on gold exports from Canada.” An 
article in the January-February, 1930, Monthly Review of the 
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Midland Bank, referred to Canada and the Argentine as the 
two casualties to the gold standard in 1929. The inescapable 


conclusion is that Canada was not on a gold basis during 
1929. 


Why did the Department of Finance find it neceessary to 
avoid the redemption in gold of Dominion notes? The answer 
is to be found in the rediscounting operations carried on under 
the provisions of the Finance Act. One of the various war 
measures taken by the special session of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment in 1914 was the passing of The Finance Act, 1914. By 
this Act, which to a considerable extent merely gave statutory 
confirmation to what had been accomplished already by orders- 
in council, the government was authorized, in case of real or 
apprehended financial crisis, by issuing a proclamation, to 
make advances of Dominion notes to the banks upon the 
pledge of satisfactory securities as collateral and to suspend 
the redemption in gold of Dominion notes. The practice of 
borrowing notes under the provisions of the Finance Act 
became known as rediscounting. Proclamations and Parlia- 
mentary enactments kept alive these two provisions until 1923, 
when the Finance Act was revised. The Finance Act, 1928, 
made permanent the provisions whereby the Muinister of 
Finance was empowered to make advances of Dominion notes 
to the banks, and gave the Minister of Finance and the Treas- 
ury Board almost complete control over the administration of 
the Act. It also elaborated many clauses of the earlier Act. 
The provision relieving the Minister of Finance of the obliga- 
tion of redeeming Dominion notes in gold was continued in 
force until July 1, 1926, and, unless specifically extended, was 
to lapse at that date. The Act of 1923, therefore, made per- 
manent in the Canadian monetary structure a piece of financial 
mechanism which had been introduced as a temporary expedi- 
ent and which hitherto had been tentative. 
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Although the banks had used the rediscounting facilities 
during the war and post-war period to a considerable extent, 
the whole experience of the machinery was gained during a 
paper money period, and did not apply to gold standard con- 
ditions. ‘The Act does not provide for or require any gold 
reserve for Dominion notes issued under its provisions, nor 
in fact does it in any way refer to the matter. At the same 
time all Dominion notes obtained by the banks under the 
provisions of the Finance Act become a part of the general 
body of Dominion notes, quite indistinguishable from Domin- 
ion notes issued in any other way, and all are legally redeem- 
able in gold on demand. While the country was off the gold 
basis, this state of affairs did not cause concern, but with the 
return to the gold standard it became of serious consequence. 
_ Less than three years’ operation of this machinery under gold 
standard conditions, has been sufficient to make manifest its 
fundamental weakness. It would appear that, whether or not 
the principles embodied in the Finance Act are desirable, the 
Act was adopted without any adequate understanding or dis- 
cussion either in the House of Commons or elsewhere. 


The only authority for the issue of Dominion notes was 
contained in the provisions of the Dominion Notes Act. By 
the Dominion Notes Act, 1914, $50,000,000 of Dominion notes 
were issued against a twenty-five per cent specie reserve; over 
this amount all notes issued must have a dollar for dollar 
reserve in gold. Under the Dominion Notes Act, 1915, an 
issue of $16,000,000 of Dominion notes, secured by railroad 
securities, was made and loaned to the trans-continental rail- 
ways then under construction. The same Act permitted 
$10,000,000 of Dominion notes to be issued and used for gen- 
eral governmental purposes. As thege issues required no 
additional reserve in gold, the net result of the 1915 Act was 
to increase the partially-covered issue to $76,000,000. In 
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December,1928, a change was made in the form of the monthly 
return, “Circulation and Specie,” made by the Minister of 
Finance. Where previously the return had shown $26,000,000 
issued under ‘The Dominion Notes Act, 1915, it now shows 
$16,000,000, apparently indicating that the $10,000,000 issue 
has been written off or retired. It would seem, therefore, that 
the partially-covered issue is now $66,000,000, and that 
beyond this amount all Dominion notes issued must be covered 
dollar for dollar with gold. 


About $30,000,000 of the Dominion note issue are of 
small denominations, mainly one and two dollars, and circulate 
among the public as a hand-to-hand currency. As the small 
notes are needed to carry on the small cash transactions of 
the country, they rarely are presented for redemption. ‘The 
balance of the issue is of large denominations, and as these 
notes are used mainly for transactions between the banks, they 
never get into the hands of the public. The banks are required 
by law to keep forty per cent of their cash reserves in the form 
of Dominion notes, and in practice the proportion is much 
higher, for notes are more convenient to handle than gold. 
Another use of Dominion notes is as a basis for excess bank- 
note circulation. The chartered banks are allowed to issue 
notes freely to the amount of their paid-up capital, but, for 
bank-note circulation in excess of this amount, with the excep- 
tion of the taxed seasonal issue, they must deposit gold or Do- 
minion notes in the central gold reserves, dollar for dollar. As 
the bank-note circulation of the country is normally somewhat 
in excess of the total amount of the paid-up capital of the 
banks, a substantial amount of Dominion notes, which are used 
in this connection rather than gold, is kept employed per- 
manently in the central gold reserves. As the Dominion note 
issue usually ranges from $160,000,000 to over $200,000,000, it 
would appear quite improbable that the banks and the country 
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could get along with only the amount of the partially-covered 
Dominion note issue, that is $66,000,000. The conclusion 
seems obvious that as long as Dominion notes were issued only 
under the provisions of the Dominion Notes Acts, the Depart- 
ment of Finance did not need to worry about its ability to 
redeem all notes likely to be presented. 


Although three uses of Dominion notes have been enum- 
erated, the most important one, from the viewpoint of this dis- 
cussion, 1s as part of the general cash reserves of the banking 
system. Approximately two-thirds of the total Dominion- 
note issue is used for this purpose. On the basis of orthodox 
banking theory, one dollar of cash permits a banking system 
to extend eight or ten dollars of credit. Thus, when the Cana- 
dian banking system receives added amounts of Dominion 
notes, that is, cash, its ability to extend credit to customers is 
eight or ten times the amount of notes received. The signific- 
ance of the additional Dominion notes obtained by the banks 
through rediscounting operations, thus becomes apparent. 


During the war period, the banks had borrowed extens- 
ively from the Department of Finance under the provisions of 
the Finance Act, but after the post-war deflation period, they 
began to reduce the amount of their borrowings. From 1924 
to the end of 1927, amounts borrowed under the Finance Act 
rarely exceeded $20,000,000 and at one time were as low as 
$2.000,000. With improvement in business, however, the 
banks used the facilities of the Finance Act more extensively, 
with the result that from 1927 until the end of 1929 the amount 
so borrowed showed a steady increase. In 1929, the maximum 
rediscounts of the Federal Reserve System of the United 
States were only ten times the amount of Canadian rediscounts 
under the Finance Act, which, in view of the respective re- 
sources of the two banking systems, appears disproportionate. 
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TABLE I 


Advances under the Finance Act, 1927-30* 
(in millions of dollars) 


1927 1928 1929 1930 
WANUSIV NWN, clacton s Maeiate e 10 ' 23 vid 50 
February) 40 to fo5 ei eae 17 28 72 45 
March Ste oe. coe naenr: 13 36 84 51 
Apriliss : ooh Ate tee eee 21 35 84 50 
Maye Ge erie ae ete heb 9 AT 76 45 
JUNG Ba en eer rece 16 57 89 50 
oJ ULV ae Sees eel ee ae eee ays 64 715 32 
AUSUSEES PE Vir de oc hacueeats 26 61 77 32 
September 2 Sih.4 eee eae 23 55 79 21 
Octaner.. oie cue eee eit 31 74 90 23 
November: 2% 3s vis acts otaceie ae 17 67 111 39 
December}. 15 2 a ticiewtiistalerc ctetete 33 73 82 vA | 


As advances to the banks under the Finance Act in- 
creased during the period 1927-29, the government’s gold 
reserve against Dominion notes declined, until in January, 
- 1929, it was only a little more than half the amount that it 
had been two months earlier. Table II shows the amount of 
gold held by the Minister of Finance against Dominion notes. 


TABLE II 
Gold held by the Minister of Finance against Dominion notes outstanding 
1927-30** 
(in millions of dollars) 

1927 1928 1929 1930 
PANU ALVA aris leper ee 93 96 59 63 
February tases eee orn. 93 91 59 638 
March +. ime 5 4ye Sei eoee les 98 93 58 63 
APL oe ee eee ea eve ae 101 95. 59 64 
Mayes 25 a Se es tae 104 97 59 65 
JUNG! pee tates Mee eeia rane eae 106 81 59 66 
JULY ys es 2 eee 104 75 59 77 
AUPUST Lhe eer ent ner aks 106 rae 60 83 
September’ s/o ou w ese oes oe 109 82 60: 93: 
October. . sawp seerie ts meee ots 112 84 60 107 
November i) \f ci. sires rieereiens erste 135 109 60 112 
December sit . Sete aes ee. 128 90 60 94 


When the United States-Canadian exchange rate moved 
to the gold export point, the banks presented Dominion notes 
for redemption and obtained gold from the government’s 


_ ,*Taken from the monthly return of the chartered banks, as of the last 
juridical day of the month. 
**Taken from the monthly return “Circulation and Specie,” which is 
Das up of the last juridical day of the month, and reported in the Canada 
azette. 
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reserve. During December, 1928, and January, 1929, some 
$45,000,000 in gold was obtained and exported from Canada 
to the United States. As the process of presenting Dominion 
notes for redemption in gold reduced the cash reserves of the 
banks, they found it necessary to replenish their reserves by 
borrowing other Dominion notes from the government, under 
the provisions of the Finance Act. This view is supported by 
the fact that banks’ holdings of Dominion notes did not vary 
greatly during this period, nor did the total amount of Domin- 
ion notes outstanding show more than seasonal variations. 
Such reduction as should have come about because of the re- 
tirement of Dominion notes was more than offset by the 
increased amount of Dominion notes outstanding. 


From the foregoing analysis, it seems clear, therefore, 
that the banks presented Dominion notes for redemption in 
gold, exported the gold at a profit, and then replenished their 
reserves by getting more Dominion notes under the provisions 
of the Finance Act. The Department of Finance, finding its 
gold reserve decreased substantially, and Dominion notes still 
pouring in on them, decided in some manner or other to stop 
the process, and to allow the foreign exchanges to act as they 
would. A general assumption associated with the gold stan- 
dard is that as a country loses gold, the reserves of the banking 
system become smaller, and, therefore, it must restrict credit 
and business. It is apparent, therefore, that although gold 
was exported, bank reserves in the form of Dominion notes 
were not reduced because of rediscounting operations under 
the Finance Act, and the normal influence of gold exports was 
never exerted on the credit structure. In the view of many 
authorities the effect of gold losses is one of the most important 
aspects of the operation of the gold standard. In Canada, 
however, a policy was followed which deliberately ignored this 
influence. 
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An examination of the Canadian banking returns shows 
that during this period credit expanded rather than contracted. 
Current loans in Canada which were below the $1,000,000,000 
mark in 1926 increased to a high of $1,470,000,000 in 1929, or, 
in terms of the index number of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, from somewhat under 100 to over 140. Call loans 
in Canada, which in 1926 were around $140,000,000, increased 
in 1929 to $280,000,000, or, according to the index, from about 
134 to over 260. Call loans elsewhere than in Canada were 
about $250,000,000 in 1926, and touched $330,000,000 in 1929; 
the index went up from around 130 to 160. Clearly, there was 
a very great increase in all the main loan items of the banks, 
and a very great proportionate increase in bank credit during 
this short period. Most of this extension of credit, which was 
a normal part of the business cycle, took place on the basis 
of borrowed reserves, and was possible only because of them. 


From November 1, 1924, to November 1, 1927, the rate 
of interest paid on borrowed reserves was four and one-half 
per cent; on November 1, 1927, it was reduced to four per cent, 
and one month later to three and three-quarters per cent, where 
it remained until June 8, 1928, when it was increased 
to five per cent. On September 1, 1928, the rate was 
reduced to four and one-half per cent, where it still 
remains. This rate, in comparison with the rates of central 
banks in other countries, seems very low, and indeed 
the last reduction was made at a time when the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York was increasing its rediscount rate. 
Apparently no attempt was made to restrict advances to the 
chartered banks by means of the rediscount rate. If the Fed- 
eral Reserve system can be criticized justly for its policy of 
“easy money” during this period, the same criticism applies 
with much greater force to the administration of the Finance 
Act in Canada. 
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It would seem that the primary responsibility for the 
unsatisfactory state of affairs which developed, rests with the 
Department of Finance because of its maladministration of 
the Finance Act. The Department is primarily a civil service 
department, and an administrative division of the government, 
as efficient as any in its own field, but most emphatically its 
own field is not that of performing functions in the monetary 
system which in other countries are performed by such special 
institutions as the central banks. During 1928 the problem 
facing the Department of Finance was either to keep the 
country on a gold basis, restrict rediscounting for the ‘com- 
mercial banks, slow down the boom of “business prosperity,” 
or to abandon the gold standard, rediscount freely for the 
banks and assist the “upswing” of business. ‘That the latter 
course was taken is now clear. It illustrates clearly, 
however, the difficulties in the way of a branch of the civil 
service when it must choose between an “easy money”’ policy, 
with its immediately popular appeal, and a “dear money” 
policy with its immediately unpopular reactions. The fact 
that ultimately the former course brings the inevitable reckon- 
ing of the “financial morning after” does not receive adequate 
consideration. 


Attempts have been made at various times to place the 
primary responsibility for this situation outside of Canada. It 
has been suggested that the heavy “pull” which high interest 
rates and speculation in New York exerted on Canadian 
capital and short-term American capital invested here, was 

responsible for this condition. This doubtless did affect the 
foreign exchanges, but the same influence was exerted on 
English and European capital. England lost gold until the 
Bank of England’s reserve was seriously depleted, but gold 
exports were not prohibited. Part of the Canadian funds 
which went to New York were loans made by the Canadian 
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banks to customers who speculated or made call loans in New 
York. The drastic reduction of wheat exports in 1929, it is 
alleged, is responsible for the situation. The wheat situation 
did not develop until the summer of 1929 while the premium in 
New York funds appeared late in 1928. But, in any case, 
under the conditions existing in 1929 the easiest way for 
Canada to meet foreign payments was with gold. 


From before July to November, 1930, the United States- 
Canadian exchange rate, assisted by Canadian borrowing in 
New York, was favorable to Canada, and during this period 
some $36,500,000 of gold was imported. Apparently gold was 
taken by Canada on the least opportunity, for according to 
current newspaper discussion some of the gold was imported 
at certainly no profit and possibly at some small loss. Yet 
within five weeks, during December, 1930, and the first week 
of January, 1931, the whole $36,000,000 was exported to New 
York, and by the middle of January the exchange rate 
ranged far beyond the gold export point. Apparently the 
conditions of 1929-30 returned temporarily at least. 


Not only have the conditions of 1929 recurred already, 
but even further gold imports in the future cannot prevent 
them from recurring again, for imports of gold do not 
in the least correct the underlying conditions. The gold which 
came into Canada belonged to the banks, or came into their 
possession, and they exchanged it for Dominion notes which 
are held as reserves. As the banks thus acquired more Domin- 
ion notes they repaid the borrowings under the Finance Act. 
From Table I it can be seen that such borrowings were re- 
duced. As the process of reducing borrowings and augmenting 
the government’s gold reserve went on, the country tended 
to return to the condition of affairs which existed from 1926 
to 1928. This, as far as it goes, is satisfactory. But what 
will happen when business improves and another “upswing” 
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of the business cycle occurs, and the banks need more reserves 
to extend credit? Presumably, the events of 1928-29 will 
repeat themselves. As the banks need more reserves they will 
borrow Dominion notes under the Finance Act, foreign ex- 
change rates may again move “unfavourably,” exports of gold 
will again be ineffective, and, finally, will be restricted. There 
is nothing in the experience of the last two years which in any 
way will act as a preventive against similar events in the 
future. 


How can the situation be corrected? It is a specific 
fundamental weakness of our financial system that no gold 
reserve is required against Dominion notes issued under the 
Finance. Act.. In addition to this, and in many ways much 
more important, inadequate provision has been made for the 
administration of the Act itself. The corrective for the first 
defect is a rigid statutory requirement regarding gold holdings 
against Dominion notes issued under the Finance Act. The 
government might be required to keep on hand an excess stock 
of gold which could be used to support additional issues of 
Dominion notes. This process, however, would be expensive. 
Another possibility, and in my opinion the only satisfactory 
permanent solution, would be the creation of a central bank 
which would do the same thing, but which would be adminis- 
tered in keeping with the accepted principles of central bank- 
ing. This at least is certain, that the present situation is most 
unsatisfactory, and that in the near future serious considera- 
tion must be given to the improvement of the Canadian 
monetary structure. 


To some it may seem a matter of little importance whether 
or not Canada maintains the gold standard. ‘The insistence 
in this article upon the necessity of Canada’s keeping on a gold 
basis is not founded on the assumption that gold is the only 
possible monetary standard. Once a country adopts any 
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standard, however, it is essential for the convenience and good 
name of that country that it live up to the customs and con- 
ventions of the standard selected. No amount of explanation 
or sophistry can demonstrate that Canada has done this in the 
last two years. If Canada is to be a gold standard country 
it must for two reasons hold firmly to the customs and conven- 
tions of that standard. Firstly, it does Canada little good in 
the financial centres of the world to be considered a financial 
“weakling,” and to be linked with those countries which are 
incapable of maintaining a stable monetary standard. ‘The 
financial integrity of Canada can never be upheld in the 
markets of the world by such practices as those which have 
occurred in the last two years, and which are primarily the 
results of Canadian policy. Secondly, from the point of view 
of the local interests of the citizens of Canada, the most satis- 
factory policy and the one which in the end will give the best 
return to Canadians is to allow the gold standard to operate 
freely in accordance with its designs and purposes. 


A SUNDAY IN HALIFAX 


By RatreH Mortimer JONES 





I 
AN OLD STREET 


I do not like cities that grow too fast, 
That too imperiously thrust aside 
The hallowed memory of ancient pride, 
Interring the pale beauty of the past 
Beneath tall obelisks, grotesquely vast. 
I do not like their streets so starkly wide 
With no dim shelter where a ghost may hide:— 
I feel no certainty that I shall last. 


But here in you, gray city on the sea, 

I take my ease and loaf, and feel that I 
Am one with all the things that used to be, 

That passed and yet abide. I know not why 
I love so much their quiet company 

Unless it be that I shall never die. 


II 
Tuer Puspiic GARDENS 


I think God’s palette must have flamed this way 
When, standing on the edge of Arcady, 
He pressed his colours out so lavishly 
That never was there such a brave display 
Of red and green and gold and silver gray. 
In sudden shame I put away from me 
My little dingy dark theology: 
I did not know that God could be so gay. 
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I will go home and tell my dearest lass 

To paint her cheeks, and have her two feet shod 
In golden shoes, and wear a scarlet dress; 

And I will shout with laughter and applaud 
To watch her pirouette across the grass— 

How can I match the gaiety of God! 


III 
St. Paut’s CHURCH 


The little garrulous bell stopped suddenly, 
Leaving a hallowed stillness on the air; 
And I went on into the church to share 
My soul with friendly ghosts who sat with me: 
A. powdered tory here of high degree, 
A. scarlet-coated captain over there. 
The rector spanned the centuries with his prayer: 
“God save our sovran lord, King George,” prayed he. 


And then I thought how He who dwells in space 
Under the tall cool stars, would gladly miss 
The spell of cold cathedrals, and the grace 
Of lifted arches, for a shrine lke this; 
For past and present in this genial place 
Join heart and hand in holy armistice. 


EDWARD WILLIAM THOMSON 
By M. O. Hammonp 





DWARD William Thomson was a Canadian who under- 
stood Canada. His varied racial strains, his many 
travels, his broad experiences of life, contributed to the 
thoughtful quality of his poetry, the insight and refinement 
of his short stories. A life of interesting contacts developed 
a rare personality and won for him enviable friendships in 
literature and politics. 


Behind Thomson lay the humour of “Sam Slick,” the 
ample historical romances of Richardson and Kirby, the 
stodgy poetry of Sangster and Heavysege, the pioneering 
nature verse of Charles Mair. ‘Thomson, who preceded 
Roberts, Carman, and Lampman, caught up the thought of 
a new generation and in maturity expressed it with colour 
and acuteness He became the interpreter of the types of the 
Ottawa Valley — the river-driver, the woodsman and the 
farmer. He paralleled the working lives of the “Group of 
1860”; and as he passed from the scene there arose new real- 
ists, poets and novelists, who recorded the sombre life that 
followed war’s disillusion, just as new painters in Canada set 
down in broad sweeps the solemn North, the fire-swept Laur- 
entians, the lonely Rockies. 


Most of Thomson’s predecessors were provincial in out- 
look, or still strongly influenced by the European life they 
had left behind. He was a man of the New World. He had 
met Lincoln, had fought in the American Civil War, and had 
helped to repel the Fenians in 1866. He travellel to the West 
in 1869 with Joseph Howe, threaded the back counties of 
Ontario as engineer and surveyor, shared the unrest of the 
radicals of the North West before the rebellion of 1885, and 
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then joined in the Winnipeg ‘boom’ as the railway entered the 
West. 


For the remainder of his life, Thomson was editor or 
special correspondent, productive but restless, his eager mind 
crowded with varied impressions, seeking outlet even in a busy 
man’s letters to his friends. ‘Though moody and _ tempera- 
mental, complaining and fearful for his financial welfare, he 
was cultivated and gifted of speech, the ‘crony’ and confidant 
of distinguished men. 


Success or personal triumph brought little exaltation to 
Thomson. He had the journalist’s indifference to personal 
glory. Writing in 1914 to W. E. Marshall, a Nova Scotia 
poet and new friend, he said: 


May I say, without a particle of wish to offend or 
cavil, that your kind conception of my humble self as 
a person of any note or success in literature or anything 
else, sets me feeling at once a bit tickled and quite eager 
to get down and off the pedestal—lest I should laugh 
at myself too much! . . To have been the old darkey 
“Joe” who died with John Brown—that was worth 
while—more than all the writing ever done. 


During the early years of this century, when I most fre- 
quently met Mr. Thomson, he was in late middle age, a writer 
of wide and diversified experience. As correspondent in 
Canada for the Boston Transcript, he had much freedom and 
considerable influence. He wrote with editorial license, illum- 
inating his columns by his long observations in history and 
statecraft. His letters were widely quoted in Canada, and his 
standing among public men was high and enviable. His 
impaired hearing limited his intercourse, but among intimates 
he was a welcome addition to any circle, where his wit, stories 
and reminiscences added immediately to the gaiety of the 
company. 
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Canada was emerging from colonial status into re- 
sponsible government as Thomson was born on a farm in the 
Township of York, on February 12, 1849. The Thomson 
homestead, “Aikenshaw,” comprising two hundred acres,which 
was later absorbed in the city of Toronto, at Dundas Street 
and Pacific Avenue, was cultivated until the seventies by the 
labour of escaped slaves. The sturdy old brick house, erected 
in 1846, with its bordering acacia trees, remains to this day a 
reminder of early comfort in rural Canada. 


Colonel Edward Thomson, the poet’s grandfather, served 
at Detroit and Queenston Heights in the war of 1812. Scot- 
tish and United Empire Loyalist blood flowed in the Thomson 
veins; and one ancestor, Parshall Terry, was attached to But- 
ler’s Rangers in the American Revolution. Archibald 
Thomson, another ancestor, was the first settler in Scarboro 
Township, near Toronto. Colonel Edward Thomson was 
prominent in the Legislature of Upper Canada, and in 1836 
defeated William Lyon Mackenzie in a York election. Colonel 
Thomson’s second wife was a daughter of Jesse Ketchum, and 
another marriage gave family connection with the Denisons. 


The poet’s father was William Thomson, and his mother 
was Margaret Hamilton Foley, a sister of Honourable M. H. 
Foley, editor of the Brantford Herald, and Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of Canada before Confederation. ‘The Foleys were an 
Irish family of note, having come to Canada in 1822, and 
several of them displayed talent on the platform and in poetry. 
EK. W. Thomson’s father moved about the Province consider- 
ably, but the lad received his education mainly at the Brantford 
Grammar School and at Trinity College School, then at 
Weston. 


It was a time of great stir in the western world, and a 
sensitive lad absorbed many impressions. Canada was afire 
with the agitation for political change which led to Confedera- 
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tion. Beyond the frontier the anti-slavery movement was 
bringing about the Civil War, in which many thousands of 
Canadians participated. 


At the age of fourteen, young Thomson was sent on a 
visit to an uncle in Philadelphia and given a junior position 
in a wholesale establishment. One day as he stood in front of a 
pastry store munching a cheese cake, a tall man placed his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder and said: 


“Good, sonny?” 


The man was Abraham Lincoln, then bowed by war’s 
burdens. He remained ever afterward the boy’s hero, as sev- 
eral of his poems attest. In October, 1864, young Thomson, 
who was robust and confident for his age, enlisted in the Third 
Pennsylvania Cavalry and saw service for almost a year before 
his distracted parents secured his release on the grounds that 
he was a British subject and under age. His corps was 
engaged twice at Hatcher’s Run and was with General Grant 
at Petersburg. The experiences of these exciting months per- 
manently impressed the youth’s mind and are recorded in a 
number of poems and stories. 


On returning to his father’s home, then at Chippawa, 
Ontario, in 1865, “Willie” had not long to wait for another 
war venture. On the occasion of the Fenian Raid in June, 
1866, he enlisted with the Queen’s Own Rifles and took part 
in the fight at Ridgeway. 


It was now time to choose a life vocation, and the boy 
took up civil engineering. In 1872 he was registered as a land 
surveyor, and practised until 1878. He worked in eastern 
Ontario for some time, mainly in lumbering and railway build- 
ing. While working on the Carillon Canal on the Ottawa 
River in 1873 he met and married Miss Adelaide L. G. 
St. Denis, daughter of Alexandre St. Denis, of Pointe For- 
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tune, Quebec, a woman of unusual intellectual attainments. 
She died in 1921. 


The gift of self-expression in words was strong in EK. W. 
Thomson. He wrote easily and spoke with eloquence. Engi- 
neering failed to afford a complete outlet for his tastes and 
talents. In December, 1878, he joined the staff of the Toronto 
Globe as an editorial writer. Here he spent twelve years, save 
for an interval of two years when in 1882 he returned to his 
former profession as a land-surveyor, lured to the new city of 
Winnipeg by the real estate ‘boom’ of that time. When the: 
boom collapsed, leaving him, as he expressed it, “with the 
street between two corner lots,” he returned to journalism, 
first as Montreal correspondent of the Toronto Globe, then 
once more as editorial writer on that paper. Thereafter, almost 
until he retired in 1891, he had charge of the editorial page 
under the management of Mr. John Cameron. Mr. J. W 
Dafoe, editor of the Manitoba Free Press, recalls the Thomson 
of this period as a “brown-bearded, stalwart, active young 
man of thirty-five, intensely interested in life, literature, poli- 
tics and human beings.” 


Thomson possessed a trenchant pen, and was always 
ready to do battle against protection, centralized Imperialism, 
political corruption and exploiters generally. Though his 
father’s family were Conservatives, the Foleys were Liberals, 
and E.W.Thomson’s political views, reversing the usual course, 
moved steadily towards radicalism as he grew older. His 
newspaper writing was distinguished in style and independent 
in thought. His scholarship, derived from much reading, 
travel and contacts with other minds, was reflected in even his 
most casual writing. As a controversialist he was versatile, 
ardent, uncompromising and mildly rebellious. He hated the 
restraints of executive positions,and must have led his superiors 
in newspaper offices a troubled life, judging from a letter in 
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which he reproached a friend for not fighting her own battles 
more aggressively. “It is such dispositions as yours, all chiv- 
alry and generosity and consideration,” he said, “that the 
scoundrels and bullies and thieves who so much infest the 
publishing business reckon on.” 


Thomson’s later life was largely divided between his work 
in Boston, from 1891 to 1901, as revising editor of the Youth’s 
Companion, his brief connection with the Montreal Star, and 
his position from 1902 to 1922 as Canadian correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript, with headquarters at Ottawa. His 
natural aptitude for writing short stories, including stories for 
boys, together with his keen critical faculties, equipped him 
well for the work on the Youth’s Companion. His main task 
was to revise manuscripts in the interest of that wholesomeness 
and vividness which the journal required. It was important 
work in its way, but it probably dimmed Thomson’s enthusiasm 
for writing of a more creative character. It was, in a word, 
a form of office drudgery. When he at last returned to 
Canada, he was in happy mood, and wrote from Montreal to a 
friend: 

“Goodness! what a delightful place is Montreal 
compared with Boston. Of all the disgusting places 
and people, the worst is the place of literary coteries, 
and gabble-gabble about books and art and music by 
people who really don’t know literature, etc., nearly as 


well as do the better educated inhabitants of country 
villages. 


“IT have returned to political journalism after ten 
years of disgust with literarism as she is exhibited in 
Boston.” 


It would be a fair inference from this that Thomson was 
temperamental, and there is plenty of supporting evidence in 
his letters. Writing from Boston in November, 1892, shortly 
after his arrival there, to his friend, EKthelwyn Wetherald, the 
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Canadian poet, he presented a different view. At that stage 
he was all for Boston, and all against the Toronto he had left. 


“No, I have no wish to see a stone of Toronto again. 
You know I always detested the narrow, bigoted, cant- 
ing spirit of that active Belfast. It was the misfor- 
tune of my life to like the Tories individually and their 
general way of thinking, while believing their politics 
to be in the main idiotic and il] calculated. 

“Boston men, as I know them, are pretty accurately 
sketched as ‘men who were born in the Congregational 
Church, have pews in the Unitarian Church, and go to 
the woods on Sunday.’ The city is bookish and critical 
in art, music and literature, without being productive 
of much of anything valuable.” 


One of Thomson’s correspondents who lived on a farm 
stirred his wrath by a careless remark reflecting contempt for 
the rural neighbours. The reply throws light on the simple 
and direct attitude he held in such matters: 


“By scorn we lose the best things life offers, to say 
nothing of quantities of literary material. You, like 
many literary minds, are given over to the error of 
fancying a superiority in people who like books and 
talk of books’ contents to people who read no books and 
talk more or less ungrammatically about realities— 
crops, barn-raisingss, horses, people they know, and all 
the round of things familiar. Because you have books 
and have a fine taste in literature, you scorn youl 
neighbours and call them ‘moujiks! Many a year I 
fooled away in this sort of scorn. It is, in fact, the 
merest conceit.” 


“I’m so deaf I learn little now by talk, and am per- 
force much a reader, but, Lord, I could never be 
bothered reading a book if I could live with and hear 
my fellow-men and women.” 

This sympathy for the average man coloured Thomson’s 


friendships and influenced his choice of topics. It accounts 
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for his admiration for a man like John Burns, the English 
Labour leader, of whom he wrote in a letter in 1909: 


“T hope you will like my John Burns. I like it best 
of all my verses. John Burns really does seem to me 
to be a cut above the mortal—there is that in his life, 
acts and utterances which I’ve never observed so per- 
fectly in any recorded man. He was an archangel in 
stuggy boots and blue jeans. His sentences flash 
supernally among those of his biographers. He was a 
great spirit—never knew the touch of fear—wrote as if 
inspired—and as dogged as the ideal bulldog.” 


This sympathy for the common man, however, did not 
indicate a common mind. ‘Thomson possessed a sharp men- 
tality and a keen power of criticism. Walt Whitman and 
Matthew Arnold aroused his enthusiasm. ‘Walt Whitman’s 
threnody,” he wrote to a friend in 1911, “is one of the finest 
poems ever written, and Captain, My Captain another. Whit- 
man, Poe, Emerson, and oor yy Bryant are the only 
great American poets, in my opinion.’ 


Among the older Canadian poets, Lampman won chief 
admiration from Thomson as being ‘far and away the best’ in 
Songs of the Dominion, the anthology by W. D. Lighthall, 
issued in 1889. Campbell, he declared in his vernacular, “is a 
poet not to be sneezed at.” Some of Isabella Valancy Craw- 
ford’s work he admired, but he detected affectation in Roberts 
and Carman. The Little Fauns to Proserpine, by Marjorie 
Pickthall, published in 1913, he hailed as one of the two or 
three best poems of “unusual quality” which have been written 
in Canada. 


During much of his life Thomson was in close relations 
with statesmen, and there was doubtless mutual gain from 
extended conversations. He enjoyed the friendship of Henri 
Bourassa, an eloquent and provocative champion of the 
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French-Canadians, and described him as “‘a good fellow abom- 
inably wronged by party liars.” He wrote in 1911 that 
“Politics is the most fascinating of human games, and that 
is why it is so interesting.” 


It will aid in appraising Thomson as an observer of the 
world about him, to quote from a letter of February, 1911, 
an impression of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, then Prime Minister, 
but already entering the rapids which led to political disaster 
in the reciprocity election of that year: 


“*Laurier’s feminine,’ say you,” he writes. “He is 
an iron man, most resolute, quite unbendable in having 
his way, and as smooth as the smoothest lady’s we ll 
say skin. He yields on unessentials with perfect grace 
and goodwill, stands fire like a mud-fort, and bears no 
animosity unless you really thwart him. Then he does 
not hate you, but he will carefully remember, and not 
hurt you one little bit, unless it be to his political advan- 
tage. He bamboozles me most sweetly, often. I know 
when he does it, and he knows I know. Still, I am 
bamboozled, which is the main thing. 

“Really, Laurier is a wondrous being, and a man of 
genius—the only one now in English-speaking politics, 
save Lloyd George, who is utterly different in disposi- 
tion. Laurier’s patience and foresight are marvellous. 
... He is crafty in the extreme, and manages everybody, 
while everybody thinks that Laurier is being managed. 
He flies deviously, but always gets to the place he 
meant to reach when he started. He has euchred the 
Jingoes all along the line.” 





There were signs in Thomson’s later years of the irritabil- 
ity which ill health brings to age. When light-hearted adven- 
turers thought of the Great War as a mere summer diversion, 
he prophesied that it would not soon cease. On August 2, 
1914, before Great Britain had entered, he wrote to Miss 
Wetherald: “It will last long, not improbably ten years,” and 
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added: “There is no disaster conceivable which is not likely 
to come to ‘civilization.’ In the same letter he wrote: “I 
am a sick old chap, and shall be so, probably, till the end.” 


On the eve of a birthday he struck a light note: “Sixty- 
two on Sunday—now pensionable by the U.S. as a veteran of 
civil war. Behold me with a fixed income of $12 per month! 
How respectable!” 


Though Thomson led a varied and stimulating life in 
many scenes, his short stories are largely reminiscent of early 
impressions, and chiefly of his observations while a land sur- 
veyor in the lower Ottawa valley. As his face bronzed in the 
sun and wind, while he tramped through settlements barely 
opened as yet by the lumberman’s axe, his mind stored up 
many memories, and he observed and remembered for a pur- 
pose quite distinct from his later observations of public affairs. 
A few stories touch his experiences in the Civil War; one or 
two concern the years in Boston. 


Were we to seek a common, or at least a frequent, note 
in Thomson’s short stories, I think that it is his fondness for 
male characters of strong individuality, and one of the quali- 
ties most often found, perhaps naturally enough, is obstinacy. 
Thomson possessed it in large measure himself, and appar- 
ently admired it in others. Sometimes it leads his characters 
to misfortune, but it always aids in making them interesting. 
He gloried in the rough, honest, hardy pioneers; and whether 
they were Scottish, English, French or Irish, he found the 
gold under the rough exterior. He loved humour, and his use 
of Scottish humour, as in Privilege of the Limits, reminds 
us, at a distance, of Barrie. 


Another type he pictured successfully was the old soldier 
who lingered on from the Napoleonic wars. The Waterloo 
Veteran provides an example in John Locke, an antique and 
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martial figure in knee-breeches and long stockings who peddled 
fish in a Lake Erie village. Here was a type familiar in the 
pioneer counties of Lake Ontario, introducing a certain im- 
movable loyalty and stern sense of duty which gave character 
to the nineteenth century building of central Canada. — 


Those who would study the Thomson short story at its 
best, in Old Man Savarin and Other Stories (1895), should 
read Privilege of the Limits. It possesses the conciseness and 
humour that mark so many of his stories, and it reveals the 
pawky Scotsman who brought colour to many an Ontario 
pioneer community. This is a story of old Mr. McTavish, of 
the County of Glengarry, famed for its Caledonians 
McTavish bought a plow from Tougal Stewart, a Cornwall 
merchant, on promise to pay one-half in October “and the 
other half whateffer time he felt able to pay the money,” 
according to his granddaughter’s narrative. With sterling 
honesty he was on hand to pay the first half before the Stewart 
shutters were down on the first of October. Not so the other 
half. ; 

“Then the crop was ferry pad next year,” we are 
told by the granddaughter, “and the year after that 
one of his horses was killed py lightning, and the next 
year his brother, that wass not rich and had a big 
family, died, and do you think wass my grandfather to 
let the family be disgraced without a good funeral? 
No, indeed. So my grandfather paid for the funeral, 
and there was at it plenty of meat and drink for efery- 
body, as wass the right Hielan’ custom those days and 
after the funeral my grandfather did not feel chust 


exactly able to pay the other half for the plough that 
year either.” 


Well, to make a short story still shorter, McTavish met 
Tougal Stewart, who had sold him the plough, and was re- 
minded of the debt and of the extravagant funeral. High 
words passed, and McTavish was taken to court. He lost his 
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case, and stubbornly he went to jail rather than submit. The 
jail yard was surrounded by cedar posts, within which was the 
“privilege of the limits.” Neighbours called daily all summer, 
bringing news and offers of money, but the proud Hielan’ man 
refused all aid. 


Then his child fell sick. Now was trouble indeed. After 
three days of worry a happy thought came. He pulled a post 
out of its hole and, taking great care to hold the post in front 
of him, started for home. Turnkeys followed, but he knocked 
them down with the post and pressed on to his family, taking 
care to stand the post on the farther side of the house, so that 
he would be within the “limits.” Officers came for him, but 
the settlement would not let them get within a mile of the 
house. 


When the child recovered, Mr. McTavish returned to the 
jail, and that autumn, as there had been a good crop, he paid 
his debt of two pounds five shillings with glee, for he knew 
that 'Tougal Stewart had paid out six pounds, four shillings, 
and eleven pence for his keep while in jail for debt, in accord- 
ance with the law. 


Old Man Savarin, the title-story, has broad humour of 
the French-Canadian type. The scene is a village by the 
Ottawa. There is more obstinacy here, with Savarin a village 
Shylock. Narcisse Laroque and Frawce Seguin are rival 
claimants for the use of the Savarin fishing platform by the 
Rataplan Rapid, and they decide to fight the matter out. 
They spend all day getting drunk enough to fight, and then 
set out from rival taverns for the great battle in the street. 


‘““My fader he’s tear his shirt and he’s yell, “Let me at 
him!” says young Laroque. “But de men hain’t goin’ for let 
dem loose, for fear one is strike de oder ver’ hard. De whole 
village is shiver "bout dat offle fight—yes, seh, shiver bad!” 
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The rivals bellow threats at each other for hours until 
both are exhausted and not a blow is struck nor drop of blood 
shed. ‘They are hardly able to stand up, their clothes are torn 
to pieces by the exertions of the careful backers, and the fight- 
ers kiss each other. It is all very ridiculous, but highly 
amusing, and perhaps revealing. 


One of the most satisfying of ‘Thomson’s stories is 
McGrath's Bad Night, another record of obstinacy. Peter 
McGrath had eleven children, but he refused to take a wage 
reduction for work in the woods, and stayed home to eat his 
heart out while his family slowly starved. When every spoon- 
ful of food was gone, he went out in the darkness to pilfer the 
storehouse of his old boss, only to be caught in the act. John 
Pontiac merely led the intruder home, loaded with provisions, 
and gave him a job. 


The Ride by Night is a story of the Civil War, so full of 
colour and action that it must have been based on _ personal 
observation. Great Godfrey's Lament pictures the depart- 
ing grandeur of the McNeils, in the Ottawa valley, as the last 
half-breed son, his mind and body weakening, tells his wistful 
story to a neighbour and plays “Great Godfrey’s Lament” in 
memory of the younger brother, Godfrey, the only white child 
of seven boys. Finally, so far as the Old Man Savarin volume 
is concerned, there is Miss Minnely’s Management, a satirical 
treatment of the conduct and policies of a journal something 
like the Youth’s Companion. 


Thomson’s book of poems was not published until he was 
sixty. It was issued in the United States early in 1909 under 
the title, When Lincoln Died, and Other Poems, and later in 
the same year in Canada as The Many Mansioned House, and 
Other Poems. Each title poem made direct appeal to the 
country of publication. 
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A first book of poetry at three score is a novelty. The 
loss in rapture was compensated by maturity of thought. 
Thomson has not the music of Lampman or Carman, nor the 
imagination of Marjorie Pickthall, but he shows a vision that 
comes of broad experience of life and understanding of world 
problems that cannot be solved in a day. 


The poet’s long intimacy with Canada and the United 
States placed him in a unique position to interpret each to the 
other. His early devotion to short story writing was valuable 
equipment and gave dramatic force to his narrative poems. 
The poetry of everyday existence is mirrored in his lines, and 
the democracy of his political views may also be traced. Per- 
sonal experience is constantly detected, from the first sight of 
Lincoln when the “downy-lipped boy” was eating a cheese- 
cake, through various war episodes and the experiences of 
advancing years in Canada. 


The presentation of the “melting pot” aspect of Canadian 
life, as we have seen it in the twentieth century, is one of 
Thomson’s chief contributions to poetry. The French had 
occupied and developed the St. Lawrence valley in their own 
way for three centuries. English, Scottish and Irish were in 
possession of Ontario. The half-breeds added their note of 
primitive life and adventure farther west, and to the prairies 
in later years came motley races from all parts of Europe and 
the United States.. We find a reflection of this new Western 
Canada in We Talked of Lincoln, the very theme of which 
recalls the Civil War. The opening lines read: 


“We talked of Abraham Lincoln in the night, 

Ten fur-coat men on North Saskatchewan’s plain— 
Pure zero cold, and all the prairie white— 
Englishman, Scotchman, Scandinavian, Dane, 
Two Irish, four Canadians—all for gain 

Of food and raiment, children, parents, wives, 
Living the hardest life that man survives. . .” 


Another impression of the West is found in Thunder- 
child’s Lament, picturing the tragedy of an Indian boy who 
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was sent to Mission School to learn white men’s lore for the 
benefit of his tribe. There— 


“the Mission Priest had bent my will 
From the art to steal and the mind to kill.” 


When he returned his father was starving. In desperation 
the boy sought a white man’s herd and slew a steer. As he 
bore the meat toward the tepee he was overtaken by the herder. 


“And I saw never help in plain or sky 
Save that he should die or my father die.” 


The herder’s blood was spilled and the Indian boy went to jail. 
This poem may be compared with the pathetic moralizing of 
Pauline Johnson, herself of Indian blood, in several poems of 
protest against the white man’s aggressions. 


Thomon was too much a lover of nature to escape its 
influence in his poetry. He wrote sweetly of the Canadian 
Rossignol, and there is a joyful boyhood reminiscence in 
Sweetest Whistle Ever Blew, describing the making of a 
whistle from a willow found by an April pool. 


The Many-Mansioned House, with a subtlety worthy of 
Kipling, refers to the British Empire, its many diverse peoples 
and interests, yet its unity under the Crown, its love of justice 
and freedom. The thought is delicate, the words carefully 
chosen, and the meaning not easy to grasp at first reading. 
Thomson’s interest in the Empire was no mere theoretical 
sentiment, for when the Union of South Africa was being 
formed, Sir Wilfrid Laurier reeommended him to the authori- 
ties of that new Dominion and he gave much valuable advice 
concerning a Constitution. 


Several vivid poems bring memories of personal experi- 
ence in the Civil War. I may mention especially Mary 
Armistead, the tale of a girl’s night meeting with soldiers of 
the North as she bore her wounded General through rain in 
search of a surgeon. When Lincoln Died presents in a few 
stanzas the dumb sorrow that struck soldiers of both armies — 
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at news of the assassination. Captured by the spirit of the 
great emancipator himself, a group of Yankee soldiers in 
Virginia hitched their cavalry horses to a plough, that an 
absent Southerner might return to find prospects of a crop. 
As they ploughed, Colonel Pinckney, the owner, returned, a 
martial figure, straight as a soldier on parade. His heart 
responded to the kindly gesture, but his lip quivered and the 
illusion of peace was shattered: 
““Soldiers’—he eyed us nobly when 

We stood to ‘attention’—‘Soldiers—men— 

For this good work my thanks are due— 

But—men—O God—men, if you knew, 

Your kindly hands had shunned the plough— 

For hell comes up between us now!— 

Oh, sweet was peace—but gone is peace— 

Murder and hate have fresh release!— 

The deed be on the assassin’s head— 

Men—Abraham Lincoln’s lying dead!’ ” 

Thomson was a Canadian, who saw the races about him 
fusing into a new division of humanity. He loved the Empire, 
he loved the neighbouring republic, but his native Canada had 
his first affection. There is no other poem in Canadian letters 
quite like Peter Ottawa. It has the far reach of the political 
philosopher, the veteran observer of a nation’s development, 
and yet every line is alive as we follow the mythical character’s 
wanderings and thoughts. Peter Ottawa, like Samuel Chap- 
delaine of Peribonka in Hémon’s novel, had an eternal thirst — 
for the frontier, as thousands of others have had, much to the 
advantage of Canada. ‘He was a mighty rover in his prime,” 
says the poet, and his farmer neighbours used to say: 

“He’s off again! God knows by what he’s led! 
Old Peter Ottawa’ll never die in bed!” 

The poem, which is marked by beautiful lines descriptive 
of nature, makes Peter Ottawa the symbol of the composite 
Canadian race, with four strains in his blood—Scottish, 
French, English and Irish—and asks: 


“Lives there a man in all the world to-day 
Can wish one pioneering race away?” 
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“One painted autumn” Peter went adrift again and ended 
up on the far Athabaska trail. Others followed and made a 
settlement, and later came the railway, too. In the wisdom of 
his old age, Peter muses on Canadian problems, and attacks 
those who would make all Canadians live by rules and creeds 
suitable for only one section of the population. There is a 
little iron but much good nature in the philosophy. Here is 


a fragment from the prescription for a happy, prosperous 
Canada: 


“Give me to live where public matters wait 
The careful issue of the long debate, 

Where steady champions of divergent creeds 
And differing races urge their various needs. 
Where nought of serious consequence is done 
Unless approved as fraught with wrong to none, 
Where every honest man of every kind 
(Though momentary party passion blind) 
Shall know full well within his sacred heart, 
The adopted course is common sense’s part. 
Expedient in its time, and therefore sound 
For all alike within the nation’s bound. 


In such a land, though many a year we go 

So patient-cautious, neighbours call us slow, 

We shun the abyss, we move by reason’s light, 
We march as brothers, and we climb the height 
Where yet our flag shall gently be unfurled 
Symbolic of a federated world, 

Whose problem do we daily solve while we 
Climb upward, peaceful in Diversity.” 


Ill health clouded Thomson’s later years, and, following 
his wife’s death, and injuries he sustained in a motor-car acci- 
dent in Saskatchewan, he spent his last months with a loved 
grandson in Massachusetts, where he died on March 5, 1924. 
As in the home yearning of Bliss Carman, so 'Thomson’s 
national spirit may perhaps be inferred through these lines 
from his Canadian Abroad: 


“When the swallows slant curves of bewildering joy 
As the cool of the twilight descends, 

And rosy-cheek maiden and hazel-hue boy 
Listen grave while the Angelus ends 

In a tremulous flow from the bell of a shrine, 
Then a far-away mountain I see, 

And my soul is in Canada’s evening shine, 
Wherever my body may be.” 


HOW FAR HAVE WE GONE SOCIALIST? 


By M. Grattan O’ LEARY 


HERE met in Ottawa a few weeks ago leaders of finance, 
industry, and law, men of both political parties, who 
formed themselves into an organization and asked the Dominion 
government to take over and nationalize radio broadcasting 
in Canada. It was an interesting sidelight upon our politico- 
economic development. Kvery week—or so it seems—we are 
instructed by one or another of our elder statesmen to abide 
by the political faith of our fathers, to cleave to British tradi- 
tions, and to have no traffic with the stupifying doctrines of 
socialism. We are told to hold collectivism in horror and to 
remember that self-respecting individualism is the Canadian 
ideal. And every day we read in the papers that the govern- 
ment contemplates, or is being asked to contemplate, some 
new form of collectivism, that nationalization is entering on 
some new phase, or that the government is taking nation-wide 
measures to cope with unemployment. 


In short, it is apparent that, while we are still thinking 
and speaking in individualistic terms, we are acting on col- 
lective principles. The British North America Act, our con- 
stitution, was the product of an individualistic society. Such 
a society conceived of politics as only a segregated function 
in a nation. The Federal government was established as not 
much more than an instrument to maintain law and order in 
a community, to collect taxes necessary for its work, to do 
certain specified things in its relations with the provinces. 
Its powers were as carefully enumerated as those of a joint 
stock company; there was no idea of creating that complicated 
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organism which has developed into the Canadian state of 
to-day. 

The government could levy taxes, administer justice 
within a certain sphere, maintain a currency, contract debts; 
it certainly had little power over the life or habits of the 
individual and had no responsibility for the individual. 
But while the British North America Act is_ still 
what it was, the character of our government has been 
steadily changing, until now we live in an era of unconscious 
Socialism in which the government performs, as a matter of 
course, complex collective functions which bear witness to a 
lasting revolution in Canadian society. Loudly professing 
our faith in individualism, we have been plunging deeper and 
deeper into Socialism and, although we still look with horror 
upon professed Socialists, we are all Socialist now. 


At first the process was slow. Up, indeed, until the day 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who professed individualism, and who 
was a disciple of the old Manchester Liberal doctrine of laissez 
faire, we were, so far as the Dominion was concerned, a fairly 
individualistic society. We had, it is true, the old Intercolonial 
Railway, a public ownership enterprise, but it was not until 
we built our National Transcontinental that we started our 
compromise with Socialism. After that, events marched 
rapidly. We had, to begin with, our Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. It may be said that this departure was forced 
upon the government to protect the public from being victims 
_ of the railways. The fact remains, however, that to set out to 
control transportation was the antithesis of individualism. It 
was likewise inconsistent with the alleged Canadian idea of 
free individual effort to demand that successful management 
of a private railway should not reap its reward by levying 
amply profitable tolls upon Canadian producers. A mono- 
poly achieved through competition was the natural result of 
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individualism, and the mere fact that it injured the public 
ought to have been incidental under the old individualistic 
theory. 


In the early 1900’s the real Socialistic drive began. The 
country saw the spectacle of the leader of the Conservative 
party, the party that was supposed to be the repository of our 
old institutions and traditions, coming out boldly for the 
Socialistic doctrine of nationalizing our telephones and tele- 
graphs and express companies. And while this spectacle was 
being observed, another Conservative leader, the Prime Min- 
ister of Ontario, launched his province into public ownership 
of electric power, created the Ontario Hydro Electric Com- 
mission, one of the largest experiments in Socialism that this 
continent has ever seen. ‘To-day it has grown to the point 
where it represents an investment of more than 200 million 
dollars and stands as the most successful example of collectiv- 
ism in this or any other state. And Hydro in Ontario is but one 
illustration of Socialism’s rapid march. There is the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway, a government owned 
and collectivist enterprise; there are workmen’s compensation 
acts, millions for health and social welfare; millions more for 
roads and for agriculture; hundreds of thousands for mothers’ 
allowances; a Socialistic experiment in the sale and control of 
liquor; everywhere the hand of the state. 


In the old days, under our individualistic society, if a 
Canadian citizen chose to drink himself into incapacity, it was 
nothing to the government, provided the Excise tax was paid. 
In the older, heartier days, a Canadian was expected to look 
out for himself, and the government had no obligation either 
to criticize or interfere with his appetites. Then came the 
war, and with it an era of paternalism, one of the most con- 
spicuous examples of which was prohibition. This law, and 
its subsequent modifications in government control, repre- 
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sented nothing but social paternalism, the antithesis of indi- 
vidualism. It was as much of socialism as many things we 
condemn so vehemently under the régime of Sovietism in 
Russia. 


The war, indeed, gave a tremendous impetus to the 
Socialist theory and system. For a state which had organized 
itself into all but frank autocracy to enforce its war will, it 
was but a simple thing to resort to the practise of the same 
principle in times of peace. Thus, after the Armistice, we 
had the spectacle of a state which professed allegiance to 
individualism going in for a series of collectivist experiments 
on a scale which surpassed anything and everything we had 
condemned in the State Socialism of Prussia itself. 


We made a beginning with our health. The Fathers of 
Confederation never dreamt that one of the functions of the 
state which they founded would be to tell people how not to 
get sick. That, if it had to be attended to at all, was thought 
to be a matter for the provinces. In 1917, however, when the 
Union government was seeking support in every direction, 
including the support of a limited number of women given 
the franchise, it set up a department of health. It began in 
asmall way. But, like all attempts at bureaucracy, it quickly 
grew into an important branch of government, until to-day 
it reaches out all over the Dominion, floods the country with 
leaflets and pamphlets, employs hundreds of officials and costs 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. It is state Socialism pure 
and unadulterated. 


There were the Canadian National Railways. It may be 
conceded that when the Dominion government took over the 
Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific Railways, and 
later the Grand Trunk Railway, it did what was best for the 
Canadian people. That, however, does not change the fact that 
by taking over these roads, representing an investment of 
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more than $3,000,000,000, Canada embarked upon one of 
the greatest experiments in state Socialism ever attempted by 
a democratic state. In this respect, indeed, so far as the admin- 
istration of 25,000 miles of our transportation system is con- 
cerned, our position is on all fours with that of Soviet Russia, 
or with that of Italy under Mussolini. We may say that it 
is not Socialism, but merely public ownership; we cannot say 
that it is individualism. 


Then came the Income Tax. At Confederation, and for 
fifty years thereafter, practically all of our federal taxes were 
raised by the tariff which made no distinction between the rich 
and poor. The idea behind this was that the government’s sole 
fiscal concern was revenue, the relative wealth or poverty of 
Canadian citizens being none of its business. The Income 
Tax, on the other hand, has for its cardinal principle the pro- 
position that taxation must bear more heavily upon the rich 
than on the poor. It may be just, may be sound _ political 
economy; it is plain Socialism, nevertheless. There was the 
Soldier Land Settlement scheme. This, in its principle and 
operation, was state Socialism with a vengeance. It may have 
been necessary and desirable, may have helped our returned 
men and promoted land settlement, but that did not detract 
from the fact that it represented $75,000,000 of public money 
used to carry out a purely state enterprise. 


Examples may be multiplied. Years ago, when our 
fathers came to this land, they came at their own risk, pio- 
neered, struggled with the elements and the wilderness, carved 
out their own careers, and by the results of their own efforts 
they succeeded or failed. Whatever happened to them they 
were at least not coddled by the state. It is different now. 
To-day we have immigration paternalism both at home and 
abroad; family settlement schemes; land settlement schemes; 
machinery to get the immigrant in Europe, to bring him over 
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here, to see him started out when he gets here. We have spent 
some $25,000,000 in this way within the last decade. 


So with agriculture. In the old days, when a man 
engaged in agriculture, it was assumed that he was accepting 
the risks associated with the calling, that if they were too 
much for him, it was his misfortune. We have changed all 
that. For many reasons, but chiefly for the reason that we 
are tending steadily toward state Socialism, our governments 
have taken upon themselves responsibility for the economic 
well-being of the farmer. Last year, for example, the govern- 
ments of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba stepped in to 
guarantee the advances of the banks to the Wheat Pools; 
and at the present writing, Mr. R. B. Bennett, supposed to be 
an apostle of the old theory of individualism, is engaged in 
devising some plan that will all but put the Dominion on a 
par with the provinces in their relations to the Pools. More 
than that, and more extraordinary, this so-called individual- 
istic nation accepts the whole procedure as a matter of course, 
while the western farmers themselves turn to Mr. Bennett as 
spontaneously as the Russian Moujiks turn to Papa Stalin 
whenever the Five Year Plan turns sour on the primary pro- 
ducer and they need help. 


People who speculate in industrial stocks pay their money 
and take their choice and, when they lose, the government is 
supposedly not responsible. Neither is 1t the function of an 
individualistic government to see that every man is employed 
and prosperous. We did not set up that sort of a political 
system. The fact is that the economic depression, except as 
it affects revenue and government credit, has nothing to do 
with the Canadian government, old style. iconomic depres- 
sion may manifest itself in political discontent. That has 
happened before and has proved embarrassing to several 
estimable administrations. It has not yet been clearly estab- 
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lished, however, that it is a function of the Dominion govern- 
ment to see that there is a chicken in every pot or a Ford in 
every garage. 

Yet it has been our recent experience that when a crash 
came to prosperity, the Dominion government began flying 
storm signals, considered it to be its duty to save people from 
poverty. And, finally, we had the novel experience of two 
political parties, both supposed to be individualistic, actually 
fighting an election over which could do most with the state’s 
resources to save people from depression. At the present time 
we have the federal government spending tens of millions of 
dollars to protect the individual in an individualistic society 
from the collective consequences of his own individualism. 


In spite of the rightly circumscribed powers of Canadian 
government, we have developed sufficient political vitality to 
transform the nation from individualism to Socialism, without 
admitting 1t and without knowing it. We are beginning to 
hold the government responsible for the weather, for acts of 
nature, for our prosperity and for employment, all of them 
things outside the jurisdiction of our government. And, what 
is more significant, the government is accepting responsibility 
for these things. Any political party could be elected on a 
slogan of keeping the government out of business, but if any 
government tried to take the government out of business, to 
abdicate control over the national phases of: our economic 
system, to abandon jurisdiction over our private lives and 
social welfare, it would be thrown out of office. 


On December 30th, the last day of the old year, Mr. 
Bennett spoke at Regina. ‘The speech, whether Mr. Bennett 
knew it or not, was completely that of a Socialist. It was 
Socialism, State Socialism pure and unadulterated, for Mr. 
Bennett to state that his Government would see to it (with 
the money of the Canadian taxpayers) that nobody in Canada 
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went without food or fuel. It was State Socialism for him to 
declare that the Federal Government would co-operate with 
the Western Provinces in extending relief to impoverished 
Western farmers. And it was State Socialism with a ven- 
geance for the Prime Minister to declare that the Government 
would see to it that there was “orderly marketing” of the 
wheat of Western Canada. 


Why “orderly marketing of wheat,’ any more than of 
dairy produce or, for that matter, of boots and shoes? If the 
money of all the people of Canada can be used to guarantee 
that the wheat of one class of citizens is sold at a certain price, 
what justice can there be in refusal to use the money of all 
- the people to guarantee that the products of some other class 
may be sold at a certain price? Or, to put it another way, what 
process of reasoning justifies the taxing of a hard-up citizen 
in one part of the country to help a hard-up citizen in another 
part? Yet that, inevitably, is one of the consequences of State 
Socialism. 


Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, judging by a recent some- 
what famous speech, does not like Socialism—in Great Britain. 
He has no use for the paternalism of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
But what has been happening under the auspices of Mr. 
Ferguson in the Province of Ontario? On January 6th there 
was issued in Toronto Ontario’s financial statement for 1930. 
What did it show? It showed, apart from a deficit of $628,000, 
that Mr. Ferguson, as Premier of Ontario, had been going in 
for State Socialism, horse, foot and artillery. Take, as an 
illustration, the following paragraphs from the Provincial 
Treasurer’s statement: 


“Ontario stands admittedly in the forefront of the 
provinces in regard to social legislation. Such legisla- 
tion, placed on the statute books with the purpose of 
improving the conditions under which our people live, 
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extending equal opportunities to all, and ameliorating 
the conditions of the underprivileged and mentally 
deficient, involves expenditure of large sums of money. 
Such expenditure, from the very nature and aim of 
the services rendered, must necessarily expand from 
year to year, and result in benefits far in excess of the 
actual money involved. 


‘““A summary of the gross expenditure of the above 
nature during the year is enlightening: 


Bonus to rural power lines ........................0. $ 1,689,000 
Hd ped bi Ora a i ig ey A, i MS ela te 11,774,000 
Prevention of diseases and public health 

PE CTICRUIOT Reece ie eal Aer UL Ay Re a Raa i ee 880,000 
Public institutions, hospitals and charities.. 8,025,000 
Children’s aid and protection ........................ 288,000 
Old) aire pensions 14h. Se A GEO. 6,572,000 
Mothers’ allowances. \f.).. use. Meets A. 2,369,000 


“On public highways, the province expended on 
construction and maintenance $17,900,000, and simi- 
larly in respect of northern Ontario $7,845,000. These 
expenditures, with those in connection with the con- 
servation of Forests, Game and Fisheries, and the 
development of mineral resources, have a present and 
future bearing on the well-being and prosperity of not 
only the citizens of this province, but the whole of 
Canada, out of all proportion to the amounts involved.” 


Ontario’s total expenditure for 1930 was $57,953,000. 
Nearly sixty million dollars of expenditure for three million 
people, and millions of it for projects that are paternalistic, 
and nothing else! 


Quebec is the one province in Canada where the old doc- 
trine of thrift and individualism still holds its own. Thus, 
while Ontario last year was spending $29,000,000 to give 
farmers highways and children education, Quebec was paying 
out for the same purposes $15,000,000. In other words, 
Ontario's expenditure under these two headings alone was 
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over $14,000,000 more than Quebec’s. One of the consequences 
was that while Ontario had a deficit of $628,000, Quebec pro- 
duced a surplus of $4,210,140. 


The peril of all this paternalism and state interference is 
that it is gradually erecting an overhead of government cost 
that is bound ultimately to engulf us. Already, it is responsible 
for the growth of a bureaucracy, represented by an annual 
salary list of $18,000,000 in the city of Ottawa alone, and by 
upwards of 40,000 persons on the Federal government’s 
payroll. 


For what has happened is that Canada is in the grip of 
economic forces which are completely remodelling it, without 
reference to its political formulae or social traditions. Con- 
temporary industrialism has emphasized our inter-dependence. 
Individual enterprises are developing, through stock owner- 
ship, group insurance and mergers, into Socialistic principali- 
ties in the heart of industrial Canada. The war emphasized 
the utility and necessity of collective action and gave us a 
taste of the comfort of Social solidarity inseparable from a 
large-scale modern war. ‘There is no doubt of it: many people 
like to be told what to do, what to eat, what to wear, what to 
think, and there is something apparently soothing about the 
complete loss of individual responsibility which is the most 
marked social feature of army life. 


This socializing process, both in the Dominion and the 
provinces, will go on. At the moment, indeed, we are about to 
launch upon a gigantic scheme of national old age pensions, 
and, lest this be not enough, there is talk of unemployment 
insurance. The truth is that we have been Socializing our- 
selves as rapidly as possible. No public man dares admit it. 
We are creating a new and entirely different Canadian Com- 
monwealth. It matters not that we may long for the old ways 
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of doing things, or that we may still proclaim our allegiance 
to the old idea of individualism; the new order is here, and, 
whether we like it or not, it is purely and simply State Social- 
ism. As Lord Rosebery said in England several years ago, 
we are all more or less Socialists now. 


A CASE FOR NATIONALIZED BROADCASTING 


By GRAHAM SPRY 





HE passing of the tenth anniversary of radio broadcast- 
ing with little or no comment emphasizes the extent to 
which the radio has become a part of our ordinary daily lives. 
We have taken as a matter of course a development of science 
which enables the human voice to be heard around the world. 
We await, unstirred by the romance and majesty of this vast 
agency of communication, the casually anticipated pleasure of 
seeing on our own walls from our own chairs the living picture 
of some event instantaneously transmitted to our sight and 
hearing from the far-off place of its occurrence. The instru- 
ment that was a toy ten years ago has become almost an Alad- 
din’s lamp to-day. The urgent question is, who shall control 
this lamp? Who shall administer this instrument of such mighty 
and blossoming power? It is a question which has arisen or 
is arising in almost every nation. Almost unanimously it has 
been answered by the establishment of some form of monopoly 
under various degrees of state control. 


Throughout the world, two tendencies are manifest, the 
one towards the formation of broadcasting monopolies on a 
national scale; the other, the control of the monopoly by the 
state, through direct state ownership, as in the Irish Free 
State, where broadcasting is operated by the Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs; through the association of the State 
with a private monopoy, as in Czecho-Slovakia; or through 
establishment of a company by the state, as in Great Britain. 


The people of Canada are to-day faced with the problem 
of determining how broadcasting shall be owned, operated and 
controlled. ‘The problem was brought to a head by the ap- 
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pointment in 1929 of a Royal Commission’ to investigate and 
make recommendations. 'The report of that Commission has 
not been implemented and the situation in Canada to-day is 
almost one of stalemate. The federal election postponed the 
consideration of the report and at the present time private 
companies are not permitted by the Government to increase 
the power of their stations or their number. Neither public 
nor private development may proceed until the government 
has determined its policy. Such an unfortunate condition of 
stalemate cannot longer continue and there is undoubtedly a 
strong public demand from private companies desiring the 
opportunity to develop their systems as well as from many 
sections of the Dominion supporting the establishment of a 
_ public company. 

There are two roads out of the present manifestly unsat- 
isfactory situation. One is the granting of licenses by the 
government to selected applicants for private stations. The 
other is the establishment of some measure of control through 
a department of state, through a state commission, through a 
monopoly in which several private companies are associated, or 
through the establishment of a company by the state to own, 
operate and control all broadcasting in the Dominion. This 
paper is a statement of the case for the establishment of a 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Company to own and operate 
all broadcasting stations, under a Royal Charter or an Act of 
Parliament. Such is the central recommendation of the Royal 
Commission and with that recommendation we agree. But 
this paper is not a case for the Aird Report. On the contrary, 
it raises objections to important aspects of that report and 
hazards amplifications. 


1Sir John Aird, president of the Bank of Commerce, was chairman; C. A. 
Bowman, Esq., editor Ottawa Citizen, and Dr. Augustin Frigon, director of 
technical education, Province of Quebec, members, and Donald Manson, Chief 
Inspector of Radio, Department of Marine, secretary. The commission re- 
ported to the federal government on Sept. 11, 1929. 
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Two sweeps of the broom are necessary to clear the 
ground of impediments to a calm consideration of the ques- 
tion. Broadcasting, in the first place, is no more a business 
than a public school system is a business, though businesses, 
such as the manufacture and sale of equipment, may be de- 
pendent on it. Broadcasting, primarily, is an instrument of 
education in its widest significance, ranging from play to 
learning, from recreation to the cultivation of public opinion, 
and it concerns and influences not any single element in the 
community, but the community as a whole. Nor is broadcast- 
ing to be compared to a _ publication. There may be 
similarities between broadcasting and publishing, but while 
there may be any number of publications and any 
number of printing-presses, there can only be a limited 
number of stations broadcasting over a limited number of 
wave-lengths. It would take a very powerful body to make 
it impossible for me to issue a pamphlet in favour of 
nationalized broadcasting. How could I start a station, secure 
a wave-length, and time? A thousand other people, equally 
anxious to start publications, could do so, if they so desired. 
But a thousand people could not start broadcasting stations. 
They could, of course,buy time from an existing station as they 
could buy advertising space in a newspaper, but that is another 
point entirely. The more advertising I might buy, the larger 
the paper. But the more time purchased on the air does not 
increase the number of wave-lengths or hours per day per 
wave-length. The press is, by nature, free. Radio is, by 
nature, a partial or complete monopoly. 


If radio, then, is not a business, any worn doctrinaire 
arguments for or against public ownership are as irrelevant as 
such arguments for or against a public school system. And 
the argument for free, unrestricted competition is as inept 
with respect to radio as it is to telephone facilities. By the 
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essential nature of radio, concentration is inevitable. The 
only question ultimately is, in whose hands shall this concen- 
tration of power be placed? 


At the present time in Canada there is no such concentra- 
tion and the situation as we know it is a sufficient argument 
that some form of concentration is necesesary. Canadian 
broadcasting is to-day operated for advertising purposes, and 
the power of the stations and the equality of the programmes 
is dependent upon the amount of revenue secured from 
advertising. 

What is the result? There are to-day some seventy 
stations with a total broadcasting power of about 33,000 watts. 
With some exceptions, these stations are used for advertising 
or propagandist purposes, and the number of first-class pro- 
grammes is absurdly few. ‘There are undoubtedly some 
programmes of the highest quality, such as those broadcast 
by the Canadian National Railways, the Imperial Oil, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and two or three others. But there 
are not ten first class national broadcasts a week. The average 
time of national broadcasts in a year is one hour a day. In 
Toronto, in Montreal and in a few other cities, there are a 
number of occasional programmes of merit, but most pro- 
grammes of Canadian origin are miserable stews of direct 
advertising puffs and phonograph records, and Canadians 
turn with relief in some cases or with equal disappointment 
in others to the American stations that cover the whole 
Dominion. 


The existing competition has failed to provide a great 
variety of programmes, has filled the air with advertising 
matter, has stultified the educational uses of broadcasting, and 
has not yet provided a regular service for the whole Canadian 
people. It has been designed for and serves principally com- 
panies desiring to advertise themselves or their products, and 
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the result has been that whole areas of the Canadian nation 
cannot regularly hear any Canadian programmes, good or 
bad. It has been estimated that only three out of five Cana- 
dian families can hear Canadian programmes. The normal 
assured daylight range of Canadian broadcasting stations is 
only 270,000 square miles compared with the American range 
in Canada of more than 700,000 square miles, while the Cana- 
dian broadcasting power is 33,000 watts as against 679,000 
watts possessed by the American stations reaching Canada. 


When broadcasting is operated as an advertising agency 
there is a natural tendency to broadcast to those advertising 
markets which produce the most revenue. Areas of Canada 
not profitable from an advertising point of view either are not 
served or are served by small, weak and: poorly financed 
stations. One-third of the broadcasting power is in the 
Toronto region and about a half is divided between Toronto 
and Montreal. In those two cities, the best programmes are 
provided and the most employment is given to Canadian 
musicians. But the Maritimes and British Columbia have 
each less than one-twentieth of the broadcasting power; the 
northern prairies are similarly meagrely served, and northern 
Ontario has no stations whatever. Seattle is the station on 
which the interior of British Columbia and the Peace River 
country are dependent, and Cincinnati serves the head of the 
lakes. Such a distribution of broadcasting power is neither 
satisfactory nor just on any other basis than that of advertising 
revenue. 


Those who favour free competition may urge that the 
remedy of the situation is to grant licenses to the hundreds 
of applicants for new stations. But to grant these applications 
would simply increase the stations serving the centres of popu- 
lation, would add to the confusion of the problem of so few 
wave-lengths, would multiply the number of small stations, 
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which interfere with the reception of good programmes from 
Canadian and American stations, and would not adequately 
serve the areas remote from the cities. It would make the 
situation of those who broadcast to the cities to-day worse and 
would only partially improve the situation of the more scat- 
tered populations of the Dominion. 


Nor would the granting of licenses to all applicants, were 
it possible, offer any guarantee of improved programmes of 
Canadian origin. There are some three hundred and 
fifty applicants for licenses. Most of them are for 
small stations with limited range and insignificant opportuni- 
ties for securing revenue for programmes, while the 
smaller number of higher powered stations would be located 
near centres of population where the competition for advertis- 
ing is already keen and where, even in Toronto and Montreal, 
the advertising revenue is by no means unlimited. In a word, 
better Canadian programmes cannot be expected by multiply- 
ing small stations with limited advertising resources. To 
permit several large stations to be erected in or near the cities 
would mean a further sharing of wave-lengths, an increase in 
the cost to be borne by the advertisers and of the total over- 
head of broadcasting operations, and a division of the limited 
revenue obtained from advertising and available for pro- 
grammes. ‘These costs, needless to remark, would be paid 
ultimately by the consumer.’ 


The onus probandi rests with those who advocate unre- 
stricted competition of radio in Canada, and arguments derived 
from American experience will have little application to 
Canadian conditions. ‘The United States is the largest adver- 
tising market in the world, and is at least ten times as impor- 
tant as Canada. The corporations financing broadcasting 

2It is estimated that “listening in” costs $20 a head annually in the United 


States, indirectly. The direct cost in Great Britain is 10 shillings, in Germany 
about $6.00, and under the Aird proposals would be $3.00 in Canada. 
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there represent a combination of resources with which no 
Canadian group of companies could compare. Behind the 
National Broadcasting Company stand the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, the General Electric Company, the Westing- 
house Electric, General Motors Radio, Radio-Victor, Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum theatres and motion pictures, several trans- 
oceanic communication services, sheet music companies, tube 
and other equipment manufacturers, and associated interests. 
This company is constructing a broadcasting citadel in New 
York at a cost of $250,000,000, and in a single plant occupying 
three blocks in New York will combine the facilities required 
for theatrical, musical, motion picture, and vaudeville produc- 
tions, for news services, phonograph records, sheet music. No 
group of theatrical producers, no group of newspapers, per- 
haps not any single educational system will have such concen- 
trated power for influencing public opinion and public taste. 


The American group has resources, a concentration of 
control, and an advertising market utterly overshadowing 
anything available in this country. The interest of Canada 
will not be served by dividing our broadcasting strength among 
relatively poorly financed and competing systems but by con- 
centration. Division would lead, as private development in 
Canada has led already, to Canadian station owners finding it 
more profitable to associate themselves with the American 
chains and to broadcast American rather than Canadian pro- 
grammes. 


Concentration of broadcasting resources in Canada is 
commanded not only by the necessity of creating the most 
effective system to offer Canadian alternatives to American 
programmes and to develop our own talent, serve our educa- 
tional purposes, and provide facilities for our own businesses, 
but because unrestricted private competition in the erection of 
stations is physically impossible. Canada has only six exclusive 
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wave-lengths and eleven shared with American stations. At 
the present time, with no binding agreement between the three 
countries on the North American continent, Mexican stations 
share some of the so-called “exclusive” wave-lengths used by 
Canadian stations. Area not population obviously is the just 
criterion for the distribution of wave-lengths. The United 
States uses 91 wave-lengths though the American territory to 
be served is no greater than Canada. How could scores of 
stations use six wave lengths, and find enough time between 
them to secure revenue for financing programmes? The con- 
fusion is already great enough, the advertising revenue already 
carrying too many station overheads. No government could 
possibly consider granting a large number of licenses. The 
situation in the United States with 600 stations using 91 wave- 
lengths is complicated enough. What would be the situation 
in Canada if the Minister of Marine granted licenses to several 
hundred Canadian stations for the use of six wave-lengths? 


The Canadian problem requires selection. It makes un- 
restricted competition impossible. If the government were to 
decide to-day that the radio in Canada would be operated by 
private enterprise, the problem would still remain unsolved: 
what private enterprise? If every application cannot be 
granted because of the physical aspects of radio, whose 
application then should be granted? Unrestricted competition 
is impossible for physical reasons, dangerous because of the ° 
resources of American chains, inefficient because of the need 
for a maximum of revenue to be applied, not to carrying over- 
heads, but for programmes. 


What are the alternatives? 


The history of the development of broadcasting in Canada 
provides some clue to the most desirable alternative. Some 
seventy stations use the wave-lengths which the Department 
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of Marine has allotted to them. Those operating stations 
include religious bodies, universities, governments, govern- 
ment companies and private companies. From which of these 
agencies has the real development of Canadian broadcasting 
come? rom which have come objectionable direct advertising 
and the association with American chains to broadcast Ameri- 
can advertising programmes? 


The major developments in the broadcasting of Canadian 
programmes have come from agencies under some form of 
governmental or public control. The first national broadcast 
was organized by the Diamond Jubilee Committee in 1927, a 
committee established and financed by the Dominion govern- 
ment. The first national broadcasting system was established 
by the Canadian National Railways, and the radio branch of 
that public system has been the most decisive influence upon 
Canadian programmes. It was the first to develop and broad- 
cast on a national scale Canadian symphony concerts, grand 
opera and radio drama. It will shortly have the largest studic 
facilities. It has employed more Canadian talent than any 
other system and in national broadcasting was almost a year 
in advance of any other. It has broadcast its own programmes 
without direct advertising and with little more than an an- 
nouncement of the name of the railways. It served sparsely 
settled areas with national programmes when no other system 
did so and does so to-day to a greater extent than any other 
system. It has eschewed the easy resource of relaying Ameri- 
can chain programmes. 

The single greatest use of broadcasting for educational 
purposes has been made by the University of Alberta from 
funds provided by the government of Alberta. The Univer- 
sity extension department offers through its broadcasting sta- 
tion regular, intelligently conducted series of educational 
lectures comparable with those offered by the British 
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Broadcasting Corporation and other European public systems. 
Similar work is done on a smaller scale by Queen’s University, 
by Acadia, and other universities. 


One-quarter of all the broadcasting power in Canada is 
operated by some form of public authority. Fifteen months 
ago all of the national broadcasting was conducted by a na- 
tional company, and to-day about a quarter of it still is. Three 
5,000 watt stations exist in Canada; one of them is operated 
with a smaller station by the Manitoba government. Institu- 
tions responsible to governments are exerting a major influ- 
ence upon Canadian programmes to-day. This may be said 
without reflecting upon the admirable programmes now pro- 
vided by the Imperial Oil Company (which began symphony 
broadcasts on a regional scale about the same time as the 
Canadian National Railways began them on a national scale), 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway, by the Canadian Marconi, 
by Rogers Batteryless and by several national broadcasters. 


Experience indicates that it is the private local station 
that has cluttered the air with direct advertising, with invita- 
tions to chew this gum or buy that silk stocking. No one 
objects to indirect advertising, to the sponsored programme 
accompanied by a brief announcement that this programme is 
offered by, say, the Imperial Oil Company, but who does not 
object to long puffs of some product in the middle of pro- 
grammes, speeches, street addresses and telephone numbers 
before every item? Whether the final control of radio be vested 
in private or public hands, direct advertising will have to be 
reduced or eliminated. The home, after all,-is not a bill-board. 
The experience of the last ten years and the example of the 
work of public institutions in the field of broadcasting en- 
courages the belief that a greater measure of governmental 
supervision and, perhaps, ownership offers a way out of the 
morass. 
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What form shall the new control take? Everyone who 
wishes to own a station and to broadcast cannot do so. Who, 
then, should own stations and broadcast over them? It has 
been suggested that the principal broadcasting systems should 
form a private monopoly to own and operate all stations, pur- 
chase all smaller stations, and, under government censorship, 
control all broadcasting. At the present time, that alterna- 
tive is in eclipse for the reason that, of the four leading broad- 
casters, one is definitely against such an alternative and 
supports the establishment of a national company, and two 
others, while perhaps not rejecting the idea of such a monopoly, 
prefer a national company. 


The objections to a private monopoly are palpable. 
Such a private monopoly would maintain the present adver- 
tising basis of broadcasting, even if only indirect advertising; 
the location of stations and their power would be determined 
by the amount of advertising revenue, and large areas of 
Canada would still remain unserved by Canadian stations. 
Programmes would depend upon the revenue available from 
advertising returns. Advertising considerations would deter- 
mine the time to be allotted to educational and other purposes. 
Advertising would be the dominant consideration because 
advertising revenue would enable the monopoly to exist. 
Almost inevitably the monopoly would associate itself with 
American advertisers who with their large resources would be 
able to purchase the best hours, and Canadian business would 
suffer as it does now. 


Such a company, in the limited field of Canadian adver- 
tising, would be weak in comparison with the American chains. 
Its revenue would be insignificant in comparison, even if both 
direct and indirect advertising were accepted; if both, there 
would remain the same objection as may now be taken to 
private stations; if only indirect advertising should be per- 
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mitted, it is doubtful if there would be sufficient radio 
advertising revenue in the Dominion to finance the company. 
The Aird Commission, with every reason for estimating indi- 
rect advertising revenue at as high a level as possible in order 
to convince the government of the ease of financing a national 
company, concluded that there was only some $700,000 indirect 
advertising revenue a year in Canada. The principal source 
of revenue is, of course, the national advertiser, but, with the 
limitation to indirect advertising, the number of advertisers is 
not large. There are not more than ten such to-day. There 
is only an average of an hour a day indirect national advertis- 
ing. Even $2,000 an hour, which for rental of time is about 
twice the cost to-day, would yield only $730,000 a year. Such 
an amount would not provide the radio service that the Cana- 
dian people demand and would not produce Canadian pro- 
grammes of a character to offer satisfactory alternatives to 
those produced in the United States. 


A monopoly and, indeed, a competitive private system 
with a limited number of stations, would require governmental 
supervision. The Canadian people would not permit any com- 
mercial monopoly to have the unrestricted control of an 
instrument capable of exercising such a great influence on 
public opinion. Some supervision of programmes would be 
required. 


There are two forms which this control could take: direct 
control as at present is maintained by the Department of 
Marine, or control by a commission appointed by the govern- 
ment for that purpose. 


Under the first alternative, the control of programmes 
and of radio broadcasting would be exercised from day to day 
by an official of the government. If he exercised the control 
effectively, he would indeed have great responsibility and a 
great power over the Canadian people. If he did not exercise 
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that control, the power would rest with the private monopoly. 
In neither case is there a satisfactory guarantee that public 
opinion will be free from the manipulation of partisan or of 
commercial interests. ‘To place such responsibility upon an 
executive officer of the civil service is to take too great a risk. 


Commission control is little more satisfactory and does 
not offer an adequate guarantee that political and other influ- 
ences will not determine the method of appointment to the 
commission and perhaps interfere with the exercise of the com- 
mission’s functions. This is the method in operation in the 
United States and it is neither an effective method nor is it 
satisfactory from any point of view. ‘There was, indeed, a 
period when the American radio companies more or less ran 
riot. 


The main duty of a commission would be the enforcement 
of regulations. That duty would require no special aptitudes, 
no technical knowledge; it would be a commission with nega- 
tive and limited purposes. Its work would not command the 
support of public opinion, would not demand outstanding 
men, and would have no company or interest associated with 
broadcasting anxious to ensure its efficiency. Such a commis- 
sion would not compare with the Railway Commission or 
require men of its wide experience and specialized training. 
It would not be either a technical or quasi-judicial body. It 
would simply be an organ of censorship. It would be a com- 
mission with paid members and would become the fair game 
of the ward-heeler type of politician. Such a commission 
would be ineffectual and dangerous. 


A private monopoly would place vast power in a few 
hands and would leave broadcasting on its present advertising 
basis, or if direct advertising were eliminated, the revenue from 
indirect advertising would not equal that of the proposed 
Aird scheme and would not be sufficient to finance numerous 
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and satisfactory Canadian programmes. It would not de- 
crease the possibility of American affiliations and, while set- 
tling the problem of allotment of stations, it would leave 
unsettled the problem of control. Control by the civil service 
of such an instrument would be difficult and dangerous, and 
a commission of censorship with mainly negative functions 
would provide little guarantee of the freedom of opinion. 


The last alternative is that to which many countries are 
turning, the creation by the state of an independent company 
with the powers of a private corporation and the functions of 
a public utility. 

Such a company might be called the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Company and would be created by Act of Par- 
liament, or, as in the case of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, by Royal Charter. The Aird Report recommended 
that the directorate of the company should be twelve and that 
nine of the members should represent the provinces. In each 
province there would be an Advisory Council representing 
various business and educational interests. The Chairman of 
the Council would represent the province on the federal direc- 
torate. This company would own, operate and control the 
proposed seven 50,000 watt stations and subsidiaries. 


This proposal needs amplification and amendment. The Aird 
report did not specify whether the federal government or the 
provinces should appoint the directorate, nor did it specify 
whether the directorate would be paid or honorary. It stated 
that “the provincial authorities should be in a position to exer- 
cise full control over programmes’, but modified this by stat- 
ing, “As to what extent the provinces should participate in 
effecting this control, of course, is a matter which could be 
decided between themselves and the Dominion government.” 
The Aird Report may be left at this point, its principal recom- 
mendation accepted, but the details amplified. 
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The members of the Board of Directors would receive 
no remuneration but the usual government allowance 
of $15.00 per day for travelling expenses. They would be 
appointed for three years; not less than five members would . 
retire at the end of the first three years, and thereafter five 
would retire each three years. This would permit continuity 
and would provide for the introduction of new blood. New 
members of the Board would be appointed by Order-in- 
Council on the recommendation of the existing Broadcasting 
Council. 


Subordinate to the Board, there would be the paid staff 
for the technical services, programmes, research, publicity, 
and other branches of the broadcasting company. This staff 
would be appointed by the Minister of Marine on the recom- 
mendation of the Board. The general manager of the com- 
pany, who would necessarily be a man of the widest experience 
in broadcasting, acquainted with Canadian needs and wishes, 
a combination of business man, theatrical producer and 
educationalist, would be responsible directly to the Council of 
the Company, and would have the same security of office as a 
deputy minister. That is to say, he could be discharged or his 
resignation accepted only subject to the production of all 
correspondence and a debate thereon in the House of Com- 
mons. He would not be a civil servant, he would be a servant 
of the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Company. His position 
would be the most important in the Company; indeed, it would 
be one of the most important posts in the Dominion. 


In what manner would this Company maintain its rela- 
tions with the government? As a public company it would 
necessarily be responsible in some measure. The Company 
should report to a sub-committee of the Privy Council con- 
sisting of the Minister of Marine, as chairman, and two other 
ministers, say, railways and agriculture, as members. A 
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similar body, the National Research Council, is now in exist- 
ence, though its functions are different. The Council is repre- 
sentative of various business and scientific interests. It has 
won a position of great respect in Canadian industry; it has 
operated without a hint of political interference. 


In educational broadcasts, necessarily, the provincial gov- 
ernments would have full control. Educational programmes, 
that is, programmes of broadcasts to schools, adult education, 
provincial rural broadeasts and strictly educational broadcasts 
should be under the provincial department of education. Other 
provincial broadcasts, such as provincial electoral campaigns, 
should lkewise come under provincial control by agreement 
between the provincial parties. There should, for these pur- 
poses, therefore, be a Provincial advisory council, representing 
the business, educational and other specifically provincial inter- 
ests. This Council would act voluntarily, and would be 
responsible to the provincial department of education. This 
council would be allotted time on the national stations within 
the frontiers of the province by agreement with the national 
company. 


The initial capital expenditure of the Company would be 
met by a grant from the Dominion government, or by the 
floating of a loan, the interest on which would be guaranteed 
by the Dominion of Canada. Th Aird report suggested a 
system of seven 50,000 watt stations and several subsidiary 
stations to serve regions outside the range of the high-powered 
stations. ‘This would require a capital expenditure of almost 
$4,250,000, including the cost of appropriating existing sta- 
tions. Such an amount could hardly be voted by a govern- 
ment facing a deficit. Some alternative, less ambitious system 
of stations may be necessary at first to reduce the amount of 
capital expenditure and still be capable of serving the Do- 
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minion. Existing stations could be appropriated, and some 
of them set up in those regions not now served. 


The annual charges, including operation, salaries, wire 
charges, programme costs, administration, repairs, and depre- 
ciation, as estimated by the Aird Commission, amount to 
$2,500,000. The Aird Commission would raise this amount 
by three means, a license fee of $3.00, indirect advertising 
revenue estimated at $700,000 a year, and a subsidy of 
$1,000,000. Conditions, however, have changed, and such a 
subsidy should probably not now be asked. The other sources 
of revenue, however, have increased. The number of license 
holders is approaching half a million; the amount of indirect 
advertising revenue approaches a million dollars. The total 
annual revenue would therefore exceed $2,000,000. This 
amount would maintain a first-class system serving the whole 
Canadian people, and providing programmes of great variety 
and interest. It would enable Canada to offer her own people 
satisfactory alternatives to American programmes. It would 
give Canada a system comparable to the best in any country. 


The programmes would come from at least three sources, 
those initiated and financed by the provinces, and those spon- 
sored by indirect advertisers. If the request of a listener’s 
organization, the Canadian Radio League, is considered there 
would, in addition to the national stations, be low-powered 
local stations for local broadcasts, such as municipal elections, 
sports and events. The establishment of a national company 
would not therefore eliminate competition in programmes. It 
would increase it. The competition between railway and other 
sponsored programmes would continue. And there would be 
the competition between provinces. To argue that such a 
national system would eliminate competition is no more valid 
than to argue that a telephone monopoly eliminates competi- 
tion between businesses using the facilities of that monopoly. 
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In this respect, the Canadian proposal has merits which per- 
haps the British Broadcasting Corporation lacks. The Cana- 
dian Company would encourage competition and give busi- 
nesses offering sponsored programmes three times the “‘cover- 
age’ they now have on existing stations. Indeed, it may be 
said that the establishment of a national company will not 
eliminate but increase competitive broadcasting and help, not 
hinder, private enterprise. 


The results of such a system would be manifest at once. 
Canadian direct advertising would disappear. Every Cana- 
dian would have the opportunity of hearing Canadian pro- 
grammes of great variety. Indirect advertisers, such as the 
railways and the Imperial Oil Company, would have the same 
opportunity to serve the public as they have to-day; they could 
present sponsored programmes accompanied with no adver- 
tising but that of the announcement of the name of the com- 
pany offering it. It would not mean the elimination of 
American programmes. They would still be heard; the 
national system could, indeed, relay the best selected Ameri- 
can programmes and ensure their reception without interfer- 
ence from small, private stations as occurs to-day. European 
as well as American programmes would be relayed, and Cana- 
dian programmes would reach a much greater area of the 
United States than at present, to the advantage of Canada. 
Above all, this most potent instrument for the forming of 
public opinion would not pass out of Canadian control. With 
such an organization the merits of the present system would 
be retained; competition between indirect advertisers would 
continue, but the horrors of direct advertising puffs would be 
eliminated. 


Such a centralized, co-ordinated, adequately financed 
system has meant the development in other countries of 
national symphony orchestras, national choirs, national grand 
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opera. It has stimulated the stage and would require in 
Canada, for dramatic broadcasts, a troupe of national players. 
A national radio system, intelligently directed, would give 
Canada many of the stimuli her national life requires. It 
would stimulate musical composition, dramatic composition 
and the talent to interpret both. It would enable different 
sections of Canada to speak their hopes and problems unto the 
others. It would give this country the basis of an informed 
public opinion such as the educational system, the press, the 
theatre, the motion picture, our literature have not yet given. 
Here is a majestic instrument of national unity and national 
culture. Its potentialities are too great, its influence and 
significance are too vast, to be left to the petty purposes of 
selling cakes of soap. 


CURRENT EVENTS 





BritisH Lasour’s Two LEerr WINGs. 


In all political parties which aim at changes there is what 
we call nowadays a “left wing.” The expression takes us back 
to the French Revolution. The moderates in the National 
Convention sat on the right, the violents on the left. Between 
them sat the ‘half-and-half-ers’. Germany has a “Centre 
Party” still. 7 

The “left wing” of the British Liberal Party were the 
Radicals. They kept on prodding it to act. They kept up 
an agitation for change. Only when they found that it did 
not really share their desire was the Labour Party founded. 
It took over and extended the programme of the liberal “left”. 
Now it is having trouble with a Left Wing of its own, or, 
rather, with two Left Wings. 


A party in office is always more moderate than it was when 
out of office. It behaves moderately because it cannot do 
otherwise. It talks moderately so that there may not be any 
glaring discrepancy between its words and its acts. This 
moderation among the leaders gives rise naturally to 
impatience among their more impetuous followers. Such 
impatience is natural not only because impetuosity has to 
express itself, but also because persons who are not in office 
always criticize unsparingly those who are. (Often they do so 
in ignorance of the difficulties that office puts in the way of 
making changes.) ‘That cannot be said of Sir Oswald Mosley, 
leader of one of the British Labour Party’s Left Wings. He 
was a member of the Government for nearly a year. He left 
it of his own accord because it would not agree to his proposals 
for dealing with unemployment. He made a speech in the 
House of Commons explaining his resignation. For an hour 
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and twelve minutes he addressed a crowded Chamber and 
was listened to with close attention. He became a bigger man 
by resigning than he had been in office. 


Since that speech was made in the early summer of 1930 
Mosley has pushed his policy and he means to go on pushing it. 
He considers that Free Trade, which Ramsay MacDonald and 
Snowden cling to, should be abandoned, not in favour of Pro- 
tection by tariffs, but in favour of Import Control. He advo- 
cates currency control also to meet the evil of low prices caused 
by restriction of money and credit. His programme is wel- 
comed by many Conservatives. and even by some Liberals, as 
well as by a large section of the Labour Party. 


Already he has a following in Parliament of some score 
of Labour M.P.’s, who feel that their leaders have no real 
grip on the situation. He may build up with their aid a new 
party which will be Socialist in the newer sense: it will treat 
Socialism, not as an end desirable in itself, but as a means 
toward the restoration of prosperity and the establishment 
in Britain of one nation in place of two (hereditary rich and 
hereditary poor). Or he may take office again as a Labour 
Minister. 

Anyway, he will play a prominent part in British poli- 
tics, whether he becomes a Dictator (not on the Mussolini 
model) or gives back to the British people their faith in 
democracy as a working system. When he entered the House 
of Commons in 1918, he was a Conservative. Heir to a baronet, 
product of Winchester and the 16th Lancers, what could he 
be else—at twenty-two? A few years made a difference. He 
began to think. He married a girl who, though she was 
daughter to a marquis, had done a lot of thinking herself. He 
left the Conservatives, joined the Labour Party (as Gladstone 
once abandoned Toryism to become a Liberal). Now there 
is no more interesting figure in public life. 
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The other Left Wing of British Labour is led by Mr. 
James Maxton, in every way a totally different character. One 
thing only Maxton and Mosley have in common—that is 
charm. For the rest they are opposites. Mosley is a hard 
worker, Maxton is lazy. Mosley says less than he means, 
Maxton says more. Mosley was brought up in luxurious ease; 
Maxton had a hard time of it and, as an elementary school- 
master, lost his wife because he could not give her the comforts 
and cure her condition required. Mosley is in appearance 
thoroughly English. Maxton looks like a pirate king. 


Maxton, in spite of his fiery speeches, is popular with 
members of all parties in the House of Commons. He is 
little known outside the House except among the Independent 
Labour Party. This was created by Keir Hardie in the days 
when he found it necessary to keep Labour independent from 
Liberalism. In the eyes of the mass of the Labour Party, it 
has long ceased to be important. By the leaders it is regarded 
as a nuisance. It did very good work in its time. Now it 
mostly grumbles and insults. 


Maxton has no constructive ideas. He is for increasing 
allowances to the unemployed. He is for paying parents to 
have children at a time when the population of England is far 
too large for its resources. He would increase taxation. He 
would pull down the present industrial system. But he has 
never suggested how a completely new and better system is 
to be ready to take its place. So long as John Wheatly was 
alive to supply him with practical notions, supported by figures 
and facts, Maxton attracted’ some attention. Now he is not 
taken seriously as a politician, though he cuts some ice still as 
an agitator. 


That the Labour Party needs new ideas and vigorous 
action is apparent to everybody. ‘They must come from its 
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“left”, if they come from anywhere. To the query “which 
‘left’?” I have tried to give an answer. But it is quite possible 
that Mosley may create and lead a new party altogether. 


H. HAmILton FYFE. 


* * * * * 


THE CANADIAN POLITICAL SCENE. 


These are the times that try men’s hearts, and one result 
of the economic depression, which has beset us in common with 
the rest of the universe, has been to relegate politics temporar- 
ily into the background. ‘The Conservative Government 
headed by Mr. Bennett finds itself charged with the duty of 
rescuing this Dominion from a welter of troubles and difficul- 
ties and setting it once more upon the path of prosperity, and 
the people of Canada, realizing the magnitude of its problems, 
is prepared to give it a fair field and reserve judgment upon 
its efforts until some of their results, favourable or adverse, are 
visible. 

Mr. Bennett has not yet been able to find a Finance 
Minister to complete his Cabinet and as a result he is shoulder- 
ing a gigantic burden of work. He has some experienced and 
capable colleagues in his Ministry as well as some notorious 
weaklings who will have to be weeded out, but one thing is 
certain, that no Canadian Premier since Sir John Macdonald 
has been so completely master in his own house or more entitled 
to say at the present moment, “L’état, c’est moi.” Throughout 
all his adult life he has scorned delights and lived laborious 
days and his powers of industry are little short of prodigious, 
but there is an apprehension among his own followers that he 
is attempting to carry too heavy a load upon his own shoulders. 
It compels him to apply what Sydney Smith used to call “rapid, 
high-pressure wisdom” in making decisions and formulating 
policies and leaves him with a minimum of time for cool delib- 
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eration. So The Ottawa Journal, which echoes the opinions 
of an element of influential Conservatives, has been counsel- 
ling him to secure for the Ministry of Finance the services of 
Mr. Arthur Meighen, who has been keeping himself in the 
public eye by some admirable speeches upon disarmament 
and other topics, but it is doubtful if Mr. Bennett would like 
the idea of another King in Israel as Mr. Meighen undoubtedly 
would be. In some Conservative circles, too, there are mur- 
murings that Mr. Bennett is too autocratic and indisposed to 
place any high value upon the counsel of his Ministers, but 
on the other hand he is not afraid to make decisions and take 
speedy action and it is an open secret in Ottawa that his vigi- 
lant guardianship of the public purse against the schemes of 
the baser sort of patronage-mongers has caused among this 
gentry a heartburning which should be welcome to the country 
at large. 


Office has also had a sobering effect upon Mr. Bennett. 
At Regina where on December 30th he expounded his policy 
for the relief of the prairie farmers, Mr. Bennett presented the 
picture of an earnest man struggling with adversity, no longer 
confident that there was any sure panacea available for our 
present woes and troubles, but frankly admitting that he 
could do no more than offer some palliatives. He has given a 
guarantee that his Government will buttress with its financial 
support the embarrassed wheat people and their banking 
creditors and he has pledged his generous co-operation with 
the prairie provincial governments for the succor of distressed 
farmers. Estimates vary about the exact amount of aid which 
will be required, but at the best the cost will run into millions 
of dollars He has given his blessing to Mr. Beatty’s scheme 
for a farm finance corporation planned to enable farmers to 
buy livestock and diversify their operations and he will con- 
tinue the search for better markets for our wheat. France 
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has pledged herself to take a modest quantity, although she 
has also raised her tariff duties, but Europe, according to the 
London correspondent of the Southam Press, does not offer 
a very promising field for the disposal of the 250 odd million 
bushels of our wheat which are still available for export. So 
we are to fall back upon the “heathen Chinee”; Mr. Marler, 
our Minister in Japan, has been despatched to China to open 
negotiations for the development of a market in that distracted 
country through the bait of an international loan. But the 
Chinese seem to be lukewarm about the project according to 
cable advices and the British and American bankers who are 
reported to be backing the project, will want to be satisfied 
upon many points before they actually open their vaults. 


As far as Mr. Bennett’s speech was a frank recognition 
that the problem of the prairie farmer demanded the attention 
of the Federal Government, it was hailed with satisfaction in 
the West, but it did not excite any cordial enthusiasm and the 
passage in which he hinted at a further upward revision of the 
tariff to help the unemployment situation aroused dire fore- 
bodings and suspicions. Practically all the leaders of the 
western agrarian organizations expressed their acute disap- 
pointment with the vagueness of the speech and its dearth of 
any really hopeful permanent remedies; they took the view 
that the real solution of the prairie problem lay in the reduction 
of the costs of farm production by lower tariffs and diminished 
railway, ocean, and interest rates in order that the western. 
farmer might be able to compete successfully in the interna- 
tional market with his grain without lowering his standards 
of living. 

Now this problem of the prairies’ agricultural future 
merits the careful attention of every intelligent Canadian. 
Between the Great Lakes and the Rockies there has been built 
up a physical, social and economic structure equipped with all 
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the conveniences of modern civilization on the assumption that 
the wheat of the Canadian prairies was going to be exported 
to the tune of several hundred million bushels per annum and 
sold at a price somewhere between 90 cents and $1.50 per 
bushel. On this premise investors lent large sums of money 
to the prairie communities who assumed heavy financial obliga- 
tions, expecting that they would, after providing for their 
own sustenance, have ample revenues to meet them. But 
to-day wheat is selling at something under 60 cents per bushel 
and the prospect is that for some years at least its price will 
range between that figure and 90 cents. Yet the large majority 
of the prairie farmers contend that any price below 90 cents 
per bushel affords them nothing more than a bare livelihood 
and leaves them without the slightest prospect of paying their 
debts. ‘They are apprehensive that they will be able to live on 
the prairies only as subsistence farmers who are willing to 
accept the living standards of the European peasant. ‘This 
fate might not be unpalatable to such denizens of the prairies 
as hailed originally from the plains of the Vistula and the 
Danube, but it will never be accepted as tolerable by the ele- 
ments which come from Eastern Canada or Great Britain; 
they simply will not live in such a rigorous climate as the 
prairies enjoy unless they are guaranteed a reasonable stan- 
dard of comfort. Subsistence farmers, moreover, have never 
any high purchasing power and if they are to constitute the 
main population of the prairies, it is a sorry outlook both for 
the transportation fabric of Canada and for the industrial 
structure of the Eastern provinces whose expansion since the 
present century began has been promoted in the belief that 
the prairie farmers would see their purchasing power in- 
creased each year and offer a profitable market for all kinds of 
manufactured goods. So it is a possibility. of dread omen, 
that unless the fortunes of western agriculture can be im- 
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proved, there may be forced upon us a wholesale recasting of 
our views about the possibilities of Canada’s economic progress. 
The Manitoba Free Press takes the serious view that nothing 
less than the whole economic future of Canada is at stake and 
has been arguing with great ability that Mr. Bennett’s un- 
swerving devotion to the high protectionist faith holds for it 
a real menace which must be combated. 


Hard times have always been in western Canada the 
parents of political insurgency and at present the camp-fires 
of revolt are being kindled all over the prairies. New organiz- 
ations, each essaying to advocate a more radical programme 
than the other, are coming into existence and the welkin is 
resounding with denunciations of the selfishness of the indus- 
trial and financial interests of the Kast. A good deal of seces- 
sionist talk is in the air and in North-western Saskatchewan 
there has actually been formed an organization which has 
submitted “a charter of agrarian liberties” to Mr. Bennett 
and appended to it an ultimatum to the effect that, if the 
demands embodied in it are not complied with instanter, plans 
will be executed to capture political control of Saskatchewan 
and the adjacent provinces with a view to forming a new 
British Dominion, emancipated from the domination of East- 
ern Canada, retaining its present links with Great Britain and 
trading with the mother country on a basis of free trade. Mr. 
Bennett, speaking in Toronto on January 20th, deprecated the 
idea that this incipient secessionist movement should be taken 
seriously, but the project was seriously discussed at the annual 
convention of the United Farmers of Alberta, and, if the 
Bennett Ministry at the approaching session of Parliament 
embarks upon a further upward revision of the tariff in the 
interests of the manufacturers, as Mr. Bennett seemed to 
forecast in his Regina speech, it may become a grim reality. 
It is understood, however, that the soberer Conservatives are 
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now ready to lay restraining hands upon protectionist excesses 
and that the experiences of certain manufacturing interests 
with the results of the emergency tariff decreed last September, 
have not been altogether happy. As the result of the tariff 
increases on canned soups, for example, the great American 
corporation which manufactures the well-known brand of 
Campbell’s soups has decided to establish a plant of its own 
in Toronto and our own manufacturers of canned soups fore- 
bode from this move an intensified competition which will be 
ruinous to their own dividends. Other manufacturers are 
facing parallel experiences, and accordingly there is said to 
be noticeable in industrial circles a cooling of the old enthusi- 
asm for higher tariffs as an unalloyed blessing. 


In Liberal circles the theory now prevails that those who 
said in their haste that the proverbial luck of Mr. Mackenzie 
King had at last failed him in the summer of 1930 were wrong, 
and that he is still a favourite of fortune’s smiles. At any rate 
the Liberals now profess to find the shades of opposition a very 
pleasant place; swave mari magno ventis turbantibus aequor. 
They feel that the bad times, whose impact was a large 
factor in their defeat last July, must now seem in retrospect 
days of haleyon prosperity by comparison with the grievous 
economic calamities which have descended in the last six 
months. They contend that Mr. Bennett’s policy of high pro- 
tection cannot fail to aggravate our troubles and that it must 
be reversed, if Canada is ever to recover economic health. 
When the session opens the Liberals will probably deploy to 
a frontal attack upon the Government’s fiscal policy; they will 
argue that since Canada’s climate imposes severe restrictions 
upon her range of products, she must of necessity like Britain 
be a trading country and cannot aspire to the economic self- 
sufficiency of countries like the United States; that she must 
import large quantities of commodities like cotton, rubber, coal 
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and tropical fruits, that to pay for them she must sell her 
exportable surpluses of goods like wheat, newsprint and 
asbestos in a fiercely competitive international market, and 
that she can hope to sell them at adequate prices only if their 
costs of production are kept low. They can maintain with 
some justice that the Dunning Budget was framed with the 
object of developing Canada’s external trade and making 
possible her continued expansion and that a policy of high 
protection will involve acceptance of a much slower pace of 
economic expansion and population growth. Mr. Bennett, on 
the other hand, can claim quite properly that he secured at the 
last election a definite mandate for a policy of higher protec- 
tion and that he is entitled to ask that it be not condemned 
outright because it has not yielded spectacular results during 
a period of phenomenal world-wide depression. 


But withal the Liberal party is by no means a happy 
family. There are the usual recriminations and charges of 
blundering which are the inevitable aftermath of an electoral 
disaster, and in the inner circles of the party a good deal of 
dirty linen is being washed. Mr. Mackenzie King has been 
pursuing a Fabian policy of judicious silence and is reserving 
his fire for the Parliamentary session. He is undoubtedly 
hoping that the western Progressives will be ready to sink 
their differences with the Liberals and make common cause 
against what he calls the “common foe,” but close observers of 
the political currents now surging on the prairies are inclined 
to believe that the Liberal party will find difficulty in capital- 
izing for its own profit the present mood of bitter discontent. 
What is more likely to emerge is a reinvigorated Progressive 
party, advocating a much more radical programme than the 
majority of eastern Liberals could countenance. Further- 
more, Mr. Mackenzie King has also before him the problem 
of appeasing a very considerable body of malcontent Liberals 
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whose dissatisfaction with his leadership induced them to 
desert the party at the last election. His enemies in his flock 
are at present busy promoting the circulation of a hostile 
brochure, entitled Power at any Price, of which the author is 
Mr. J. W. Wilton, formerly a Liberal member of the Mani- 
toba Legislature. ‘The Liberals of Ontario, however, are 
raising for themselves high hopes that the migration of Mr. 
Howard Ferguson to the office of High Commissioner in 
London, which he evidently intends to transform into a great 
missionary enterprise, offers them an excellent chance of oust- 
ing the Conservatives from their long tenure of office in 
Toronto. With a view to securing more forceful leadership in 
provincial politics, they have deposed Mr. W. E. N. Sinclair 
in favour of Mr. Mitchell Hepburn, M.P., an ambitious young 
politician who made something of a reputation at Ottawa 
during the last Parliament; he has a notable gift of phrase- 
making and a sense of humour that is all too rare among our 
politicians, but he has yet to prove himself the possessor of 
more solid qualities. 


Mr. Bennett in his Regina speech professed confidence 
that fruitful results would emerge from the resumption of the 
Imperial Conference at Ottawa this summer, and presumably 
he is hoping by the time it meets Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Amery 
will have supplanted Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden as 
the directors of Britain’s economic policy. But there are in- 
dications that the MacDonald Ministry, although its life will 
always be precarious, may have a longer tenure of power than 
seemed possible last fall. As a result of Mr. Bennett’s parting 
pronunciamento to which he was provoked by Mr. J. H. 
Thomas’ famous “humbug” speech, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
evidently reached the conclusion that he had a war on two 
fronts on his hands and that Mr. Bennett was now ready to 
help the British Conservatives to compass his destruction. 
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Under such circumstances the course of wisdom was to make 
terms speedily with the most effective available allies and 
accordingly he has now made a strong bid for Liberal support 
by introducing an electoral reform bill which embodies the 
principle of the alternative vote. The Liberal party would 
have preferred proportional representation, but they think 
that the alternative vote will double their present parliament- 
ary representation and therefore it has been almost a major 
Liberal interest to keep the MacDonald Government in power 
until the bill becomes law. So it it now altogether possible 
that Mr. Bennett may have to welcome at Ottawa his old 
friends, Mr. Philip Snowden and Mr. William Graham, as 
the British delegates and listen to acidulated lectures from the 
former upon the evils of protectionism. But one comforting 
feature for him about their advent will be that they will expect 
nothing in the way of tariff concessions for British trade, 
whereas Mr. Baldwin and his associates, faced with the neces- 
sity of garnering some real fruits for their mission, would 
undoubtedly try to drive a hard bargain and make demands 
which would be highly unpalatable to Mr. Bennett’s manu- 
facturing supporters. 


Meanwhile the Federal Parliament is unlikely to assemble 
before the opening week of March, which is nowadays an 
abnormally late date. There are predictions of a very stormy 
and highly controversial session, for the Liberals, who held 
their hand at the emergency session, have accumulated an 
abundance of ammunition against the Government and intend 
to use it. Ministers, moreover, have before them a very thorny 
problem in the construction of a Budget, for Mr. Bennett in 
replying to a delegation of the National Council of the Cana- 
dian Chambers of Commerce frankly forecasted an impending 
deficit for the present fiscal year, and also a heavy drain upon 
the Treasury by the Canadian National Railways. He will 
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also have to sponsor a varied programme of legislation and he 
has pledged himself to deal with the problems of broadcasting 
and to place old-age pensions upon a Federal basis. 


J. A. STEVENSON. 


% * * * * 


‘Tare IMPERIAL CONFERENCE AND PROVINCIAL RIGHTS. 


When the Imperial Conference of 1930 began its delibera- 
tions in London the constitutional items on the agenda were 
overshadowed in public interest by the important issues of 
economic co-operation and Imperial Preferences. It became 
apparent, however, at an early stage in the proceedings that 
the tangible results of the discussions would be confined once 
more to the sector of constitutional relations. ven in this 
field of endeavour it cannot be said that the recent Conference 
made any distinct or notable progress. The ground had been 
thoroughly ploughed and harrowed by the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1926 and by the special Conference of 1929 on the 
Operation of Dominion Legislation. All that remained to be 
done was to receive the report of the latter Conference and 
accept or revise its conclusions. In the final result this report 
was approved with few amendments, and was adopted subject 
to these amendments as part of the Report of the Conference 
of 1930. Following formal approval by the Dominion Parlia- 
ments, a statute embodying the revised recommendations will 
be enacted by the Parliament at Westminster. Unless unfore- 
seen difficulties should intervene this statute will become 
operative on December 31st, 1931. Thus, after a travail of 
five years, the dawn of the New Year will witness the legal 
birth of the new dispensation of co-equal status in conformity 
with the historic formula incorporated in the Balfour Report 
of 1926. 
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By any measurement of practical achievement the Im- 
perial Conference of 1930 must take rank below its immediate 
predecessors. From the standpoint of future historians of 
Canada it has been saved from the humiliation of comparative 
obscurity by the impetuous and somewhat ill-timed arrival of 
Mr. Ferguson on the stage of imperial politics. With his 
rare intuition for political effect, Mr. Ferguson sprang from 
his citadel at Queen’s Park on the eve of the departure of the 
Canadian delegation to the Conference, and delivered an 
unexpected ultimatum on the subject of provincial rights in 
relation to the amendment of the Canadian Constitution. The 
occasion for this ultimatum lay in a recommendation of the 
Conference of 1929 on the Operation of Dominion Legislation 
which proposed the repeal of the Colonial Laws Validity Act 
in so far as its provisions extended to the Dominions. Since 
the Colonial Laws Validity Act had operated to prevent any 
Dominion Parliament from passing legislation repugnant to 
the provisions of an imperial statute, and since the British 
North America Act was a statute of the Imperial Parliament, 
Mr. Ferguson contended that the repeal of the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act would leave the Dominion Parliament with an 
unfettered power of constitutional amendment. This, he 
urged, was contrary to the spirit and intention of the Con- 
federation pact, and therefore any final action on repeal must 
be postponed until the Dominion Government had consulted 
the provinces and had obtained their concurrence in the pro- 
posed change. 


This emphatic protest has revived the old issue of pro- 
vincial rights in a manner which must have caused not a 
little embarrassment and perplexity to the Canadian delegation 
at the Imperial Conference. It may also be surmised that this 
embarrassment was increased by the fact that Mr. Ferguson’s 
caveat was supported by the Premiers of Quebec and British 
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Columbia and by the Attorney-General of Saskatchewan. In 
the absence of opportunity for consultation with the provinces 
prior to the Conference, Mr. Bennett was compelled to reject 
their claim to a voice in the amendment of the Canadian Con- 
stitution or to place this claim before the Conference and ask 
that Canada be excepted from the repeal of the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act until the provinces could be consulted. That he 
chose the second of these alternatives was perhaps inevitable 
in the circumstances, but it is unfortunate that Mr. Ferguson 
should have delayed his protest until a date immediately prior 
to the departure of the Canadian delegation for London, when 
little opportunity was afforded for conversations with the 
provincial governments on the broad question of a suitable 
procedure for the amendment of the British North America 
Act. As matters now stand, the Imperial Conference has 
been obliged to accept the representations of the Canadian 
delegation regarding the necessity for provincial consultation, 
and has expressed the view that “‘the sections of the proposed 
Statute of Westminster relating to the Colonial Laws Validity 
Act should be so drafted as not to extend to Canada unless 
the Statute was enacted in response to such requests as are 
appropriate to an amendment of the British North America 
Act.” Thus the vital question of an appropriate amendment 
procedure for the Canadian Constitution is brought into 
immediate controversy under circumstances which are all too 
favourable to a precipitate decision, and before there has been 
adequate opportunity for public discussion of a problem of 
far-reaching implications. 


The failure of the Fathers of Confederation to provide 
for the future amendment of the British North America Act 
has encouraged the development of two schools of political 
thought in Canada, each basing its opinion on an interpreta- 
tion of the intention of those who framed the Quebec Resolu- 
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tions in 1864. According to one opinion, the absence of any 
explicit provisions to the contrary must be construed as an 
acceptance of the view that future amendments were to be 
made at the instance of the Dominion Parliament alone, 
without the necessity of prior consultation with the provincial 
governments or of subsequent ratification by the provincial 
legislatures. Such amendments of the British North America 
Act as have taken place since Confederation have generally 
followed this interpretation. In only one case was there prior 
consultation with the provinces. In every instance the actual 
amendment as passed by the Imperial Parliament was based 
on a Joint Address of the Dominion Parliament. Despite 
this usage, however, the opposite school of thought contends 
that the British North America Act was founded on the pre- 
cise terms of an agreement entered into by the several 
provinces at Quebec, and subsequently ratified by the provin- 
cial legislatures. On this interpretation, it is held that any 
future amendments of the British North America Act ought 
to follow the rule of contrarius actus and conform to the same 
procedure as that by which the Quebec Resolutions were con- 
firmed, namely, the concurrence of the constituent provinces 
of the federation. This is the position taken by Mr. Ferguson 
in his memorandum sent to the Canadian Prime Muinister 
before the opening of the recent Imperial Conference. 


It is difficult to conclude that the omission of provisions 
defining procedure to be adopted for amendment of the British 
North America Act was due to oversight. Leading members 
of the several provincial delegations at Quebec were familiar 
with the history of federalism in other countries, and it is 
apparent from the debates in the Canadian Legislature that 
special study had been given to the Constitution of the United 
States. This being the case, it would have been impossible to 
overlook the procedure for amendment laid down in the United 
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States Constitution or to discount the importance attached to 
the consent of a majority of the state legislatures as an essen- 
tial feature of constitutional amendments under a federal 
system of government. It seems probable, however, that the 
members of the Quebec Conference were impressed by the fact 
that they were not drawing up a Canadian Constitution, but 
a set of resolutions which must be referred to the Imperial 
Government before they could be translated into an instru- 
ment of government. They realized also that the Constitution 
must ultimately take the form of an imperial statute, and that 
its amendment could be achieved only by an Act of the Im- 
perial Parliament. ‘The delegates from the Maritime Prov- 
neces had enjoyed no previous experience with a written 
constitution. The delegates from Canada were aware that 
the Union Act of 1840 outlined no procedure for the amend- 
ment of that Act, and that when amendments were desired the 
proper procedure was by Joint Address of the two branches 
of the Legislature. Previous constitutions conferred upon the 
Canadian provinces had been enacted in accordance with con- 
siderations of imperial policy. There was no precedent to indi- 
cate that the formulation of a procedure for amendment was 
a necessary subject of discussion at the Quebec and London 
Conferences. Those delegates from Canada who entertained 
a pronounced preference for a legislative union certainly would 
be reluctant to raise a question which might widen the rift 
between them and the Maritime Provinces and endanger the 
consummation of federation. 


But even when it is granted that the provision of a pro- 
cedure for amendment was omitted deliberately from the 
Quebec Resolutions, it cannot be assumed that this omission 
carries the implication that the provinces consented thereby 
to the future amendment of the British North America Act 
at the instance of the Dominion Parliament. It would be more 
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natural to assume that the delegates from the smaller provinces 
would seeek some guarantee against such an eventuality, for 
they must have realized that the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec would command a majority at Ottawa for an indefinite 
period. The fear of a possible invasion of their rights and 
powers would be removed only if it had been understood that 
amendments would require provincial consent, or that the 
Imperial Government would protect provincial rights against 
any unwarranted interference by the Dominion Parliament. 
But if any specific guarantee for the smaller provinces had 
been discussed officially at the Quebec Conference or even 
privately among its members, the subject could hardly have 
failed to be considered in the debate on the Quebec Resolutions 
in the Canadian Legislature. It is significant that the Con- 
federation debates do not reveal the slightest suggestion of 
any understanding on this point. It has been urged that 
Macdonald admitted the necessity of provincial consent to 
future amendments of the British North America Act by his 
repeated reference to the “treaty” character of the Quebec 
Resolutions. It is clear, however, on an examination of his 
speeches that he used this phrase not with relation to any 
prospective amendments of the Constitution, but rather with 
the purpose of confining discussion in the Canadian Legisla- 
ture to the simple question of the rejection or acceptance in 
toto of the Quebec Resolutions. His subsequent conduct as 
Prime Minister in the Dominion Parliament, indeed, is quite 
at variance with the view that the British North America Act 
could be amended only with the consent of the provinces. In 
1869, when a Bill was introduced in the Dominion Parliament 
to grant ‘better terms’ to Nova Scotia, an Amendment to the 
second reading of the Bill was moved in the following terms: 


That in the opinion of this House any disturbance of 
the financial arrangements respecting the several pro- 
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vinces provided for in the British North America Act, 
unless assented to by all the provinces, would be sub- 
versive of the system:'of government under which the 
Dominion was constituted. 


The Government of which Sir John Macdonald was the leader 
refused to accept this Amendment and also rejected a similar 
proposal moved two years later. In view of this fact and of 
the failure of Macdonald to consult the provinces with respect 
to alterations of the British North America Act during his 
period of office, it is difficult to identify him as a supporter of 
the theory of provincial consent. 


It is apparent from this brief review of the differences of 
opinion which have developed over the question of constitu- 
tional amendment that the problem is not susceptible of an 
easy solution. Established practice in Canada is directly 
opposed to the views expressed on behalf of the provinces by 
Mr. Ferguson and other provincial ministers. It is also con- 
trary to the usual procedure of constitutional amendment in 
other federal states. In these circumstances it would seem 
to be the course of wisdom to obtain a_ settlement 
now which will avoid future uncertainty and _ mis- 
understanding. The Dominion Government may, if it so 
wishes, concede the justice of the representations of the 
provinces and agree to initiate no further amendments without 
their consent. ‘The objection to this course lies in the fact that 
it leaves undetermined the important question of the manner 
in which the provinces shall express their views, and the still 
more vital question of the nature of the consent that shall be 
required for future amendments, whether it shall be the unani- 
mous consent of the nine provinces, the consent of a bare 
majority as in Australia, or of a fixed majority as provided 
for in the United States Constitution. This is a formidable 
difficulty. The unqualified acceptance of the “treaty” interpre- 
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tation of the British North America Act as presented by Mr. 
Ferguson would imply that the unanimous consent of the pro- 
vinces must be obtained for every future amendment of the 
Canadian Constitution. Were such a procedure adopted in 
this country, Canada would merit the unenviable distinction 
of possessing the most rigid constitution of any civilized state. 
Under such an arrangement it would lie in the power of any 
single province to prevent the adoption of an amendment 
which was earnestly desired by the remaining eight provinces. 
It may be taken for granted that such a procedure would not 
be acceptable to the Canadian people. Not only would it be 
alien to the free spirit of the English Constitution, but it 
might also set an insurmountable obstacle in the way of a 
revision of the distribution of powers between the Dominion 
and the provinces in accordance with a growing sentiment in 
favour of widening the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment in the field of industrial relations and social reform. In 
only once case is there a valid argument for the requirement 
of unanimous provincial consent, and this arises from the 
evident necessity of affording the maximum protection to 
racial and religious minorities whose rights are grounded in 
the Treaty of Paris and confirmed by the several Constitu- 
tional Acts which the British Parliament has enacted for the 
government of the British North American provinces. A 
requirement of unanimous provincial consent for the alteration 
of rights conceded to these minorities would merely ensure 
perpetuity to constitutional provisions which were intended to 
operate as perpetual guarantees. 


But if the unqualified acceptance of the ‘treaty’ interpre- 
tation of the British North America Act is inadmissible, who 
shall decide the other perplexing questions that must be 
answered respecting the manner in which provincial consent 
shall be formally expressed and the extent of the majority 
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required for the ratification of proposed amendments? It 
would seem to be the counsel of prudence to go back to the 
beginning and rectify the omission of the Fathers of Confed- 
eration by summoning a constitutional conference of repre- 
sentatives from the Dominion and provincial governments for 
the express purpose of recommending an amendment pro- 
cedure which shall become an integral part of the Canadian 
Constitution. ‘The responsibility now lies solely in the hands 
of the Canadian people, not with Westminster. Our direction 
must be self-determined. Through our representatives in the 
provincial legislatures and the Dominion Parliament we must 
provide the compass which shall guide us as a nation past what- 
ever rocks and shoals may lie in our course as we set out on 
the voyage of complete and unrestricted constitutional 
freedom. 


Norman MclL. Rocers. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Christian Ethics and Modern Problems. By W. R. Inge, 
K.C.V.O., D.D. 402 pp. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


In what the preface declares is “probably the last consid- 
erable work that I shall have time to write,” Dean Inge has 
given us a challenging and significant book which will meet 
a need that has been widely felt. Readers familiar with his 
work will find in his latest book many topics that he has 
treated elsewhere, but they have here a background and 
systematic treatment in a larger framework which justly 
saves him from the charge of mere merchandising. ‘The style 
is brilliant, and sentence after sentence comes to mind which 
it is difficult to forget, as when he writes, “The only true 
apostolic succession is in the lives of the saints.” Or again 
when referring to the fact that the problem of evil is never 
discussed in the Gospels, he says, “It is the most signal instance 
of the truth that Christianity is not a philosophy generating a 
religion, but a religion in search of a philosophy.” It is not 
to detract from the excellence of the book to say its signific- 
ance will be for the general reader rather than for specialists. It 
is not a pioneering work in the sense that it makes and records 
discoveries in areas heretofore marked undiscovered on the 
Ethical map. It is rather the work of a man of prodigious 
learning who knows all that has been written on the topics he 
discusses and who puts that knowledge at the disposal of his 
readers and tells them what a well-furnished, forward-looking 
mind thinks about a score of contemporary problems. 

In plan the work falls naturally into three parts—the 
ethics of the New Testament; the obscuring of the New Testa- 
ment ethics after the first Christian era through Asceticism 
and Theocratic Imperialism, and the application of the redis- 
covered ethic to social and individual problems. In regard to 
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the New Testament ethical teaching the main point stressed 
is that Christ was not a legislator, but the exponent of an ideal 
“who held up standards; who laid down principles; and left 
nothing at all like a code behind Him.” It is the same point 
of view as Peabody gave expression to thirty years since in his 
“View from above, the approach from within and the move- 
ment toward a spiritual end.” 

In the second section, and especially in the long chapter 
on Theocratic Imperialism, one cannot but wonder whether 
the propagandist has not for the moment banished the student 
of ethics while he indulges in his well-known prejudice against 
Roman Catholicism and Institutional religion. At any rate 
his strictures here are not as severe as they might have been 
because he writes in the conclusion, “I have removed several 
passages which might be considered needlessly offensive.” 

In the third section he brings the original Christian ethic 
to bear on a number of modern issues—the Church in politics; 
birth control; suicide; the position of women; war, etc. Some 
of his conclusions will excite violent opposition, as for instance, 
his somewhat hesitant justification of suicide under certain 
circumstances and his advocacy of two types of marriage, 
civil and Christian. The significant thing, however, is not 
these conclusions but rather the method and spirit of the 
inquiry. By this fair-minded readers will judge him, and, 
whether we agree or disagree with him, he has put us all under 
a debt of obligation for a timely, thought provoking contribu- 
tion to the subject. 

ou VVAEUN: 


The Moral Sense. By James Bonar, LL.D. London and 
Toronto: George Allen and Unwin. Pp. 304. 12/6 net. 


Doctor James Bonar is a Glasgow and Balliol man and 
a pupil of Caird. After taking a first in Greats he joined the 
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examining staff of the Civil Service Commission of Great 
Britain, and in 1907 came to Ottawa as Deputy Master of the 
Canadian Branch of the Royal Mint. This post he held until 
1919. During his stay in Canada he endeared himself to a 
wide circle of friends, among whom his wide culture, general 
scholarship and inspired common sense won for him a reputa- 
tion that is still alive. 

Doctor Bonar is well known for his writings on historico- 
economic subjects, and he has added still further to his reputa- 
tion by this competent and scholarly account of the Moral 
Sense theory. This theory held that there is a special faculty 
by which men distinguish between good and evil. “To have 
affection towards the good of our species is at natural as for 
our stomach to digest,’ wrote Shaftesbury, the father of the 
movement. Reason is not capable of making the moral 
decision, but the analogy is rather to an animal’s instinct. The 
idea was elaborated by later philosophers, notably Hutcheson, 
who set up a long list of internal senses. Hume, the iconoclast, 
professed to defend the doctrine, but really abandoned it for 
a form of utilitarianism. Adam Smith introduced the notion 
of the Impartial Spectator by whose imaginary judgment 
one’s actions should be assessed. ‘Then came crashing on the 
field the Titan, Kant, with his enthronement of Reason and 
its Universal Laws. The Moral Sense theory died, though it 
may perhaps be said to have experienced a certain revival in 
the Intuitionism of Martineau. 

Of the varying fortunes of this characteristically British 
theory of morals Doctor Bonar is an able expositor. Steeped 
in the documentary history of the times, he gives to his account 
an almost personal and diaristic touch. In a most interesting 
note, for example, he brings out the relationship between Adam 
Smith and Burns, whose well-known stanzas “Oh, wad some 
power the giftie gie us” are compared with a passage from 
Smith, “If we saw ourselves in the light in which others see 
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us,” ete. “I could not,” writes the poet, “have given any mere 
man credit for half the intelligence Mr. Smith discovers in 
his book” (The Wealth of Nations). Burns is shown also to 
have possessed a copy of The Moral Sentiments at the time of 
his death. An interesting point of contact between two great 
men! 


Appearance and Reality. A Metaphysical Essay. By ¥. H. 
Bradley. Ninth Impression. Oxford University Press. 
$4.75 net. 

Nothing, perhaps, better attests the essential vitality of 
philosopheal thought than the history of this classical work, 
recently taken over by the Oxford University Press. Origi- 
nally published in 1893, it was issued in a second edition in 
1897 since which time it has been consistently in demand, the 
present volume making the tenth reissue in thirty years. The 
layman might ask: “What fundamental truth does this work 
contain, that, for a whole generation, even a small public has 
demanded its reprinting every three years?” ‘The question 
would be difficult to answer, at least when stated in this form. 
Bradley’s Appearance and Reality is difficult. It is long. It 
is notoriously inconsistent, the first half being irreconcilable 
with the second. “When I read the first part, I found that 
everything was appearance,” said a student. “Then I read 
the second half and found that was appearance too.” Further- 
more, the book espouses an unpopular cause. I have never 
heard any philosopher express unqualified approval of it as a 
whole, or of any considerable proportion of its argument. Yet 
it is bought. The explanation seems to be that it is read not 
so much because of current agreement with its matter as from 
sympathy with its endeavour, to use a distinction of Bradley’s 
own. It is the work of a powerful mind, engaged in a search- 
ing but honourable dialectic. “I offer the reader a set of 
opinions and ideas in part certainly wrong, but where and how 
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much [ am unable to tell him.” It is the power of the minutely 
analytical thought, coupled with a certain quality that is moral 
rather than intellectual, which has made Appearance and 
Reality a classic. Philosophers are interested in the quest for 
truth whenever it is ably and honourably conducted, and that 
is why they have created a continual demand for Bradley’s 
masterpiece. 
GrorcE HuMPHREY. 


The Crisis of English Liberty: A History of the Stuart 
Monarchy and the Puritan Revolution. By Sir John 
A. R. Marriott. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1930. 
Pp. xiv, 472. $4.50. 

That liberties won in the conflicts of the Stuart age are 
to-day again in jeopardy is a conviction held by Sir John 
Marriott, along with such distinguished observers as the Lord 
Chief Justice of England and the Lord Chancellor. Sir John 
from his double vantage-ground of historian and parliamen- 
tarian, sees the rule of law as well as parliamentary liberty 
and personal liberty threatened by various recent develop- 
ments, notably by the growing delegation of legislative func- 
tions to administrative departments and by the enlargement of 
the arbitrary power of administrative officials, who now not 
only exercise wide discretion in making and enforcing decrees 
but also not infrequently adjudicate as well, without open 
hearings or judicial procedure, upon the cases of citizens 
affected by their measures. Some of the causes of these 
threatening developments are obvious, such as exaltation of 
the expert, expansion of public departments consequent upon 
the multiplication of government functions, and increase in 
the volume of legislation beyond the amount that can be dealt 
with satisfactorily by parliament under existing procedure. 

These conditions are new, but the fundamental issues at 
stake are old. In the seventeenth century the claims of the 
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Stuart kings and the arbitrary methods that they adopted 
evoked from jurists like Coke and parliamentarians like Pym 
a championship of the principles of law and of parliamentary 
and personal liberty with which the Stuart view of monarchy 
proved irreconcilable. Where did sovereignty lie? How was 
the liberty of the subject to be safeguarded while effective 
government was ensured? Answers were found only after 
civil war had produced an irresponsible and impermanent 
military dictatorship, and the unstable adjustments under the 
restored monarchy had precipitated a second revolution. The 
conflict was in a very real sense “The Crisis of English Lib- 
erty.” The solution was found in a parliamentary monarchy 
and an independent judiciary, with the subject secured by legal 
safeguards against arbitrary infringements of his personal 
liberty and with the responsibility established of the individual 
servant of the state for his official conduct. 


This volume is a scholarly and readable study of that 
whole crisis, graphic and circumstantial, full of the contrast 
of personalities and the clash of wills, with the emphasis ever 
upon the ideas and the liberties that were involved. The author 
has also succeeded in his purpose of helping his reader to more 
active and clearer thinking upon the problem of liberty as it 
now again confronts Britain, and, in ways not always dis- 
similar, Canada as well. The book may be commended to all 
who agree with the dictum of Spinoza that adorns the jacket 
and the title page: “The true end of government is Liberty.” 
And in view of the well-known freedom of the author’s views 
from the faintest tincture of “red” perhaps one may venture, 
if not very hopefully, to commend his argument also to the 
careful consideration of those among us who place their con- 
fidence in arbitrary authority and would lightly dismiss as of 
little consequence the problem of liberty. 


REGINALD G. TROTTER. 
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THE COMPLETION OF CONFEDERATION 


By CHESTER MARTIN 


ns 


N 1857 when the Select Committee of the British House of 
Commons brought in its famous Report more than one- 
quarter of the North American continent was under the control 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Within fifteen years this 
whole vast area disintegrated into four sections, all of which 
found their way, by various routes and under a variety of dis- 
abilities, into the Canadian Confederation. Only within the 
last nine months, however, have the anomalies which accom- 
panied that process been removed by the settlement of the 
Natural Resources Question, leaving Confederation for the 
first time complete as originally contemplated in 1867. 

The original federation of 1867 comprised less than one- 
sixth the present area of the Dominion. It was composed of 
equal provinces, each by a fundamental principle of the British 
North America Act of 1867, Section 109, vested with the con- 
trol of all the public lands within its boundaries. The task of 
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extending these boundaries to the Pacific, of building a trans- 
continental railway to the remotest of the British provinces, 
and of administering the vast intervening territory of prairie 
and wilderness under a form of government not contemplated 
in the original Act of 1867, was enough to daunt even the 
Fathers of Confederation. Abraham Lincoln once remarked 
during the Civil War that the Constitution of the United 
States was having ‘a rough time of it... Beyond a doubt the 
Canadian constitution had ‘a rough time of it’ during the first 
decade after Confederation. 

Not only the size but the very nature of the Canadian 
federation had to be changed. One new province had to be 
created under conditions which differentiated it for sixty years 
from the original provinces of the Dominion. Until July 15, 
1930, Manitoba, like Saskatchewan and Alberta, created in 
1905, was literally not a province but a crown colony of the 
Dominion in respect of the public lands within its boundaries. 
That historic anomaly has now been removed under conditions 
which reflect credit not only upon the governments and 
legislatures directly concerned but upon the spirit of the 
Canadian people. There has been no disposition to question 
the desperate emergencies of those early days. But the meas- 
ures that were found to be necessary in dealing with them were 
heroic in more senses than one. If politics, as Lord Morley 
used to say, is ‘the art of the possible’, the exploration of that 
art never went forward more resourcefully in Canada than 
during the epochal decade from 1865. 

In 1851, Sir Kdmund Head, then Governor of New 
Brunswick, drew up for Earl Grey at the Colonial Office a 
secret project for a transcontinental British federation, the 
first perhaps to be based squarely upon the dynamics of re- 
sponsible government. Within twenty years three rapid 
changes of policy are discernible, and two of them were finally 
embodied in the Canadian Confederation. 
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By 1856 Sir Edmund Head was prepared to admit rue- 
fully that his first project had been vastly modified by ‘further 
knowledge and experience’ in Canada. The following year— 
the year of the famous Report on the Hudson’s Bay Company 
—three great preliminary regional unions were under contem- 
plation across the continent. There was a project for the 
union of the Maritime Provinces in the east, for the union of 
the fertile areas on the Red and Saskatchewan Rivers to the 
old province of Canada, and for the union of New Caledonia, 
west of the Rockies, and Vancouver Island under the name of 
British Columbia. The last of these alone was effected and 
that in 1858. 

The second great project, that of Galt and Head after 
1858, is a familar story, and the result was the federation of 
three eastern provinces as the Dominion of Canada in 1867. 
It is clear however that nothing less than a transcontinental 
Dominion was in contemplation, for section 146 of the Act 
authorized subsequent union with Prince Edward Island, 
Newfoundland, British Columbia, Rupert’s Land and the 
North-Western Territory, ‘subject to the provisions of this 
Act’. The last phrase may be interpreted to mean a union as 
equal provinces sharing with the original provinces the general 
provisions of the Act. 

The ink was scarcely dry upon the Act of 1867, however, 
before changes of far-reaching importance were contemplated 
in the nature and policy of the Dominion. Provinces already 
organized like British Columbia or Prince Edward Island 
presented no serious problem because they could be admitted 
upon their own terms. But Rupert’s Land was claimed im 
proprietary right by the Hudson’s Bay Company under the 
Charter of 1670. Who was to compensate the Company for 
the surrender to the Crown? How could a transcontinental 
Dominion function without a ‘Pacific Railway’? How could 
the railway be built except by means of ‘the land through which 
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it had to pass’? The answer to these questions came in the 
Rupert’s Land Act of 1868, the most important Imperial 
statute relating to Canada since Confederation. In the 
Rupert’s Land Act the phrase ‘subject to the provisions of 
this Act’ was omitted, and the whole vast area from the Great 
Lakes to the Rockies was to be admitted not as equal provinces 
but as a territory subordinate to the federal government. 
Canada was thus to be transformed from a Confederation of. 
equal provinces into a veritable Empire in which was vested 
control of the largest area of crown lands to be found at that 
time in the British Empire. The parliament of the Dominion 
proceeded to legislate for this vast colony ‘when united to 
Canada’. 

But the ‘transfer’ was not so simply to be effected. The 
French and French Métis at Red River resented the prospect 
of rapid immigration and of government as a Canadian crown 
colony by a Canadian Governor and Council who did not pos- 
sess their confidence. Beyond a doubt the organization of 
Manitoba as a province in 1870 was the direct result of the Riel 
insurrection. Nothing but a separate province under statutory 
safeguards for their language, religion and separate schools 
could reconcile the French interests at Red River to the union 
with Canada. What with the Rupert's Land Act and the 
Manitoba Act (confirmed by Imperial statute in 1871) the 
original scheme of Confederation was having a ‘rough time of 
it.’ But the same motives which had prompted the subordina- 
tion of Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory to 
the Dominion applied still to the Province of Manitoba. Could 
the lands be administered, as in the other provinces of Canada, 
by the provincial government? The purposes of the Dominion, 
said Sir John A. Macdonald in introducing the Manitoba Bill, 
could be effected ‘only by carrying out that policy of keeping 
the control of the lands of the country and ... they had deter- 
mined to do so’. The Manitoba Act, therefore, provided that 
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the public lands of the new province should be ‘administered 
by the Government of Canada for the purposes of the 
Dominion’. 

The national emergencies of 1870 were a measure of the 
historic ‘purposes of the Dominion’ in retaining the adminis- 
tration of the public lands of Manitoba. Two at least of these 
reflect the influence, both direct and indirect, of one of the 
most phenomenal movements of peoples in modern history— 
the westward march of the United States across the continent. 

The first in point of time and perhaps of importance was 
the necessity of building a railway to the Pacific on British 
soil to counterbalance the transcontinental railways south of 
the boundary. By 1870, it is true, the ‘land grant’ system of 
railway construction was already being discredited in the 
United States. In the end not one of the land grant railways 
to the Pacific escaped the hands of the receiver; the Great 
Northern, moreover, the most conspicuous example of a dif- 
ferent technique, was the first to reach Western Canada in 
the branch line to Winnipeg completed in 1878. The land 
grant system has long since been discarded in Canada as well 
as in the United States. But in 1870 and for many years 
thereafter it seemed the only resource available for the purpose. 
“The Pacific Railway’, stated Sir John A. Macdonald in intro- 
ducing the Manitoba Bill, ‘must be built by means of the lands 
through which it had to pass’. Fifteen years later it was stated 
frankly that the expenditure in construction and cash subsidy 
was to be ‘regarded as an advance to be repaid from the lands’, 
and that ‘not a farthing of money will have to be paid by the 
people of Canada’. Sir Charles Tupper, Minister of Railways, 
raised and answered the problem with his customary candour. 
‘Are the interests of Manitoba and the North-West to be 
sacrificed to the interest of Canada? I say, if it is necessary, 
yes. ‘The West has not been disposed, in recent years, to 
quarrel with this policy or with the emergency which made it 
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necessary; though it did quarrel, and very vigorously too, with 
the ‘land-lock’, as it was called, and the ‘monopoly clause’ of 
the C.P.R. charter, prohibiting branch lines running north- 
west and south-east within fifteen miles of the international 
boundary. 

The second motive in retaining lands for the “purposes of 
the Dominion’ was the fact that, by the terms of surrender 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company to the Crown, one-twentieth 
of the fertile belt was to be reserved for the Company, and it 
devolved upon the Dominion to implement this agreement 
between the Colonial Office and the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The Dominion would also ‘be in a position to obtain repay- 
ment of the disbursement of the £300,000’ as compensation to 
the Company for the surrender to the Crown. 

The third motive was to be found in the policy of land 
settlement by which the West on both sides of the boundary 
was to be developed for fifty years. In 1862 Lincoln’s free 
homestead policy for the rapid settlement of western lands 
was launched to the accompaniment of civil war. Nothing, it 
was believed, could cope with the menace of transcontinental 
railways and free lands in the United States but a British 
railway supported by a vast national policy of surveys, free 
lands and rapid immigration. Had the twenty years of ex- 
perience in the spectacular free homestead system of the United 
States been carefully analysed, it might have been noted that 
by 1882 the area sold or granted for sale from the Public 
Domain in the United States was over five times the area of 
the homestead grants. For fifty years, Canada clung tena- 
ciously to the free homestead system as the staple of land 
settlement in the West. For Saskatchewan and Alberta in 
1905 as for Manitoba in 1870 it remained one of the dominant 
‘purposes of the Dominion’. Sir John A. Macdonald feared 
that ‘the land legislation of the Province might be obstructive 
to immigration. All that vast territory should be for purposes 
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of settlement under one control, and that the Dominion legis- 
lature’. In 1885, parliament ‘pledged its faith to the world 
that a large portion of those lands should be set apart for free 
homesteads to all incoming settlers’, and in 1905 the free 
homestead system again was the only reason cited by Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier for the retention by the Dominion of the 
public lands of Saskatchewan and Alberta. If the provinces 
were to adopt the land sales policy for purposes of revenue it 
might ‘clash with our efforts to increase immigration’. ‘In- 
stead of administering these lands for the purpose of settle- 
ment’, added Sir Clifford Sifton on the same occasion, ‘they 
would administer them for the purpose of revenue’. Here, as 
m the railway policy, the fiscal interests of the province were 
frankly subordinated to the larger national interests of 
Canada.. 

A candid examination after seventy years of experience 
in the United States and in Canada of the free homestead 
system, as of its predecessor, the railway land grant system, 
would yield some startling results. Did the system in the long 
run produce the most rapid and satisfactory immigration? Did 
it avoid speculation? Was a judicial system of land sales 
feasible? Lands sold by the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company have aggregated over $192,000.,- 
000. Hudson’s Bay Company lands—1% sections in every 
township — have sold from $5.68 to $14.43 an acre, averaging 
over $8; school lands—two sections in every township— 
have averaged over $9.60; university lands over $10 an 
acre; while ‘swamp lands’ vested in the province of Manitoba 
in 1885, after paying the cost of administration, drainage and 
sale, yielded over $3.75 per acre over a period of ten years. 
Every agency, it would seem, could sell lands to advantage 
but the government. The truth was that a fiscal resource of 
the first magnitude had been surrendered by the province in 
order to subserve what was thought to be the national purposes 
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of the Dominion; and the compensation finally agreed upon 
in 1905 was a recognition of the principle which finally deter- 
mined the settlement of the Natural Resources Question. 
During the thirty-five years from the Manitoba Act to 
the creation of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905, Manitoba 
too, like the constitution itself, had ‘a rough time of it’. In 
1870, the lands, as Sir George Cartier said, had been ‘given up 
for nothing’. For twelve years no compensation was allowed 
for what had always been regarded as one of the first fiscal 
resources of a Canadian province. Meanwhile there were 
glaring contrasts in the terms conceded to other new provinces 
added to the Dominion. A century before Confederation the 
whole area of Prince Edward Island had been granted away — 
to proprietors in a single day. When the Island at last entered 
Confederation in 1873 the Dominion agreed to pay in per- 
petuity $45,000 a year ‘in lieu of lands then granted by the 
Crown’ and in ‘default of revenue from that source’. In 1882 
Premier Norquay for the first time secured for Manitoba an 
allowance of $45,000 a year in lieu of lands ‘as is done in 
Prince Edward Island’. | 
The entrance of British Columbia in 1871 supplied a still 
clearer precedent. The lands remained under provincial con- 
trol as in the other provinces of the Dominion; in truth, the 
issue was never raised for discussion. But the most important 
of the terms stipulated by British Columbia was the building 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and for this the province 
agreed to transfer the railway belt ‘in trust’ to the Dominion 
for the sum of $100,000 a year, payable from the date of the 
union. Even the lands not used for the purposes of this ‘trust’ 
have since reverted to the province. In 1885 the Dominion 
agreed to increase the compensation for the whole area of 
Manitoba from $45,000 ‘as is done in Prince Edward Island’ 
to $100,000 as in British Columbia for the railway belt; and the 
‘swamp lands’ were to be transferred to the province and 
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administered for fiscal purposes. In ten years the net proceeds 
of the swamp lands amounted to $2,700,000. 

The creation of Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1905, how- 
ever, raised the whole issue above the desperate ‘haste and 
inadvertency’ which had accompanied the Manitoba Act. Not 
only was it determined formally to ‘compensate the provinces 
for the retention of the lands by the Federal government’ but 
the basis of the compensation and the extent of the retention 
were clearly and ingeniously defined. It was not in contem- 
plation to administer the lands indefinitely for the ‘purposes 
of the Dominion’. The area mentioned in the Act was 
25.000,000 acres, scarcely one-fifth the area of either province. 
The purposes of the Dominion in this instance were not railway 
land grants, for this devastating policy had now been aban- 
doned, but free homesteads, in the belief that free land was 
the key to rapid immigration and permanent settlement. 

The Dominion might have compensated the provinces in 
a variety of ways. It might have paid the provinces a flat rate 
per acre as the lands were alienated. But the objections to 
this method were obvious. The maximum of compensation 
would come while the population was at its minimum; it would 
decrease as the population increased and would cease entirely 
just when the province needed it most. ‘The scheme finally 
devised was to fund at the outset the compensation for lands 
which the Dominion proposed to use for national purposes. 
Both area and price, it is true, were somewhat arbitrary— 
twenty-five million acres in each province and $1.50 per acre. 
But once this ‘compensation fund’ of $37,500,000 was fixed, 
the whole basis of acreage and price was dropped and a sliding 
scale of interest, adjusted to the population, was applied to 
the compensation fund. From 250,000 to 400,000 of popula- 
tion the rate was to be one per cent or $375,000; it was to be 
one and one-half per cent from 400,000 to 800,000; two per 
cent from 800,000 to 1,200,000 and thereafter three per cent or 
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$1,125,000. In this way the indeterminate acreage and valua- 
tion basis was transformed to a percentage, interest and popu- 
ation basis—the high voltage, so to speak, of rapid alienation 
and compensation was transformed first of all into low voltage, 
suitable for the small population, to be ‘stepped up’ into higher 
voltage in accordance with the fiscal needs of the province. 
The schedule of financial terms in the Acts of 1905 repre- 
sented, therefore, not a capital compensation but an interest 
payment upon this compensation fund which the Dominion 
proposed to grant in return for lands retained for the ‘purposes 
of the Dominion’. 

By 1928 these purposes had been achieved, for it was 
conceded that the free homestead system had now performed 
its function; and since the lands so administered had been 
alienated in perpetuity it was fair and just that the schedule 
of interest payments should also be continued in perpetuity; 
while the resources in which the Dominion was no longer inter- 
ested for the original “purposes of the Dominion’ were to revert 
to the provinces. 

In 1912 the Saskatchewan terms of 1905 were applied 
to Manitoba and made retroactive to 1908. No wider range 
of acquiescence by opposing political parties could perhaps be 
found than that accorded at one time or another to the terms 
of 1905. They were passed by the Liberal administration of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier; acquiesced in by the Liberal administra- 
tions of Alberta and Saskatchewan; claimed at once by the 
Conservative administration of Sir Rodmond Roblin in Mani- 
toba; conceded to Manitoba in 1912 by the Conservative admin- 
istration of Sir Robert Borden; accepted as the basis of claim 
by all three prairie provinces—two Liberal and one Conserva- 
tive—in 1913; underwritten by the Turgeon Commission in 
1929 in effecting a final settlement; and carried into effect by 
the Bracken government of Manitoba and the Liberal admin- 
istration of the Dominion in 1930. The same basis has since 
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been accepted by the Farmer government of Alberta and the 
Conservative government of Saskatchewan, though details of 
litigation now before the Privy Council remain to be settled. 
Thus it has come to pass that the Natural Resources Question 
in all three provinces is being settled upon substantially the 
same basis. 

The final stages of negotiation and eventually of arbitra- 
tion and settlement it would be tedious to trace in detail. The 
fifty year old controversy may be said to have entered a new 
phase, however, when the case of Manitoba was based squarely 
upon its constitutional right, as a Canadian province, to equal- 
ity with other provinces of the Dominion. In April, 1922, the 
provincial government reached an agreement with the Do- 
minion to negotiate and, if necessary, to arbitrate a settlement 
upon that basis. The proposals and counter-proposals 
advanced from time to time during the last ten years have 
exhausted the range of political ingenuity; to return the lands 
and stop the ‘subsidy’; to continue the schedule as it stood in 
perpetuity; to continue the schedule of 1905 with additional 
compensation for the long years of inadequate compensation 
before 1908 or of no compensation before 1882. No fewer 
than six conferences and three sessions of a Royal Commission 
were necessary to reach a final settlement with Manitoba. The 
period of negotiation came to an end in July, 1928, when a 
second agreement implemented the provisions of the agree- 
ment of April, 1922, for the appointment of ‘a commission of 
three persons to inquire and report as to what financial adjust- 
ment should be made’ in order to place the province of Mani- 
toba ‘in a position of equality with the other Provinces of 
Confederation with respect to the administration and control 
of its natural resources as from its entrance into Confederation 
in 1870’. The commission, composed of the Hon. W. F. A. 
Turgeon, Chairman, the Hon. T. A. Crerar and Charles M. 
Bowman, Esq., presented their report on May 30, 1929. It 
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provided for (a) the return of the resources hitherto unalien- 
ated, (b) the continuation of the schedule of annual subsidies 
in their entirety as set out in the Alberta and Saskatchewan 
Acts, and (c) the payment to Manitoba of the sum of 
$4,584,212.49 in respect of subsidies payable before 1908. 

Alberta, more concerned with the revenue producing re- 
sources that remained than with compensation for what had 
been alienated, was prepared at more than one stage to settle 
the controversy on terms exceedingly favourable to the Do- 
minion, ranging from the return of the remaining resources 
together with half the current subsidy, to the unalienated lands 
and full subsidy as at 1926. The last of these proposals was 
embodied in concurrent legislation ready for an Imperial Act 
when the inclusion of a clause to safeguard the separate school 
system of Alberta postponed further action and undoubtedly 
saved the province from foregoing the better terms subse- 
quently obtained by Manitoba. Claims of compensation for 
lands alienated before 1905 and for the proceeds of pre-emption 
sales have failed before the Supreme Court of Canada and will 
be set finally at rest only by the decision of the Privy Council. 
Thus the political anomalies which attended the early growth 
of the Dominion may at last be removed. For the first time 
since 1870 the Dominion of Canada will be a federation of 
equal provinces differing vastly, it is true, in size, population 
and wealth, but sharing in common the fundamental attributes 
of full provincial status. 

Some of the reflections which may arise from an impartial 
survey of the past seventy-five years are apt to be somewhat 
startling to those who accept the conventional estimates of 
Confederation. Would Maritime union, with the temporary 
exception perhaps of Prince Edward Island, have been feasible 
in the ’sixties had not the broader scheme cut squarely athwart 
the project? Might the Maritimes have come in eventually as a 
single province? Might the Canadian provinces have been able 
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to say ‘we are seven’ instead of nine—seven provinces more 
nearly equal in potential population and wealth, instead of 
nine in which the largest is two hundred and seventy times the 
area of the smallest, with more than thirty times its population? 
What if the Riel Insurrection had been forestalled, and Mani- 
toba, like Alberta and Saskatchewan, had remained a territory 
until the twentieth century? What exactly was the function 
of the lands in the railway ‘land grant’ system? Were its 
boasted virtues justified by its early results in either the United 
States or in Canada? What was the relation between the rail- 
way land grant system and free homesteads? Has the free 
homestead system justified its early claims in respect of early 
settlement, of forestallmg speculation, of rapid immigration? 
What has it meant fiscally to the federal government? What 
has it cost the provinces? How does the free homestead system 
compare, for instance, with the enterprising colonization policy 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway based on land sales? What 
policy would the prairie provinces be well advised to follow in 
assuming for the first time after sixty years of Confederation 
the administration of their own lands? What ultimately will 
be the fiscal value of these resources to the provinces? Is there 
any place still for a free homestead system or is it to be re- 
tained only for the fringes of frontier settlement under careful 
supervision, directed towards systematic and economic settle- 
ment ? 

One reflection at least suggested by the settlement of this 
ancient controversy is not without poignancy. In one of those 
illuminating phrases that are sometimes to be found even in 
the least premeditated of his public utterances, Edward Blake 
once referred to this period of ‘great and melancholy privation’ 
in tracing the primitive hardships and disabilities of the 
pioneers in the little province of Manitoba. Few of the pio- 
neers of those early days lived, like the late Senator Watson, 
to see the end of that period of ‘great and melancholy priva- 
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tion.’ Their spirit, rightly contemplated, was in keeping with 
the temper which raised the settlement of the issue, like the 
desperate expediency of its inception, to the level of construct- 
ive statesmanship. Like the siege of Troy, the last phase of 
the Natural Resources Question has taken almost exactly ten 
years. Happily the spirit in which it closes reflects the temper 
of the first exchange between the Premier of Manitoba and the 
Prime Minister of Canada ten years ago (December 16, 1920): 


‘We do not disparage the work of the early builders of 
the Dominion in a task which must have been as formid- 
able as any which has ever been surmounted in such a 
cause. ‘Their courage in achievement has always com- 
manded admiration, and the Prairie Provinces are not 
without pride in having been able to lend, so to speak, 
to the Dominion, the immediate resources without which 
these great national enterprises could never have been 
effected’. 


GLADSTONE: A REMINISCENCE 
By W. G. JorDAN 


FE was not “The Grand Old Man” when I first saw and 
heard him, but a fine, upstanding figure of a man in the 
prime of life, who could regard a twenty-mile walk as a slight 
stroll, and look upon felling trees as recreation rather than 
work. It was in 1871, soon after he became Prime Minister 
for the first time. He paid more than one visit to the old town 
of Whitby where his son, W. H. Gladstone, had at the election 
of 1868 been chosen Liberal member. 

Whitby was not one of the old “pocket boroughs,” though 
it had at first a small, limited electorate on account of the 
restricted franchise. It received its first member after the 
Reform Bill in 1832. Though that was twenty years before I 
was born, there lingered to my youthful days memories of fierce 
battles between the navvies and fishermen of that day, who 
eracked each other’s heads in the political game though they 
had no votes. It was at the time of the building of the first 
railway; the Tory candidate was a Stevenson and the Whig 
was a representative of shipping interests. The shipping man 
wished to have blue for his colour, colours being important in 
those days, so the railway man had to choose pink, a rather 
unusual thing, as blue was generally a Tory colour. The elec- 
tions were always lively in the quaint old town, but now it is 
again swallowed up in a section of the county and has _ lost 
something of its individuality and importance. I do not know 
whether this is compensated for by the fact that it now has a 
bishop of its own, instead of being simply a small corner in the 
archbishopric of York. 

This ecclesiastical honour is, however, quite appropriate, as 
Whitby has a long history behind it, especially in the annals 
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of the Church. It is recorded that a synod or council was held 
there in 664 under the leadership of Oswy, King of Northum- 
bria, to decide the questions of Easter and tonsure, which 
resulted in a victory for the Roman party over the Celtic. It 
has been generally accepted, on the strength of Bede’s history, 
that about thirty years later, there lived at Hilda’s Abbey, 
Caedmon, an Anglo-Saxon precursor of Milton,who,in a dream, 
received command to sing “The beginning of created things.” 
In this sceptical age, doubts have been expressed as to his real 
existence. The ruin of the ancient abbey still stands, however, 
and what is left of it, with such support as can be given, braves 
the rude breezes from the North Sea. Within my lifetime 
(1898) a monument to Caedmon has been set up in the old 
churchyard. We linger over history only to recall that Captain 
Cook (1728-1779), a Yorkshire man, sailed from Whitby, and 
that it boasted other famous navigators, as, for example, 
William Scoresby (1789-1857), “physicist and arctic-navi- 
gator,’ who learned his lessons on an Arctic whaler, com- 
manded by his father, of the same name. Such a town 
naturally has local historians and poets. Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Sylvia's Lovers, reminiscent of the old days of the “press 
gang,” brings back something of the life of those boisterous 
times. When I was a boy, the building of wooden ships was a 
flourishing trade, and some of our youths went off on the long, 
three years’ voyage. The fishing industry was prosperous and 
the making of jet ornaments furnished employment to many. 
There is not now much activity in these lines, but the town 
survives and has its own peculiar attractions. 

The first election that I can remember was in 1863, and 
associated with it was a mystery which, so far as I know, has 
never been solved. I saw two men going along the streets, 
canvassing, and was told that one of them was George Hudson, 
the “ex-railway-king,”’ the Conservative candidate. His 
opponent was Sir H. S. Thompson, chairman of the North 
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Eastern Railway Company. Just before the nomination, 
Hudson disappeared, and a local man, C. Bagnal, was put in 
his place. It was a close contest, but the charge that the Lib- 
erals had caused the opposing candidate to be arrested for debt 
had its effect, and Thompson was defeated by a few votes. 
Some thought that, as a result, the Railway Company was not 
disposed to give any favours to the town. I remember hearing 
one old man say to another: “We want somebody to dae good 
tit toon,” to which the reply was made, “Neen on’em daes ony 
good tit toon.” A railway company, however, can help a sum- 
mer resort in many ways. 

The next election, and the one in which I am particularly 
concerned, was in 1868, just after the franchise had been 
extended to householders in the boroughs; the counties had 
to wait for some years for the same privilege. There was, 
naturally, an increase of interest and excitement in the little 
town that included, for this purpose, a part of the surrounding 
rural districts. We have certainly made elections tamer; let 
us hope that we have also made them cleaner. Most of us wore 
our colours; it would have been regarded as cowardly to have 
shirked that duty. There was no secrecy, at any rate; it was 
the last election with open voting. [I still have the list that was 
published at the time showing how each man voted. The 
nomination was held on hustings built at the end of the station, 
and there was a large open space in front. It was a lively time 
when the procession of pinks and blues came into the square 
and the two streams met with cheering and counter-cheering. 
A prominent figure was a fish-wife “dressed all in pink’, seated 
in a chair, similarly decorated, and borne aloft by stalwart 
fishermen; there was plenty of noise and gaiety, but not much 
real damage was done. 

The Liberal candidate was W. H. Gladstone, W. E. 
Gladstone’s eldest son, who died in 1891, after a useful but 
uneventful career. He was a tall young man of twenty-eight, 
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who, with his gentle voice and cultured manner, did not seem 
suited to that kind of contest. ‘The main issue was the ques- 
tion of the maintenance in Ireland of an official established 
church which was offensive to the great mass of the Irish people. 
It was intelligently discussed, and the new voters were inter- 
ested in hearing the different sides of a great question. The 
Vicar, an Irishman, who was paralysed in his lower limbs but 
otherwise most active, lectured once a week on “How the 
Whigs gammoned the Working Man,” and, strange to say, 
one of the finest speeches on the side of disestablishment was 
delivered by a Church of England clergyman, a man of real 
oratorical power. I have never forgotten his picture of the 
church, freed from secular trammels, going forth, “Fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun and terrible as an army with banners.” 
The whole movement gave to my youthful mind a bent towards 
voluntaryism. ‘There were then no socialists or communists, 
but there was a man from London, who addressed some of the 
smaller meetings, told racy stories about ‘aristocrats’, and 
boasted that he was one of those people who helped to pull 
down the railings at Hyde Park (1866) in the interests of free 
speech. 

Then came the polling day. A youth sixteen years of age, 
I was there as a messenger boy, as the voting was open, and 
the returns were sent at short intervals to the committee rooms 
to be posted. Two incidents I remember: an elderly man came 
in and was asked by the deputy “What is your name?” to which 
the reply was easy; ‘““What is your qualification?”’; to this he 
gave a satisfactory reply, but to the third question, “For whom 
do you vote?” he said, “I vote pink”; although there was 
plenty of colour outside, it was not recognized within the poll- 
ing booth, and he had to retire and learn the name, as none of 
us were allowed to tell. Then there was the case of the man 
who began to celebrate too early, and, as a result, voted Tory 
by mistake, but it not prevent him from marching in the pro- 
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cession with Liberals next day. It was a great Liberal victory, 
and the young man went to Parliament to support his father, 
who became Prime Minister. 

Three years later, 1871, the Prime Minister addressed a 
large meeting in the Congress Hall, which I had the privilege 
of attending. I was, naturally, an admirer of the great man, 
for youth is the time when we gain our political enthusiasms; 
it is also the time when we are interested in oratory and 
“elocution.” One cannot carry in the mind for years a whole 
speech but there are some things that strike and stick. I noted 
that he pronounced ‘“‘franchise”” with the short “i,” which was 
not the usual custom. He said that he would coin a word for 
his present purpose, “alarmism.” Of course, I consulted the 
dictionary and could not find it; it is not in Blackie and Son’s, 
1877, but it gained a place in The Century, 1889, and is 
marked “rare”. It certainly seems to be a useful word; it 
describes a condition not so very rare. He spoke of London 
as “‘the focus of adverse criticism” and, in discussing the income 
tax, showed the concrete fashion in which he treated financial 
subjects by asking the question: “Gentlemen, what was the 
income tax of that particular period?” “The identical little 
sixpence!’ In recent years, unfortumately, the British tax- 
payers have had to meet eight or nine sixpences in the pound. 
Once in a budget speech Mr. Gladstone said that he could not 
at that time abolish the tax, but he hoped that some time a 
man would arise to “take the tax away and make himself an 
everlasting name,” a hope that is still far from its fulfilment. 

One interesting scene may be mentioned, though it is only 
indirectly connected with Gladstone. About 1885 I attended 
a meeting in St. George’s Hall, Bradford, where W. KE. 
Forster gave the annual speech to his constituents. This large 
hall, with its two galleries, capable of holding six thousand 
people, was packed with interested hearers. Mr. Forster was 
one of the strong men of the Liberal party who in 1870 had 
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charge of the Education Bill, which laid the foundations of the 
present system of elementary education, and had great diffi- 
culty in facing the two extremes of Anglicanism and Noncon- 
formity. He proved himself to be, in many ways, a strong, 
capable man. A few years before (1880-82), he held the posi- 
tion of Irish Secretary in one of the most difficult periods. In 
the upper gallery at this meeting there were several Irishmen, 
and, while he was speaking, one of them hissed out “‘buckshot.” 
(It was Balfour not Forster, incidentally, who introduced 
buckshot rather than bullets as being more merciful.) We 
were not thinking of that then; our eyes were fixed on the 
speaker as he calmly looked up and said, “Gentlemen, since 
you did not succeed in killing me in Ireland you have got to 
hear me in England.” Spontaneously the vast audience rose, 
cheered and waved their handkerchiefs, and then there was 
silence which the gentlemen in the gallery were wise enough 
not to disturb again. I have seen many political meetings, 
some quiet and some noisy, but that was the most dramatic 
display that I ever witnessed. There was no oratorical trick— 
simply the straightforward honesty and courage of the man, 
and the quick response of the audience. He had represented 
that important constituency from 1861 until his death in 1886. 
I was in the House of Commons when Mr. Gladstone paid a 
graceful tribute to his memory, marked by his usual tact, elo- 
quence, and sincerity. 

In the same year, 1886, I had charge of a small Presby- 
terian Church in the Dartford division of Kent, and, for the 
first and only time, I spoke at a political meeting; the platform 
was a farmer’s wagon, as we could. not get the use, for that 
purpose, of a schoolroom. Nature had not provided me with 
the robust qualities needed by the out-of-doors orator; all that 
I remember of my small contribution was an illustration,drawn 
from Gil Blas, of the consequences of repeated and increas- 
ing doses of “coercion”. It was the story of a Spanish doctor, 
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whose favourite remedy was that the patient should be well 
bled and drink plenty of hot water, while the fact that a large 
number died under the treatment was regarded as a proof 
that they had not been sufficiently bled and had not drunk 
enough hot water. The territorial squire, Sir W. Hart Dykes, 
was victorious, but since that time the constituency has gone 
mostly Liberal or Labour. Gladstone’s great appeal for what 
he thought was just and expedient failed. The Conservatives 
had the largest number, and there was a large majority against 
the Home Rule Policy, but no single party of the four—Con- 
servatives, Liberals, Liberal Unionists and Irish Home Rulers 
—had an absolute majority. 

In November, 1888, the Liberal Federation decided to 
invade Birmingham, the Unionist stronghold. I was minister 
of Trinity Presbyterian Church, Dudley, within ten miles of 
the great city, and was fortunate in securing a ticket for the 
great meeting held in Bingley Hall. It was a large exhibition 
hall with many entrances, and the arrangements for handling 
the crowds were admirable. Galleries had been built around 
it and there was estimated to be an audience of nearly seventeen 
thousand, the majority standing in the area. There was a 
large platform with a sounding board above the speaker. The 
view from where I sat in the gallery was impressive. Lord 
Spencer, John Morley, and many of the leaders of the party 
from all over the country were present. It was a magnificent 
display of oratory devoted to the Irish question. Mr. Gladstone 
always had a striking peroration to a great speech, and prac- 
tised the art of saving his voice to do justice to it. My own 
impression was that most of the audience would be able to 
follow the speech and hear distinctly the most essential parts. 

I have confined myself to my personal experience, but, at 
this point, feel justified in quoting a few words from John 
Morley. I was, at that time, interested in John Morley, who, 
after two unsuccessful attempts, gained a seat in Parliament 
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at Newcastle, 1883; his opinions on religious questions caused 
anxiety among his nonconformist supporters, but the working 
men of the north country called him “honest John’, and his 
ability and sincerity were widely recognized. He soon became 
one of Gladstone’s ablest heutenants. Speaking of this meet- 
ing, Morley says: “He was perfectly silent in the carriage, 
as I remember. Bright had been when years before I drove 
with him to the same hall. The sight of the vast meeting was 
almost appalling, from fifteen to seventeen thousand people. 
He spoke with great vigour and freedom; the fine passages 
probably heard all over; many other passages certainly not 
heard, but his gestures so strong and varied as to be almost 
as interesting as the words would have been. ‘The speech lasted 
an hour and fifty minutes and he was not at all exhausted when 
he sat down. The scene at the close was absolutely indescrib- 
able and incomparable, overwhelming like the sea.” He who 
could do this great thing at seventy-eight years of age had 
certainly earned the title “The Grand Old Man.” 

Soon after this I became a Canadian citizen, and watched 
the political game from afar. If I cannot claim to have had 
any great part in these things, it is, nevertheless, a joy in old 
age to bring them back in memory. 


THE SINLESSNESS OF JESUS 


By NATHANIEL T. MIcKLEM 





GENERATION ago the Hibbert Journal sponsored a 

volume which by its title, Jesus or Christ, indicated that 
the Jesus of history is to be distinguished from the Christ of 
faith. Now Mr. Frank Lenwood, a well-known and honoured 
leader in English religious life, has published a book, Jesus— 
Lord or Leader?, in which he argues very convincingly that 
the Person of Jesus, as set before us in the canonical Gospels. 
though eminent beyond all others, is yet neither infallible nor 
without blemish, and that “Jesus would have been shocked and 
saddened if he had dreamed that men would worship him in 
the Father’s stead”; he concludes, therefore, that the tradi- 
tional Christian attitude to Jesus must be abandoned; Hero 
and Prophet he will remain for us, but we must no longer 
think of him as perfect Son of God. The significance of Mr. 
Lenwood’s book is twofold: first, it is a criticism of historic 
Christianity from one whose personal Christian character and 
whose devotion to the Christian cause are unchallenged, and, 
second, the argument in the main is sound and to be met only 
by a challenge to its presuppositions. Within the limits set by 
a single paper I propose to discuss (1) the criticisms of the 
figure of Jesus as presented to us in the first three Gospels, 
(2) the possible meaning of the terms “‘sinlessness” or “‘per- 
fection” as applied to a human being, (3) the basis tradition- 
ally offered for the Christian dogma of the “sinlessness” of 
Jesus, and (4) an interpretation of the Christian dogma which 
may seem more in accord with the requirements of history, logic 
and religion. 


I 


In criticism of Jesus it has been alleged, not without 
prima facie justification, that he showed grave discourtesy and 
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race prejudice in his dealings with the Syro-Phoenician woman 
(Mark VII, 27) ; needless impatience with his disciples (Mark 
IX, 19. 29); less than due respect to his mother (Mark III, 
31ff); an unfair and uncharitable attitude to his enemies 
(Matt. XXIII); that the wanton destruction of the pigs at 
Gadara would become Hercules or Samson better than the Son 
of God (Mark V. Iff) ; that his cursing of the fig-tree for its 
failure to bear fruit out of season was petty and beneath the 
aequanimitas to which his contemporary Stoics could attain 
(Mark VI, 12ff); that he inconsistently proclaimed both the 
endless love of God and the flames of hell; that his faith in 
God was not perfect nor unclouded; that by his own confession 
he was not “good” (Mark X, 18), and that he voluntarily sub- 
mitted to a baptism “unto the remission of sins.” 

Most of these criticisms singly or together are unconvinc- 
ing. The Gospels, written a generation or more after the death 
of Jesus, are not the work of eye-witnesses; they can never 
represent the tone of his voice nor so restore the circumstances 
in detail that we can judge of his words and actions with full 
knowledge and understanding. ‘The cursing of the fig-tree is 
usually supposed to be a parable mistaken by the evangelists 
for fact. It shows an ignorance of the psychology of devil- 
possession or an absence of humour to argue that Jesus wished 
the destruction of the pigs. Beyond question Matt. X XIII 
gives an unfair picture of the scribes and Pharisees, but, since 
equally beyond question the chapter is a compilation by the 
evangelist, not a long tirade delivered at one time by Jesus, 
the evidence enables us neither to confirm nor to deny the 
charge that Jesus was “unchristian” in his dealing with his 
enemies. ‘That he was discourteous to the Syro-Phoenician 
woman, impatient with his disciples, disrespectful to his mother, 
will seem to many on general grounds so unlikely, so out of 
character, that they will assume the evangelists to have given a 
false impression. On details of this sort no conclusive argu- 
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ment is possible. All these blemishes in the portrait can be 
easily and honestly explained away, if on other grounds this 
should seem to be required; but if all the words of the Gospels 
be taken as an accurate record and interpreted according to 
their natural sense, the character of Jesus is not wholly perfect 
and “‘divine.”* 

The Agony in the Garden of Gethsemane and the “cry of 
dereliction” from the Cross present a deeper problem. The 
story of the Agony is not in detail to be taken as literal history, 
for those who alone might have been witnesses are said to have 
been asleep. Like the Temptation narrative which explains the 
inner meaning of Jesus’ baptismal experience, and the story 
of the Transfiguration which illuminates the significance of the 
last journey to Jerusalem, the Agony in the Garden is a 
midrash, an attempt of the Jewish-Christian Church to set 
forth in concrete terms (for they had none other) that which 
the Passion meant to Jesus himself. We have no reason to 
question the tradition of the Church that the Cross meant 
spiritual and mental agony to him, and that his heart cried out 
against it. If in accord with the Stoic ideal of self-sufficiency 
we judge that a proud and unruffled serenity under all circum- 
stances alone befits perfection, Jesus will here be reckoned 
imperfect. Others will find the perfection of human obedience 
in the prayer: “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me; nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done.” 

The “cry of dereliction” is omitted from the third and 
fourth Gospels, doubtless from motives of reverence. Its 
presence in Mark and Matthew is surprising. Jesus, it appears, 
uttered a great cry, which some of the Jewish bystanders took 
to be a quotation from the opening words of the twenty-second 


*There are some modern Christians who repudiate with consternation the 
suggestion that Jesus drank wine. If total abstinence from “alcoholic bever- 
ages”, as they are called, be under all circumstances an essential element in 
the perfect life, no sane “Higher Criticism” can save the reputation of Jesus 
in this regard. 
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psalm, and others supposed to be an invocation of Elijah. 
Certainty in such a matter is obviously unattainable, but, if 
Jesus cried, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
it would seem, not that his faith in God had failed, but, at most, 
that his expectation of what God would do for himself had been 
disappointed. The distinction is of much importance. Jesus 
may be called the Son of God, not because, the will and purpose 
of God being ever clear to him, his faith and serenity were 
imperturbable, but because he offered to God a perfect obedi- 
ence. As in the Old Testament the type of faith and righteous- 
ness is Abraham willing at God’s mysterious command to offer 
up his only son, Jesus’ faith might be set forth as perfect 
because in the last extremity of weakness and disaster, not 
understanding why these things should be required of him, he 
yet could cry, “My God.” Here, then, is nothing which 
Christians must “explain away.” 

An argument constantly proposed to support the doctrine 
of the sinlessness of Jesus is based upon his alleged “self- 
consciousness.” Whereas, it is said, the greatest of saints have 
been most conscious of wrong within, and have described them- 
selves as the greatest of sinners and the worst of men, Jesus 
was conscious of no inner disharmony. More weight has been 
put upon this argument than it can bear. The Gospels are not 
contemporary records; they are written under the conviction 
that Jesus was, and knew himself to be, the divine Son of God; 
they afford, therefore, little unequivocal testimony as to his 
own inner mind about himself. He was a mystery to his very 
partially understanding disciples while he was on earth; he 
was regarded as a divine, or semi-divine, Being after his Resur- 
rection, and we deceive ourselves if we think that we can enter 
into his self-consciousness: “Sir, thou hast nothing to draw 
with, and the well is deep.” ‘The religion of the Gospels is not 
introspective. Jesus is there represented as one whose heart was 
set upon the good of men, whose meat and drink it was to do 
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the Father’s will. More than that we cannot safely say. 
Much has been built upon a passage common to Matthew and 
Luke: “None knoweth the Father but the Son” (Matt. XI, 
27. Luke VI, 22). If we spell “Son” with a capital, as is 
legitimate, the text points to an unique consciousness of Son- 
ship, but very possibly “son” is here used in its Old Testament 
sense of “Israel” or “the true Israel’; the passage, therefore, is 
indecisive, and by general consent, so far as the first three Gos- 
pels are concerned, it stands alone. No modern scholar 
regards the inspired meditation which we call the Fourth 
Gospel as evidence for the self-consciousness of Jesus. 

It has been to Christians since the earliest days a great 
difficulty that Jesus refused the title “good”. Many attempts 
have been made to explain this away, but none is altogether 
satisfactory. It will be better to take the passage naturally. 
God, the perfect Father, the object of his soul’s reverence, was 
good; Jesus would not allow men to apply to himself an attri- 
bute which he associated with God alone. It does not follow 
that Jesus thought of himself as a “miserable sinner,” or that 
he was thinking of himself at all; but the doctrine of his sinless- 
ness or perfection cannot safely be derived from his teaching 
about himself. 

Jesus underwent the baptism of John which was “unto 
the remission of sins.” It is illegitimate to deduce from this 
that he entered the water burdened with a load of conscious 
guilt. The Christian obsession with sin and guilt comes, not 
from the Gospels, but from passages in Paul and from the 
cloister. The religion of Jesus seems to have been objective 
rather than introspective. John had come on a national mis- 
sion of repentance to gather out of Israel those who would be 
ready in heart for the coming Kingdom of God. Jesus re- 
sponded to the call. He neither called himself “good”, nor 
desired to separate himself from his, brethren; he would join 
himself naturally with those who were looking with an eager 
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hope to the inauguration of God’s Kingdom. No clear light is 
thrown by this upon his thought of his own Person. 


Catholics and Fundamentalists are justified in their con- 
tention that according to the Gospels Jesus not only proclaimed 
the love of God, but threatened the unrepentant with hell-fire. 
The modern Protestant cannot associate the idea of endless 
torment with a God of love and is therefore disposed to explain 
away the references to Gehenna as an intrusion of later Church 
doctrine into the text. If Jesus made use of the metaphors of 
popular eschatology to bring home to men the heinousness of 
sin, it would be reasonable to interpret his understanding of 
these metaphors by reference to his teaching as a whole, and 
it may properly be supposed that he was able to see, not less 
clearly than ourselves, that endless penal torment is incompat- 
ible with endless redeeming love. Still, it is open to those who 
will, to affirm that Jesus sometimes adopted the standpoint of 
his less enlightened contemporaries and fell below the level of 
his own highest teaching. ‘The doctrine of hell-fire or endless 
torment may be legitimately and honestly explained away, the 
blemish in the portrait being ascribed to his biographers and 
not to him; it may be admitted, however, that the teaching of 
Jesus as propounded in the Gospels is not completely homo- 
geneous nor uniformly at the highest level man can conceive. 

This summary discussion serves to show that from the text 
of the Gospels few sure conclusions can be drawn with respect 
to that sinlessness or perfection of Jesus which is an integral 
part of the Christian’s belief in him as the Son of God. If he 
laid no claim to sinlessness, plainly he was not burdened with 
“a guilty conscience,” and, if he had any “sense of sin,’ it is 
impossible for us to divine what it may have been. He certainly 
made no claim to be “God”, nor is it to be doubted that as a 
Jew he would have repudiated with horror the suggestion that 
divine honours should be paid to him. 
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The fact that we can in this connection use the terms “sin- 
lessness” and “perfection” interchangeably should give us pause. 
The conception, if sometimes positive in form, is negative in 
substance. That there was no moment in the life of Jesus from 
the cradle to the Cross when he was open to the slightest legiti- 
mate criticism is obviously a theory incapable of proof. The 
orthodox Christian doctrine is that Jesus is God Incarnate, 
God in the form of man, God under human limitations, both 
God and man; as man he was liable to temptation and error, 
as God, or the image of God, he was without sin. It is difficult 
even to state this traditional view without suggesting to the 
unbiased reader that in fact Jesus is represented neither as God 
nor as man. It is impossible to imagine God born as a baby 
and growing through boyhood to manhood; it seems equally 
impossible to conceive a human being who looking back over 
his childhood, youth and early manhood can find nothing which 
he could, or should, regret. If Jesus be genuinely regarded as 
God Incarnate, it is clear that the ordinary canons of historical 
criticism do not apply to him; if he be genuinely regarded as 
man, how is his supposed sinlessness to be understood? 

If Jesus was born as a human being into an imperfect 
human home, he must have been taught imperfect ideas of God 
and wrong attitudes to men which he must first receive and 
then discard with the increase of knowledge and insight. Like 
others he must have learnt by his mistakes, for except through 
error and mistake intellectual and moral growth are meaning- 
less. Absolute perfection is incompatible with change. If 
Jesus was always perfect, he did not grow, and if he did not 
grow, he was not human. It may reasonably be suggested that 
he refused to be called “good” because he had had on many 
an occasion in his life to leave behind views and attitudes which 
he had come to recognize as unworthy of a child of God, and 
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that he revealed no “‘sense of sin” or “guilty conscience” because 
he did not know what it was deliberately to flout what he saw 
to be the will of God. It may be felt that such a conception 
does justice neither to what Christians have been accustomed 
to mean by the sinlessness of Jesus nor to the idea of Incarna- 
tion, but at least the notion is intelligible and seems to corre- 
spond with the impression Jesus made upon his contemporaries 
and still makes upon those who pay careful attention to the 
records that come down to us about him. 

The doctrine of perfection as ordinarily understood leads 
into another logical quandary. It has been a dogma of all 
sections of the Christian Church in all ages, yet the Christian 
ideal of character has varied enormously and is never static. 
The monk and the Puritan, to name but two types, stand not 
only for divergent theological opinions but for fundamentally 
different ethical ideals. ‘To both Jesus is perfect and sinless, 
but the doctrine, it would appear, must mean something differ- 
ent toeach. If it be argued that Jesus as the Son of God must 
be sinless, the argument is unexceptionable; but it is not de- 
rived from history, and it affords no content to the idea of 
sinlessness. ‘Those, on the other hand, who on the basis of 
history adjudge his life sinless according to their own ethical 
ideals deny, in effect, his perfection as asserted by other types 
of Christian with divergent ethical ideals, and the dogma of the 
sinlessness of Jesus turns out to be not one dogma but a score 
of different and inharmonious dogmas. 

It is possible that we interpret the term “sinlessness” in 
an introspective and psychological way quite alien to the more 
naif feeling of early Christianity. The sense of the utter de- 
pravity of the human race and of the impossibility of complete 
purity of motive and blamelessness of character is derived in 
part from certain arguments in the letters of Paul and from 
the Hellenistic dualism which regarded the flesh itself as in- 
trinsically evil. Such ideas are alien to the Gospels. Jesus, 
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who bade men become as little children if they would enter the 
Kingdom, had no thought of the inevitable, hereditary corrup- 
tion of the human race, and, unless Matthew altogether mis- 
represents his meaning, he summoned men to perform “good 
works” and to imitate their Father in heaven. That all men 
were “evil” and in need of forgiveness he knew, but it was 
possible for them to put off their evil habits and to live as 
children of their heavenly Father. We have here a natural, 
healthy, non-introspective, non-psychological conception of 
perfection. When it is asserted of Jesus in Scripture that he 
“knew no sin,”* we are presumably to understand that he lived 
as a son of God, in love to God and man, that “first he wrought 
and afterwards he taught,” that there was no contrariety 
between his message and his character; he was 4avip_ tetpaywvos 
avev yoyov.  ‘l'his seems to be the only intelligible meaning 
that can be given to human sinlessness. 


Of this section likewise the result is largely negative. We 
have found no clear and intelligible meaning for the concept 
of perfection or sinlessness taken rigidly. If we argue that 
Jesus was always without sin and perfect because he was the 
Son of God, we are abandoning history for theology and in 
effect removing Jesus from the category of humanity. If, on 
the other hand, we base our argument on history and upon 
what we understand of human nature, we must admit that 
growth implies change from the inadequate idea to the more 
adequate, from the imperfect attitude to the more perfect; 
moreover, it does not seem useful to agree that Jesus was 
perfect unless men be agreed in their notion of perfection. But 
while negative sinlessness could never be proved nor even be 
made intelligible, it was suggested that the historical evidence 
might be met on the assumption that Jesus never deliberately 
opposed the will of God, but was conscious of growth and learn- 


*II Cor. V 21. c.f. Heb. IV 15, VII 26-28, I Peter II 22, I John II 1,III 3. 
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ing through error and mistake in such wise as to repudiate the 
appellation “good”. Such a view, however, if congruous with 
history, may seem unsatisfactory for theology. 


Ill 


That the divinity or divine Sonship of Jesus is the pivotal 
and distinctive doctrine of Christianity is an empirical judg- 
ment concerning which Christians and non-Christians may be 
agreed. It is not too much to say that if Christianity in the 
future should dethrone Jesus from the place which from the 
first he has held in the Christian faith, the resultant religion 
might be an ethical Theism, a reformed and universalized 
Judaism, but it would not be historic Christianity. The issue 
before us, therefore, is vital for Christianity: agitur de vita et 
sanguine Turni. If Jesus Christ is not the Son of God, that 
is the end of Christianity; if Jesus is the Son of God, he must 
be the spotless Son of God. Upon what possible basis can 
this dogma be grounded in the modern world—upon Scripture, 
upon history, upon logic, upon experience, upon revelation? 

In the past the doctrine has beyond doubt been largely 
based upon Scripture and, in particular, upon the evidence 
of the Fourth Gospel. This basis has been greatly shaken. The 
Christian to-day is not able to accept beliefs merely on the 
authority of Scripture, and it is now almost universally recog- 
nized that the Fourth Gospel, however profound it be as an 
interpretation of the ultimate significance of Jesus, however 
true as a transcript of religious experience, is not reliable in 
respect to the ipsissma verba of the historic Jesus. The evi- 
dence from history has been considered. Christians, as they 
read the Gospels, almost invariably, and often quite uncon- 
sciously, explain away phrases and incidents which prima facie 
detract from the perfection of Jesus; if a critic should maintain, 
as does Mr. Lenwood, that the character of Jesus as portayed 
in the first three Gospels is not wholly “without spot or wrinkle 
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or any such thing,” this may be admitted. On the other hand, 
it is possible, and equally legitimate, without reference to 
special pleading to detect behind the Gospels a Figure against 
whom no criticism can lie. It is impossible wholly to eliminate 
the subjective element in all such historical reconstructions, 
and neither Christian nor hostile critic can claim that in this 
matter his own judgment is inevitable for all candid minds. 
Further, the life of Jesus prior to his appearance at the baptism 
is a blank to us, and under no circumstances can a negative 
be proved from history. 

A logical basis has been offered for this Christian dogma, 
for the perfection and sinlessness of Jesus are logically impled 
in various theological systems of the Church. But such argu- 
mentation is petitio principw. ‘The sinlessness of Jesus is 
logically implied only in those systems which themselves rest 
upon the assumption of it; if he was not sinless, their basis is 
gone. Hmpirical facts of history cannot be proved by logic, 
unless they be susceptible of mathematical demonstration, nor 
would any logician, regarding a cross-section of Christendom 
in any age or country, feel bound to infer that the author of 
Christianity was a sinless being. 

This, it will be said, is argument from outside; the real 
basis of the dogma is the experience of Christians; Jesus could 
not have done for the souls of men what he has done, unless 
he were a sinless Being, God’s very Son. ‘The sinlessness of 
Jesus is here represented, not as actually given in experience, 
but as being an inevitable inference from it. The argument 
is not cogent. No one is in a position to deny the reality, that 
is, the actuality, of any one else’s religious experience, but 
inferences drawn from experience are another matter. No 
Protestant believes that any amount of Roman Catholic re- 
ligious experience could avail to prove the status of the Virgin 
Mary as the Queen of Heaven; no Roman Catholic would 
accept Hindu religious experience as proof of the deity of 
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Krishna or of the doctrine of Transmigration. How can a 
Protestant possibly prove that what he calls his experience of 
Christ is not an experience of God which comes to him in the 
familiar form of Christ? Empirical facts of the past cannot 
be derived from present experience. 


Nor is it altogether satisfactory to base this doctrine upon 
revelation. All manner of doctrines are claimed by men of 
various sects as revealed from heaven. They cannot all be true, 
and who shall decide between them? If God reveals doctrines 
from heaven, to whom does he reveal them? If to Christians, 
to which Christians? ‘This line of thought leads straight to 
Rome. But there is a prior and insuperable objection to the 
view that God reveals ready-made doctrine out of heaven; for 
all doctrine with positive content is relative to the language and 
culture of those who declare it, and that which is from heaven 
must be absolute and final. Strictly, God himself is both 
subject and object of revelation; he reveals, not doctrines, but 


himself. 


Not Scripture nor history nor logic nor religious exper!- 
ence nor revelation nor all these together, so far as the discus- 
sion has progressed, will yield a satisfactory basis for this 
essential Christian dogma. If the argument has been confined 
to the particular question of the sinlessness of Jesus, it has 
become obvious that the doctrine of the Incarnation as a whole 
lies under all these disabilities. Our conclusion so far is almost 
wholly negative; it has not been maintained that the Christian 
doctrine is false, but that its traditional basis is very insecure. 


There has been little pleasure in writing this negative 
argument; it is bound to cause pain to Christian people, and 
it appears to be a betrayal of the citadel into the enemy’s hand. 
If, however, the argument is sound, it must ultimately become 
manifest, and if it may point the way to some available con- 
struction the gain will outweigh the loss. 
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I venture, then, to suggest a mode in which perhaps the 
Christian faith might be held without subjection to the obscuri- 
ties and contradictions hitherto encountered. ‘The Christian 
religion, like others, is based on revelation and religious experi- 
ence. ‘These two terms are correlative. This is not the place 
to argue for the possibility of religious experience; that possi- 
bility is assumed by men of all religions and of none; but it 
is important to make clear what religious experience involves. 
In ordinary everyday experience we recognize two aspects, the 
percipient and the perceived. We distinguish clearly between 
dreams and waking experiences; the world with which we deal 
in dreams we describe as purely imaginary and “unreal” in dis- 
tinction from the “real” world of common waking life. We 
may be unable to give a satisfactory account of the ultimate 
nature of the world that surrounds us, but we are convinced 
that it is a real world. This reality gives rise to feeling-states 
in us, but we do not identify the feeling-states with the reality. 
Similarly, by religious experience we mean not merely feeling- 
states but rather a contact between the percipient and that 
ultimate reality which we call God. In moments of insight 
and exaltation, in the presence of moral heroism, through the 
touch of beauty, through the sacred ministries of human affec- 
tion, men have felt themselves in touch with ultimate reality, 
with a world beyond this world, yet apprehended through it, 
with that Bemg whom as God they worship. This may be a 
delusion, but, if it be, it is the noblest delusion that ever blinded 
the eyes of men and eased their feet upon the dusty ways of 
life; for if in beauty, goodness and human affection we do not 
glimpse that which is ultimate and eternal, bepond question our 
human life is but “gilded emptiness, nothing between two 
dishes.” Man believes that in this or that experience, dimly but 
surely, he is in touch with God. This is religious experience; 
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the converse of it is revelation. Religious men will not be wise 
to claim that they can prove their religion from the world, for 
science and philosophy yield no assured religious or theological 
results. Not in Nature, but through Nature man finds God, 
or, better, God reveals himself to man. We say “reveals him- 
self” rather than “itself”, for the masculine pronoun, though 
metaphorical and symbolic, is more adequate than the neuter. 

If God reveals himself anywhere, he reveals himself 
through Jesus Christ. This view would presumably be 
endorsed by all religious men who have become seriously 
acquainted with the figure of Jesus. But Christian dogma 
goes far beyond this in its claims. It declares that in Jesus 
we have a perfect and final revelation of God, for he was God 
himself come down to earth. This can only be understood by 
reference to the differentia of Christian experience, that is, of 
the self-revelation of God which Christians claim to have 
received. 

The Christian Gospel is, or purports to be, a revelation. 
As such its subject-matter is not, in the first instance, Jesus 
or human nature or a point of view, but God. While it arises 
in history or out of history, it is not an esoteric information 
about history, but a proclamation about God. The doctrine 
of the sinlessness of Jesus is not, in the last resort, the judgment 
of the historian as such, but an element in the attempt to set 
forth that which God has revealed concerning himself. If even 
fourth dimensional experience is impossible for us under our 
present human limitations, much more is it impossible for 
mortal man, the created being, to apprehend God in his trans- 
cendent Being. Our religious experience of God, therefore, 
can only clothe itself in symbolic forms, and the terms of the 
Gospel must be symbolical, not literal. But a symbol may be 
true or false. The Fatherhood of God, for instance, is a true 
symbol, if it be the best available means of expressing an 
apprehension of ultimate reality. To deny the Fatherhood of 
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God, then, taken as a symbol, is something immeasurably more 
significant than to repudiate the idea of divine parentage taken 
literally. Thus, if the doctrine of the Incarnation be likewise 
taken as a symbol, we have to consider, not whether we can 
demonstrate the sinlessness of the historic Jesus, but what 
apprehension of ultimate reality we set aside, if we repudiate 
the dogma. From this angle the whole aspect of our enquiry is 
changed, and we may hope to emerge from sterile argumenta- 
tion into a more fruitful field. 

It has been unwillingly argued that upon the basis of tra- 
ditional presuppositions it is impossible to attach any definite, 
permanent and positive significance to the idea of sinlessness, 
and that no kind of sinlessness can be proved by history, logic, 
religious experience or revelation. From our new angle we 
can turn round upon this argument. 

The doctrine of the perfect Sonship of Jesus arises out of 
history. It is not the case that theologians first constructed a 
doctrine of the Person of Jesus and then deduced his character 
from their theory. He himself was the source of the earliest 
teachings about him. Our knowledge of Jesus, contrary to the 
popular idea, is not derived primarily from the Gospels. This 
is a principle of the utmost importance. Scholars know how 
impossible it is in most instances to decide with anything like 
certainty what Jesus must have done to give rise to this tradi- 
tion, exactly what he must have said to give rise to that oracle 
in the Gospels. This is a sphere where objective certainty is 
rarely to be achieved by scientific means. What we may be 
said to know about him from the Gospels alone is little more 
than this, that he was baptized by John; that he taught in 
Galilee and, for a short while at least, in Jerusalem; that he 
proclaimed the imminence of the Kingdom of God, a phrase 
that is obscure to us; that he called men to love one another 
and to live as children of their heavenly Father; that he healed 
sick folk in ways that seemed miraculous; that he “cleansed”’ 
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the Temple in Jerusalem; that he ate a solemn Last Supper 
with his disciples; that he was crucified under Pontius Pilate,the 
Roman procurator, and that those who wrote the Gospels sup- 
posed themselves to be recounting the earthly life of the divine 
Son of God. This seems meagre, but it in no sense embraces 
all that we know about Jesus; for, first and last, what we know 
about him is the Christian Church. The attempt to interpret 
Jesus apart from the Church is as idle as an attempt to explain 
Beethoven without reference to his music or Shakespeare apart 
from his plays. The Church is part of the historic fact of Jesus. 
By the Church in this context is meant, not a corporation, but 
a movement, a body of men linked by a common experience of 
God mediated through the historic figure of Jesus. 

It is somtimes said that the primitive Church was not 
interested in the earthly life of Jesus, but only in the myth of 
the heavenly Redeemer who died and rose again. This view 
seems to be based chiefly upon an almost exclusive attention 
to the more argumentative or doctrinal sections of Paul’s 
extant correspondence. But Paul also taught that to be a 
Christian is to be “in Christ’’, to “walk by the Spirit”; this 
Spirit may be described equally as the Spirit of God or of 
Jesus. ‘There can be no question that in those many sections 
where Paul describes the fruits and graces of the Spirit, he is 
depicting the character of the man in whom the likeness of 
Jesus should be reflected and reproduced. This indirect por- 
trait of Jesus, unlike the representations of the Gospels, is 
contemporary evidence. Paul knew Peter and James, the 
Lord’s brother, and others of the apostolic circle; he differed 
from them on important matters, but, to the best of our know- 
ledge, there was never any suggestion from them that he 
misunderstood the Spirit of Jesus, his character and temper. 
We have a very clear idea of what is meant by the term “‘Christ- 
like’; that idea would be no less clear if the four Gospels had 
been lost, or we had never seen them. In fact, we criticize the 
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Gospels and tend to explain away offending elements in them 
upon the basis of our conception of what is Christ-like, that 1s, 
appropriate to the Spirit of Jesus as we know it through Paul. 
This instinctive sifting of the Gospel stories is justifiable on 
strictly scientific grounds. Again, Paul and the author of the 
so-called “epistle to the Hebrews” and almost certainly the 
author of that Second Source which by general consent of 
scholars was employed by Matthew and Luke, alike represent 
Jesus as the heavenly Wisdom of God incarnate amongst men. 
Such a category would be quite inappropriate except in the case 
of one whose character and moral quality seemed the embodi- 
ment of the gracious and merciful Spirit of God. Finally, no 
one can read the letter of the Church in Rome to the Church 
in Corinth, called I Clement, written at the end of the first 
century, without seeing that it was the character of Jesus rather 
than any doctrine of his Person, which won the hearts of men 
and excited their reverence. It is certain that the Karly Church 
did not botch together an ideal of character from various 
sources and imaginatively project this upon the figure of a 
Galilean peasant. ‘The new ideal of Christ-likeness and the 
new power to be Christ-like are inseparable from the historic 
figure of Jesus. 

Even this, however, hardly yields the Christian doctrine 
of the sinless perfection of the Son of God. That, as we have 
seen, is an affirmation primarily designed to set forth a revela- 
tion of God, not to describe an historic figure; yet the two 
are indissolubly connected. The Christian asserts that in Jesus 
of Nazareth, as he is known to us through the New Testament 
and through the living witness of the Church, God has revealed 
himself to us as holiness and mercy and redeeming love; 
through what Jesus was and did the Christian hears the voice 
and feels the touch of God; he knows no Jesus and nothing of 
Jesus except as the medium of God. “If I have known him 
after the flesh,” says Paul, “henceforth know I him so no 
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more.” The Jesus of history is a figure limited by the local 
and temporal conditions of Palestine in the first century; the 
Christ of faith is an universal figure, but the two are not dis- 
tinct, for to the Christian Jesus, as known through history, 1s 
the perfect, sinless Son of God; he is God Incarnate. We might 
say, then, that to deny the perfection and sinlessness of Jesus 
is in effect to assert that he was a very good man. That, how- 
ever true, does not correspond with the religious experience 
that it is God himself who comes to us in Jesus, and reveals 
himself as our Redeemer. 

Even this is not wholly satisfactory. A man might 
say, ‘I know nothing of the historic figures of Socrates 
and Plato except through the Platonic dialogues, but 
God comes to me through these; I cannot read the Apology 
or the Phaedo without some sense of the reality of a spiritual 
world with which I know myself to be akin; but it would never 
occur to me to deduce from this experience the sinlessness or 
moral perfection of Socrates or Plato’. Wherein does the 
difference lie? In the last resort, the difference seems to lie 
in this, that we do not suppose Socrates and Plato to have been 
wholly Christ-like, and we suppose that Jesus was. ‘This is 
very nearly to argue in a circle, but not quite, for we know, 
so far as history can afford knowledge, that Socrates and Plato 
were not Christ-like, and we know as surely that Jesus was. 

This distinction is of vital import for a distinguishing ele- 
ment in the Christian revelation which must be here set forth 
without any attempt to enforce it or to allege its rationality. 
The Christian faith is based, not upon ideas, but actions, not 
upon what man has thought, but upon what God has done. It 
is common to the concept of religious experience and revelation 
in general that here and there to mystics, to religious persons, 
to favoured individuals, the spiritual world has made itself 
manifest through the veil of the natural, the eternal through 
the transient; God in his self-revelation has, so to put it, 
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touched life here and here. But Christians venture to assert 
far more than this. God has revealed himself, they say, as One 
who himself has entered in, or enters in, to human life with its 
bitterness and agony, its suffering and sin, that he himself has 
carried its burdens, borne its sorrows, taken upon him the load 
of its sin and shame, and has redeemed it. It stands to reason 
that this cannot be literally true; it is a mythos, a symbolic tale, 
but what if it be a true representation of the ultimate reality 
of human life? The idea is easy to repeat, but it is through the 
historic Jesus, though the idea may never have passed his lips, 
that this conception has come to men with coercive force as a 
revelation of the very Being and Nature of God, through Jesus 
as Christ-like in his life and utterly revealed in his death for 
what he was. This is what men mean when they speak of the 
Incarnation of the perfect Son of God, a metaphor, a mythos, 
but a soul-shattering apprehension of the divine. 


The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think? 
So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 

So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, “O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
“Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 
“Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine, 
“But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 
And thou must love me who have died for thee!” 
The madman saith He said so: it is strange. 


Christianity and Judaism are the only two historical re- 
ligions in the sense that they claim to be based upon “‘the 
mighty acts of God in history.” God is Spirit, Action, Life. 
The Christian Gospel is not the assertion of a number of pro- 
positions of which, if they be accurate, it might be said that 
“the devils also believe—and tremble.” ‘The Christian revela- 
tion is not something which Christians may be supposed to 
share with devils, for it is a revelation of God as Re-creator and 
Redeemer. If the doctrine of the Incarnation and of the per- 
fect Sonship of Jesus be taken as the literal transcript of his- 
toric event or as a logical statement of facts, we are involved, 
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as we have seen, in an endless turmoil and confusion of words. 
Once it be recognized that these doctrines correspond with a 
self-revelation of God as holiness and redeeming love, their 
symbolical character is apparent. It should be frankly recog- 
nized that the Christian Gospel of the perfect Son of God who 
came down from heaven to earth to redeem mankind is poetical 
and mythological in form. This is not a defect but a necessity, 
for only in such language can mortal man set forth his appre- 
hensions of ultimate reality. It is easy to find fault with the 
Christian dogma of the sinlessness of Jesus, and Christians 
should be willing to admit that it is not demonstrable from 
history; but if we deny, therefore, the Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation, we deny that “God hath visited and redeemed his 
people.” 'To many this may seem a dream, a hope, rather than 
a faith, but of those that have grasped its meaning it may be 
supposed that they are few and miserable who will deny it. 


INDIA AND WORLD POLITICS 


By Dr. LAnKA SUNDARAM 





EVER before in the history of the world has India occu- 
pied such an important place in world politics as at the 
present day. The historic Round Table Conference which has 
recently completed its labours in London has brought world 
opinion into an intimate touch with the Indian situation. The 
post-war world has banned for ever the one-time hard-dying 
idea of insular state politics. In a thousand and one ways, 
world politics are being knit together and the comity of nations 
is becoming more and more a reality. India also is gradually 
finding her fitting place among the states of the world. Even 
her sheltered position as a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations has not prevented her from making her own 
contribution to the regulation of world politics. On the con- 
trary, India is receiving sustenance from such currents of 
international thought as are best suited to her own genius. 
The twentieth century is remarkable for the wide diffusion 
of the spirit of democracy, particularly in the Asiatic countries. 
The principle of self-determination as enunciated by the late 
President Wilson has now become the common heritage of the 
world. Representative government in the West may or may 
not survive the present crises in Europe and elsewhere. But 
democracy and with it a new spirit of nationalism is rearing its 
head in the East, which is traditionally regarded as theocratic 
and autocratic in character. The rise of the Japanese Empire, 
the creation of the Turkish Republic, the formation of a stable 
government in Persia, the emancipation of Afghanistan, are all 
milestones in the history of modern Asia. 
In keeping with modern tendencies of international 
thought and action, India is striving hard to organize her 
resources and shape her national policies on lines best suited 
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for the fullest expression of her individual aspirations. There 
are limitations to such an expression, in so far as she is a 
member of the British Empire and consequently under the 
surveillance of British authority, more so in her case than in 
that of the sister units. As things stand at present, time is 
not yet when India will direct her own foreign policy and 
arrange for her own defence. Still, she has come to a stage 
when she can no longer afford to perpetuate her insularity. A 
country which is as large as Kurope without Russia, inhabited 
by one-fifth of the human race, is not a negligible factor in 
world politics. Again, a country fittingly known as the gran- 
ary of the East, with a history and civilization which stand 
second to none; a country which has for centuries been the 
political pivot of the Eastern Hemisphere, can never recede 
to the background of world politics. On the contrary, with 
the increasing intimacy of international contacts, her position 
is becoming more important than ever, particularly so in view 
of the fact that a new orientation of national thought in India 
is forcing her to find an outlet for her economic and political 
forces. 

In this paper, I propose to discuss India’s place in world 
politics, bearing in view the implications of the constitutional 
revision now undertaken. Lor the sake of convenience, I pro- 
pose to deal with the subject under the three headings: 
political; economic; and cultural. ‘The last section is the most 
difficult to deal with, since a synthesis of Indian and world 
thought and philosophy is hard to implement. The magnitude 
and complexity of the subject at times compel me to draw 
upon these three themes in unison, while the fact that world 
politics are as much the manifestation of past events as of 
psychological changes demands a large measure of the historic 
sense. 

It is impossible to treat of India as a unit in world polities 
without bearing in mind that she is a part of the British Com- 
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monwealth. For nearly two centuries British Rule in India 
has shaped the course of her destinies in a particular direction 
which is almost impossible for even a fully sovereign Indian 
parliament to divert, much less to obliterate. Through British 
agency India has been brought into the sphere of world politics. 
It is not my purpose here to dwell upon the thesis that the 
British Empire is the most interesting individual attempt to 
regulate the destinies of numerous peoples and races in a cor- 
porate manner which is mostly drawn upon by the League of 
Nations in its endeavour to demonstrate the comity of nations 
as a substantial idea of international collaboration. Without 
the British Empire it would have been difficult for India to 
obtain her present position in world politics. Her present inter- 
national status, nevertheless, is extremely anomalous and 
certainly galling to national sentiment in India. But the 
beginnings of a new era are there, indicating that through the 
perfection of her intra-imperial status she can hope to imple- 
ment her desire to become a fitting State Member of the 
League of Nations. 

It is admitted that the political contacts of the British 
Hmpire with other States in the world are determined by the 
foreign policy of Britain. This is true even at the present day. 
The eminence of British direction of foreign policy affecting 
the Empire as a whole is recognized by the various component 
units (with the single exception of Canada at the time of the 
Chanak incident). No doubt, a certain amount of co-ordina- 
tion of the interests of these units has been introduced and 
maintained by means of prior consultations since the Imperial 
War Cabinets of 1917 and 1918. But in the case of India, the 
Government of India is not yet responsible to the people and 
as such direction of foreign policy is much more the concern 
of the India Office and the War Office in London than of the 
Political Department at New Delhi. Till now the domination 
of British foreign policy is complete and real in the case of 
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India. Even under the impending federal constitution the 
situation seems to remain the same, since the defence and 
foreign portfolios of the Federal Government will be in the 
hands of the nominated ministers of the Crown who are not 
amenable to the registered vote of the popular chamber at 
Delhi. It is assumed that this slightly altered arrangement 
will not be in force for ever. But the fact remains that until 
the direction of foreign policy is gradually weaned away from 
London, and until elected ministers of the federal cabinet are 
entrusted with these vital portfolios which alone can acclaim 
to the world the sovereignty of India, the present state of 
affairs is to continue with but little modification. 

The history of British policy in the East is replete with 
instances which show that India is the centre of gravity in 
Asiatic politics. The distinguished imperialist and writer, Sir 
Archibald Colquhoun, wrote: 

India may be regarded as the centre or pivot of 
Britain’s Empire in the East; and for this reason alone, 
setting aside all other considerations, must be defended 
against foreign aggression. It is not only that British 
supremacy in that country itself is at stake; the uninter- 
rupted intercourse with her eastern colonies would at 
once be threatened, should foreign invasion take place. 
Written thirty years ago, this statement contains the principle 
of the older type of imperialism of Great Britain, which has 
gradually succeeded in creating the mightiest empire ever 
known to history. 
It was Disraeli’s foresight which secured for Great Britain 
a controlling interest in the Suez Canal which is the backbone 
of the Empire and the deciding influence in Asiatic and 
Kuropean politics. Kven though the interests of Australia, 
New Zealand and other eastern possessions were kept in view, 
the acquisition of the Suez was primarily intended to control 
the destinies of India. Even at the present day, Aden is 
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administered by the Government of India as the agency of 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 

The control of the Suez Canal may be considered as the 
principal factor in the history of the external relations of India 
during the past half a century and more. It has imparted 
stability to British policy in the Kast and consequently elevated 
the position of India in world politics. European jealousy 
of British control of the vast resources of India always mani- 
fested itself in more ways than one. Imperial Russia was the 
first country to realize the importance of the Suez for British 
policy in the East. Russian advance in Central Asia and 
Asiatic Turkey during the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury may be said to be the direct result of the British acquisi- 
tion of the Suez. What Czarist Russia had embarked upon, 
Soviet Russia is carrying out to the minutest detail. The 
extirpation of the khanates of Bhokara and Samarkand and 
the creation of numerous Central Asian republics modelled 
upon the communist cells of the orthodox Lenin type kept 
pace with the deliberate policy of the Soviets to make the Oxus 
the southern boundary of Russia, which is in its turn regarded 
as the outpost for the communist advance towards the Arabian 
Sea and India. This is the first step in the Soviet scheme for 
Asiatic and, through it, world dominion. 


Great Britain was not slow to recognize the Russian 
menace to India. ‘To her the preservation of India as a part 
of the Empire is a vital necessity. As such, during the Czarist 
régime, she undertook three Afghan wars in order to create a 
strong buffer state to the north-west against foreign aggres- 
sion upon India. In this Great Britain was successful to a 
large extent. But the Great War and the “putsch” of Ama- 
nullah created a new situation. Imperial Russia was super- 
seded by the equally imperialistic and certainly more 
dangerous Soviet Republic. A change of method was found 
to be the easiest and most efficacious way out of the impasse. 
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Recognition of Afghanistan as an independent state and the 
maintenance of strict neutrality during the three Afghanistan 
revolutions of the past four years were intended to achieve, as 
they actually did, the results sought by the three Afghan wars 
of the old Imperialist régime and by the creation of a “scien- 
tific frontier” to the north-west of India. 


The mentality of the Russian peasant is identical in 
almost every direction with that of his Indian counterpart. If 
hedonism is the motive force of western societies, individual 
nihilism is at once the strength and weakness of the Asiatic 
races, perhaps with the single exception of the Japanese at 
the present day. Indian masses are the last word in conserv- 
atism, but when once they are aroused to a sense of their rights 
a cataclysm may be assured to be near at hand. Witness the 
present political ferment in India! Communism has a special 
appeal to the peasant mentality in India and the economic 
collapse in the East consequent on rapid industrialization is 
but the initial step in the new social alignment to be expected 
in the next fifty years. The Soviet experiment can thrive only 
on world economic distress and fresh fields for the diffusion 
of the Soviet methodology are in constant demand. The spread 
of the Soviet cult is marked in China. Afghanistan alone 
stands in the way of such an inroad into India. A strong and 
independent Afghanistan is an asset to India. The Govern- 
ment of India and the authorities in Whitehall are not slow 
to recognize this. India’s moral if not material support to 
Afghanistan will be of inestimable advantage to both. Seventy 
million Indian Muhammadans share the cultural and religious 
equipment of the Afghans and their brethren in Persia, 
Arabia, Egypt, Turkey and the Near East in general. A 
strong belt of Muhammadan States in Southern Asia is a 
guarantee against the spread of the Soviet creed. Even 
granting that a communistic resorgimento is sure to find its 
influence felt in the social organization of India, the mili- 
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tant Soviet state may still embark upon an era of armed 
conquest in India. Such an eventuality, however plausible, 
is obnoxious to the people of India. Indian statesmen are 
not slow to recognize this, and even when India is to control 
her own foreign policy she would not be willing to court dis- 
integration by alienating the sympathies of the Muhamma- 
dan States to the West. 

The reactions of the Suez line of defence in the British 
Empire were felt by some of the European Powers also. 
Germany under Bismarck and the Kaiser Wilhelm II 
endeavoured to force a passage through the battlements of 
India as defined by the Suez. The Berlin-Baghdad Railway 
project was as significant as the Sarajevo murder of 1914 in 
setting militarist programmes of the various nations into 
operation in the Great War. The Germans endeavoured to 
create a sphere of influence in the Near East in order to pene- 
trate into India, and the British Government was not oblivious 
to the implications of such an adventure. The Berlin-Baghdad 
Railway scheme is now buried in the limbo of the past. Great 
Britain, on the other hand, has enlarged and consolidated her 
sphere of influence through alliances with the Arabian States, 
Iraq, Palestine under the Mandate, and Persia, and has 
strengthened the bonds of amicable collaboration with Turkey 
and Afghanistan. It is to the advantage of India to maintain 
the status quo and there is no doubt that her future national 
government will duplicate diplomatic machinery in these parts 
in the same manner in which Canada at Washington and 
Ireland in Paris have duplicated diplomatic agencies along- 
side those of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 

Turning to the Far East, we find India in much the same 
position as that to the West. ‘The Pacific Ocean is steadily 
gaining what the Atlantic has lost in political gravity. The 
future of international political relationships will be tested on 
the Pacific Ocean. Japan has already become a first-rate 
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world power and is consolidating her position day by day. The 
teeming millions of Japan must find an outlet for emigration 
and colonization. Even with its rapid industrialization the 
Japanese Empire is unable to absorb the substantial natural 
increase of population. Expansion in Korea has its inevitable 
limitations. There is Manchuria with its hundreds of thous- 
ands of square miles of waste land, but China is not inclined 
to encourage any further economic imperialism on the part of 
her neighbour. Already there is ground for friction between 
these countries and when once China stabilizes her national 
government this friction is sure to be more dangerous. 
Japanese immigration into Russia is out of the sphere of 
practical politics. The recent Vladivostock incident has 
threatened hostilities between the two countries, and with 
Japan’s innate fear of a communisite onslaught, the possibili- 
ties of a second Russo-Japanese war are not wholly illusory. 


The course of Japanese immigration into the southern 
islands of the Pacific Ocean is fraught with momentous con- 
sequences to world peace. Japan’s intentions of acquiring a 
naval base in the Filippine Islands have more than once 
threatened her diplomatic relations with the United States, 
while the numerical superiority of her nationals in Hawaii has 
created serious apprehensions in America. New Zealand and 
Australia have closed their doors against Asiatic penetration. 
The “White Australia” policy is the key-note of these two 
outposts of the British Commonwealth in the Pacific. British 
Columbia and California are equally unprepared to allow 
unrestricted immigration between Canada and Japan on the 
one hand, and by the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” between 
Japan and the United States, on the other, arrived at nearly 
a quarter of a century ago. France also has her interests to 
consider in French Indo-China, while the Federated Malay 
States and other British possessions in the East besides India 
have similar objections to Janapese expansion. 
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The Singapore Naval Base was conceived by Great 
Britain with a view to creating another link in the chain of 
world battlements now at the disposal of the Empire. What 
the Suez is to the West, the Singapore Base will be to the Kast 
of India. But it is still premature to conjecture the ultimate 
future of this scheme. While energetic steps are now being 
taken by the world powers with a view to achieve disarmament, 
a new naval undertaking by Great Britain cannot be a happy 
incident. As such, the Socialist Government in Great Britain 
has abandoned this scheme in the same manner in which the 
Channel Tunnel project has been shelved. But important 
interests are involved in the Singapore Base programme, and 
even India, not to speak of Australia and New Zealand, has 
been at one time financially committed to it. The future of 
the Singapore Base is uncertain. But a change of government 
in Great Britain and a new alignment of world powers on the 
Pacific may combine to make this project an accomplished 
fact. 


Be this as it may, the position of India in Asiatic politics 
in relation to the Far East is clear. Even when a national 
Government has been established, India’s attitude towards 
China and Japan, politically speaking, is to be of an essentially 
cordial character. Race-consciousness in the East is a reality 
at the present day. Japan has in some measure succeeded in 
maintaining her own racial position on a par with the western 
communities. But China and India in particular are chafing 
with a genuine discontent created by the mischievous “‘super- 
iority complex” attitude of the West. Nine hundred millions 
of Asiatics have a potential contribution to make to world 
politics. Already a certain amount of collaboration between 
the Asiatic countries in matters of common interest has been 
achieved. The first Asiatic Educational Conference was held 
at Benares last Christmas. An Asiatic Labour Conference, 
distinct from its international counterpart at Geneva, is now 
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being seriously discussed and its first session is likely to be 
held in India. 

Politically speaking, one principle seems to be certain. A 
national government in India is sure to maintain cordial rela- 
tions with China and Japan and in the future delimitation of 
world politics there is not the slightest doubt that these three 
countries will act in intimate co-operation. That India means 
well in this regard is plain even under the existing constitution. 
When Indian troops were sent to Shanghai a few years ago 
to safeguard British interests in that settlement, Indian indig- 
nation was reflected, though with no immediate result, in the 
Legislative Assembly at New Delhi. It is to the advantage 
of India that she should keep on terms of friendship with China 
and Japan. 

The Great War has produced a profound effect upon the 
international position of India. During the course of the 
war, India’s enormous contribution in men and money to the 
allied cause compelled Great Britain to admit her, though 
perfunctorily, into the Councils of the Empire. It was thus 
that Indian representatives took part in the Imperial War 
Cabinets of 1917 and 1918. The Peace Treaty is yet another 
step in the evolution of the international status of India. Indian 
plenipotentiaries took part in the deliberations at Versailles 
and affixed their signatures to the Peace Document. A final 
step in this direction was taken when India was admitted to 
original membership in the League of Nations. ‘This step, 
apart from all other similar international arrangements of the 
earlier decades, brought India into a living contact with world 
affairs. 

But India did not secure her admission into the League 
without demur on the part of foreign signatories of the Cov- 
enant. David Hunter Miller’s Drafting of the Covenant 
shows clearly what the world powers thought about India’s 
entry into the councils of the comity of sovereign states assem- 
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bled at Geneva. But Liberal idealism in Great Britain allied 
with the Empire’s increased prestige after the war was able 
to circumvent all the difficulties in the way of India’s member- 
ship. The explanation of foreign opposition to India’s entry is 
simple. Of all the original members of the League India 
stands in a class by itself. She is not fully self-governing, 
not to speak of possessing sovereignty, and only fully self- 
governing States are eligible for League membership. But 
Great Britain pointed out that the principle of self-govern- 
ment had then been conceded to India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms and that in the fullness of time she will 
rank with other Dominions of the British Commonwealth. 


The sovereignty of the British Dominions is a very 
difficult question. Arthur Berriedale Keith and Noel Baker 
have discussed this question, but without satisfactory results. 
I have considered the problem of the International Status of 
India and am conscious of the limitations of my inquiry.’ 
Implications of international law as well as the influences of 
India’s membership of the League upon her constitutional 
progress towards sovereignty are outside the scope of this 
paper. We are concerned only with the fact that India is a 
member of the League of Nations and with her position in 
world politics. 

The League of Nations is anything but perfect. The 
United States, Russia and Turkey, not to speak of other 
states, are outside its organization. ‘The divergence between 
the Covenant and the Kellogg-Briand Pact, the unsettled 
question of world disarmament, the doubtful character of the 
Optional Clause of the Permanent Court and of the Conven- 
tion on Financial Assistance, have to be satisfactorily settled 
before the League can be called an effective machinery for the 
settlement of world affairs. The League, again, is believed 


1Meanwhile, see my paper in the Journal of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs for July, 1930. 
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to be essentially Kuropean in character and does not allow 
opportunity for the adequate expression of Asiatic opinion. 
This also is an issue to be equitably settled, notably by the 
grant of seats on the League Council to Asiatic States. When 
states of comparative international insignificance such as 
Venezuela, Cuba, Rumania or Bulgaria have everything in 
their favour for election to the League Council, one can easily 
imagine the feelings of India, Persia or China, subject, as they 
are, to the vagaries of the elective process as at present ob- 
taining in Geneva. I am not yet willing to raise the question 
of the rights of the Asiatic States (besides Japan) to per- 
manent seats on the League Council. Time alone can decide 
this issue. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the work of the League 
during the past twelve years in so far as it affects India. Suffice 
it to say that India is in the front rank of world states in regard 
to the ratification and application of League Conventions. At 
times, India was also in a position to express views opposed to 
those prevailing in Great Britain. On the labour and humani- 
tarian side, Indian support to the League is conspicuous. The 
Opium Convention of 1925 was promptly accepted and put 
into force by India even at the risk of a great loss to national 
revenue, and opium production for other than medicinal pur- 
poses has now been definitely ruled out in India. When the 
horrors of the Opium Wars in China during the last century 
are recalled, India’s acceptance of the Opium Convention is 
demonstrable as an asset to the peace and well-being of the 
world. 

It is of significance that India has ratified the Optional 
Clause along with the other units of the British Common- 
wealth. The members of the Commonwealth are bound by the 
unwritten convention that intra-[mperial issues are outside the 
pale of the League. At present the Privy Council in Great 
Britain does not contemplate any jurisdiction over disputes 
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between the Dominions and India. The idea of a Dominion 
Arbitral Tribunal has been mooted by the 1930 Imperial Con- 
ference. But the fact remains that the departmental machin- 
ery available at Whitehall is powerless to dictate to the 
Dominions which enjoy effective autonomy in the regulation 
of their affairs. 

India has a problem peculiar to herself. Two million 
Indians are now resident in various parts of the Empire and 
their status and interests are matters of vital concern to her. 
The Reciprocity Resolution of 1918 granted full powers to 
the Dominions and India to regulate the composition of their 
respective populations. India has no complaint to make with 
respect to the constitutional aspect of this resolution. But it 
is a sad fact that the course of Indian emigration overseas, and 
particularly within the Empire, has not been adequately con- 
sidered, and disputes relating to the vested interests of her 
nationals in the Empire have frequently assumed dangerous 
proportions. The flagrant injustice meted out to Indians in 
South and East Africa illustrates this point. 


The units of the British Empire took a prominent part 
in the International Conference on Emigration and Immigra- 
tion held at Rome in 1924 and accepted the obligations imposed 
by it. There is not yet an arbitral tribunal to adjudicate mat- 
ters pertaining to emigration, and the convention on the 
immunity of intra-Imperial affairs from the jurisdiction of 
the League is admittedly imperfect and unfortunate. A 
national Indian Government will not view this matter with 
equanimity and an appeal to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice is not unlikely in the near future. The Irish 
Free State has shown what one unit of the British Common- 
wealth can accomplish in the sphere of world affairs. Indian 
nationalism being what it is, it is not improbable that a more 
critical view of the economic and political arrangements of the 
Empire will emanate from New Delhi. We will hope that 
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His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain will be willing 
to give relief to India in regard to problems arising out of 
emigration and to bring questions of minorities under the 
anvil at Geneva and the Hague. If this is done, India is sure 
to demonstrate to the world that her salvation does not lie in 
secession from the Empire. On the other hand, a co-ordina- 
tion of commonwealth and international interests and obliga- 
tions will stand to the credit of India. 

I have so far discussed the purely political side of India’s 
place in world politics. Economie and cultural interests also 
define and strengthen India’s contribution to the determina- 
tion of international affairs. It will be the object of this and 
the concluding sections to investigate these issues. 


India’s vast potential resources are well known to even the 
most casual student of international affairs. A country rich 
in sub-soil and equipped with every desirable material source 
of human welfare, she enjoys such an amazing amount of self- 
sufficiency that an economic blockade designed against her by 
the world would not be easily successful. Her superiority as 
one of the greatest world producers of raw materials is demon- 
strated by the inevitable annual favourable balance of trade 
standing in her national accounts. 

But important factors make her economic position in the 
world one of a very difficult character. In the first place, the 
fiscal policy of India has long been subject to the interests of 
the British Empire. It was only in 1922 that the rudiments 
of fiscal autonomy were conceded to her. It cannot be gain- 
said that the subordination of India’s economic interests to 
those of Great Britain has produced an amazing amount of 
animosity between the people of these two countries. The 
traditional Free Trade policy of Great Britain has been super- 
imposed upon India irrespective of her peculiar needs. There 
is no doubt about the justness of India’s demands in this 
regard. A country capable of producing all the raw materials 
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necessary for manufactures has been condemned for hundreds 
of years to import goods from distant countries like Great 
Britain, Germany, the United States and Japan. The rapid 
industrialization of India demands a congenial atmosphere 
capable of affording nourishment to her juvenile industries. 
Industrial undertakings can hope to survive the onslaught of 
countries better equipped technically only under the cover of 
tariff walls. The case of the United States is an apt illustra- 
tion and is a guide to India. The Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth have already had recourse to tariff protection. 
India also needs a similar arrangement if she hopes to take her 
fitting place among the nations of the world. 


I have already adverted to the Fiscal Convention of 1922 
which gave powers to the existing Indian Legislature to initi- 
ate tariff policies under certain limitations. The constitutional 
revision now undertaken clearly points to a complete devolu- 
tion of fiscal autonomy upon India. Even apart from this 
devolution of autonomy, Indian nationalism has, through the 
medium of the swadeshi movement, succeeded within the short 
period of twenty-five years in infusing a love of indigenous 
enterprise in the country. The boycott of foreign goods, 
though primarily intended as a weapon to compel foreign, 
particularly British, recognition of India’s desire to provide for 
national self-sufficiency, has for its real object the creation 
within the people of a sense of progressive industrialism. The 
genuineness, and the effectiveness of the swadesht movement 
in India are illustrated respectively by the cheerful seli- 
abnegation of millions of Indians who demand home-made 
goods even to the extent of undergoing personal discomfort and 
privation, and by the decline of eleven per cent. in the British 
imports into India during the post-war period. 

With the grant of complete fiscal autonomy, there is not 
the slightest doubt that India will immediately set herself to 
the task of raising her tariff walls with a view to helping indi- 
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genous industry. Already the International Labour Office 
has listed India as one of the eight principal industrial coun- 
tries in the world. With complete control of her economic 
interests, India is sure to follow the example of the United 
States. But there is one danger to be guarded against. Merci- 
less tariff competition has produced a state of chaos in Kurope 
and America. Indeed, the present world economic depression 
is to be accounted for in part by the irrational tariff legislation 
adopted by several countries in the world. The Briand scheme 
for the economic federation of Europe is designed to relieve 
the economic distress in that continent. But regional enclaves 
are a source of danger to world peace. In the case of India, 
much will depend upon the wisdom of the statesmen directing 
her economic affairs. A wise economic policy in India will be 
an asset to world peace in so far as it does not produce any 
miscellaneous repercussions upon the economic policies of other 
countries. As an exporter of raw produce, a fact which alone 
is sufficient to give India her economic importance in the world, 
she must cultivate the goodwill of the buyer nations. Indis- 
criminate as well as recriminatory tariff legislation in India is 
not only not congenial to her own industrial development but 
also postulates economic boycott by foreign buyers of her raw 
products. There is no doubt that India would be able to steer 
between the Scylla of international purism and the Charybdis 
of economic particularism. The moral support of the family 
of nations is essential in enabling India to take her fitting place 
among them. 


Another important factor in the Indian economic situa- 
tion is the inequality of the distribution of wealth in the land. 
The El Dorado of the buccaneer times is still the haunt of the 
fabulous rich. But the fabulous rich form only an infinitesi- 
mal portion of the population. On the other hand, the Indian 
masses are steeped in poverty, ignorance and illiteracy. It is 
seriously estimated that between thirty and sixty millions of 
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Indians starve without a single meal a day. Indeed, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the plight of the masses in India is 
not equalled in any part of the world, with the possible excep- 
tion of China. Poverty and misery are naturally the effective 
feeders of national discontent. I have already adverted to the 
close resemblance between the Russian peasant and his Indian 
brother. The potentialities of Indian economic discontent are 
not without their ominous significance. Political ferment 1s 
leading to the crystallization of economic distress in India. 


The widespread awakening of the Indian masses is a fea- 
ture which has come into prominence during the past few 
decades. The Indian workers’ movements have not yet attained 
the stature of similar movements in the West. The war-cry of 
the capitalist exploitation of the helplessness of the workers is 
on the lips of most of the labour leaders in India. Already 
there are a million workers on the registers of the Trade Unions 
in India. But unionist policy lacks stability and a cohesive 
outlook. ‘The split in the trade union ranks which created a 
great stir in 1929 is ominous. Half a million Indian workers 
are now ranged with Moscow while the remaining half a mil- 
lion insist on plodding their weary way along constitutional 
and peaceful lines. This battle between divergent trade union 
creeds has not yet been decisively settled. Political extremists 
in India have more or less openly espoused the cause of the 
Soviet resorgimento. Even though there are ample indica- 
tions that Indian labour has a strong chance of following the 
principle of peaceful evolution, there are prospects of a full- 
fledged workers’ revolt. Time alone can decide the course of 
the workers’ movements in India. Whatever the goal aimed 
at and reached by them, the wide world has its own stake in the 
fortunes of the three hundred million Indian workers. 

The pressure of population upon the means of subsist- 
ence is a problem not limited to any individual country. In 
the case of India, whose population has doubled during the 
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past seventy-five years, the population problem has a tre- 
mendous significance. Seventy-two per cent. of the people 
of India, inhabiting half a million villages, subsist upon 
agriculture of a very antiquated type. Religion, poverty, 
ignorance and illiteracy combine in producing a state of affairs 
under which the annual increase of population does not find 
room for absorption and regional distribution in India. Such 
is the pressure of population in India at the present day that 
imperialist jingoes are wont to point out that she is one of the 
danger spots of world population. This view is not without 
partial justification. 

Emigration overseas has been found a useful way of 
escape for the overpopulated areas in Europe and elsewhere. 
But the course of Indian emigration during the past century 
has not been the outcome of any such genuine and scientific 
purpose. Early Indian emigration had been entirely parasitic 
in character. It was the direct result of the abolition of slavery 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. Indian emi- 
gration overseas had long been subject to varying degrees of 
serfdom, and until 1911 a vicious form of indentured labour 
emigration had been permitted by the Government of India, 
mainly because of the necessity of the colonial Powers, includ- 
ing the British Empire, finding a labour force suited to tropi- 
cal conditions. There are now nearly three million emigrants 
in various parts of the world. The problems created by the 
recent discriminatory legislation in various countries com- 
pelled the Government of India in 1924 to stop the emigration 
of Indian labourers. But the future of Indian emigration 
remains uncertain. 


I have elsewhere attempted to discuss the implications of 
Indian emigration overseas during the past one hundred years.’ 
When once these emigrants have fulfilled their duties in clear- 


2The International Aspects of Indian Emigration.. (London, East and 
West, Ltd. 1930). 
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ing the waste and jungle and preparing the ground for 
tropical harvests, and when the countries to which they have 
gone have realized that the emigrants have gradually succeeded 
in acquiring vested interests, discriminatory legislation has 
been introduced in order to drive them out of their adopted 
lands. The African continent has attained notoriety in this 
respect. The Government of India, not yet responsible to the 
people, was unable to deal adequately with the abrogation by 
the receiving countries of contractual rights in respect of the 
status and vested interests of their emigrant nationals. The 
battle of emigrant citizenship as far as India is concerned is 
to be fought out in the British Commonwealth. 


Indian emigration in the future is sure to cause fresh 
developments. The colour bar has been the greatest handicap 
to Indian emigrants overseas. The cases of British Columbia, 
Australia and New Zealand have already been referred to. 
Various countries have taken legislative measures to prohibit 
Indian immigration. The United States, Costa Rica, the 
Dutch East Indies, Panama, Uruguay, and even Turkey have 
equipped themselves with powers to prevent Indian penetra- 
tion into their territories. But so far no legislation exists in 
India which operates in a similar manner against foreign 
nationals. ‘There is no certainty that the policy of the open 
door in this regard will be continued indefinitely in India. On 
the other hand, reciprocal legislation may be resorted to by her 
in the near future as a purely punitive measure in order to 
make the offending countries realize the racial injustice done 
to Indians. 

It is unfortunate that eminent authorities such as Dr. P. 
T. Moon have given credence to the slogan that “if given equal 
rights, India might run the wide areas which have been set 
apart for the future expansion of the European White Man.’”® 


5See his Imperialism and World Politics, p. 312. (New York, 1926.) 
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This is an entirely unproven allegation. The United States has, 
perhaps, the Japanese problem in the Hawaii and elsewhere 
which prompted such an apprehension about India. But there 
is no question of a race war for economic exploitation between 
the white man and his black, brown or yellow counterpart in 
the East. The world to-day needs a radical readjustment of 
populations and there are regions which the white man cannot 
colonize effectively. As far as India is concerned, a few in- 
stances may be mentioned as illustrating this issue. Numerous 
were the deputations sent by the British South American pos- 
sessions and the West Indies requesting fresh contingents of | 
Indian emigrants for purposes of local colonization. 'The 
question of Indian emigration to British Guiana and Trinidad, 
suspended in 1926, may be reopened this year. In 1921 Lord 
Milner persuaded the Government of India to permit suitable 
types of Indian colonists to settle in German East Africa 
(now Tanganyika). But this attempt ended in failure. 
Schemes designed to secure Indian settlers for certain coun- 
tries in the Near East and in Brazil are now being formulated. 
As long as racial and economic barriers exist in potential 
emigrant countries and as long as there is no guarantee that 
the emigrant is to enjoy rights of citizenship, India will not 
be a party to the colonization of her nationals in overseas 
countries. 


But circumstances may be altered in the near future. With 
the ever increasing dependence of the world states upon one 
another; with the recognition of the wisdom of readjustments 
of population; with the elimination of racial ill-feeling and the 
colour bar among the peoples of the world, there is a strong 
probability that India may once again be willing to create an 
outlet for her teeming millions to find absorption in thinly 
populated regions and thus facilitate the effective exploitation 
of the waste spaces of the world. A civilization test is the only 
solvent of inter-racial emigration problems. If this test were 
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accepted as the regulating norm of inter-racial intercourse, the 
world would be safe from any colour wars and the oft misused 
phrase “the menace of colour’ would lose its ominous signific- 
ance. India has already led the way in South Africa by sac- 
rificing some of the specific rights of her nationals and by 
accepting the civilization test as the criterion of emigrant citi- 
zenship. If only the foreign states whose people are brought 
into contact with the nationals of India would accept this not 
unreasonable principle and do away with the objectionable 
colour legislation, racial peace in the world would be fairly 
well assured. 


India’s cultural contribution to world thought is at once 
intimate and profound. An utilitarian and materialistic outlook 
has almost succeeded in producing a state of spiritual anarchy 
in the west. But India, which is the emporium of religions 
and the spiritual home of the world, has not been slow in 
making her bountiful donation to a synthesis of world thought. 
India’s intellectual and scientific eminence is recognized on all 
hands. ‘Tagore in literature, Radhakrishnan in philosophy, 
Bose in plant biology, Raman and Saha in the physical and 
Ray in the chemical sciences, Visveswaraya in engineering— 
to name a few eminent Indians at random; each of these cele- 
brities has attained an international stature. They belong to 
the vanguard of millions of thoughtful Indians who regard 
themselves as citizens of the cultural world. 

The spiritual genius of India as applied to the political situ- 
ation has produced a remarkable philisophy which is influenc- 
ing world politics in an amazing degree. The trilogy of 
concepts: passive resistance, soul force and non-violent non- 
codperation, constitute a unique contribution to the political 
philosophy of the world. It is not my purpose here to examine 
the methods applied and the results achieved from time to time 
by Mr. Gandhi, who is the guiding spirit of Indian national- 
ism. We are concerned only with the internal as well as the 
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international significance of satyagraha or passive resistance. 


Historically speaking, the satyagraha idea is not an 
essentially Indian creation. 'Tolstoi was the first philosopher 
to define the rudimentary principles of passive resistance. But 
it was Mr. Gandhi who tested these principles and applied 
them to individual human problems with amazing’ success. 
Mr. Gandhi’s career in South Africa and his championship of 
the cause of the Indian emigrants in that country have shown 
the world the innate potentialities of passive resistance. The 
superiority of soul force over brute force is no longer a piece 
of metaphysical abstraction. Passive resistance has now been 
found to be an effective means of moral coercion of a govern- 
ment which is not responsible to the will of the people, and 
the more so in the case of nations subject to foreign domina- 
tion. In India the passive resisters have achieved a colossal 
moral stature. Passive resistance has been found and proved 
to be a valuable political lever in the tactics employed to pro- 
claim and implement the sovereignty of. the people of India. 
Impartial observers would not be unwilling to admit the 
transparent sincerity of the passive resisters in India at the 
present day. 

Repercussions of passive resistance offered by Indians in 
South Africa (1903-1913) were felt in all parts of the world. 
The suffragist movement in Great Britain and elsewhere has 
no doubt derived considerable inspiration from the success of 
the Indian experiment in South Africa. When once the 
individual is conscious and confident of the justness of his or 
her cause, the passive resistance movement gains in moral 
prestige and power. The Filipino resistance of the adminis- 
tration of the United States is a parallel worthy of note. ‘The 
Great War, incongruously enough, temporarily suspended 
popular opposition to self-constituted authority in every part 
of the world. From 1921 to the present day the cult of passive 
resistance in India has had a chequered history. During the 
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course of the past twelve months this movement has reached 
the acme of perfection. He would be a bold man who would 
predict the exact course of events in India during the next 
decade or two. As for passive resistance, its future as a con- 
cept of political philosophy is practically assured. 

How this Indian experiment has stirred international 
thought is plain from recent incidents in various parts of the 
world. In Egypt the Wafd under Nahas Pasha has faith- 
fully copied the Indian experiment of a no-tax campaign in 
order to oust the Sidky régime of a self-constituted oligarchy 
under royal patronage. In Spain the publication of a full- 
length biographical portrait of Mr. Gandhi preceded the 
Madrid mass demonstrations of last Christmas on the familiar 
lines of defiant squatters in India. The boycott of the consti- 
tution and the legislatures by various political groups in Spain 
and by the Nazi-Socialists in Germany have been deliberately 
borrowed from India. It was the Indian National Congress. 
which first demonstrated the vicious character of administra- 
tion through irresponsible and unpopular chambers in India, 
and the boycott of legislatures is one of the principal items in 
the Indian nationalist programme. Even when the Indian 
constitution was worked for a time (between 1923 and 1927) 
organized ‘walk-outs’ of blocs of representatives were first 
invented by India as effective moves of political strategy. The 
significance of the ‘walk-out’ of the German Nazis under Herr 
Hitler a couple of months ago is easily understood in Europe. 
The Arab outlook in Palestine has also much in common with 
the nationalist movement in India. 

It is impossible to dogmatize about world movements. 
But priority and innate virtues of cultural concepts always 
prevail in the long run. India is compelled to propound a 
particular kind of political philosophy to achieve her national 
goal. ‘The force of the satyagraha movement in India is felt 
in every part of the world. If India is successful in prevent- 
ing armed conflict with Great Britain and succeeds in reach- 
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ing the national ideal, the world will have gained a principle 
of great value. That Indian methods are now being copied in 
various parts of the world is adequate proof of the growing 
synthesis of Indian and world thought. Passive nationalism 
in India will have thus led the way for the peaceful evolution 
of international political readjustments. 

The civil resistance movement, militant in spirit but 
passive in operation, is tested on all sides. At times the resist- 
ance of one people to the domination of another is likely to 
assume forms of violence; even in the case of India there is 
evidence of such tendencies. Armed conflicts are always 
hateful and strike at the root of civilization. An armed con- 
flict in which the fortunes of three hundred and. fifty million 
souls are involved must necessarily be a great blow to the 
peace and progress of the world. But there is not the slight- 
est doubt that Indian nationalism will preserve its lofty ideals 
and innate purity of purpose. By achieving the goal of 
national sovereignty on peaceful lines India will prove herself 
a benevolent force in world politics. 


THE CANADIAN LETTER 
(To M. J.) 


By WInIFrRED M. Lerrts 


— 


Here on the breakfast table lies 

Your letter with its green Canadian stamp, 
A head that we abandoned for a map 

Of Ireland, with the right to pay two pence; 
(Freedom in postage is a great expense!) 
See now, I’ll hide the letter on my lap, 
Hoarding it for the evening rest, the lamp 
With curtains drawn against our rainy skies. 


When I have shut the glum streets out 

I'll draw my chair up close beside the fire 
And fancy I am sitting knee to knee 

With you beside your warm Canadian hearth. 
Outside the snow lies thick upon your path. 
Rain falls in Dublin, snow drifts in B.C., 
Yet there are times you write of your desire 
For misty air, the scent when rain’s about. 


For misty air, the scent when rain’s about. 
Now you shall tell of your adopted land, 

The vigorous, great-hearted, lusty West, 
Where there is little time to stand and spit 
At corners as our unemployed must do 

For lack of any job to turn them to. 

Life has a sparkle like new wine to it 

In your vast country. Hope is in her breast,— 
Mountains to one side, sea the other hand. 
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So if a man has felt your wind, 

Has crossed the Rockies, seen the world unfold 
League after league, the prairies and the wheat, 
The grazing lands, the peaks that mock our hills, 
He wins, be sure, forgetfulness of ills 

His forebears bore; he finds that life is sweet 
And praises God for freedom in his soul, 

Clean mastery of body and of mind. 


In this, your. weekly letter, I can see 
Your brave new land and know your new-built home: 
Its hopes, its cares, its little healthy boys; 
Each season with your housewife’s business 
Of jams and bottling fruit; the heat, the stress 
In Summer time; the Autumn with its joys 
Of colour flung abroad. You bid me come, 
Before I die, to share its pageantry. 


In fancy once beside the lake 

I stood with you and looked into the dim 

Green loveliness of forest, and you cried: 

“Look! Look what moves upon the farther shore!” 
I saw him then, a bear, wild, free—not poor 

And tamed like our caged bears, but in his pride 
Of Summer life. With you I gazed at him. 

I hold the picture still, dear for your sake. 


You'll tell me soon: “Blue birds have come, 

The orchards flushed to rose and foamed to white.” 

But I shall answer: “Blackthorn is in bloom, 

And primroses in myriads are out. 

Blue birds are dear, but swallows are about 

And all the woven gold of Heaven’s loom 

Is on the gorse. Praise God for scent and sight! 
t’s Spring in [reland—lI shall stay at home.” 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC HEALTH 
By Dr. J. G. FirzGeEraLp 


es 


EALTH and disease know no national boundaries. Pes- 
tilence and epidemic show scant respect for ignorance, 
carelessness or indifference. Communicable diseases may 
indeed flourish under any form of government unless appro- 
priate public health services exist to exercise control over 
them. 

Man has from time immemorial sought to free himself 
from the fetters of disease. Largely it has been an individual 
matter but communal efforts probably had their beginnings 
before the Christian Era. However that may be, we find that, 
as recently as the fifteenth century, in no country in the 
world did there exist administrative health machinery as it is 
known in almost all parts of the world to-day. 

The nineteenth century really witnessed the birth of 
national and local public health efforts. In 1848 there was 
passed in England the first Public Health Act which has been 
designated “the nation’s first Health Charter.” Because, as 
Sir Malcolm Morris has indicated, “when Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne in 1837, the country was without even the 
rudiments of any system of Public Health by which such sani- 
tary knowledge as had been acquired could be translated into 
action. ‘There was on the statute book an act establishing an 
ineffectual system of quarantine, and a sum of £2,000 was 
voted annually for the purposes of a National Vaccine Board 
to combat smallpox; but with those exceptions the law and the 
government had no concern with the nation’s health.” 

Such was the situation in Great Britain. It was no whit 
better elsewhere. Thanks largely to the energy, initiative and 
irrepressible enthusiasm of Edwin Chadwick, a friend of 
Jeremy Bentham, the “sanitary idea” took form in that coun- 
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try first in the legislation referred to above and finally in the 
Public Health Act of 1875; “the greatest sanitary code ever 
enacted in any country” (Ashley). After all, apart from the 
notable contribution of Edward Jenner at the close of the 
eighteenth century, mankind was as much at the mercy of 
outbreaks of communicable diseases as in early biblical times. 
The cause of these conditions was a hidden mystery, and 
their mode of spread a matter of speculation. Light has been 
brought into many of the dark places in bacteriology and 
epidemiology in the past fifty years. As a consequence, 
logical and effective action can be and is taken to check many 
epidemics in their incipiency. To provide effective agencies 
for the conduct of such endeavours ministries and departments 
of health have been set up almost everywhere. In the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the Ministry of Health in the 
Province of New Brunswick was created in 1918, that of 
England and Wales in 1919. Almost every national and pro- 
vincial unit within this British Commonwealth has since done 
likewise. Similar action was taken in many other countries 
and public health has come to be recognized as a prime re- 
sponsibility of government. Social reforms such as the aboli- 
tion of slavery; mitigation of the severity of punishment for 
trivial offences; limitation of hours of work and exploitation 
of child labour proceeded and gained momentum as adminis- 
trative machinery for the promotion of the health of the people 
was created. In other words, the expansion of social welfare 
possessed many objectives in common with state and municipal 
public health. Hence it has come about that ministries and 
departments of health in many countries concern themselves 
with problems not only in the domain of public health proper 
but also in provision of health or sickness insurance; protection 
of industrial workers; the safeguarding of maternity; hospi- 
talization of cases of tuberculosis as well as other communicable 
diseases, and analagous social activities. 
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International conferences for the discussion of adminis- 
trative problems involved in efforts to control outbreaks of 
disease have been held on various occasions since 1851. In that 
year for the first time representatives of a number of countries 
met in Paris to discuss, not the scientific problems of disease 
and sickness, but measures which governments might employ 
to safeguard their populations from the ravages of epidemics. 
This meeting in Paris was really a gathering of public health 
diplomatists. Details of the proceedings of that early gather- 
ing would doubtless make interesting reading. That some 
measure of success attended this first effort seems to be implied 
in the fact that a second gathering of the same sort was 
convened, also in Paris, in 1859. Subsequent meetings were 
held in Constantinople in 1866; in Vienna, 1874; in Washing- 
ton, 1881; in Rome, 1885, and in Vienna in 1892. It is said 
that after the first two or three conferences the value of such 
opportunities for interchange of opinions was abundantly 
manifest. Frequent and repeated epidemics of Asiatic cholera 
stimulated these gatherings, and important sanitary treaties 
and conventions were concluded between countries represented 
at these conferences. 

Further meetings convened at Dresden in 1893; at Paris 
in 1894, and at Venice in 1897 when it was proposed that a 
general International Convention should be held to codify five 
separate international treaties which had been the fruit of the 
total of eleven conferences. This end was achieved at the 
Paris Conference of 1903. Thus was born an International 
Sanitary Law, consisting of six chapters and 184 clauses, and 
dated December 3rd, 1903. 

Perhaps the most important single fact which then came 
to be clearly and generally recognized by the public health 
authorities was the absolute necessity of conveying from one 
nation to another accurate and definite information regarding 
the occurrence of cases of epidemic disease. This the majority 
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of nations accepted when they agreed to carry out the obliga- 
tions laid upon them by international sanitary law to which, 
as individual nations, they had given sanction. It was at once 
agreed that the collection, arrangement and dissemination of 
such information necessitated the establishment of an Inter- 
national Health Office. The function of the office would be to 
collect and forward to contracting governments useful sanitary 
information which would now be described as Epidemiological 
Intelligence. Certain valid reservations or objections were 
made by some countries, notably Great Britain, Germany and 
Austria. Representatives of these countries argued that, “the 
nation which was most accurate and prompt in sending infor- 
mation of the outbreak of epidemic disease would suffer the 
most from the restrictive measures that might be imposed. The 
proposal was excellent in principle, but to be worked fairly 
every nation concerned must have its vital statistics prepared 
with equal accuracy and forwarded with similar regularity. 
Also in a few of the nations concerned, the compulsory notifica- 
tion of some of the diseases in question was not yet imposed.” 

This was written in 1909 when the Health Office was 
created, although it had been approved in principle in 1903. 
Coincident with the creation of the centre there appeared the 
new Bulletin de VOffice International @ Hygiéne Publique, the 
first number of which was published in January, 1909. This 
has appeared monthly ever smce. In the first issue of the 
Bulletin it was stated that the Permanent International (Sani- 
tary) Committee appointed in accordance with the understand- 
ing between the Governments which signed the agreement 
reached at Rome, December 9th, 1907 (now generally known 
as the Rome Convention) met in Paris for the first time on 
November 4th, 1908. Representatives of the following coun- 
tries were present: Belgium, Brazil, Egypt, Spain, United 
States of America, France, Great Britain, British India, Italy, 
Russia, Serbia, Switzerland, Tunis. The Permanent Com- 
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mittee agreed to the proposal to establish the ‘Office’ in Paris, 
and appointed at the same time -a permanent Director and 
General Secretary. It was stipulated that this International 
Health Office should be a centre for the collection of vital 
statistics, for the notification of the occurrence of epidemic 
diseases, and for the collection of “useful information concern- 
ing the measures taken and the laws adopted in different 
countries bearing upon the preservation of public health.” In 
addition to the countries represented at the conference in Paris, 
November, 1908, the following subscribed to the provisions of 
the Rome Convention, namely: Germany, Austro-Hungary, 
iLLuxembourg, Montenegro, Holland, Persia, Roumania, and, 
subsequently, Norway, Sweden, Jamaica, the West Indian 
Islands, Falkland Islands, Gambia, Southern Nigeria and the 
Orange River Colony. 

The early activities of the ‘Office’ are reflected in the arti- 
cles in the Bulletin Menswel, such as the official report of the 
measures of prevention against yellow fever taken by the city 
of Rio de Janeiro, and that of the Commission appointed in 
1905 by the Secretary of State for India, the Royal Society of 
London, and the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, to 
investigate bubonic plague in India. ‘This report was a very 
important document since it described the experiments which 
established the fact that infected rat fleas were responsible for 
the transmission of that disease—in other words, that plague 
was insect-borne. Other communications embodied official 
reports dealing with the protection of Mediterranean ports 
from plague and cholera, which were then a special menace 
because of the opening of a new railway between Beyrout and 
Caiffa. 

A revision of the International Sanitary agreements, made 
necessary by increases in knowledge of communicable diseases 
and the modes of their transmission, was undertaken in 1912. 
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Between 1909 and 1912 other countries aligned themselves with 
those which had already accepted the International Convention 
so that the Permanent Committee really became a thoroughly 
representative, world-wide organization. 

At this juncture reference should be made to two other 
provisions for the conduct of sanitary affairs of groups of 
countries having interests in common. The first of these was 
the organization of countries in South, Central and North 
America (other than Canada), comprising the Pan-American 
Union or Conference, the first meeting of which was convened 
2nd October, 1889. Subsequent meetings of these countries 
led to the establishment of a Pan-American Sanitary Bureau 
in Washington. This was provided for in the Sanitary Con- 
vention signed at Washington October 14th, 1905, between the 
South and Central American Republics and the United States 
of America. It dealt with Asiatic cholera, plague and yellow 
fever. The second is the Sanitary, Maritime and Quarantine 
Board of Egypt at Alexandria. This provides an additional 
example of a co-operative, public health organization serving 
national interests through international team-work. Enough 
has been said to make it clear that in certain technical fields 
there has for long existed abundant good will and a genuine 
desire for co-operation which could result only in mutual bene- 
fit. But more should be said of the activities of the ‘Office’. 
In 1926 the most recent International Sanitary Convention 
was arranged under its aegis. 'Time and experience had re- 
vealed certain anomalies and difficulties which had resulted 
from the application of the 1912 Convention. These were 
again largely inevitable because of accretions of knowledge in 
bacteriology and epidemiology. Furthermore, the provisions 
of the earlier arrangements did not extend to diseases such as 
typhus fever and smallpox which obviously required some sort 
of international agreement to prevent their dissemination by 
shipping on international trade-routes. 
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As of November 30th, 1930, the following countries par- 
ticipate in the activities of L’Office International d Hygiene 
Publique: 


Algeria Japan 
Argentine Republic Madagascar 
Australia Mexico 
Belgian Congo Morocco 
Belgium Netherlands 
Bolivia New Zealand 
Brazil Norway 
British Colonies Peru 

British Indies Persia 
Bulgaria Poland 
Canada Portugal 
Chili Principality of Monaco 
Czechoslovakia Roumania 
Denmark Soudan 
Dutch Indies S pain 

Egypt Sweden 
France Switzerland 
French Equatorial Africa Tunis 
French Indochina Turkey 
French West Africa Union of Soviet Socialist 
Germany Republics 


Grand Duchy of Luxembourg Union of South Africa 


Great Britain 


United States of America 


Greece Uruguay 
Irish Free State Yugoslavia 
Italy 


The permanent Committee now meets in Paris twice yearly, 
in the spring and autumn. In general the representatives at- 
tending are senior administrative public health officers in the 
countries which they represent upon these occasions. 

The present functions of the Office International d’Hy- 
giéne Publique are very concisely and succinctly set out in the 
Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry 
of Health (for England and Wales) for the year 1926, as fol- 
lows: 


bo 
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“The Office comprises a Permanent Committee, and 


a bureau with Director and a small staff, established in 


Paris under the International Convention of Rome, 
1907, under which it exercises the privilege of direct 
communications on health matters with health authori- 
ties of the Governments which are represented on it, 
prepares material for formal international agreements 
between Governments on health questions, and has the 
duty of watching the practical operation of existing 
agreements in order that modifications may be intro- 
duced when experience requires. It has from the begin- 
ning issued a well-known publication, the Bulletin de 
VOffice International d Hygiene Publique, in which are 
regularly summarized international agreements, new 
public health legislation of general interest, and special 
communications and abstracts regarding the prevalence 
of diseases and administrative public health action. The 
special communications in most cases are those which 
are presented to and discussed at the half-yearly meet- 
ings of its Permanent Committee. To this Committee 
all the Governments signatory to the Rome Conven- 
tion have the right to designate expert members. When 
the Office began its work, less than twenty Governments 
were represented by their delegates. 'The number has, 
however, grown to fifty. Since the armistice, the Office, 
under the Presidency of M. Velghe, has undertaken to 
prepare a revised draft of the International Sanitary 
Convention and has accepted the position of Advisory 
Health Council to the League of Nations. The sessions 
of the Permanent Committee are held twice a year in 
Paris. By agreement they are now timed so as to enable 
those delegates who have been elected to serve on the 
Health Committee of the League to attend the meet- 
ings of that Committee, which are conveniently held 
either concurrently with, or immediately before, the 
sessions of the Office International. ‘The Permanent 
Committee by its constitution, record, and long experi- 
ence, is in a position to keep the official public health 
services of the different administrations in touch with 
one another. Its activities, far from having been dimin- 
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ished by the work of the Health Organization of the 
League, have grown considerably as a consequence of 
the work of the League, and of the great impulse to- 
wards international communications and understandings 
which the League’s health work represents.” 

During recent years the Office International has applied 


itself to the promotion of health in such important ways as the 
preparation of a revised draft of the International Sanitary 
Convention of 1912; the completion of the International 
Agreement on the Nomenclature of Disease, 1920; assistance 
in the framing of the Treaty of Lausanne, 19238, and the Opium 
Convention of 1925; and the promotion of an international 
system of adequate and gratuitous treatment of venereal dis- 
eases among members of the mercantile marine at clinics estab- 
lished in many of the principal seaports. 

It will thus be seen that through consultation upon matters 
of mutual interest in public health, the nations of the world 
had, for many: years before the break-down which led to the 
World War, followed along very sound lines. When the 
Treaty of Versailles was drafted there was inserted in the 
covenant of the League of Nations article 23 which provided 
that States, Members of the League, “will endeavour to take 
steps in matters of international concern for the prevention 
and control of disease.” 

Action based upon this was taken at the second session of 
the Council of the League, in February, 1920, when it was 
agreed that an assembly of public health experts from various 
countries should be convened to draft a plan for the Health 
Organization. In April of the same year the meeting was 
held. Grave health problems then existed in Kurope because 
of epidemic outbreaks of cholera, typhus and relapsing fever, 
which had spread from Russia to countries in Kastern Kurope. 
The Conference recommended the immediate establishment of 
a temporary Epidemic Commission, which the Council of the 
League created immediately. The Commission, composed of 
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well-known experts under the direction of Doctor Norman 
White, promptly developed and organized plans of the utmost 
importance for the welfare of the peoples of the countries in 
which the Commission was to operate. Vigorous measures 
were initiated and carried out which led to the control of epi- 
demics in Poland, Russia and the Balkan countries. In this 
work the Commission assisted the duly constituted national 
health authorities by placing at their disposition the much- 
needed services of specialists, medical and hospital supplies, 
and, in some instances, food and clothing. Specific prevention 
of diseases by vaccination and the creation of sanitary barriers 
were further measures rendered imperative because of the out- 
break of the Russo-Polish war. ‘To these the energies of the 
Commission were directed. The success attendant upon these 
efforts led the Polish government to request the Council of the 
League to convene an International Health Conference at 
Warsaw in March, 1922. This meeting, held under the aus- 
pices of the League and attended by the representatives of 
twenty-seven European countries, led to closer co-operation 
between Russian and Polish public health authorities, to the 
enactment of sanitary conventions between the countries of 
Eastern Europe, and to the organization of courses of training 
for persons engaged in combating epidemics. These activities 
contributed largely to the success which attended the efforts 
of the Epidemic Commission to protect Central and Western 
Europe from the ravages of pestilential diseases. During the 
autumn of 1922 the members of the Commission were con- 
fronted with a task of great magnitude and difficulty in Greece, 
whither more than 750,000 refugees from Asia Minor had been 
driven. ‘They were ravaged by smallpox, typhoid fever and 
Asiatic cholera. With the assistance of eighty Greek physi- 
cians and health inspectors, a huge campaign of vaccination 
against these diseases was organized and 550,000 of these 
unfortunates were protected. 
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During this period a Provisional Health Committee was 
established at Geneva. A plan of organization prepared by 
the members of this Committee and of the Comité permanent 
de V' Office International d’ Hygiene Publique was adopted by 
the Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations in September, 
1923. The Health Organization now consists of a Health 
Committee of about twenty-five members and meets twice a 
year; an Advisory Council, appointed by the Comité perma- 
nent de VOffice International d@Hygiéne Publique; and the 
Health Section, the executive unit, which is an integral part of 
the League Secretariat. The Health Organization and the 
Health Committee are non-political bodies. The members of 
the Health Committee are either specialists in certain fields of 
medical science or are representatives of national public health 
services. They are selected by reason of their technical quali- 
fications and are drawn from various countries in Europe, the 
Far East, North and South America. They do not represent 
their governments. The activities of this Committee are not 
in any way hampered by political considerations and some of 
its members are drawn from countries not members of the 
League. Substantial financial support for the work of the 
Health Organization is furnished by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The duty of the Health Committee is to elaborate the 
programme of work of the Health Section, and to give expert 
advice upon questions submitted to it by the Council and 
Assembly of the League. It receives assistance from technical 
sub-committees or from the deliberations of conferences of 
experts in certain special fields of preventive medicine. The 
strength of the professional personnel in the service of the 
Health Section is about fifteen, made up of public health ex- 
perts, epidemiologists and statisticians. The details of the 
work of the various parts of the Health Organization may be 
summarized as advisory, consultative and executive. In gen- 
eral, the undertakings of the Organization are practical not 
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theoretical, and only such public health problems as are of 
international interest and concern are investigated. Under 
certain circumstances, however, a government may request the 
Health Section to furnish technical assistance and this is 
always done if it 1s possible. 

The Epidemiological Intelligence Service of the Health 
Organization is one of its major activities. The central office 
in Geneva prepares and issues a Monthly, and an Annual, 
Epidemiological Report. The Eastern Epidemiological Intel- 
ligence Centre or Bureau was established at Singapore in 1925 
and performs most useful service not only for countries in the 
Far East but for all those in the Pacific Basin. Weekly tele- 
graphic reports from all the important seaports in the East 
inform the Bureau of the occurrence of cases or of deaths due 
to epidemic diseases. ‘The national health administrations of 
the ar Eastern countries notify the Bureau of the imposition 
or removal of quarantine, and not infrequently the movemenis 
of vessels which may have infected persons on board. Infor- 
mation so obtained is telegraphed in code to Geneva and to 
Eastern public health authorities. Weekly radio broadcasts 
of the bulletin from ten powerful Eastern stations, both in 
code and in clear, are also given. Since January, 1930, the 
Bureau, by co-operation with the Malabar (Java) station, has 
issued daily information on a 600 metres wave-length which can 
be picked up by ships at sea. One of these stations broadcasts 
daily important epidemiological intelligence which the Bureau 
may have received. ‘The Bureau also represents the Paris office 
in the application of the International Sanitary Convention 
of 1926 as it affects countries within its zone. Other important 
co-ordinating activities of the Singapore centre in relation to 
national health administrations of the countries it serves are 
ensured by the advice and assistance of an Advisory Council 
selected from those countries. Correlation of effort between 
the Health Section of the League and the Office International 
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in many other activities is ensured by the fact that the Ad- 
visory Council of the Health Organization is composed of 
members of the Comité Permanent of the Office. 

In many countries regular and special staff members of 
the Health Section have made epidemiological investigations, 
including a study of the epidemiology of cholera in British 
India; investigation of the cholera centre at Rostoff-on-the- 
Don; enquiry into cerebro-spinal-meningitis in Prussia; and a 
comprehensive survey of health conditions in certain islands of 
the Southern Pacific. Publications dealing with the organiza- 
tion and working of the public health services in various Kuro- 
pean countries have appeared as monographs and have been 
very valuable from an educational standpoint. 

Closer relations and better understanding between admin- 
istrative health officers of various countries have been fostered 
by means of study tours made by such officials singly and in 
groups. ‘These tours, first organized in 1922 and since then 
continued regularly, have promoted international co-operation 
in a very tangible fashion. By 1930 more than 600 officials 
belonging to States, Members and non-Members .of the 
League, had taken part in these international activities. ‘This 
valuable work was made possible by contributions received 
from the International Health Board and more recently from 
the International Health Division of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Nearly all of the countries of Kurope, North and South 
America have been visited in the course of the tours, as well 
as India, Japan and West Africa. Other educational efforts 
have been undertaken, such as two international courses of 
advanced instruction in hygiene, organized in Paris and in 
London in 1927. An International School of Public Health 
(to be established in Paris) has been offered recently by the 
Government of the French Republic to the Assembly of the 
League. This offer has been accepted and it is anticipated that 
courses of study will soon be given in this new international 
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public health centre. A Commission on Education in Hy- 
giene has explored the questions of curricula in preventive 
medicine for graduate and undergraduate medical students. 
Two conferences of directors of schools of hygiene, drawn 
from all parts of the world, were held in Paris and in Dresden 
in 1930. 

Technical activities of the Health Organization, working 
through commissions of the Health Committee and having as a 
rule a permanent member of the Health Section as Secretary, 
have included studies of malaria, sleeping sickness, tubercu- 
losis, cancer, smallpox and vaccination, leprosy, rabies, tra- 
choma, infant mortality and child welfare. Variations in the 
effects of therapeutic agents such as insulin or the antitoxic 
sera may result in exceedingly serious consequences. A physi- 
cian using insulin prepared in North America may be obliged 
later to place his patient upon an European preparation of 
insulin. Unless the strength or physiological activity of the 
units from these two sources is identical the danger is obvious. 
Thanks to the work of the Permanent Standards Commission 
of the Health Organization, one international standard unit of 
insulin has been agreed upon by licensing authorities in all 
countries and is employed by them. ‘Ten units of insulin have 
the same potency whether purchased in Tokio, Copenhagen, 
Buenos Aires or Toronto. Similarly, for many other drugs, 
sera and vaccines, there are now international standard units 
of strength and purity. 

Co-operation between state health insurance organizations 
and the public health services is in many countries a matter 
of importance. Such co-operation, the Health Section of the 
League has promoted and encouraged. 

Many other activities conducted in the spirit which ani- 
mates the work of the League have led to close co-operation 
with the International Labour Office, with many other organ- 
izations inside the League, as well as with various external 
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agencies. The Health Organization of the League of Nations 
is a beneficent instrument devised by human ingenuity to 
extend and amplify the spirit of helpfulness between men and 
nations. It is succeeding admirably. Doubtless it does occa- 
sionally fall short of perfection. Should we on this account 
withhold our active support? André Maurois, who attended 
the meeting of the Eleventh Session of the Assembly in Geneva 
in the autumn of 1930, made this observation in the Journal 
de Genéve: “La Société des Nations ne peut pas plus garantir 
la paix que le médicin la guérison. Est-ce une raison pour se 
passer de médicin’’? 

International public health agencies can and do assist the 
cause of world peace by providing other channels and outlets 
for the normal combative instincts of man. Attacks upon our 
unseen but ubiquitous foes will be most successful when all the 
nations of the world unite in a common cause, the prevention 
of disease and the mitigation of human suffering. 


THOMAS HARDY AND HIS BIOGRAPHY 


By GrorcE HERBERT CLARKE 


—_————_— 


LORENCE Emily Hardy, who completed in 1930 a two- 
volume biography’ of her husband, Thomas Hardy, 
records in this work of some six hundred pages the appropriate 
details of his ancestry and of his parentage. She reviews in 
due proportion his development from childhood to youth, from 
youth to manhood, from manhood to old age. She examines his 
early studies and adventures in architecture. She describes 
his few excursions within and away from Wessex. She reveals 
his habits and preferences as a reader. She sets down the names 
of his occasional visitors, of his correspondents, and of his 
closest friends, with some effort at characterization and some 
mention of circumstance. She discusses the many literary 
tasks that he faced and fulfilled. She tells of the honours that 
came to him, of the serene dignity of his long life, and of his 
quiet surrender in his eighty-eighth year to death. In trying 
to sound the deeps of his mind and spirit she has relied wher- 
ever possible upon entries in Hardy’s journal and upon pas- 
sages in letters written by or to him. The tone of the work, 
while restrained, is finely sympathetic; its method is almost 
severely selective; its organization at times is somewhat 
casually chronological; its performance is patient, but—especi- 
ally towards the end of the second volume—straitened until it 
is accomplished. While the work is much nearer its subject 
than are the earlier attempts at biography made by Ernest 
Brennecke and others, yet it does not offer itself as definitive. 
Indeed, the wife tells us that the husband at first discouraged 
Florence Emily Hardy: The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, 1840-1891, 


pp. Xli, 327; The Later Years of Thomas Hardy, 1892-1928, pp. xi, 286. Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Company. 1928, 1930. 
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her desire to write his Life; but later, “having observed many 
erroneous and grotesque statements advanced as his experi- 
ences, and a so-called ‘Life’ published as authoritative, his hand 
was forced, and he agreed to my strong request that the facts 
of his career should be set down for use in the event of its 
proving necessary to print them.” 

The first volume reviews Hardy’s history until 1891, and 
makes a better contribution to the ultimate biography than 
does the second, although both volumes have at once become 
indispensable to the student of Hardy. The difference between 
the two volumes is partly owing to the increasing reticence 
shown as the story reaches the moment of Hardy’s second 
marriage. ‘The author’s natural determination to keep her own 
personality in the background (she not only refuses to paint 
herself into the picture, but hardly cares even to outline her 
presence) results, unfortunately, in some blurring of the fore- 
ground, too. The quite unprepared-for transition from Hardy’s 
widowerhood to his second marital estate is thus tersely 
recorded: “In February of the year following (1914) the 
subject of this memoir married the present writer.”* It may 
not be a coincidence that the immediately preceding paragraph 
quotes Hardy as recommending “the force of reserve and the | 
emphasis of under-statement.” Yet the work as a whole does 
appreciably disclose Hardy the human being, the painstaking 
artist, the student and seer. It does so with a watchful sim- 
plicity of intention and a quiet use of this and that supporting 
detail that are truly revealing. 

Although Hardy had always declined to write his remin- 
iscences and “‘took little interest in himself as a person,” he 
yielded, as we have seen, to his wife’s earnest representations. 
He blocked out some chapter-headings for her work, noted for 
her consideration certain memories of his early days, and placed 
at her disposal the private papers and fugitive memoranda of 


2Vol. II, p. 159. 
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which she has made limited yet sufficient use. The dedication of 
the work—‘‘To the Dear Memory”’—and the two closing para- 
graphs may explain the loving reticence that needs no formal 
2xplanation. 

Hardy had little personal or professional vanity. He 
could never have echoed Ben Jonson’s boast about Cynthia’s 
Revels: “By God, ’tis good, and if you like *t you may!” He 
schooled himself to think less as an earthling (still less as 
an Englishman, intensely English though he was) than as a 
point of life in an immense and complex universe. He was not 
shy, he met and liked many men and women, yet he had the air 
of one quietly obedient to his own orbit. ‘To some, therefore, 
he seemed aloof. Indeed, he imaginatively put on at times the 
manner of a ghost, “dying, so to speak, before one is out of the 
flesh... Hence even when I enter into a room to pay a simple 
morning call I have unconsciously the habit of regarding the 
scene as if I were a spectre not solid enough to influence my 
environment; only fit to behold and say, as another spectre 
said: ‘Peace be unto you!’’””* ‘This habit of thought bred in 
him fortitude and tolerance. Although naturally a gentle and 
considerate man, he knew how to reconcile mildness with aus- 
terity. Social, even companionable, in feeling, he was yet 
resolute to maintain his intellectual integrity. He explored 
arid provinces of thought, and his pity and his hope watered 
them. 

Some of those who saw and talked with Hardy have de- 
scribed his appearance as “alert” and “bird-like’. The writer of 
this article, when he visited Hardy at Max Gate in 1922, was 
similarly impressed. He seemed to be about five feet, six inches 
in height, with the noble head of Augustus John’s portrait of 
him, set on a sturdy yet somewhat slight body. His eyes were 
blue-grey, his expression gracious. He leaned forward a little, 
with an intent bird-like poise and a friendly smile. His per- 
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sonal charm and his intellectual range (for age had not with- 
ered his infinite variety) impressed his visitor. In one of his 
sonnets Hardy has referred ruefully to his “sombre image” and 
his “wrinkled gear’’,* and in 1892 he wrote in his journal: “I 
look in the glass. Am conscious of the humiliating sorriness of 
my earthly tabernacle and of the sad fact that the best of par- 
ents could do no better for me”. Yet his old age bore witness 
to the dignity and serenity of his earlier years. The evening 
before he died he asked his wife to read to him Browning’s 
Rabbi Ben Ezra. “She was struck by the look of wistful in- 
tentness with which Hardy was listening. He indicated that 
he wished to hear the poem to the end.” 

Hardy’s relative indifference to fame seems an index of his | 
Shakespearean quality. “In a letter written to Miss Jeannette 
Gilder in 1896 he remarks: “My respect for my own writings 
and reputation is so very slight that I care little about what 
happens to either, so that the rectification of Judgements, etc., 
and the way in which my books are interpreted do not much 
interest me.” Thirty years later he told his wife that if he had 
to live his life over again he would prefer to be “a small archi- 
tect in a country town.” Although his novels are far more 
widely known than his poetry, it was the latter to which he 
liked to recur for his own critical sanction and ratification. 
Prose fiction he regarded as his trade, poetry as his truer self. 
“TI never cared very much about writing novels,” he said to 
Vere H. Collins, a visitor. “Even the best novels I find it 
hard to read.”* And to the present writer he suggested that 
since verse is a so much more condensed form of expression 
than is prose it will doubtless gain increasing favour as_ the 
world ages and as men find less and less time for their duties 
and diversions. He himself began to write verses in 1865, and 

4See the sonnet, To a Lady, Offended by a Book of the Writer’s. Cf. I look 
into my Glass. 
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the following year ventured to send some of these to magazines. 
All, save one or two, were returned. Thereafter he wrote poetry 
intermittently, and published nearly a score of prose works 
(novels and shorter stories) before his first volume of verse— 
Wessex Poems—appeared in 1898. After that, during a 
period of thirty years, came seven collections of his poetic 
works, together with The Dynasts. His last volume of poems 
—W inter W ords—was issued just after his death in 1928. Ten 
years before that event he had written of certain poets in his 
journal: “Among those who accomplished late, the poetic 
spark must always have been latent; but its outspringing may 
have been frozen and delayed for half a life-time.” His fiction, 
however, is ordered and sustained by his poetic intention, 
which, in its purer expression, precedes, accompanies and sur- 
vives his prose. 

Hardy’s ideas of the purposes and powers of fiction are 
recorded in sundry passages to be found in his letters-and other 
personal papers, and also in his contributions to The New 
Review, The Atheneum and The Spectator. He felt that the 
novel, like all other works of art, must be personal and idiosyn- 
cratic in its “mode of regard”. ‘The real and the romantic he 
did not regard as incomvatibles, and he thought that a good 
novel should try to effect a synthesis of the two. It should 
relate uncommon events in the experience of characters not 
uncommon. 

The whole secret of fiction and the drama—in the 
constructional part—lies in the adjustment of things 
unusual to things eternal and universal. The writer who 


knows exactly how exceptional, and how non-exceptional, 
his events should be made _ possesses the key to the art.° 


Romanticism, he thought, will always exist in human nature, 
but the novelist must never make human nature abnormal, 
artistically incredible. He must learn “how to strike the bal- 
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ance between the uncommon and the ordinary so as on the one 
hand to give interest, on the other to give reality.” 


Although Hardy felt that the art of fiction is still in its 
early stages and that its analytical processes must be continued 
and refined, yet his own instincts as artist and architect made 
him oppose strongly the formless ‘stream-of-consciousness’ 
tendency apparent in certain novels of our own time. He was 
well aware that art is growing and must grow increasingly 
subjective, but he did not feel that his friend Henry James 
had taken the right turning. After reading James’s Reverber- 
ator he wrote: “The great novels of the future will certainly | 
not concern themselves with the minutiz of manners... James’s | 
subjects are those one could be interested in at moments when 
there is nothing larger to think of.’”* Yet he admitted that 
James, despite his deficiencies, is an able novelist. “It is re- 
markable that a writer who has no grain of poetry, or humour, 
or spontaneity in his productions, can yet be a good novelist.” 
But for those who tried to enlarge the boundaries of expression 
by pushing James’s method to the mere registration of the flow 
of thought and feeling, in the hope that form might be found 
structurally implicit somewhere, Hardy had nothing but dis- 
approval. He said of Anatole France: 


In these days when the literature of narrative and 
verse seems to be losing its qualities as an art, and to be 
assuming a structureless and conglomerate character, it 
is a privilege that we should have come into our midst a 
writer who is faithful to the principles that make for per- 
manence, who never forgets the value of organic form and 
symmetry, the force of reserve, and the emphasis of under- 
statement, even in his lighter works.” 

A novel, he believed, must have a definite plot, it must be inter- | 
esting, and it should preferably be tragic. And the highest 
type of tragedy, “is that of the worthy encompassed by the 
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inevitable. The tragedies of immoral and worthless people are 
not of the best.” 

According to the degree of their emphasis upon character- 
analysis or upon unusual event, Hardy classifies two orders of 
his own fiction as Novels of Character and Environment, and 
Romances and Fantasies. A third order he calls rather de- 
precatingly Novels of Ingenuity; and a fourth, Mixed Novels. 
The Return of the Native (1878) seems not only~the~best 
representative of the first group, but the best of all of Hardy’s 
novels, in the almost perfect balance maintained between char- 
acterization and atmosphere, in the organization of the plot, 
and in the synthesis of romantic and realistic elements. Clym 
Yeobright, whom he preferred to all his other heroes, is both 
person and pawn, half Hardy and half Egdon Heath. That 
the Heath is also the hero-symbol of humanity itself Hardy 
makes us realize with epic power. 

It was at present a place perfectly accordant with 
man’s nature—neither ghastly, hateful, nor ugly; neither 
commonplace, unmeaning, nor tame; but, like man, 


sighted and enduring; and withal singularly colossal 
and mysterious in its swarthy monotony.” 
He appeared as a mere parasite of the heath.” 
Instead of there being before him the pale face of 
Kustacia, and a masculine shape unknown, there was only 
the imperturbable countenance of the heath, which, having 
defied the cataclysmal onsets of centuries, reduced to in- 
significance by its seamed and antique features the wildest 
turmoil of a single man. 
But though Egdon is the great symbol here (as the Congo 
country is in Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, or the Malayan 
jungles and shallows in The Rescue), the subordinate symbols 
are shaped and placed with a cunning hand—the ashes in Book 
Vol. I, p. 14. 
12The Return of the Native, Book I, chapter one. 
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III, chapter three; the moth in Book IV, chapter four;” the 
flowers in Book V, chapter two. The deep ground-tone of the 
Heath shades down into the individual tones of Clym and 
Eustacia and Diggory Venn and Thomasin and the others— 
instruments whose tones blend while they clash in a tragic 
symphony of intense implication. 

Jude the Obscure (1896) and Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
(1891) are works akin to each other and to The Return of the 
Native. Jude, no doubt, is the greater—perhaps the grimmest | 
novel in our language. With one exception, it is the last of the 
Wessex Novels. Its intention is stark and its dénowement 
unrelieved. It is the now classic example of the frustrate 
scholar within the cramped artisan. There are hints of him in 
the short story, A Tragedy of Two Ambitions, and in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of T'wo on a Tower, where the Bishop of 
Melchester insists that manifest and measurable achievements 
“are not the only ones that exist and have value; and I for one 
should be sorry to assert that, because a man of genius dies 
as unknown to the world as when he was born, he therefore was - 
an instance of wasted material.”’ Besides this, Jude probes the 
marriage problem more closely than even T'ess does, or The 
W oodlanders, or The Well-Beloved, or A Laodicean, or Far 
From the Madding Crowd. Wardy himself sees in it “the 
tragic issues of two bad marriages, owing in the main to a doom 
or curse of hereditary temperament peculiar to the family of 
the parties,”’* and remarks again: 

Of course the book is all contrasts—or was meant to 
be in its original conception. Alas, what a miserable 
accomplishment it is, when I compare it with what I meant 
to make it!—e.g., Sue and her heathen gods set against 
Jude’s reading the Greek testament; Christminster acade- 
mical, Christminster in the slums; Jude the saint, Jude the 


15Observe the use made of this same symbol in the poems Something 
Tapped and The Moth-Signal. 
16Vol]. II, p. 40. 
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sinner; Sue the Pagan, Sue the saint; marriage, no mar- 

riage; etc., etc." 

Although Hardy felt dissatisfied with the actual execu- 
tion of his task (and we must admit the presence in Jude 
of some melodramatic elements that are handled rather less 
acceptably than comparable situations in Tess), he was both 
amazed and amused at the bitter onslaughts made upon the 
novel in the name of morality. The one thing of which he did 
feel sure was that it made for morality. Swinburne, whose 
Poems and Ballads had had a similar reception thirty years 
earlier, wrote to Hardy in warm praise of Jude; and Havelock 
Ellis expressed the opinion that it was “‘the greatest novel pub- 
lished in England for many years.” He added: 

Jude is an artistic picture of a dilemma such as the 

Young Person, in some form or another, may one day 

have to face. Surely, on moral grounds, she should under- 

stand and realize this beforehand. A book which pictures 
such things with fine perception and sympathy should be 
singularly fit reading.” 

One who saw the performance of the dramatized Tess at 
Max Gate in 1925 tells us that Hardy “talked of Tess as if she 
were someone real whom he had known and liked tremen- 
dously”. Inthe fourteenth chapter of T'ess Hardy betrays for 
the moment this personal feeling when he speaks of “the stopt- 
diapason note which her voice acquired when her heart was in 
her speech, and which will never be forgotten by those who 
knew her’. Certainly, no other of his women characters—not 
even Bathsheba, Sue or Paula—seems to hold his affection so 
strongly. Jude, he insists, is nowhere autobiographical; but in 
Tess Talbothays (his father’s farm), the harvest-supper and 
dance, Marian the dairymaid, the field-women of chapter 
forty-three—all these are reminiscent of personal history. Mrs. 
Gertrude Bugler, who played Tess at the Corn Exchange, 


1 Viol) Tien 42: 
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Dorchester, in 1924, and again at the Duke of York’s Theatre, 
London, in 1928, is the wife of a farmer living some eighteen 
miles from Dorchester. Hardy chose her for the part because 
she reminded him of Tess “more than any London actress”. 
No doubt she did; but the play itself as presented in London 
was of doubtful value. For one thing, an amateur can hardly 
be satisfactorily ‘supported’ by professionals; for another thing, 
the dramatic version was made by Hardy nearly thirty years 
before and, because of the limitations of time and place, could 
do little more than reproduce the bare bones of the plot. To 
the present writer it was a mere sketch of T'ess, lacking its 
atmosphere, its inevitableness, its poetry, its soul. Hardy , 
notes in his diary in 1924 that to dramatize a novel is a mistake © 
in art.” To be sure, there are definite dramatic moments in the 
novel. The ascending action is impelled by the betrayal; Tess’s 
acceptance of Angel Clare provides the crisis; the action 
descends after Clare’s rejection of Tess; the final suspense 
appears in her hope of Clare’s return; and the catastrophe 
embraces her crime, her arrest, and her execution. Curiously 
enough, the crisis occurs in the thirtieth chapter of the fifty- 
nine, almost the exact mechanical centre. ‘The symphonic 
repetitions of the motif—‘A Pure Woman Faithfully Pre- 
sented” —are admirably balanced and compensated, as are the 
architecturally arranged cross-references, while the deft, deli- 
cate use of symbolism is nowhere surpassed in Hardy’s work. 
“For the world is only a psychological phenomenon, and what 
natural processes seemed they were.” Ellis, although highly 
esteeming Jude, disliked the sub-title of Tess. 
It so happens that I have always regarded the con- 
ception of ‘purity’, when used in moral discussion, as a 
conception sadly in need of analysis... It seems to me 


doubtful whether anyone is entitled to use the word ‘pure’ 
without first defining precisely what he means, and still 


19Vol. II, p. 240. 
20Tess of the D'Urbervilles, chapter thirteen. 
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more doubtful whether an artist is called upon to define 
it at all, even in several hundred pages. I can quite con- 
ceive that the artist should take pleasure in the fact that 
his own creative revelation of life poured contempt on 
many old prejudices. But such an effect is neither power- 
ful nor legitimate unless it is engrained in the texture of 
the narrative; it cannot be stuck on by a label.” 


It seems, however, precisely Hardy’s purpose and merit as an 
artist that the effect is so engrained. Among the especially 
important passages in this respect may be cited the last para- 
graph of the thirteenth chapter; much of the twenty-sixth, 
thirty-ninth and fifty-third chapters; Alec’s recognition of 
Tess’s quality as set down in the forty-sixth chapter; and 
Clare’s change of heart as described in the forty-ninth. 


Many critics, the late Sir Edmund Gosse among them, 
have praised The Woodlanders (1887) as a work in which 
Hardy’s powers as a novelist may be studied to great advan- 
tage. ‘They have been struck, no doubt, by the freshness of 
its flavour. It has the clarity and rusticity of Far from the 
Madding Crowd, together with a sun-and-soil quality that 
seems pervasive and persistent rather than introduced and 
occasional. Hardy liked it, as a story, best of all his novels. 
“Perhaps that is owing to the locality and scenery of the action, 
a part I am very fond of.” 


The Well-Beloved (1892 and 1897) and The Trumpet- 
Major (1880) are respectively stronger and weaker examples 
of the Romances and Fantasies. The former is a concisely 
organized and artfully composed history of a temperament, 
illustrating Shelley’s remark that “one is always in love with 
something or other; the error . . . consists in seeking in a 
mortal image the likeness of what is, perhaps, eternal.”’ Both 
Hardy and Proust have dealt imaginatively with this theory 
of the evanescent ideal in love,—of love unsatisfiable with any 


21Houston Peterson: Havelock Ellis, Philosopher of Love, p. 222. 
22Vol. II, p. 151. 
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material symbol of itself. “There is not that regular gradation 
among woman-kind that there is among men. You may meet 
with 999 exactly alike, and then the thousandth—not a little 
better, but far above them. Practically therefore it is useless 
for a man to seek after this thousandth to make her his.””* The 
Trumpet-Major is much less penetrating. Its merits lie in its 
homely descriptions of scene and character, and in its compan- 
ionable humour. Its demerits are found in the jerkiness of 
its movement; in its rather casual accumulation (suggesting 
spasmodic efforts in the interest of serial publication) as 
against the structural precision of the greater tales; and in its 
lapses into melodrama, regrettable as an invasion of tone rather 
than as a breach in action. 

Reference has been made to the_persistence~.of__Hardy’s | 
poetic tendency. from his..youth onward, and to the manner in 
which the novels are informed by the poetic spirit. Hardy 
always had a strong sense of the function and influence of 
poetry. “At the risk of ruining all my worldly prospects I 
dabbled in it . . . was forced out of it... It came back upon 
me... All was of the nature of being led by a mood, without 
foresight, or regard to whither it led.”** Once established as a 
successful novelist, he frequently records his determination to 
resume the poet. The misrepresentations made by those who 
led the attack on Jude “affected but little,” says Mrs. Hardy, 
“if at all, the informed appreciation of Hardy’s writings .. . 
and turned out ultimately to be the best thing that could have 
happened.” These representations caused him “to abandon at 
once a form of literary art he had long intended to abandon 
at some indefinite time, and resume openly that form of it 
which had always been more instinctive with him, and which 
he had just been able to keep alive from his early years, half 
in secrecy, under the pressure of magazine writing.” 


23Vol. I, p. 63. 24Vol. II, p. 185. 25[bid., p. 65. 
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What the term Poetry meant to Hardy, what range and 
power Poetry may possess, and what poetic aims he cherished 
for himself, emerge clearly enough in his letters and his obiter 
dicta. As to method, his poetry is strongly affected by his 
interest in the sister arts of music and architecture. He was 
a careful student of prosody and among his papers, says his 
biographer, were found “quantities of notes on rhythm and 
metre: with outlines and experiments in innumerable original 
measures, some of which he adopted from time to time.” 
Again, she says: 

He knew that in architecture cunning irregularity is 
of enormous worth, and it is obvious that he carried on 
into his verse, perhaps in part unconsciously, the Gothic 
art-principle in which he had been trained—the principle 
of spontaneity, found in mouldings, tracery, and such like 
—resulting in the “unforeseen” (as it has been called) 
character of his metres and stanzas, that of stress rather 
than of syllable, poetic texture rather than poetic veneer; 
the latter kind of thing, under the name of “constructed 
ornament”, being what he, in common with every Gothic 
student, had been taught to avoid as the plague.” 

Our greater poets, indeed, have generally disliked uniform 
syllabic regularity of beat, and there are modern poets even 
more adventurous than Hardy in their stress-prosody. As to 
the music of poetry, he well understood how to identify 
and harmonize the counterbalancing rhythms of feeling and of 
form. 
/ There is a latent music in the sincere utterance of deep 
emotion, however expressed, which fills the place of the 
actual word-music in rhythmic phraseology on _ thinner 
emotive subjects, or on subjects with next to none at all. 

And supposing a total effect to be represented by a unit, 

its component fractions may be either, say: 


Emotion three-quarters, plus Expression one-quarter, 
or 


Emotion one-quarter, plus Expression three-quarters. 
26Vol. II, p 79. 27I bid., pp. 78-79. 
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This suggested conception seems to me to be the only 
one which explains all cases, including those instances of 
verse that apparently infringe all rules, and yet bring 
unreasoned convictions that they are poetry.” 


In his Preface to Late Lyrics and Earlier, in which, as in ... Cy 
the General Preface to the Novels and Poems (1911), he re- V4 coun 


futes the conventional charge of pessimism, Hardy forecasts a 
great future for poetry. Like Wordsworth and Arnold, he 
feels the close kinship between poetry and religion. He hopes’ 
for “an alliance between religion, which must be retained unless 
the world is to perish, and complete rationality, which must 
come, unless also the world is to perish, by means of the inter- 
fusing effect of poetry—‘the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge; the impassioned expression of science,’ as it was 
defined by an English poet who was quite orthodox in his 
ideas.”*” Hardy’s spirit was deeply religious, and he believed 
that Art has its own wise and_ beautiful gospel. 
Shelley once, and Hardy more than once, had thought 
of entering the ministry, and * Hardy’s poems, like 
Shelley’s, show his feeling as man and artist for the English 
Bible, and the tolerance of his thought, unlike Shelley’s, to- 
wards organized religion. Among the most understanding of 
his poems in this respect are Afternoon Service at Mellstock, 
In St. Paul’s a While Ago and Quid Hic Agis? 

As poet, not as philosopher, Hardy thought often of God 
in terms of Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the Immanent Will, 
whose efforts are exercised automatically or reflexively, and 
in whose slow-brooding purpose the Vast unfolds the leaves or 
layers of its unknowable destiny. “Fifty meanings attach to the 
word ‘God’ nowadays, the only reasonable meaning being the 
Cause of Things, whatever that cause may be.”*° Like Shelley 
again, and like Browning, Hardy longed to discover the God, 
beyond God. ‘The Jupiter of Prometheus Unbound, the Sete- 


287 bid., p. 92. 29Collected Poems, p. 531. 30Vol. II, p. 176. 
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bos of Caliban—anthropomorphic conceptions of the tribal 
God of power—must eventually be destroyed by the Over-God 
of Adonais and of La Saisiaz. Can God, asked Hardy of his 
own spirit, be slowly evolving, emerging? Up to the present 
moment in human history, has He been largely or wholly im- 
percipient, awaiting that moment to come in His immense 
experiment when all-wisdom, all-power and all-love will reach 
in Him their complete expression? Is not the chief hope of 
the tiny mortals on this tiny planet the achievement of percipi- 
ence by the Impercipient? If His day is as millions of our 
years, must not our own restless efforts at amelioration account 
repeated failures as conditions of some far and inconceivable 
success? Life is like a line of complicated curves that seem in 
themselves cyclic and recurrent, but the ultimate direction of 
whose patterning is upward. Each downwardness should be 
regarded as a condition of the succeeding upwardness. Yet a 
downward tendency may seem to mankind to continue so long 
that both memory and hope of improvement may be lost, not 
merely by a given individual, but by a given generation. In 
The Dynasts Hardy even seems to wonder whether human 
beings may not be partly conscious, sensitive antenne of a still 
unconscious It. The It of the Overworld is a germinating 
God, like the God of Fragment, Xenophanes the Monist of 
Colophon and The Absolute Explains, slowly evolving with Its 
universes through the endless eons. “It is the on-going—i.e., 
the ‘becoming’—of the world that produces its sadness. If the 
world stood still at a felicitous moment there would be no 
sadness in it. The sun and the moon standing still on Ajalon 
was not a catastrophe for Israel, but a type of Paradise.’ 
“I am content with tentativeness from day toi day.” 

It is indeed to Hardy’s masterpiece, The Dynasts, that we 
must look for the consistent presentation in artistic form of 
his maturest religious views. The hero of this colossal tragedy 


31Vol. I, p. 265. 32Tbid., p. 201. 
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is neither Napoleon nor England, but Humanity. The Na- 
poleonic era is studied and interpreted as a shadow or sem- 
blance of other eras. Hardy had in mind the creation of some 
such work for many years before it was actually written. His 
early interest in the character and career of Napoleon is shown 
not only in memoranda dating back to 1875, but also in his 
novel The Trwm pet-Major, in one or two of the Wessex Tales, 
and in a group of the Wessex Poems. In the Preface to The 
Dynasts he reminds his readers of the historical interest of 
Wessex in Bonaparte’s threatened invasion; and mentions the 
captain of theVictory,Nelson’s flagship at Trafalgar,as a native 
of that district. This was Admiral Sir Thomas Hardy, who 
belonged to one of the several branches of the Dorset Hardys, 
and thus to the family tree of his namesake the Victorian and 
Georgian. In the epic-drama (as in his gravely questioning 
poem on the conclusion of the Great War, and in the two 
poems, In a London Flat and Honeymoon Time at an Inn), 
Hardy has introduced “certain impersonated abstractions, or 
Intelligences, called Spirits,” whom he wishes the reader to 
regard as symbolic contrivances. They include the Ancient 
Spirit of the Years, the young Spirit of the Pities, the Sinister 
and Ironic Spirits, the Spirit of Rumour (all with their at- 
tendant choruses), and the Shade of the Earth. ‘Their com- 
ment concerns itself not only with the perplexed strivings and 
feverish mistakes of humanity, but also with the mysterious 
meanings of It. Hardy explains that “the wide prevalence 
of the Monistic theory of the Universe forbade, in this twen- 
tieth century, the importation of Divine personages from any 
antique Mythology as ready-made sources or channels of 
causation, even in verse, and excluded the celestial machinery 
of, say, Paradise Lost, as peremptorily as that of the Iliad or 
Eddas... And the abandonment of the masculine pronoun in 
allusions to the First or Fundamental Energy seemed a neces- 
sary and logical consequence of the long abandonment of the 
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anthropomorphic conception of the same.” The work was 
written in three parts, nineteen acts, and 180 scenes. While 
dramatic in style and intention, it is epic in scope and elabora- 
tion—a combination of qualities especially indicated in chron- 
icle plays covering a long period of time, like Marlowe’s T'am- 
burlaine, Shakespeare’s Henry IV and Henry VI, and Ibsen’s 
Emperor and Galilean. But, Hardy’s drama is much more 
than a chronicle. It weaves a philosophized pattern for its 
history, and uses the pattern as a picture of the possible rela- 
tions between the local and temporal world and the Eternal 
Ongoing. Despite Hardy’s explanations and disclaimers, 
however, the first part of The Dynasts aroused much the same 
critical hostility that Jude had encountered. To one of the 
more adverse objectors Hardy replied through the Tvmes 
Literary Supplement, as follows: 
I suppose I have handicapped myself by expressing 
. .. philosophies and feelings as yet not well established 
or formally adopted into the general teaching; and by thus 
overstepping the standard boundary set up for the thought 
of the age by the proctors of opinion, I have thrown back 
my chance of acceptance in poetry by many years. The 
very fact of my having tried to spread over art the latest 


illumination of the time has darkened counsel in respect 
of me.” 


After the second part had appeared and had been more favour- 
ably received, its author wrote thus to Edward Wright, a 
friendly critic: 


In a dramatic epic . . . some philosophy of life was 
necessary, and I went on using that which I had denoted 
in my previous volumes of verse (and to some extent 
prose) as being a generalized form of what the thinking 
world had gradually come to adopt, myself included. That 
the Unconscious Willi of the Universe is growing aware 
of Itself I believe I may claim as my own idea solely—at 
which I arrived by reflecting that what has already taken 


33Vol. II, p. 104. 
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place in a fraction of the whole (i.e., so much of the world 
as has become conscious) is likely to take place in the 
mass; and there being no Will outside the mass—that is, 
the Universe—the whole Will becomes conscious thereby: 
and ultimately, it is to be hoped, sympathetic.™ 


Whether or not we can concede Hardy’s claim to the idea | 


of Impercipience becoming percipient, it is true that he has 


used this idea with great artistic power as a ground of hope. 


It does not appear in Schopenhauer, by whose philosophy 
Hardy was considerably influenced, yet facets of this thought 
belong to the theisms of Spinoza, of Hegel, and of Fichte; and 
a Divine progressive self-realization seems to inhere in some of 
the cults within Brahminism. Hardy, then, looks to the far 
future for the appearance of his Over-God—the Will become 
conscious and fashioning all things fair. The final lyric pro- 
phecy of the Pities reminds the reader of Jeremiah’s thought 


of his deity’s loving-kindness. Certainly, Hardy was no 
stranger to hope, and a useful study might be made of the 
many elements of meliorism in his work. He does not indulge 


in hope blindly or impulsively, or in his own thought’s despite, 
yet many of his poems sound in effect the heartening note with 
which The Dynasts concludes. Notable among these are T'o 
Life, On a Fine Morning, Song of Hope, Self-Unconscious, 
Midnight on the Great Western, “There Seemed a Strange- 
ness” and The Darkling Thrush... The last-named Mrs. Hardy 


refers to as Hardy’s “much admired poem”; his friend Gosse 
remarks that “it goes as far towards optimism as Hardy can 


let himself be drawn”; and Alfred Noyes praises it as “one of 
the finest lyrics in the world”’. 

In the course of this review reference has been made to 
some of Hardy’s friends. The Dorset poet and philologist, 
the Reverend William Barnes,” was one of his closest friends, 

347 bid., pp. 124-25. 
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and so were Horace Moule, author and critic; and Arthur 
Blomfield, architect. Others who had his personal affection 
were Leslie Stephen, man of letters and editor of the Cornhill 
Magazine; George Meredith, poet and novelist; Henry James, 
novelist and essayist; and James M. Barrie, whose fancies 
‘break through language and escape’. The biographer speaks 
of the long influence of Stephen’s thought upon her husband’s. 
Hardy saw him often and valued his straightforward eauetebine, 
although he once made the wry remark that Stephen’s “ap- 
proval is disapproval minimized”. 


Meredith meant more to Hardy. He it was who, as 
reader to Messrs. Chapman and Hall, rceived young Hardy 
in 1869 and gave him good advice concerning his first novel, 
The Poor Man and the Lady.” Meredith deprecated the too 
satiric and didactic tone of this rather radical work, and sug- 
gested that Hardy should either revise it drastically or attempt 
a purely artistic novel with a more definite plot. Hardy felt 
that he could not re-write his story (which was never pub- 
lished, and the very remnants of which were destroyed), and 
tried to follow Meredith’s advice by writing the melodramatic 
tale called Desperate Remedies. Meredith continued to en- 
courage Hardy, and the friendship thus begun ripened into a 
relation of understood equality. On his first visit to Box Hill, 
Hardy found Meredith “a shade artificial in manner at first, 
but not unpleasantly so, and he soon forgets to maintain it, so 
that it goes off quite.” The two saw each other as opportunity 
permitted, and corresponded also from time to time. When 
Meredith died in 1909 Hlardy wrote a feeling tribute in verse. 
In 1927, in acknowledging Mr. J. B. Priestley’s gift of a copy 
of his book on Meredith, Hardy wrote: 

It seems to me that you hold the scales very fairly. 


Meredith was... in the direct succession of Congreve and 
the artificial comedians of the Restoration, and in getting 


36See the poem, A Poor Man and a Lady. 
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his brilianey we must put up with the fact that he would 

not, or could not—at any rate did not—when aiming to 

represent the “Comic Spirit’, let himself discover the 
tragedy that always underlies Comedy if you only scratch 
it deeply enough.” 

Henry James and Hardy first saw each other as fellow- 
guests at a dinner given by G. Murray Smith, the publisher, 
in 1880. Thereafter they met fairly often in London and else- 
where, and Hardy would note his friend’s “nebulous gaze’. 
He enjoyed some of James’s stories, but felt, as we have seen, 
that James so multiplied and anatomized details that he could 
not well get essentials into focus. 

Barrie was Hardy’s deeply trusted friend. Hardy and 
Meredith are the two writers, says Barrie, whom he has most 
admired, and whom, as men, he has most loved. Hardy man- 
aged to draw Barrie sometimes to Max Gate, and occasionally 
stayed with him in London. Mrs. Hardy records none of her 
husband’s opinions of Barrie’s works; but she allows us to 
know, concerning other of his contemporaries, that he admired 
Walter De la Mare’s The Listeners, that he thought there was 
a good deal of sophistry in Maeterlinck’s A pology for Nature, 
and that Ibsen too obviously sought to edify. Thackeray and 
Trollope he praised, and he wrote thus frankly of Newman 
and Carlyle: 

The former’s was a feminine nature, which first decides 
and then finds reasons for having decided. He was an 
enthusiast with the absurd reputation of a logician and 


reasoner. Carlyle was a poet with the reputation of a 
philosopher. Neither was truly a thinker.* 


Hardy’s favourite English poets, other than Shakespeare, 
seem to have been Chaucer, Milton, Dryden, Coleridge, Shel- 
ley, Keats, Byron, Browning and Swinburne. He read widely 
in the Greek and Latin classics, and philosophy was a constant 
study. The English essayists he liked most were Addison, 
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Lamb, Burke and Macaulay. Other writers whose works 
engaged his attention were Voltaire, Cervantes, Le Sage, 
Moliére, Hugo, Heine, Defoe, Swift, Smollett and Gibbon. 
Like the youthful Browning, he felt strongly the stimulus of 
Shelley and of Keats, both of whom are frequently mentioned 
and quoted in his novels, while in his poetry he has written of 
the Roman Cestius whose gain it is that both poets lie near his 
tomb. There is a lovely poem on Shelley’s skylark, and two 
poems on Keats—At a House in Hampstead and At Lulworth 
Cove a Century Back. Browning is quoted in the novels, but he 
has directly inspired none of the poems. Hardy knew Brown- 
ing’s work well, and he and his first wife frequently met 
Browning at the home of Mrs. Procter, the widow of “Barry 
Cornwall’. Abt Vogler, The Statue and the Bust, Too Late, 
Rabbi Ben Ezra and many others of Browning’s poems were 
dear to Hardy, and something of Browning’s influence is seen 
in Hardy’s compact little tales of love-doubt and love-hazard, 
such as Panthera and The Abbey Mason. He agrees with the 
thought of Old Pictures in Florence when he writes: 


My weakness has always been to prefer the large 
intention of an unskilful artist to the trivial intention of 
an accomplished one; in other words, I am more interested 
in the high ideas of a feeble executant than in the high 
execution of a feeble thinker.” 


Swinburne’s sympathetic criticism of his work did much to 
hearten Hardy, especially during the “periodical fit of moral- 
ity” with which the British public received Jude the Obscure. 
Hardy visited Swinburne in Putney at “The Pines” in 1900, 
and was “much inclined to his engaging, fresh, frank, almost 
childlike manner’. He was there again in 1905, and wrote 
of his visit: 

Swinburne’s grey eyes are extraordinarily bright still 


. In spite of the nervous twitching of his feet he looked 
remarkably boyish and well, and rather impish. He told 
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me he could walk twenty miles a day, and was only an old 
man in his hearing, his sight being as good as ever. He 
spoke with amusement of a paragraph he had seen in a 
Scottish paper: “Swinburne planteth, Hardy watereth, 
and Satan giveth the increase.” ... We laughed and con- 
doled with each other on having been the two most abused 
of living writers.” 
Hardy felt keenly Swinburne’s death four years later, and 
strongly denounced the ignorance and intolerance of the atti- 
tude of the literary press toward his fellow-poet. At Bonchurch, 
Isle of Wight, where Swinburne is buried, Hardy wrote A 
Singer Asleep, a moving poetic tribute to his friend. 


To Hardy, as to Shelley and Keats, Browning and Swin- 
burne, the master-poet was Shakespeare, master by right of 
his imaginative insight, his dramatic power, the sheer felicity of 
his style. Hardy knew his Shakespeare. He makes thoughtful 
comments upon several of the plays; and any study of Hardy’s 
handling of his rustic types, especially in and after Far from 
the Madding Crowd, must take account of the Shakespearean 
quality there displayed. As You Like It, The Tempest and 
King Lear were great favourites of his. Of the last of these he 
writes: 

The grand scale of the tragedy, scenically, strikes one, 
and also the large scheme of the plot. The play rises from 
and after the beginning of the third act, and Lear’s dig- 
nity with it. Shakespeare did not quite reach his intention 
in the King’s character, and the splitting of the tragic 
interest between him and Gloucester does not, to my mind, 
enhance its intensity, although commentators assert that 
it does.” 

Although Hardy did not share Shelley’s dislike of the theatre, 


and frequently saw able performances of Shakespearean plays, 
he thought that “actors never see a play as a whole and in true 
perspective from the shifting point of their own part in it”. 
His lines on the Shakespeare Tercentenary are worthy of their 
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subject. His opinion of Shakespeare’s value to the world is 
summed up in a letter of 1908, written to Robert Donald, in 
which he deprecates the proposal of a Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre: 

I do not think that Shakespeare appertains particu- 
larly to the theatrical world nowadays, if ever he did. His 
distinction as a minister to the theatre is infinitesimal 
beside his distinction as a poet, man of letters, and seer of 
life, and that his expression of himself was cast in the 
form of words for actors and not in the form of books to 
be read was an accident of his social circumstances that he 
himself despised. I would, besides, hazard the guess that 
he, of all poets of high rank whose works have taken a _ 
stage direction, will some day cease altogether to be acted, 
and be simply studied.” 


It_was inevitable that Hardy should show. sympathy with 
the Romanti¢ School of English poets. His own fine personal 
fibre, his reading, his considered thought of life, all contributed 
to this attitude. Any reader must remark his deeply romantic 
feeling towards children, animals, birds and trees and flowers. 
Many of his finest poems are concerned with such themes. 
Perhaps the most moving of those that touch the child’s con- 
sciousness are The High-School Lawn, To an Unborn Pauper 
Child, The Boy’s Dream and Childhood among the Ferns. 
There is a wistful entry in his diary for August 18th, 1877: 
“We hear that Jane, our late servant, is soon to have a baby. 
Yet never a sign of one is there for us”. Of the poems that 
deal with plant life may be mentioned especially The Tree and 
the Lady, Last Week in October, The Master and the Leaves, 
and The Last Chrysanthemum. Perhaps the best of the bird 
poems are The Bullfinches, Proud Songsters, The Darkling 
Thrush, and The Year's Awakening. The poems about animals 
include A Sheep Fair, The Owen, Bags of Meat, an elegy on 
a cat, and three studies of dogs—‘Why She Moved House”, 
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A Popular Personage at Home, and Dead “Wessex”. 
“Wessex”? was Hardy’s wire-haired terrier, his friend and 
companion for some thirteen years. In Hardy’s self-composed 
memorial verses—A fterwards—we find his feelings and inten- 
tions as a romantic poet re-affirmed. The fidelity with which 
he studied the habits of his dumb friends is apparent also in his 
novels and his journal. He strongly supported the principle 
of justice for animals, and although he says in Afterwards 
that he could do little for them, the truth is that he did much 
more for their welfare than most men do. His views on sport 
were once solicited, and he replied, in part: 


I can only say generally that the prevalence of those 
sports which consist in the pleasure of watching a fellow- 
creature, weaker or less favoured than ourselves, in its 
struggles, by Nature’s poor resources only, to escape the 
death-agony we mean to inflict by the treacherous con- 
trivances of science, seems one of the many convincing 
proofs that we have not yet emerged from barbarism.” 

He opposed vivisection, as his friend Browning did, justifying 
his attitude by an appeal to the scientific spirit itself: 


The discovery of the law of evolution, which revealed 
that all organic creatures are of one family, shifted the 
centre of altruism from humanity to the whole conscious 
world collectively. Therefore the practice of vivisection, 
which might have been defended while the belief ruled that 
men and animals are essentially different, has been left 
by that discovery without any logical argument in its 
favour. And if the practice, to the extent merely of in- 
flicting slight discomfort now and then, be defended (as I 
sometimes hold it may) on grounds of it being good policy 
for animals as well as men, it is nevertheless in strictness 
a wrong, and stands precisely in the same category as 
would stand its practice on men themselves.” 

As for the problem of war, although Hardy’s poems on 


the South African War and the Great War rank among the 
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most understanding of their kind, and although The Dynasts 
takes us into the heart of an international struggle comparable 
to the War of 1914-1918, Hardy was not at all blind to the 
Caliban-like character of war-in-itself, and regarded it as one 
of the most damning flaws in our human civilization. Here 
again he showed the temper of the true romantic. He was 
no mere pacific sentimentalist, yet he never hesitated to con- 
demn war in modern times as a criminal principle and prac- 
tice. In his poem, The Sick Battle-God (1901), he expressed 
the hope that this principle was decaying, so that the outbreak 
of the Great War, despite his belief that the decision of Eng- 
land was just and inevitable, deeply troubled him. He even 
said that he might not have concluded The Dynasts on a note 
of hope had he been able to foresee the events of 1914 and 
thereafter. Mrs. Hardy thinks that the war “gave the coup 
de grace to any conception he may have nourished of a funda- 
mental ultimate Wisdom at the back of things”. If so, Hardy 
was rather too easily discouraged, in view of his own belief in 
Comte’s “looped orbit” as representing the movement of life. 
But Mrs. Hardy probably makes too much of the mood in- 
duced in her husband by the coming of the war, for in Septem- 
ber, 1918, he wrote in response to a letter about the scientific 
frightfulness of future wars: 

If it be all true that the letter prophesies, I do not 
think a world in which such fiendishness is possible to be 
worth the saving. Better let Western ‘civilization’ perish, 
and the black and yellow races have a chance. 

However, as a meliorist (not a pessimist as they say) 
I think better of the world.” 

And in 1923 we find him writing to John Galsworthy: 


The exchange of international thought is the only 
possible salvation for the world: and although I was de- 
cidedly premature when I wrote at the beginning of the 
South African War that I hoped to see patriotism not con- 
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fined to realms, but circling the earth, I still maintain that 

such sentiments ought to prevail.” 

He believed in the necessity of an international league to pro- 
mote peace, and advocated during his last thirty years the 
views he expressed to Mr. Galsworthy. 

The total effect of this Life of Hardy is to enlarge an 
already great figure, for here at last we are enabled to see 
behind the veil of his characteristic reticence about himself, and 
to watch his growth as narrator, poet, dramatist, thinker and 
man. So far as has been possible, Mrs. Hardy has achieved 
this effect by relating entry to entry, letter to letter, that each 
may speak for itself, faithfully linking Hardy’s own words, 
thus recorded, with the explanations and guidances necessary 
for understanding. In addition, without immediate reference 
to biographical circumstance, she sometimes permits us to 
read Hardy’s ‘wisdoms’ conceived and recorded in his journal 
largely as helps toward a fuller organization of his views on 
the behaviour of mankind and the patternings of life. To the 
student of Hardy these simply phrased but profoundly felt 
experiences (some are intuitions, some memories, some judge- 
ments) confirm his intentions as an artist. 'To those but little 
acquainted with Hardy’s works, some of these almost gnomic 
aphorisms must encourage closer approach by their disclosure 
of the generous spirit, the compassionate irony, the honest 
purpose of Thomas Hardy, who was convinced that a “way to 
the Better” may be found through “a full look at the Worst”, 
and that when we are frank enough to face that task, and 
courageous enough to perform it, the reconstruction of our 
moral and social values will really have begun. 
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By Harry M. Cassipy 





NEMPLOYMENT insurance, it appears, has reached 
the realm of practical politics in Canada. Premier 
Bennett’s dramatic promise in the House of Commons on 
April 29, that his government would endeavour to set up a 
national scheme before expiration of its term of office, indicates 
that the subject has been promoted to the stage of concrete 
proposal and serious political discussion. It is surprising, 
perhaps, that this should have occurred so soon. But in view 
of the trend of public opinion it was inevitable that it should 
happen before long. Within the past year and a half of de- 
pression, falling stock prices, brokers’ trials, wheat tragedy, 
Russian menace, and general unsettlement of our faith in this 
as the best of all possible worlds there has been a steadily 
growing chorus of voices raised in support of unemployment 
insurance. 

Scattered suggestions had been made earlier that Canada 
should follow Great Britain in adopting this far-reaching social 
measure. In 1916 the Ontario Commission on Unemployment 
reported in favour of the principle of insurance and suggested 
public subsidy of trade union benefit plans (the Ghent system) 
as preferable to a compulsory scheme administered by the 
province. Three years later the Mather Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations, appointed by the Dominion government to 
survey labour questions of the day, advocated state unemploy- 
ment insurance as a means of lessening labour unrest. The 
radical, post-war platform of the Dominion Liberal Party, 
adopted at its 1919 convention, called for “an adequate system 
of insurance against unemployment, sickness, dependence in 
old age, and other disability” to be instituted by the Federal 
government. During the depression of 1921-22 there was some 
further discussion of the subject. But with the return of rela- 
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tive prosperity in 1923, while Canadians went to the States or 
worshipped American gods at home, it was relegated to the 
limbo of unimportant and unprofitable things—to be talked 
about only by a few labour leaders. 

In 1928 the topic was revived by the appearance of two 
official reports favourable to unemployment insurance, one by 
a Commission on Seasonal Unemployment, appointed by the 
Manitoba Legislature, and the other by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee of the House of Commons. The Industrial 
Relations Committee, which was composed of members of all 
parties. represented in the House, stated that “the necessity of 
providing some method of unemployment insurance is one that 
will inevitably have to be dealt with before long,” and accepted 
and endorsed “the principle of unemployment insurance, based 
on contributions derived from the State, the Employer, and 
the Employee’. The members of the House, Liberals, Con- 
servatives and Progressives, adopted the report unanimously, 
thereby concurring, at least formally, in the Committee’s find- 
ings. Again in 1929 the Committee brought in a favourable 
report, but made no recommendations for Dominion legislation 
in view of the fact that the provinces, which had been consulted 
by the Department of Labour, were not “prepared to take 
immediate action.” It might have been said, more properly, 
that the provinces were almost totally uninterested—at least 
one of them to the extent of having replied, “beg to acknow- 
ledge your letter”—and no more! 

The prevailing apathy towards the subject was rudely 
shattered by the appearance of depression and severe unem- 
ployment at the end of 1929. Since then there has been much 
talk of “doles” and insurance in the public press, and a con- 
siderable number of influential organizations have called for a 
national system. In the spring of 1930, the legislatures of 
Alberta and Manitoba passed resolutions urging a Dominion- 
provincial conference to consider unemployment insurance; 
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conferences of civic and provincial officials from the West 
have urged a national programme; a number of delegations 
from Ontario cities have presented like appeals to the Domin- 
ion government; and many church and social service organiza- 
tions have adopted favourable resolutions. Both the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada and the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, together representative of the great majority 
of organized workers in Canada, passed strong unemployment 
insurance resolutions at their 1930 conventions. The Liberals 
of Ontario adopted an unemployment insurance plank at their 
convention, held in Toronto last December. Within recent 
months the governments of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba 
and British Columbia have expressed definite approval, and so 
has Premier Henry of Ontario. The Labour and Progressive 
members of the House of Commons strongly advocated Domin- 
ion action in the course of an extensive debate on unemploy- 
ment in April of 1930, and they initiated the recent debate 
which led to Mr. Bennett’s promise of legislation. On both 
occasions Hon. W. L. M. King and Hon. Peter Heenan, | 
formerly Minister of Labour, joined the Labour and Pro- 
gressive members in supporting the principle of insurance. 
While Mr. Bennett has committed his government on the 
subject, it does not appear that he contemplates immediate 
action. In his speech in the House on April 29 he pointed 
out numerous difficulties and problems incidental to the estab- 
lishment of a scheme, and stressed the necessity of obtaining 
much fuller information than was then available. It may be 
taken for granted that many of his supporters, inside the 
House and out, will not be displeased with delay. Prior to 
Mr. Bennett’s pronouncement. of April 29, very few Conserva- 
tives of prominence had advocated unemployment insurance. 
Indeed, the Prime Minister appears to be in advance of the 
great majority of his party. While Conservative newspapers 
and politicians and influential business men have not said much 
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in recent months definitely opposing an insurance scheme, they 
have betrayed little enthusiasm for it. In general, they have 
displayed greater worry over its dangers and difficulties than 
regard for its advantages. 


Thus both of Canada’s major political parties are commit- 
ted to unemployment insurance. The energy with which they 
push for legislative action will probably depend chiefly upon 
the behaviour of the employment index. If prosperity returns 
soon and the unemployed are again absorbed into industry, the 
pressure for insurance and other permanent measures for 
meeting the unemployment problem is bound to relax—sufh- 
ciently, perhaps, to enable both parties to forget about it until 
the next wholly unexpected, abnormal, unique and temporary 
business recession, five, six or eight years hence. On the other 
hand, if the current depression is to be a long one, as may well 
be, there will almost certainly be a growing demand for insur- 
ance and other radical measures to deal with unemployment, 
a demand which political parties will find it difficult to resist. 


But it is not likely that business revival will completely 
silence the agitation for unemployment insurance. For the 
present depression, particularly if it continues for some time, 
is likely to effect important changes in political and economic 
views—so much so that it may be of much greater political 
significance than many earlier ones. It came after years of 
widespread, clever and effective trumpeting of the slogan 
“business can do no wrong.” It came at a time when the 
masses of Americans and Canadians had been largely con- 
vineed that the prophets of ‘business’ were right in their 
claims that never again would there be a serious depression in 
North America; and that the well-being of labour depended 
upon unfettered freedom of private enterprise. It came on 
top of a series of brilliant achievements on the part of “busi- 
ness” which, far more than the propaganda, proved convincing 
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to many of the pre-war sceptics and doubters. It followed a 
period when radical and labour movements appeared lacking 
in excuse. It occurred just when programmes of social control 
seemed, to the man in the street, thoroughly discredited. But 
too much had been claimed for the competitive system; and 
recent events must suggest to many people that “business” 
was a bit absurd in its self-adoration. In the circumstances it 
would not be surprising if the pendulum of popular feeling 
were to swing considerably to the left, much farther than if 
the apostles of “business” had not made inflated claims. Public 
reaction against “business is already profiting radicalism; and 
there are signs that it will give fresh impetus to the movement 
for the social control of industry which was well marked prior 
to the War and during the War period, but which has lan- 
guished for six or seven years. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance is certain to be well to the fore in the programme 
of this revived radical movement. 

The present agitation for unemployment insurance in 
Canada is not divorced from events abroad. Rather does it 
represent the somewhat belated spread to this country of a 
world movement that was initiated by Great Britain in 1911 
with the adoption of her National Insurance Act. Since that 
time Italy, Austria, Bulgaria, Switzerland, Poland and Ger- 
many have established compulsory systems of unemployment 
insurance, while most of the other Kuropean governments now 
subsidize trade union benefit funds or make public provision 
for the relief of the unemployed in other ways. Within the 
Empire there are state schemes of insurance in two Dominions, 
the Irish Free State and New Zealand, and in one province of 
Australia, Queensland. Hven the United States, whose politi- 
cal and industrial leaders have for long held European “dole 
systems” up to withering scorn, has been affected. During 
the past eighteen months there has been active discussion of 
the subject in the States and a considerable section of Ameri- 
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can opinion appears to have been converted to the principle 
of insurance. During 1931 unemployment insurance bills are 
to be presented to a number of state legislatures. 

In view of the unmistakable trend towards the adoption 
of compulsory unemployment insurance in Canada, the first 
obvious question that arises for consideration is, do we need it? 
Granting that many persons are at present out of work, must 
we resort to the “dole”? Does not Canada stand in a different 
position from that of less fortunate countries? Can the great 
majority of her prosperous workers not fend for themselves 
during the occasional periods when they are out of work? Or, 
if unemployment is a real burden upon them, cannot measures 
be taken to provide jobs rather than relief? Is prevention of 
the basic trouble not better than the maintenance of idle work- 
men ? 

The facts about the extent of unemployment need not 
detain us long. For the past year and a half it has been unusu- 
ally heavy in Canada as in other countries. Although no ac- 
curate statistics of numbers of persons affected are available, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index numbers of employ- 
ment (based upon persons employed, not wnemployed) 
indicate that the number of Canadians out of work from 
January to May of 1930 was probably between 350,000 and 
450,000; that the number did not fall below 250,000 during 
the summer of last year; and that during the first three months 
of 1931, even in spite of the extensive programmes of public 
relief works that have been under way, the number has been 
higher than last year, perhaps 500,000. ‘The index indicates 
further that at no time since December of 1929 have less than 
10 per cent of Canada’s 2,500,000 wage-workers been out of 
jobs and that during the winter of 1931 the percentage has 
risen to 20 or more. In the winter of 1930 the percentage of 
unemployment in Canada was actually higher than in Great 
Britain, and it has probably been about as high this past winter, 
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although it was considerably lower last summer and autumn. 

It is possible that the situation will improve before long. 
If the experience of the past is a guide, some revival of business 
should be under way before the beginning of another winter. 
But past experience also indicates that even if we do have a 
marked revival within the next year or two, a point on which 
many sober observers are most dubious, we are sure to face 
depression and abnormal unemployment again, five, six or ten 
years hence. Ten years ago the incidence of unemployment 
was probably about as heavy as it is now; and in the winter 
of 1914-15, had it not been for the enlistment of thousands of 
men in the army, the situation would have been quite as bad. 
Properly speaking these years were not more “abnormal” than 
the present one. Rather are these years of depressed employ- 
ment and widespread privation “normal”, as much so as the 
years of plenty and prosperity such as 1928 and 1929. Busi- 
ness depressions come periodically, with certainty if not with 
predictable regularity, and the sooner we cease talking about 
the situations they create as “emergencies” and “crises” the 
sooner shall we dispense with emergency and inefficient me- 
thods of meeting them and develop permanent machinery that 
will have a fair chance of operating to our reasonable satis- 
faction. 

But unemployment in Canada is not confined to the bad 
years. Always there is a certain number of persons out of jobs, 
even in the best of months. And regularly each winter the 
volume of employment in this country shrinks well below the 
peak of that of the preceding summer. A well-known econo- 
mist has described Canada as “an eight months’ country”. Of 
every 100 workers engaged during the late summer, 10 or more 
are commonly idle from January until April or May. On 
account of climatic conditions and the nature of her industries, 
Canada suffers much more seriously from seasonal unemploy- 
ment than the United States, Great Britain, Germany or any 
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other leading industrialized country. During most of the 
winters since the War she has probably had about as high a 
proportion of her workers idle as Great Britain, the nation that 
is commonly supposed to rank first among those cursed with 
unemployment and doles. 

The majority of Canadian workmen are undoubtedly in a 
better position to maintain themselves and their families dur- 
ing periods of enforced idleness than those of Great Britain, 
for their wage scales are higher. But many of those with family 
responsibilities do not earn enough, even in good years, to 
enable them to weather as much as a month or two of unem- 
ployment in the winter months without debt, privation, or 
recourse to public or private charity. Common labourers in 
Canada do not commonly earn more than $900 to $1100 in 
good years, while the majority of semi-skilled male workers 
in manufacturing, transportation, mining and trade, as well as 
a considerable number of skilled building tradesmen for whom 
employment is chronically very short in winter, do not as a 
rule make more than $1400 to $1600 annually. Earnings of 
this amount are insufficient to permit saving for bad times, 
except on the part of single men or men with only one or two 
dependents. For married men with two or more children such 
incomes must be spent as they are earned, week by week, upon 
the bare necessities of life. Such families, in times like these, 
are reduced to destitution, as the current records of charitable 
agencies and public relief offices abundantly prove. 

The community, it appears, must in one way or another 
assume a large share of responsibility for those whose normal 
means of livelihood is cut off by unemployment. For in the 
modern industrial age the workers cannot protect themselves 
against the contingency of losing work. They are dependent 
upon jobs provided by the industrial system, and when there 
is a shortage of these some of them are bound to suffer. It 
follows that if industry, the economic aspect of community, 
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cannot provide work and wages, and if the ordinary earnings 
of the workers are insufficient for them to save against the 
hazard of unemployment, it ought to provide maintenance for 
those who need it on account of involuntary idleness. For it 
would be suicidal for industry to permit a portion of its most 
important resource, labour, to waste away and decay merely 
because temporarily it was not being used. 

In actual practice we recognize the principle that the com- 
munity must care for the destitute unemployed, although 
probably more for humanitarian reasons than for the one cited. 
Assistance by employers, friendly help, private organized 
charity and public relief are our modes of giving expression to 
it. We have our dole system, no less than the English. But it 
is even more vicious than the Poor Law relief and the “uncov- 
enanted benefit” of England. It is chaotic and unorganized. 
It showers largess upon some and it leaves others on the brink 
of starvation. It provides needy families with turkey and 
plum pudding and gaudy toys on Christmas Day and leaves 
them in dire want for the rest of the year. It does not protect, 
during times of stress, hard-won standards of living that are 
above the subsistence level, but only prevents people from 
falling into starvation and abject destitution. It degrades 
and pauperizes. It undermines the morale of its beneficiaries. 
It creates unemployables. On a dozen counts it stands con- 
demned. It is an utterly unsatisfactory means of discharging 
the community’s obligation to those for whom it cannot provide 
honest work. Reasonable assistance ought to go to them as a 
right, not as a privilege; as a reputable payment, not as a dis- 
reputable dole. This is the leading principle of industry or 
state supported unemployment insurance. 

Thus it is difficult to deny the validity of unemployment 
insurance in principle, assuming a lack of jobs for all. Yet 
it is patently not a cure for the basic problem, unemployment. 
It would be infinitely better to provide the workers with useful 
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jobs than to maintain some of them in idleness, either by 
insurance or relief methods. But the difficulties in the way of 
doing this are enormous. Unemployment is a stubborn pro- 
blem which has thus far defied all efforts at solution. This is 
not to say that it is completely insoluble. Sir William Bev- 
eridge, England’s leading authority on the subject, has well 
said in his new book on Unemployment, that it is “a problem 
of industry ... a disease to be eradicated .. . it needs not money 
so much as thought and organization... Solution of the 
problem is practicable to-day as it was practicable twenty 
‘years ago.” There are many proposals for lessening unem- 
ployment which deserve more thorough trial than they have 
received—even if, as Sir William Beveridge points out, they 
may involve “some change of industrial methods and customs.” 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized that provision of main- 
tenance for the unemployed without serious effort to strike at 
the roots of the problem is mere temporizing. What is needed, 
in Canada no less than in other countries, is a vigorous, per- 
manent, continuing and unified programme to reduce unem- 
ployment and abate its evil effects. Beyond question much can 
be done to iron out fluctuations in opportunities for work. 

But with the exercise of the best will in the world and 
with the application of vastly more intelligent social engineer- 
ing than has thus far been displayed, there is little prospect 
that unemployment in Canada could be completely eliminated. 
Even in a Utopian economic system industry would surely 
require a certain reserve of labour. Certainly we are bound 
to have people out of work in Canada for a good while to 
come, and some system of maintenance for them is therefore 
necessary. ‘Thus unemployment insurance would have a place 
in the programme that has been proposed. As long as we do 
not consider it a solution of the problem, but only a means of 
dealing with that volume of unemployment that cannot be 
eliminated, we shall be on safe ground. 
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Acceptance of the principle of insurance is one thing; 
application of it is another. The principle has been applied 
in different countries in a number of ways, and every method 
so far tried out has been subjected to serious criticism. Beyond 
question the formulation of a satisfactory system for Canada 
will be difficult. A badly conceived scheme may have very 
unhappy effects upon the industry of the country and the 
morale of its population; and a scheme which is too scrupulous 
to avoid these dangers may be so conservative as to be ineffect- 
ive in achieving its major objective, the maintenance of the 
unemployed. What sort of plan should Canada adopt? 


A satisfactory system ought to have at least six character- 
istics, as follows: 

1. It should guarantee adequate maintenance to the 
great bulk of the bona fide unemployed. 

2. It should not be saddled with the support of 
shirkers or unemployables. 

3. It should be on a sound actuarial basis, indepen- 
dent of periodical state subsidies. 

4. It should be nation-wide in scope. 

5. It should not impose any undue burden upon the 
development of Canadian industry. 

6. It should draw its contributions largely from 
industry, with heavier charges assessed against estab- 
lishments guilty of irregular operations than against 
those which are more regular. 

The devising of a plan that would measure up to these 
tests would not be easy. Let us consider some of the problems 
and difficulties in the way. 


Adequate Maintenance. 


If the scheme of unemployment insurance is to guarantee 
adequate maintenance for the bulk of the bona fide unemployed, 
it ought to bring within its provisions the great majority of the 
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workers in the country. This is an outstanding merit of the 
British plan, which makes compulsory the insurance of prac- 
tically all wage-earners, while it is a notable defect of unem- 
ployment insurance in the United States, where it has been left 
entirely to voluntary action on the part of trade unions and 
employers and where only about 200,000 workers come under 
the various plans that have been established after ten years of 
experimentation. It is futile to expect that business organiza- 
tions or trade unions, even with the encouragement and the 
active assistance of government, will adopt a sufficient number 
of plans to care for more than a limited number of persons. 
Some of the more progressive employers and the stronger 
trade unions might do so, but progress would certainly be slow. 
Therefore the case is clear for legislation making insurance of 
all employed workers compulsory. ‘This does not mean of 
necessity that the scheme would be state-administered. The 
objective of wide coverage might be achieved by legislation 
making it obligatory for employers to set up their own insur- 
ance funds to protect employees, as is being proposed at 
present in the United States by the American Association for 
Labour Legislation. 

Wide coverage, in a country such as Canada, would seem 
to demand the inclusion of workers in agriculture, as well as 
in fishing, lumbering and trade. Wage-earners in these indus- 
tries undoubtedly suffer heavily from unemployment. Yet it 
would be much more difficult to apply a scheme to these indus- 
tries than to manufacturing, transportation and mining, on 
account of the small scale of operations that 1s common in 
them. Farmers would certainly object to paying premiums for 
the benefit of their hired men, and if they could be persuaded 
to do so the problem of keeping records for thousands of small 
farmer-employers would assume large proportions. Recogni- 
tion of the special difficulties surrounding the insurance of 
agricultural labourers has led to their exclusion from the pro- 
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visions of the compulsory schemes now in effect in all of the 
ten countries having such plans except Russia. 

If Canada’s plan is to meet the test of adequate mainten- 
ance it must also provide for benefits that are more than mere 
pittances and that continue for a substantial portion of the 
unemployment period. ‘The present rates of benefit payable 
in Britain, about $4.00 per week for a single man and $8.00 
per week for a man with a dependent wife and three children, 
would be much too low to protect the living standards of Cana- 
dian workers. Undoubtedly a strong case could be made out 
for benefits large enough to cover the elemental needs of food, 
clothing, fuel and housing at the lowest scale compatible with 
the maintenance of health. This would mean about $20.00 
per week, in the cities and towns, for a family of five. But in 
view of the fact that some men with families ordinarily receive 
wages no greater than this there would be grave objections to 
paying so high a scale for all. The difficulty might be met in 
part by the adoption of a sliding scale of benefits based upon 
wages, rather than the flat rate method which prevails in 
England. ‘The former policy is followed in Germany, where 
benefits are calculated as a definite percentage of the wages 
ordinarily received by the class of workers to which the claimant 
belongs. Benefit payments vary from 35 to 75 per cent of 
weekly wages for workers with no dependents and do not 
exceed 80 per cent of wages for workers with dependents who 
belong to the lowest class, the poorest paid. This method has 
many advantages. But it is naturally much more complicated 
to administer than the flat rate system. 

The question of the length of time benefits should con- 
tinue is likewise a difficult one. The original British Act of 
1911 provided that nobody should draw benefits for more than 
15 weeks in any year, but the exigencies of post-war unemploy- 
ment in Britain led to the virtual abandonment of the time 
limit. In Canada it would seem that a limit of 15 weeks should 
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cover the necessities of the great majority of claimants. But 
in periods of abnormal unemployment, such as we have at 
present, it would not be sufficient to protect many with a legiti- 
mate claim to assistance. Therefore, there would seem good 
reason for setting a longer time limit, with safeguards against 
abuse, or for having none at all, but rather provisions for 
periodic review of the cases of those persons claiming benefits 
for more than a specified number of weeks. 


Protection against Shirkers and Unemployables. 


The “moral hazard” has often been pointed out as the 
greatest pitfall in the path of unemployment insurance. If an 
insurance fund offers maintenance to those who do not want 
to work and to those who are incapable of holding steady jobs, 
it is sure to encourage idleness and incapacity and to break 
down the morale of the working population. This would lead 
to a constantly growing number of claimants’ for benefits, to 
an increasing and probably impossible burden of charges upon 
the fund, and to the degeneration of the system into a dole of 
the most vicious sort. 


Clearly a “work test” of some sort is necessary to prevent 
the disastrous chain of consequence outlined above. For the 
administration of such a test, which is provided for in all 
schemes of unemployment insurance worthy of the name, the 
employment exchange is essential. ‘There must be machinery 
to get the unemployed person back to work as quickly as pos- 
sible, and to investigate and confirm or disprove his claim that 
there is no job available. Getting people jobs is the root func- 
tion of the employment office; while members of its staff are in 
a good position to assume the duty of finding out whether 
applicants for benefit are genuinely unemployed or not. The 
stronger the system of exchanges and the broader its control 
of placements the easier will it be to administer this duty 


properly. 
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in her system .of national employment offices Canada 
already has an indispensable part of the machinery of unem- 
ployment insurance. The Employment Service of Canada has 
done much good work during its thirteen years of existence. 
But the Service would have to be extended and strengthened 
before it could successfully assume new duties. At present it 
does not have the prestige with employers and with the public 
that it should. By many it is looked upon merely as an agency 
for dealing in common labour. It is responsible for only a 
small fraction of the placements that are made daily in indus- 
try. There is evidence that the quality of its personnel is not 
as high as it might be. The salaries paid are distinctly low, and 
well-trained, able men and women have not been attracted to 
the service. In Ontario, by way of example, only two of the 
Employment Service officials are University graduates. Since 
application of the work test is far from easy, and since it is a 
key point in the successful administration of unemployment 
insurance, it calls for administrative officials of high capacity, 
training and character, qualities that are not possessed in 
sufficient degrees by many of the present Employment Service 
personnel. 

It is abundantly clear that the insurance scheme should 
not support unemployables. If the regularly employed work- 
ers were making contributions it would not be just that they 
should have to pay for the maintenance of such a class; nor 
should employers, through their contributions, be asked to 
assume this burden. The difficulty may be guarded against by 
prescribing that only persons who have been employed for some 
time and for whom contributions have been regularly made 
shall be eligible for benefit, and by limiting the period during 
which benefit may be drawn. If these provisions are carefully 
drawn and properly administered there should not be much 
chance for those who are chronically incapable of obtaining or 
holding jobs to get a living from the scheme. 
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This means that a certain number of people who will be 
able to claim, plausibly enough, that they suffer from unem- 
ployment, will not be covered by the scheme. Municipal 
authorities, who have to care for them and their families at 
present when they are destitute, will no doubt press to have 
them included, as a means of lessening a serious burden upon 
local taxation. But, as has been pointed out, this would be a 
grave mistake. Unemployment insurance is a means of meet- 
ing the problems of those who are willing and able to work 
but unable to find jobs. It cannot be considered a device for 
relieving all sorts and conditions of destitution, and, if an 
attempt is made to have it assume this wholesale function, it is 
bound to fail ignominiously. ‘There should be social treatment 
for the work-shy and the unemployables, but of a different sort, 
designed to develop in them a proper capacity for independ- 
ence. If such measures were undertaken concurrently with the 
insurance scheme they would improve very much its chances of 
success, for they would almost certainly reduce the pressure of 
local authorities and sentimentalists to have it provide relief 
for these depressed classes. For similar reasons the establish- 
ment of a system of health insurance would be a great 
advantage. 


Actuarial Basis. 


It is obvious that a satisfactory plan of unemployment in- 
surance, like any other sort of insurance, ought to be actuarially 
sound—that its income, derived from premiums or contribu- 
tions, ought to be sufficient to provide for all contingencies of 
payment. When the state is vitally interested, however, it is 
possible to meet deficiencies of income through borrowings or 
grants from the public treasury. That this does not conduce 
to the prestige of a scheme is abundantly testified by the criti- 
cism which the badly debt-ridden plan of Great Britain has 
received. Periodic emergency grants by the state are tacit 
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admissions that a scheme was badly conceived at the outset. 
They readily give rise to the opinion that the taxpayers are 
being saddled with a financial responsibility which is not 
properly theirs, and that the whole system is degenerating 
from insurance proper into unjustifiable dole. 

Granting that a scheme established in Canada would not 
permit the drawing of benefits by the unemployables and the 
work-shy, who would constitute an impossible and unwarranted 
burden upon it, the problem of laying an actuarially sound 
foundation would be largely one of calculation. The statistical 
difficulties, while considerable, do not appear insuperable. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, fortunately, has collected since 
1919 comprehensive figures of employment in most branches 
of industry, apart from agriculture, and the Department of 
Labour has maintained records of unemployment among trade 
unionists for even longer. With figures derived from these 
series and with the additional information gained from the 
Dominion census of unemployment to be taken this year, it 
ought to be possible to calculate with a good deal of accuracy 
the monthly percentages of unemployment during the past 
decade and to make reasonable estimates, based on this past ex- 
perience, of the probable burden of unemployment during the 
next decade. Appropriate rates of contribution to the insurance 
fund, taking into account the probable burden of benefits in 
bad years as well as good and providing for a reasonable 
margin of safety, could then be set. In view of the fact that 
Canada is a growing, changing country, whose employment 
experience is likely to change as the nature of her industrial 
structure is modified, it would be too much to expect that the 
rates originally set would remain proper for any length of 
time. But this difficulty could be met by provision for periodi- 
cal review of contributions in the light of progressive statistical 
data and for such modifications as may be necessary to meet 
changing conditions. 
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It is no use blinking the fact that an adequate scheme will 
be expensive. Yet it does not appear, from a consideration of 
a few relevant figures, that the costs would be so excessive as 
to impose too heavy a burden upon any group in the com- 
munity. ‘The Dominion Bureau index numbers of employ- 
ment and the Department of Labour figures on unemployment 
among trade unionists suggest that the average number of 
wage-earners out of work in Canada has been high enough, in 
all conscience, since 1919, perhaps eight per cent or a little 
more. This period, it is to be noted, includes the very bad 
years of the post-war depression and the bad year 1930. In 
view of the fact that restrictions of various sorts would keep a 
certain number of unemployed persons from drawing benefits, 
it seems reasonable to believe that the scheme would not have 
to provide for payments to more than seven per cent of the 
insured workers, on the average. If the bulk of Canada’s 
wage-earning and low-salaried workers, some 2,000,000 in 
number, were insured, the average number of beneficiaries 
would then be about 140,000. Assuming a scale of benefits 
ranging from $7.00 per week for a single person to $16.00 per 
week for a man with a wife and three dependent children, and 
assuming average benefits of $11.00 weekly, the average annual 
expenditure of the fund would be about $80,000,000—say 
$90,000,000 to allow for administrative expenses. Assuming 
further that the scheme were supported by equal contributions 
from workers, employers and the state, the annual share of each 
party would be $30,000,000. This would mean about $15.00 
per year, or 30 cents per week, for each worker; about one to 
two per cent of his annual wages bill for the average em- 
ployer; and $15,000,000 for the Dominion government, if it 
were to share equally with the provinces in providing the state 
contribution. 

From the standpoint of having expenditure always cov- 
ered by income, the disadvantages of putting a plan into effect 
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during depression are clear. Contributions based upon long 
period expectations of unemployment would prove insufficient 
to meet the heavy drain upon the fund at a time such as the 
present. The British system was badly handicapped by its 
extension in the autumn of 1920, on the eve of the post-war 
depression, to cover some 7,000,000 additional workers. Had 
it had the benefit of their contributions during the War years 
of full employment, it would have accumulated reserves large 
enough to weather fairly well the long period of stress and 
strain that followed. A Canadian fund set up now might 
borrow from the government at the outset, of course, with the 
expectation of repaying the loan when times improve. But 
this would certainly prejudice it in the eyes of the public. The 
best time for the institution of a scheme is undoubtedly in the 
early period of business revival, when there is a good spell of 
full employment ahead, during which reserves may be built up 
for the succeeding depression. With good fortune, Canada 
should begin shortly to recover from the present depression, 
and distinct revival ought to be in evidence during 1932. If 
we were to set to work now seriously to formulate an adequate 
programme, it might be ready for introduction next year, at the 
very time when conditions should be most favourable for its 
beginning. 


A National System. 


There are strong reasons for adopting a national system 
of unemployment insurance, rather than a series of provincial 
systems. The causes of unemployment are not localized in 
the community or the province where it occurs. They are 
national or even international in scope, and for this reason 
preventive and remedial measures should be as broad as pos- 
sible to be effective. But there are more immediate objections 
to separate provincial systems. It could not be expected that 
all of the provinces of Canada, acting independently, would 
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introduce plans at the same time; and those that acted first 
would handicap themselves to the advantage of the laggards. 
The provinces with insurance would impose a burden of 
charges upon their industries which might hamper them to 
some extent in competition with those of the non-insurance 
provinces and the fear of high costs would lead new enterprises 
to locate in the latter provinces. Probably this would not be 
of much importance except as between Ontario and Quebec, 
but the dominance of these provinces in the Canadian economy 
makes the issue a real one. Again, and probably more im- 
portant, the provinces with insurance would be much more 
attractive places for working people than the others, and would 
no doubt attract more labour than could be readily absorbed 
in their industries, with the result that they would have unduly 
heavy burdens of unemployment and unfair drains upon their 
insurance funds. Insofar as these events occurred they would, 
of course, increase the charges upon industry and would 
accentuate the competitive advantage of industry in the non- 
insurance areas. Separate provincial systems, moreover, even 
if they were set up in all of the provinces, could not easily 
protect the interests of the numerous migratory workers in 
Canada, who are constantly crossing provincial as well as 
industrial boundaries in search of employment; and to the 
extent that separate systems did protect their interests, they 
would probably discourage labour mobility. This would be 
tragic, for, on account of the nature of our industrial structure, 
the mobility of these migratory workers is a point of strength 
rather than of weakness, something to be encouraged along 
properly organized lines, rather than discouraged. 

Clearly the economics of the situation demands national 
action. But the British North America Act was drawn up 
to fit the facts and circumstances of 1867, not those of 1931; 
and it appears to stand clearly in the way of full assumption 
of responsibility by the Dominion government. 'The House 
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of Commons Industrial Relations Committee reported in 1928, 
after seeking the advice of the Department of Justice, that 
“the responsibility for such legislation rests on the Provincial 
authorities. It being within their jurisdiction under the pro- 
visions of the British North America Act.” Apparently the 
closest that the British North America Act comes to recogniz- 
ing the possibility of legislation on social insurance is in sec- 
tions which give to the provinces the exclusive powers to deal 
with “property and civil rights” and to provide for “hospitals, 
asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions—other than 
marine hospitals’—the constitutional rock upon which Hon. 
W. L. M. King took his stand towards the end of 1929 when 
he denied that the Dominion government should take any 
action to cope with the already mounting tide of unemploy- 
ment. 

In this, as in other respects, the British North America 
Act appears to be hopelessly out of date, and distinctly in need 
of amendment. But written constitutions have an awkward 
habit of lingering on far into senility, as the experience of our 
American neighbours bears witness; and it is too much to hope 
that ours will be revised in the near future to meet the economic 
facts. If we are to have unemployment insurance in Canada 
by Dominion enactment, we shall have to get around the British 
North America Act rather than through it. This, fortunately, 
does not appear impossible. ‘The Dominion has already in- 
vaded the field of provincial jurisdiction with legislation on 
technical education, highway construction, employment offices 
and old age pensions by providing for monetary grants to such 
provinces as complied with certain specified conditions, and 
the Department of Justice has expressed the opinion that the 
same procedure is possible with respect to unemployment in- 
surance. A national system would therefore involve co-opera- 
tion between the Dominion and provincial governments and 
concurrent legislation. ‘To induce all of the provinces to act, 
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the Dominion would probably have to offer terms so favourable 
that none could afford to refuse. No pressure less than this 
is likely to bring the nine provinces, or the majority of them, 
into line at the same time. There are certainly considerable 
difficulties in the way of reaching Dominion-provincial agree- 
ments; and the legislative procedure necessary to obtain action 
promises to be cumbersome and slow. 


Development of Industries. 


Every intelligent advocate of unemployment insurance 
will agree that it is of no advantage if it imposes so heavy a 
burden upon industry as to curtail business activities and 
throw men out of work. That would be merely killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg. Critics of British social insur- 
ance have on many occasions argued that Britain’s industries 
were seriously hampered by heavy contributions and that their 
relative stagnation during the post-war decade could be 
ascribed in part to this factor. 

The question whether social insurance charges might ham- 
per the development of Canadian industry is a complicated 
one. Conceivably if our business men had their production 
costs increased very much by insurance payments they would 
find it more difficult to compete with foreign producers not so 
burdened, particularly Americans, in the home market; and 
they would also be handicapped in export business. But if 
these payments were no more than about two per cent of cur- 
rent wages bills, as suggested above, the amount of their 
handicap would not seem very great—surely not great enough 
to outweigh the advantages of insurance. And unemployment 
insurance has such potential virtues in sustaining home buying 
power during winter and depression periods of unemployment, 
in improving the morale and hence the efficiency of the work- 
ers, and in stimulating employers’ efforts to lessen labour 
turnover and unemployment, that a strong case may be made 
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out for it as a factor that will actually lead to a net reduction 
of production expenses. 

There is still another way, however, in which an unwisely 
planned scheme of insurance might affect Canadian industry 
adversely. It has already been mentioned that a large portion 
of Canada’s working force is mobile, moving from place to 
place and from industry to industry in search of employment. 
Anything that interfered seriously with this mobility of labour 
would be dangerous. It would be most unfortunate, for 
instance, to permit the worker who now spends the winter and 
early spring in the lumber camps of Ontario and a good part 
of the rest of the year in Lake shipping to draw unemployment 
benefits every summer after he leaves the woods; or the farm 
labourer to live on benefits in winter instead of cutting ice for 
a country town; or the construction worker to receive insurance 
payments in Vancouver when there was construction work to 
be done near Calgary. This means that an appropriate scheme 
for Canada ought to be based upon a much less rigid “doctrine 
of suitable employment” than has been accepted in Great 
Britain. There a person is considered eligible for benefit, 
generally speaking, if work is not available for him in his own 
trade,, at current rates of wages, and in his own community. 
After some time he may be asked to accept other work, but in 
practice the British scheme does seem to have discouraged the 
movement of labour from place to place and trade to trade. 
Canada cannot afford to take this risk. Assuming fair pro- 
tection against workers being asked to leave their homes or 
change their trades too soon after they become idle, a satisfac- 
tory plan for this country should provide that they take such 
reasonable work as offers or be ineligible for benefits. If this 
is prescribed and if there is proper administration, the scheme 
should not interfere with labour mobility. It may actually 
lead to its better organization, thanks to the improvement in 
employment exchange facilities that the plan should induce. 
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Assumption of Responsibility by Industry. 


It may well be argued that particular industries are re- 
sponsible for the unemployment of the workers attached to 
them, and that they ought to bear the costs of maintaining their 
idle workpeople, just as they provide, through workmen’s com- 
pensation schemes, for the support of injured employees. From 
this point of view, unemployment represents one of the costs of 
industry, no less than accidents, depreciation of equipment, 
property damage through fire, or other overhead factors, a cost 
which ought to be assumed in the first instance wholly by indus- 
trial enterprises and passed on to customers, if necessary, in 
the form of higher prices for goods or services produced. In 
a capitalist economy, where cost of production is supposed to 
be the long-time factor governing the prices at which goods 
are sold, assumption by industry of the expenses of relieving 
unemployment would therefore appear eminently just and 
fair. 

It is also urged in support of unemployment insurance by 
industry that it puts a premium upon the regularization of 
employment. Under such a programme those industries which 
are most irregular must pay the heaviest insurance charges; 
and to the extent that they stabilize their operations these 
charges decrease. Thus, it is argued, there is a financial in- 
centive for the leaders of industry to provide regular work for 
their employees. Beyond doubt many factors making for 
irregularity of employment are beyond their control. But there 
is an abundance of evidence drawn from the experience of 
leading business enterprises in the United States and Canada 
that business managers, by forethought and careful planning, 
can reduce fluctuations of employment very materially. Pro- 
fessor John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin, one 
of the chief American authorities on the economics of labour, 
has gone so far as to claim that “the modern business man is the 
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only person who is in the strategic position and has the mana- 
gerial ability capable of preventing unemployment.” In 
common with other prominent Americans, business men as 
well as economists, Professor Commons supports the principle 
of insurance by industry because of a conviction that it spurs 
business managers on to exercise the tremendous power they 
have to strike at the roots of the evil, unemployment. From 
this pomt of view insurance is not only properly organized 
relief; it is also cure. — 

This principle, which at first blush may appear vastly 
more objectionable to the business man than the British system 
of division of responsibility for contributions between employer, 
worker and government, has received expression in most of the 
experiments in unemployment insurance thus far carried out 
in the United States, the very stronghold of capitalism. ‘There 
about a dozen enterprises, notably the Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company, the Proctor and Gamble Company and the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, maintain unemployment benefit plans 
for their employees, meeting all expenses themselves. In 
addition, there are important schemes in the men’s and women’s 
garment trades of Chicago, Cleveland, New York and other 
American cities, whereby both employers and workers contri- 
bute. The principle that the chief burden of insurance should 
fall upon industry has also been emphasized in the more 
important American legislative proposals, notably in the 
Huber bill, which was several times presented to the legislature 
of Wisconsin after 1921, and in a bill sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation which is to be intro- 
duced into several state legislatures this year. The Huber Bill 
provided that each employer should insure in an employers’ 
mutual msurance company, paying premiums sufficient to 
guarantee out-of-work benefits to workers whom he might lay 
off from time to time. 

There are, however, some objections to the principle of 
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insurance by industry, as well as various difficulties in applying 
it. It does not appear to be valid for highly seasonal trades, 
such as fish and vegetable canning, logging, and Lake shipping, 
which are served during their busy seasons, at least in part, by 
workers who are engaged in other fields during other parts of 
the year. And it may be questioned whether it is valid for 
industries that are dependent upon the vagaries of rapidly 
changing international markets. Should British coal, or ship- 
building, or textiles, badly depressed on account of overseas 
events, have been asked to bear the full burden of unemploy- 
ment among their respective workers during the post-war 
decade? Again, it is difficult to determine how long declining 
industries, or those in which labour requirements are falling 
on account of technological change, should be expected to care 
for permanently displaced workers. But assuming the general 
validity of the principle, it would be difficult, by setting up a 
series of separate schemes of insurance for the various Cana- 
dian industries, to protect all, or nearly all, of our workers. 
There are many wage-earners in Canada who cannot be said 
to “belong” to any industry in particular. To define the boun- 
daries of the various industries and to determine whether a 
given worker should come under the jurisdiction of one scheme 
or another would not be an easy task. Insurance by industry 
was seriously proposed in Great Britain at the end of the War, 
and the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1920 contemplated 
the development of a series of separate industrial funds by a 
process of “contracting out” of the general state fund. British 
opinion has since then turned away from this programme, 
partly on account of the difficulties of defining industrial boun- 
daries revealed by several investigations. 

The great positive advantage claimed for msurance by 
industry is that it puts a premium upon the regularization of 
operations by employers. But it can only provide a substantial 
incentive to action by the employer if the contributions he must 
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make are proportioned to the stability of his own operations. 
For if all establishments in an industry are on the same basis, 
if the good and the bad risks are pooled, the success of any 
given employer in stabilizing operations will have only slight 
influence in lessening his contributions, since its effect will be 
spread throughout the industry. And insofar as his action 
does lead to reduction of contributions it will benefit all other 
participating employers as well as himself. Thus there must. 
be, strictly speaking, insurance by establishment, or differential 
premiums by establishment, if the scheme is to exercise much 
financial pressure towards stabilization. 'To build up a general 
insurance scheme upon the basis of many establishment funds 
would surely prove an immensely complex task, even if it were 
practicable. The actuarial problems of correlating premiums 
and benefits correctly for a great number of separate funds 
would prove most formidable. Some establishments, such as 
those in the highly seasonal industries, could not be asked to 
meet the full costs of benefits to workers for whose unemploy- 
ment they might technically be adjudged “responsible”. Awk- 
ward questions would arise constantly, no matter how careful 
the regulations, as to which establishment fund ought to pay 
benefits to a worker who had been employed in several places 
during the months preceding loss of his job. It would be very 
difficult to arrange for small employers to maintain funds; and 
it would be quite impossible to foist such a scheme upon agri- 
culture. 

There are serious objections to insurance by industry or 
by establishment. Yet the apparent justice of industrial enter- 
prises meeting a large share of the costs of unemployment and 
the real possibility that assessment of heavier charges against 
irregular establishments may be effective in lessening unem- 
ployment, make it imperative that serious efforts should be 
made, in evolving a plan for Canada, to find a place for 
the principle. Insurance by industry or by establishment may 
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not prove advisable, but there is no reason for not employing 
the method of differential premiums by _ establishment 
in connection with a state-administered “all-in” plan. By this 
means the irregular enterprises would be penalized and the 
regular ones rewarded. Special arrangements might be made 
for the highly seasonal establishments and for others requiring 
particular consideration, so that they would not be unduly 
burdened. This might still be done even if the workers and 
the state made contributions. Such a programme. would 
represent partial application of the principle of assumption of 
responsibility by industry, and would go at least some way 
towards the all-important end of encouraging stabilization by 
business. Sir William Beveridge, in his latest review of the 
British scheme, finds one of its greatest defects to be its failure 
to penalize the creation of unemployment by industrial firms 
and he advocates its modification along the line of differential 
premiums. 

A programme of the kind suggested would also represent, 
significantly enough, the blending of two important principles, 
the one British and the other American. The British principle 
is chiefly meritorious in its comprehensiveness; the American 
m its preventive potentialities. Canada would do well to 
devise a national system of unemployment insurance in which 
would be incorporated the best experience of the two countries 
with which she is most closely in contact. 

* + * * * 

The six tests of a good insurance system that have been 
discussed will not be met without difficulty. To some extent 
they stand in each other’s way. ‘The wise balancing of one 
claim against another will not be easy; and undoubtedly a fin- 
ished scheme must represent compromises. But the need for 
unemployment insurance is too great to be denied and the task 
of evolving a satisfactory programme must be undertaken. 

This task demands serious study. So far, it is discouraging 
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to report, little has been done. Mr. Bennett has promised an 
inquiry by actuaries into the factor of risk and the determina- 
tion of appropriate premiums. But it may be questioned 
whether this will be sufficient. What is required is an investi- 
gation by economists, statisticians, actuaries, and legal experts, 
not only of the actuarial side of the problem, but also of other 
aspects, economic, sociological, financial, legal and administra- 
tive, as well as of the experiments with unemployment insur- 
ance made in other countries. Upon the basis of their findings 
it ought to be possible to frame a reasonably acceptable 
national system. Other countries, fortunately, have pioneered 
in this field and we ought to be able to profit by their successes 
and their failures. We have their experience to guide us, even 
if we lack the advantage of years of study and discussion by 
experts like Sir William Beveridge,such as preceded inaugura- 
tion of the National Insurance Act in Great Britain in 1911. 

In the absence of thorough investigation it is not impos- 
sible that the trend of public opinion will force us along the 
path of legislative least resistance, faithful imitation of the 
British scheme. For a variety of reasons that have been sug- 
gested this would almost certainly be a grave mistake. The 
prompt inauguration of a serious inquiry is urgently needed 
to protect the country against such a contingency, as well as to 
plan ways and means of defending the unemployed against 
such suffering and degradation as they have had to endure in 
recent months. 


THE COPYRIGHT SITUATION 


By B. K. SANDWELL 





HE subject of legislation for the protection of artistic and 
literary property, or in other words of copyright, has 
been much agitated in this North American continent during 
the present year. The United States, which has for something 
like forty years shivered on the brink of the International 
Copyright Union and never managed to take the plunge, came 
down and tested the temperature of the water more carefully 
than ever before, but with the usual, the invariable, result; it 
remains outside. There were very particular reasons for 
plunging this year, and the advocates of that procedure worked 
harder and got farther than they had done; they actually 
managed to get a Bill passed by a large majority in the House 
of Representatives. Whether they would have got it passed in 
the Senate we shall never know, for time and a single filibus- 
tering Senator prevented it from coming to a decisive vote. 
The Maternal Mortality Reduction Bill went the same way, 
along with some hundred other measures, some at least of which 
may also have been good. Such is the efficiency of representa- 
tive democratic institutions in dealing with the complex legis- 
lative requirements of our peculiar age; there are times when 
one is not surprised that the younger among us are ceasing to 
be pleased with them. 

The reason for urgency in the case of the United States 
was that if that country did not join the Union before the first 
of August it would have to accept, not the Berlin Convention 
of 1908, towards which American opinion has been gradually 
educated for twenty years or so, but the considerably more 
exacting Rome Convention of 1928, which goes into effect this 
year. After the first of August new adherents have to accept 
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the Rome Convention or nothing. ‘There does not, however, 
appear to be any new point in the Rome Convention so difficult 
of acceptance by the United States as to make it much harder 
to enter the Union next autumn than it was this spring, and 
the forty-year-old campaign will presumably be revived again 
as soon as the campaigners have got their breath back. ‘They 
have at any rate the new advantage of having an excellent Bill 
which has actually received the approval of a large majority 
of the House, and which it should be slightly easier to get 
through the next House even though it consist of a different 
membership. 

In the United States the agitation is for the time being 
over, with no practical result. In Canada it is not over. Canada 
is an adherent to the Berlin Convention; it is desirable that she 
should become an adherent to the Rome Convention, which can 
be effected only by new legislation. Canada has also on her 
statute book certain clauses relating to the registration of copy- 
right, which have been very widely objected to by both Cana- 
dian and foreign authors as constituting in effect a denial of 
copyright to persons to whom the Dominion is pledged to 
secure it. The removal of these clauses has been attempted on 
several previous occasions, and once at least by a Secretary of 
State, the Minister to whom the subject of copyright pertains, 
but the Bills embodying these efforts failed to obtain the neces- 
sary readings in the two Houses. 

The Hon. Mr. Cahan, the new Secretary of State, has 
undertaken to effect these two desirable objects, and has intro- 
duced a Bill (No. 4 of the House of Commons) in which pro- 
vision is made for both of them, and also for certain new or 
clearer definitions which experience has indicated to be desir- 
able. Registration is not abolished, and indeed there is no 
demand that it should be, provided only that it be not made 
an indispensable “formality” for the holding or defending of 
a copyright. ‘The existing law makes it practically indispens- 
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able, for the copyright holder cannot enter the courts without 
a registration certificate. Mr. Cahan’s proposal limits the 
effect of registration so that it merely protects a copyright user 
from any demands from an unregistered owner of the used 
copyright if he has come to terms with the registered owner. 
The whole purpose of registration is the very laudable one of 
protecting users against conflicting demands from rival claim- 
ants to the ownership of the copyright; and as long as it re- 
mains reasonably easy for the true owner of a copyright to 
upset a registration made by a false owner, and to establish a 
claim against the false owner for any sums that he may have 
collected under the registration, no objection can possibly be 
raised. The terms of Mr. Cahan’s Bill are such that the facili- 
ties available to a true owner attacking a false registration 
would seem to depend a good deal on the regulations made 
from time to time by the Copyright Office; this is not a desir- 
able condition, for obvious reasons, and it would be better if 
the rights of a true copyright owner against a false registration 
could be defined a little more clearly. Otherwise the proposed 
clauses appear sound. The United States Bill, it may be 
pointed out, permits the registration of an affidavit in cases 
where the ownership has left the hands of the original author 
before the date of the passing of the Bill; the Cahan Bill ap- 
pears to require, or at any rate to make it possible for the 
Department to require, the registration of the original docu- 
ment of transfer, which is often quite unobtainable. It is even 
possible that the Cahan Bill sets-up an incontestable right in 
favour of the claimant who first registers the documents of 
his claim, even though those documents might be later in date 
or poorer in legal value than those of a rival and unregistered 
claim; for it provides that “no unregistered assignment... . 
or other instrument shall be valid or of any effect against any 
previously registered assignment .... whether such unregis- 
tered instrument be prior in date or execution or not, and 
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whether subsequently registered or not.’’ From this it would 
appear that a registered assignment, no matter how baseless 
in ordinary law, confers an absolute property right at least 
until such time as the really lawful assignment is itself regis- 
tered, and the rival claimant, no matter how perfect his claim, 
would seem to be barred from the courts until he registers. If 
so, this is once again making registration a “formality” indis- 
pensable to the enjoyment of copyright. 

Legislative proposals for the improvement of the copy- 
right law seldom come before Parliament without the occasion 
being seized for an effort to derogate from the rights of authors 
and their assignees in favour of some particular class of the 
community. Such efforts are naturally defended on the ground 
that they are in the public interest, and it seems difficult to 
convince legislators that the public interest is best served when 
civilized countries observe to the full their mutual obligations 
(voluntarily contracted) to allow to authors and their assignees 
the complete control of their works for the period for which 
copyright subsists. The present occasion is no exception to 
the rule. Mr. Cahan’s Bill contains two clauses, one of which 
places every piece of copyright music in the world at the dis- 
posal of every church, school and fraternal society in Canada 
without money and without price, while the other calls on the 
Department of Copyright to fix the price which may be 
charged for the performance in Canada of any “literary, dra- 
matic, musical or artistic work” which happens to be owned by 
an ‘‘association, society or company which carries on in Canada, 
either as principal or agent, the business of acquiring, granting 
or licensing copyrights or of [sic] any separate interest 
therein.” It is extremely difficult to see how either of these 
clauses can be reconciled with the obligation accepted by 
Canada that “the stipulations of the present Convention shall 
apply to the public performance of musical works, whether 
such works be published or not.” But there is considerable 
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room for hair-splitting concerning the precise minimum limit 
of the obligations undertaken by Canada in signing the Berlin 
Convention, and to be undertaken in signing the Rome Con- 
vention; and it is quite possible that we can enact these clauses 
without being kicked out of the Union—as indeed we have 
enacted and kept in force for ten years the Registration clauses 
of which we are now sufficiently ashamed to wish to repeal 
them. It would therefore perhaps be better to discuss these two 
proposals on grounds of general policy rather than on grounds 
of international law. 

First, as to the donation, at the composer’s expense, to 
churches and fraternal societies. Canada is, as far as I am 
aware, the only country in which religion and fraternity are 
supposed to need this particular kind of subvention. They 
have not been supposed to need them even in Canada up to the 
present time. ‘They are not supposed to need them in the 
United States if their performances are “for profit’’, and if the 
recent Bill had passed they would not be supposed to need them 
if a fee is charged for admission to the place where the music 
is performed. From the point of view of the encouragement 
of native composition, nothing could well be more dishearten- 
ing to Canadian composers than to see the whole field of re- 
ligious and charitable performance opened up to the works of 
the greatest or most popular composers of the world without 
any question of money or of special conditions imposed upon 
performance. If churches and fraternal societies had to nego- 
tiate with the owners of copyright music before performing it, 
the Canadian composer might have some chance, in virtue of 
being on hand and easy to negotiate with, and perhaps also in 
virtue of being hard up and willing to accept a low price. But 
if all the church has to do is to look around and see what music 
will draw the largest audience and then proceed to use it, what 
chance has the Canadian composer? 

As for the “associations, societies or companies” which deal 
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in performing rights, they are generally, and one presumes 
rightly, supposed to be one society, which has aggregated to 
itself the control of a very large number of popular and suc- 
cessful musical compositions, and is showing much efficiency 
in collecting sums of money from the people and organizations 
which desire to play them or sing them. This efficiency is prov- 
ing very annoying to the people and organizations just re- 
ferred to, most of whom are either owners of theatres or else 
owners of places where music is performed for dancing pur- 
poses. Both of these classes seem to find it indispensable to 
their business to perform the pieces of music which the Per- 
forming Rights Society controls, and both of them seem to 
object very strongly to paying the sums which the Performing 
Rights Society wants to charge for this privilege. It might 
be added that the theatre owners certainly, and probably the 
dance people also, are themselves quite efficiently organized, 
and are not exactly to be regarded in the light of helpless 
victims of a grinding monopoly. The fight is thus an entirely 
private one, and there would be no need for any ordinary citi- 
zen of Canada to take any interest in it, if it were not for the 
fact that the theatre and dance people in the pursuit of their 
lawful objective of cheaper theatre and dance music are asking 
Parliament to reduce the rights of a certain class of owners of 
copyright. 

Now Parliament cannot give the theatre and dance people 
these performing rights at a lower price than the owners want 
for them, without exercising its prerogative and taking the 
rights away from the owners on its own terms. Such a trans- 
action might not be indefensible, were it in the public interest, 
and were it not barred by a treaty obligation. In the opinion 
of many people, however, this particular transaction is barred 
by the treaty obligation to respect the rights of authors to con- 
trol “the public performance of musical works.” But apart 
from that, is it not a rather astounding contention that the 
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public interest so urgently requires that Canadian theatres and 
dance halls shall be able to give performances of certain popu- 
Jar compositions; that in order to ensure a supply of such 
performances Parliament is justified in passing special legis- 
lation curtailing the long-standing rights involved in the 
ownership of copyright? Parliament has never dared to fix a 
price for bread, which is a fairly indispensable article of human 
consumption and has at times been alleged to be a subject of 
some extortion; but it is true that the eaters of bread are not 
very well organized and have no lobby. Parliament did once 
attempt to fix the price of newsprint, but the results were far 
from satisfactory. Parliament has in the existing Copyright 
Act conferred upon the Department the power to fix a price 
for the right to produce a Canadian edition of a book or a 
Canadian magazine printing of a serial; but it did not dare 
to apply even that provision to the works of authors protected 
by the International Copyright Union, and limited it in effect 
to Canadian and American nationals, who are not so protected. 
Is the public need for performances of “I’m Dancing With 
Tears in My Eyes” so great and compelling that the purveyors 
of such performances are justified in taking up the time of 
Parliament in a busy session, when the country is faced with 
serious problems, in order to secure the right to give perform- 
ances without the consent of the owners of the copyright—if 
those owners happen to be an “association, society or company”’ 
etc.? 

The proponents of these schemes for taking the literary 
property of somebody else and having it leased out to Cana- 
dian users by the Canadian Department of Copyright take 
great comfort from the fact that the new Rome Convention 
does contain, in one single clause, a provision for a system of 
compulsory licensing and price fixation. If, say they, you can 
have compulsory licensing and price fixation in one field, you 
can have it in another. Let us examine the facts. The new 
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clause is that which deals with radio broadcasting. It provides 
that national legislation may regulate the conditions under 
which the right of authorizing the broadcasting of copyright 
works shall be exercised, but these conditions “shall not in any 
case prejudice . .. the right which belongs to the author to 
obtain an equitable remuneration which shall be fixed, failing 
agreement, by the competent authority.” ‘This is the only case 
in the entire Convention in which it is contemplated that the 
owner of the copyright may be compelled to part with a right 
upon terms other than those which he is willing to accept. The 
fact that this price-fixing authority is specifically conferred 
upon the State by this one clause in this one instance would 
probably suggest to a good many legal minds that, far from 
justifying the assumption of the same authority in other cases, 
it affords strong evidence that no such authority was contem- 
plated. If it is asked why the special authority is needed in 
this one case, the answer is obvious enough. Radio broad- 
casting is the one form of “communication” of art which cannot 
be localized within the territory of a single country. The radio 
stations of the United States reach listeners all over Canada; 
the radio stations of France reach listeners all over Switzer- 
land. ‘The radio stations of Canada and of Switzerland 
cannot in equity be deprived of the right to broadcast works 
which may be being transmitted into their territory by foreign 
stations, some of them possibly outside of the Union, and even 
in countries recognizing no copyright in radio. The only way 
of protecting the right of a radio station in a Union country 
to be put on an equal footing 1s to give it the right to broadcast 
whatever it desires at an “equitable remuneration” fixed “by 
the competent authority.” 

This consideration does not arise in the case of any other 
kind of performance or reproduction. In all other cases the 
right of the author to dispose of his work as he sees fit, and 
even to refuse to dispose of it, if he sees fit, is regarded as an 
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essential element of copyright. It goes so far as to include 
even the right of suppression of an already published work; 
it was recognized, for instance, that Wagner had a perfect 
right to insist that “Parsifal’ should not, during his lifetime 
nor during the life of the copyright after his death, be per- 
formed anywhere in the world except in the theatre which he 
built for the purpose at Bayreuth; it is recognized that a poet 
who has become dissatisfied with one of his early poems 
may, if he still owns the copyright of it, prevent it from 
being reprinted until fifty years after his death; it is recog- 
nized that any author of any work, however great be the popu- 
lar demand for it, may confine the publication of it to five 
copies and give one to the British Museum and keep four for 
himself, and can prevent anybody else from reprinting it, or 
translating it, or summarizing it, or making a movie of it, or 
making any use of it whatever. In other words, the idea of 
a “public right” in any country or in any individuals to obtain 
copies or performances of a copyright work of art is no part 
of the doctrine of copyright as embodied in the Conventions; 
the will of the author is, with this sole exception of radio, 
supreme. 

There is much to be said in favour of this lofty concept of 
the supremacy of the author over his own published work. To 
those who have a sincere appreciation of the dignity of art, it 
will not require to be said. ‘To those who have not, all the space 
in this magazine would not suffice to say it in such a way as 
to convince them. It must be admitted, furthermore, that 
Great Britain was the first country to derogate from this con- 
cept in one particular point. For Great Britain enacted that 
the right of absolute suppression should cease with the death 
of the author himself, and that for the remaining fifty years 
of the copyright, if the owner failed to supply the British 
market with copies and another person was willing to do so, 
that other person should be entitled to obtain a license to print 
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without the owner’s consent. It is much to be regretted that 
this apparently harmless and certainly well-motived provision 
was enacted, for the benefits which it has conferred on the 
British public have been negligible, and the evil which it has 
wrought, as a precedent for similar but far more pernicious 
attempts to derogate from the author’s rights, has been incal- 
culable. It is certainly contrary to the spirit of the Berne and 
subsequent Conventions. Whether it is contrary to the letter 
or not there is no competent tribunal to say, for the treaty is 
not recognizable by the courts. Its effect has not been suffi- 
ciently important to induce any other country adhering to the 
Convention to protest to the British Government against its 
action. But there the clause is, and it recognizes a certain right 
inherent in the British public to obtain copies against the will 
of the owner of the copyright and before that copyright has 
expired. ‘The subsequent spread of that doctrine has been 
amazing, and the tenacity with which it is held by persons not 
ordinarily suspected of a peculiar interest in the rights of the 
public is more than amazing; it is bewildering. 

It is suggested by the advocates of price fixation for per- 
forming rights that owing to the grasping character of the 
“society, association or company” controlling the Canadian 
rights of “I’m Dancing With Tears in My Eyes”, the Cana- 
dian public is not being adequately supplied with performances 
of that classic piece of music, that, it ought to be adequately 
supplied, and that in order to ensure that it shall be adequately 
supplied the control of those rights must be taken away from 
the lawful owners and exercised by the Canadian Government. 
(Perhaps it should be stated here that I have no idea whether 
“I’m Dancing With Tears in My Eyes” is owned by an 
association or an individual, whether its performing rights can 
be had gratis or cost ten dollars a right, or whether the theatre 
and dance people want to have it price-fixed or do not care 
what becomes of it; I am merely using it as an example, and 
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a fairly well-known one, of the kind of thing that all the 
trouble is about.) It is possible that no great harm would be 
done by fixing a reasonable price for the performance of “I’m 
Dancing With Tears in My Eyes.” If the result would be 
the discouragement of the writing of that sort of song, there 
are many who would be in favour of it. But the thing does 
not stop there. The Bill does not say that prices shall be fixed 
only for unimportant or silly or objectionable popular songs. 
It says that the Government may fix prices for performances 
of “‘any literary, dramatic, musical or artistic work’”’ belonging 
to a society or company carrying on the business of dealing in 
copyrights or performing rights. If Mr. Shaw or Mr. Noel 
Coward or Mr. Galsworthy have been so foolish as to dispose 
of any of the Canadian copyrights of their plays to a company 
(which could hardly make any other use of them than to engage 
in the business of granting performing rights), then the “fees, 
charges or royalties” which may be lawfully collected for the 
performance of them in Canada may at any time be prescribed 
by the Government. But that is not all. The price fixed might 
be reasonable enough, and would probably not be outrageous. 
But all power to grant an ewclusive performing right in a 
given territory for a given period of time is destroyed, and all 
power to impose conditions regarding the artistic nature of the 
performance. For anybody to produce these outlawed works 
(outlawed by no fault of their own, but merely because they 
happen to belong to a company) without saying by your leave 
or spending as much as a postage stamp to communicate with 
the owner of the copyright, and all that the producer can be 
sued for is the listed price; the Bill provides that no such 
owner “shall be entitled to sue for or collect in any legal pro- 
ceedings any fees, charges or royalties in excess of those speci- 
fied in the statements so filed by it” (that is, before it has had 
its prices fixed by the Government) “or those otherwise pre- 
scribed by Order of the Governor in Council.” For example, 
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if the Canadian copyright of The Apple Cart were owned 
by a company or society, Mr. Maurice Colbourne could bring 
his magnificently prepared and costly production into one 
theatre in Toronto and any unscrupulous producer could offer 
the same play in another across the street with a scratch com- 
pany of melodrama actors, and all he could be sued for would 
be the standard royalty! The company owning the rights, the 
Minister of Copyright himself, might refuse such a producer 
a license, but the refusal would make no difference. He does 
not have to have a license. He can produce the play without 
incurring any liability other than the specified or fixed fee; and 
if he deposits that fee in court no judge in the country would 
dare issue an injunction against him. ‘The theory of this part 
of the Bill is that the performing rights of works owned by 
companies or societies are in the public domain except for the 
single condition that a prescribed fee must be paid for per- 
forming them. It is an interesting theory, and it has interest- 
ing results. 

It is a pity that some of the time devoted to these en- 
deavours to provide the theatre and dance people with cheaper 
music to perform was not applied to the effort to make the 
rights of authors, in matters where their existence is not dis- 
puted, somewhat less illusory. Owing to the inadequacy of 
the penalty and damages provisions of the existing law, it is 
not worth while for many legitimate owners of unquestioned 
rights to take the legal steps which are necessary for their 
defence. A gentleman who was recently convicted of whole- 
sale plagiarism in a play which he presented with much success 
in Montreal for a number of performances was fined ten dol- 
lars! Complaints about this state of affairs are met with the 
reply that public opimion would not sanction any greater 
severity concerning a crime for which it has so little abhorrence. 
The statement is probably true; and legislators must not be 
asked to march too far in advance of the opinion of their consti- 
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tuents. Canadian—and American—authors are still required 
to contribute to the support of Canadian printers by having 
their works printed in Canada whether they wish it or no. The 
requirement is seldom enforced, and in practice has not proved 
to be any serious source of loss to the authors—nor, it may be 
said, of gain to the printers. It is defended upon the ground 
of copyright for Canadian authors. If the United States were 
to enter the Union that justification would disappear, and it 
would no longer be possible to demand Canadian printing for 
works by American authors, and Canadian authors would be 
the sole victims of this peculiar device of supplemental protec- 
tionism; and after a few years of that condition it may be 
presumed that the printing requirement will sink into obso- 
Jescence. 

The improvement of the copyright law in a country like 
Canada is necessarily very gradual. The law as it stands is 
not a bad one in the main, and will be materially amended in 
a vital matter by the new registration clauses. But the friends 
of a sound concept of artistic property must do all in their 
power to see that these advances in one respect are not accom- 
panied by serious retrograde steps in another. It is improbable 
that the more literate of the religious bodies of the Dominion 
have any real desire to steal the musical property of composers, 
who after all have as good a right to be paid for their work 
as anybody else; and if some of these bodies would intimate 
to Parliament that they are not claimants for this species of 
charity it would remove misapprehensions. As for the Per- 
forming Rights Society, it can be relied on to look after itself 
and needs no help from anybody. It has probably already 
prepared for the slight change in its business structure which 
would suffice to remove it from under the operations of the 
proposed amendments—not the least of whose objectionable 
characteristics is that they would be absolutely ineffective to 
attain the one purpose for which they are designed. 


Universitatem Reginae valere wubemus. 


By NATHANIEL MicKkLEM 


Moesti 1tucundos deserimus locos, 
Ardore tanto et vix positam domum; 
Iam sorte contentos benigna 

Nexus amicitiae tenebat; 


Deerat recessus propositum citi. 
Terrae ligavit mox animos amor, 
Vasti poli vicit venustas 
Mira, lacus placuere et amnes. 


Tinnitus actae dulce sonat trahae 
Bruma nivosa, calceus et volat 
Frigore concretas per undas 
Ferreus; at redeunte festas 


Aestate flammas per viridans nemus 
Conflat iuventus non sine canticis; 
Autumnus auratasque frondes 
Sanguineasque acerum ministrat. 


Sincera proles excipit advenas 
Hie corde blando, mox facit intimos, 
Fortuna et haud raro recludit 
Fortuita ex trivio doloris 


Fontes opertas pectoris et pil. 
Iam vestra cordi nomina mens memor 
Insculpsit, oblitis nec unquam 
Substituisse novos amicos 


Nobis decorum. Conveniens erat 
Multam salutem dicere singulis, 
Infirmitas sed comprimebat 
Non lacrymabilis exituros. 


Muti coacto diffugimus gradu. 
Per fabulosas saepius at vias 
Oxonienses pervagantes 
Et celebri veterum gravati 


MOESTI IUCUNDOS 


Fama patentem commemorabimus 
Terram et futuri temporis optimam 
Fiduciam, et priscis tuemur 

Divitias locupletiores. 


Now heavy-hearted strike we our tent and go, 
Sojourners only, we who had made a home, 
Planning no sudden, near departure, 
More than content with our friends, and deeming 
Pleasant our portion. Soon have we learnt to love 
This land of river, lake and of ample sky, 
Sleigh-bells and snow-shoes, summer camp-fires, 
Scarlet and gold of the falling maple. 


Here unpretending, cheerful and kindly folk 
Bade us be welcome not to their house alone; 
Ofttimes a chance wayside occasion 
Lifted the veil and revealed the sacred 


Fires deeply glowing, human delight and woe, 
Courage undaunted, faith at the core of doubt. 
Not unremembered, not displaced 
Names of our friends on our heart engraven. 
Had strength availed us, we should have leapt to grasp 
Each hand in parting; take not amiss the fault; 
Sickness ungrudged confined us home-bound; 
Dimly we flit; not a stave or wassail. 
We haply roaming over the grassy meads, 
Wyclif, Erasmus, trod by your feet of old, 
Silent, revolving antic glories 
Shall with a cheer of the land bethink us, 
Jocund as morning, lit by a splendid hope, 
New world of promise, eager and unafraid. 
So grant the past our wealth and anchor, 
So be our work of the dawn prophetic! 


WHAT IS GOOD ENGLISH? 


By Henry ALEXANDER 





N two recent articles in the Atlantic Monthly (August, 1930 
and February, 1931) Mr. Frank H. Vizitelly has put for- 
ward a number of observations on modern English pronuncia- 
tion which raise some interesting problems in connection 
with present-day English. With many of Mr. Vizitelly’s 
comments and criticisms one feels in full agreement; occasion- 
ally, however, there is a possibility of another point of view 
with regard to the questions he is discussing. 

Mr. Vizitelly’s main contention in these articles seems to 
be that the speech of England is careless and slovenly and 
that we should all strive for a more clearly articulated form of 
English. No one will dispute the desirability of this ideal, but 
Mr. Vizitelly’s diagnosis of the defects in modern English 
pronunciation is certainly open to criticism. The following 
are some of the charges levelled by Mr. Vizitelly against 
English speakers. “They are given to dropping the h, smother- 
ing the 7, maltreating the a, and mouthing the o.” They pro- 
nounce “England” and “English” as “Ingland” and “Inglish”. 
They slur over the unstressed syllables of such words as secre- 
tary, laboratory, interesting... Their speech is “slovenly”, 
“stilted”, “exaggerated”, “emasculated”; they talk ‘with a 
cockney voice’. ‘The speech of the pulpit and of the stage is 
steadily becoming inarticulate. And much more to the same 
effect, backed up by illustrations which are sometimes more 
amusing than convincing. 

If one analyses Mr. Vizitelly’s criticisms of English pro- 
nunciations they fall into various categories. First, there are 
a number of vague statements which need to be made much 
more precise before any useful discussion of them can arise. 
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One can understand that in a popular article Mr. Vizitelly did 
not wish to be over-technical, but it is difficult to decide exactly 
what he means by phrases such as “‘a cockney voice’, “emascu- 
lated” pronunciation, “‘maltreating”’ the a,and “mouthing” the o. 
Without a more scientific description of these alleged charac- 
teristics of English speech it is hardly worth while attempting 
_ to controvert Mr. Vizitelly’s statements. One might guess at 
his meaning, but one’s guesses would probably be wrong. 

Secondly, there are a few cases where Mr. Vizitelly is not 
quite accurate in his description of. English speech, if by 
English speech he means, as he seems to do, the speech of 
educated people. He must know that the “dropping of the h” 
is just as infrequent among this class of speaker in England 
as in America, unless of course he is referring to a few old- 
fashioned pronunciations such as ’otel and ’ospital, which are 
rapidly disappearing. His suggestion that make and take are 
pronounced myke and tyke—this is probably what is meant by 
the “maltreatment” of a—is also obviously characteristic of 
uneducated speech, mainly cockney. He draws a very curious 
parallel between this last-mentioned feature and the pronuncia- 
tion of England and English with initial Ing- and Derby and 
clerk with the sound of ar. These phenomena are entirely dif- 
ferent. Whereas the pronunciation of make and take as myke 
and tyke is a relatively recent development and is confined to 
a limited area, the other two pronunciations (Ingland and 
Darby) are a good many centuries old and are widespread 
among English speakers of all regions and social classes, Le., 
they belong to the “standard” language. By “standard” one 
means the type of speech that is most generally acceptable 
among educated people. 

The third and perhaps the most unreasonable of Mr. 
Vizitelly’s criticisms consists of a number of features in English 
pronunciation which have been established in the standard 
language of England for a very considerable period of time 
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and are definitely a fundamental part of our speech habits. 
I have already referred to pronunciations such as Ingland, 
Inglish, Darby, clark, which fall into this category. The change 
of Eng- to Ing-, though not reflected in the modern spelling. 
shows itself at least as early as the fourteenth century. It 
affected not only the words England and English, but also 
such words as string, wing, linger, ink, blink, singe, hinge, 
chimney, all of which are derived from forms with e instead of 2. 
If reformers like Mr. Vizitelly wish to put the clock back and 
make us pronounce England and English with an e sound 
because these words are written with an e, then they ought to be 
consistent and ask us to say weng, streng, enk, and so on. 
Similarly pronunciations such as Darby, clark go back to the 
fourteenth century or even earlier and are generally accepted 
in modern standard English. In many words this very old 
change of er to ar has been carried over into the spelling—e.g., 
far, farther, parson, marvel, heart, farthing, carve, barley, 
farm, starve, etc. All these words and many more in the same 
class originally had the er sound and spelling. 

These, however, are more or less isolated phenomena. A 
much more important and far-reaching problem which falls 
into this category is the loss of r, about which Mr. Vizitelly is 
very seriously perturbed. No one will deny that in Southern 
English speech the letter r is no longer pronounced as a con- 
sonant whn it occurs finally (e.g., bar, fir) or before another 
consonant (card, farther). Fiven before a vowel (red, carry) 
it has a very weak consonant sound in this dialect. ‘This loss 
and weakening of the r sound are also found to a considerable 
extent in Southern and Eastern American speech. Mr. 
Vizitelly ascribes this phenomenon to modern slovenliness. His 
attack on this linguistic development is, however, rather late. 
It is by no means a purely modern feature of English, but has 
been present in the standard speech of England for many cen- 
turies. Professor H. C. Wyld in his History of Modern 
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Colloqual English has shown that r was lost before another 
consonant as early as the fifteenth century. He is able to bring 
forward numerous spellings and rimes which prove this beyond 
any doubt. Thus he quotes wosted for worstead from a fif- 
teenth century will, passell(—parcel) from the Cely Papers of 
the same century, mosselle (=morsel) from Gregory’s Chron- 
icle, a late fifteenth century document. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury we find such rimes as furst: dust; first: must. The same 
process can be shown in the case of final r. Thus this is not a 
phenomenon due to modern carelessness, but an old and well- 
established feature of English speech. 

The only serious objection to the loss of a sound in speech 
would seem to be the risk of creating homophones, i.e., words 
with the same sounds but different meanings. The fact that 
this loss of r has established itself so firmly and continuously 
in the standard language of English suggests that there is no 
real danger of this happening; if there had been any serious 
confusion, the language would certainly have retained this 
sound. It is true that certain homophones have been produced 
by this process, e.g., father and farther, lord and laud, source 
and sauce, pairs which are identical in sound in the language 
of typical Southern English speakers, but the meaning of such 
words is generally so dissimilar that it is difficult to conceive 
of a situation where confusion might arise in their use. If the 
production of homophones were to increase to such an extent 
that intelligibility were impaired and communication made 
more difficult, the dropping of r would certainly be undesirable, 
but it would be hard to prove that this has happened in English. 

Apart from this danger why should the loss of a consonant 
such as r be considered as careless or slovenly? Many other 
sounds have been dropped during the development of English 
speech. Surely Mr. Vizitelly does not wish us to restore the k 
sound formerly pronounced at the beginning of knee, know, 
knight; or the w sound in wright, wrought; or the gh sound in 
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the middle of some of these words; or the g sound in gnaw; or 
the J in would and should. Curiously enough, he recommends the 
dropping of the medial ¢ sound in such words as often, Christ- 
mas, chestnut, etc., with which one naturally agrees. But if 
it is right to drop, the t, why is it wrong to drop r? Is the 
French language degenerate and slovenly because it has en- 
tirely thrown overboard the sound of h and generally refuses 
to pronounce a final consonant? Some allowance must be made 
for the possibility of natural change in language. Speech is not 
static, but must always develop in response to changes in human 
needs and human habits. 

An appeal to the history of English thus shows no encour- 
agement for Mr. Vizitelly’s attitude towards the loss of r in 
English. If he supports his objection by purely esthetic 
reasons, he is venturing on very dangerous ground. Ohne js 
quite ready to admit that Mr. Vizitelly finds this disappearance 
of r displeasing. On the other hand, the American habit of 
pronouncing some kind of r sound wherever there is an r in the 
spelling is undoubtedly equally unpleasant to the ears of many 
educated and expert English speakers. This refers especially 
to the common “inverted” r of the central American dialects, 
which is described by Henry James as a “morose grinding of 
the back teeth,” a phrase which, though absolutely incorrect 
as a phonetic analysis, does indicate the harsh impression that 
this mode of pronunciation makes on ears accustomed to the 
diction of Southern England. Even the American Professor 
Krapp, a phonetic expert, has to admit that “Englishmen and 
Eastern Americans often find this sound offensive.” But in- 
stead of abusing one form of pronunciation and praising the 
other the student of English is willing to accept both as charac- 
teristic of different regions and groups of English-speaking 
people and refuses to deliver judgment on them on grounds 
that must be purely subjective. 

Another feature of English pronunciation which ean be 
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traced far back in the history of the language and to which 
Mr. Vizitelly also objects is the weakening of vowels in un- 
stressed syllables. He condemns such pronunciations as yes- 
tidy for yesterday. He suggests that we should be careful to 
pronounce secretary and interesting with four syllables, extra- 
ordinary with six, and so on. He is not, however, consistent in 
this question, as he objects to difficalties for difficulties. This 
reduction of vowels is one of the most characteristic features of 
British speech and perhaps the most obvious difference between 
it and American English. It too has its roots deep in the past. 
If we turn once more to Professor Wyld’s invaluable work we 
find a great deal of material to illustrate this process from the 
fifteenth century onwards. Such endings as -es, -est, -et, -en, 
-less, -el are written with 7 or y instead of e, suggesting a weak- 
ening of the vowel: massis, versis; eldist; bullits, blanckitt; 
kytchyn,etc.;-ledge is written -lych, liche (knowlych, etc.) ; -on 
is written -en: mutten, Marten Colege, dungen, etc.; -age 1s 
written -ege: langege. Vowels are lost completely, as in 
reasnable, parsnage, medson (medicine), bisnis, reknyng, 
etc. In spite of the illiterate appearance of these spellings they 
are not taken from the writings of uneducated speakers. They 
merely reflect an early stage of English before spelling had 
become systematized and undoubtedly represent the natural 
pronunciation of the writers, most of whom were people of 
considerable social standing; that is,they represent the accepted 
English pronunciation of the period. And they certainly give 
no encouragement to the idea that the slurring of vowels and 
syllables is a purely modern feature in English, caused by our 
degenerate and careless habits of articulation. 

It may be argued here that this practice of elision in un- 
stressed syllables tends to make English less intelligible. But 
is this really true? Is the British pronunciation of interesting 
with three syllables and an obscured medial vowel actually 
more difficult to understand than the common American form 
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with four syllables and a full vowel? Or, to take an even more 
extreme case, is the word extraordinary really obscure even 
when reduced to three syllables, as it is occasionally in British 
speech? Here again a more distinct form of speech will assert 
itself if there is any real risk of misunderstanding. Thus, for 
instance, the word laboratory seems to be tending towards a 
pronunciation with the stress on the second syllable, which is 
consequently pronounced with a full vowel. The reason for 
this is obvious; it is to prevent confusion with the similar sound- 
ing lavatory. 

An appeal to esthetic criteria is just as futile here as in 
the above-mentioned question of the loss of r. American 
speakers may find this reduction of vowels and slurring of 
syllables displeasing; they have the right to their own opinion. 
But British speakers will certainly react just as unfavourably 
to the frequent American practice of pronouncing unimportant 
syllables and words with full vowels and thereby obscuring the 
light and shade in speech. This feature of American pro- 
nunciation was caricatured by Dickens in Martin Chuzzlewit; 
it is one of the products of a dictionary-ridden and “school- 
marm”’ type of education, which distrusts the natural impulses 
in the development of language. ‘The written, language has 
become a fetish and is allowed to control the spoken tongue, 
of which it is merely an imperfect symbol. 

Finally Mr. Vizitelly mentions a few more or less isolated 
pronunciations which he categorically denounces or recom- 
mends. In some cases most linguists would probably agree 
with him; in others there would certainly be strong protests. 
What right, for instance, has Mr. Vizitelly to dogmatize about 
the pronunciation of a purely English local name like Pall 
Mall? He says we ought to pronounce it as it is spelt, and 
not Pel Mel or Paul Maul. But surely English authorities 
have the right to state the pronunciation of an English street- 
name, based, of course, on what they actually observe as current 
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usage. Professor Daniel Jones’s Pronouncing Dictionary, the 
safest guide to English usage, gives pel mel as the English 
pronunciation of this name. What would Mr. Vizitelly say if 
some English writer in London told him that in American 
names such as Arkansas, Illinois the final s should be sounded 
or that the ch in Chicago and Michigan should be pronounced 
with the same sound as in church? 

This attempt to sit in Judgment on the English language 
and to arrest or direct its development is no new phenomenon. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries hundreds of 
books appeared in England and America prescribing the most 
correct form of the language and denouncing modes of speech 
many of which have become established in the language of 
to-day. They make very amusing reading at the present time. 
It is easier to illustrate these futile attempts in the less techni- 
cal departments of vocabulary and idiom. Thus Swift, in his 
famous essay on Style written in the Tatler, condemns outright 
such popular forms as mob, shan’t, don’t, tho’ (instead of thof, 
the more conservative current pronunciation), and also more 
learned words such as speculation, operation, preliminaries, 
ambassador, communication, battalion; for the latter group he 
prophesies a speedy death. It is clear that even so acute 
an observer and eminent a stylist as Swift was quite mistaken 
in his condemnation of these words. ‘They have become a 
normal and essential part of the English vocabulary and surely 
our language is none the worse for their introduction. 


Take a similar point with regard to idiom. As late as 
1882 a book was published called The V erbalist, which devotes 
more than twenty pages to a discussion of the propriety of 
using such a form as The house is being built rather than The 
house is building. The author quotes eminent authorities who 
describe the former idiom as “a corruption of language’, 
“uncouth”, “incongruous”, “ridiculous”, “philological cox- 
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combry’’, “an awkward neologism, which neither convenience, 
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intelligibility, nor syntactical congruity demands.” ‘This 
language is strongly reminiscent of some of Mr. Vizitelly’s 
remarks on modern English. Again time has very definitely 
pronounced in favour of the newer form and our language does 
not seem to have suffered. Surely these are warnings against 
such ex cathedra statements about what is good and bad in 
English. The only valid criterion of good English is the custom 
of those people whom we consider, in the broadest sense of the 
word, to be cultured. If there are differences between the 
speech of cultured people in England and in America the 
rational thing is to admit these variations cheerfully instead of 
trying to impose the speech of one group on the members of 
the other. If one of these forms of speech is destined to domi- 
nate the other the process will inevitably be produced by 
natural causes and it is certainly not accelerated by a campaign 
of destructive criticism. 'The radio and the “talkie” and the 
printed book, and not the pronouncements of academic authori- 
ties, will decide the future of English speech. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Bn 


THE CANADIAN POLITICAL SCENE. 


The Federal Parliament sat for three weeks before ad- 
journing for an Easter recess of twelve days and its time and 
energies were mainly devoted to the debate on the Address 
and the discussion of some six million dollars of supplementary 
estimates which covered unforeseen expenditures during the 
past fiscal year. The Bennett Ministry even at this early stage 
of its career finds itself definitely cast for a defensive réle and 
Ministers wear an air of harassed mortals who are struggling 
with desperate problems. Their followers in the House are a 
docile enough band but many of them have already come to 
realize that in days like these the shades of opposition is 
probably a happier place than the government benches. At 
any rate the opposition groups are in a cheerful and militant 
mood; they have a plethora of ammunition for a persistent 
barrage against a Ministry which is overloaded with pledges, 
many of them impossible to fulfil at the present juncture. As 
patriots they may yearn for an alleviation of the present eco- 
nomic depression but as politicians its continuance leaves them 
in as happy a position as they could desire. They sense that 
the country has already experienced a disillusionment about 
the capacity of the Bennett Ministry to restore prosperity and 
they are confident that time is on their side and will justify 
their policies. They point out triumphantly that the Conserv- 
atives have blithely forgotten their stern maledictions of the 
constitutional changes embodied in the Balfour Report and 
have given them their blessing, and they are completely con- 
fident that the march of events will gradually convince the 
country that the fiscal policy embodied in the Dunning Budget 
is more suited to the peculiar economic situation of this country 
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than the policy which has emerged under the banner of 
“Canada First.” 

For the Bennett Ministry a variety of awkward chickens 
are coming home to roost. The funds voted for special relief 
measures designed to relieve unemployment are well nigh 
exhausted and yet the official employment statistics are omin- 
ously retrogressive. The problem of meeting a deficit which 
according to the Ottawa Journal, a Conservative paper, will be 
in excess of 100 million dollars, is taxing all the fiscal ingenuity 
which Mr. Bennett possesses and the financial plight of the 
Canadian National Railway has become almost a nightmare. 
Furthermore, there are secret anxieties as yet undisclosed to 
the public which weigh heavily on Ministerial bosoms and it is 
an open secret that the fruits of certain adventures of the 
Holt-Gundy interests are the subjects of anxious conclaves 
between the Government and eminent financiers. Conditions 
in the prairie provinces show no improvement and, if their 
denizens show on the surface an appearance of tranquillity, it 
is the tranquillity of sullen despair about their future. The 
feeling grows, however, that their fortunes are being treated 
with a callous neglect and close observers of the western scene 
sense a gathering storm of fierce protest over politics which 
would in western eyes leave the prairies to a fate of etiolation 
under the upas tree of the industrialized provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. So the Bennett Ministry is sailing amid troubled 
waters and has been reduced to the same sort of hit-or-miss 
improvisations which Conservatives made a theme of bitter 
complaint against the defunct King Ministry. At present 
economy is the chief. watchword of the government and with 
civil servants being dismissed in batches there is at present 
many an anxious home in the city of Ottawa. Governmental 
economies, however justified, are never popular in Canada and 
there are indications revealed in the discussion of supplement- 
ary estimates and the editorials of Liberal papers like the 
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Ottawa Citizen that the Liberals intend to take the line that 
the Government should meet its financial difficulties by bor- 
rowing and should not aggravate the problem of unemployment 
by dismissing civil servants and cutting down public works. 

His severest critics cannot accuse Mr. Bennett of any lack 
of industry. He is to-day carrying a greater burden of re- 
sponsibilities on his own shoulders than any previous occupant 
of his office and, working long hours, he spares neither himself 
nor his subordinates. His excuse for retaining the Ministry 
of Finance in his own hands is that he has accumulated a special 
fund of knowledge of our economic problems and particularly 
of their Imperial aspects which he feels it is his duty to bring 
into play for their solution. But it can be argued, that in his 
capacity of Premier he could without much difficulty make this 
fund of information available to an intelligent Finance Min- 
ister to whom he could leave the routine work of the Depart- 
ment. The opinion gains ground even among Conservatives 
that the present arrangement is fair neither to Mr. Bennett 
nor to his party nor to the country. In the Commons Ministers 
sit like a serried lot of silent sphinxes while Mr. Bennett 
explains and defends their estimates and policies, and, as Mr. 
Mackenzie King pointed out, the impression is conveyed to the 
country that the rank and file of the Ministry are a troop of 
inconsequential nonentities who cannot be trusted with the 
conduct of parliamentary business. Moreover, just as Arnold 
Winkelried, the Swiss hero, gathered all the Austrian spears 
into his own bosom, so Mr. Bennett draws upon himself the 
concentrated fire of the Opposition benches; they harry him 
persistently with criticisms, queries and demands and take a 
malicious delight in putting the temper of the Premier to a 
strain which it does not always survive. 

The Liberal party is revealing itself as a lively and 
effective opposition. Mr. Macknzie King has been content to 
make one long speech and give his followers their heads. He 
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has very useful lieutenants in Mr. Lapointe, Mr. Stewart, 
Captain Mackenzie and Colonel Ralston; the latter is obviously 
happier in opposition than on the government benches and the 
attack which he made upon Mr. Bennett’s policy at the Im- 
perial Conference was embodied in what was by common 
consent the best speech of the session. Apart from these front 
bench paladins, the Liberals are singularly rich in capable guer- 
illa warriors like Capt. Power, Mr. Pouliot and Mr. E. J. 
Young. The most diverting episode of the present session 
occurred on March 28th when Mr. Pouliot revealed the grim 
fact that in Dr. W. D. Cowan, the Conservative member for 
the Long Lake division of Saskatchewan, the Conservative 
benches harboured a Treasurer of the Ku Klux Klan, and 
gleefully taunted his Conservative Catholic compatriots from | 
Quebec upon the sinister company which they were keeping. 
Then there are to be reckoned with the Progressives who, 
though reduced in numbers, still show a higher average of par- 
liamentary capacity than any other group, and the Labourites 
who have in Mr. Woodsworth one of the most competent de- 
baters in the House. Both these minor groups are exceedingly 
hostile to the Ministry, and neither of the two independents, 
Mr. Bourassa and Mr. Neill, shows any disposition to be 
friendly. So, altogether, the opposition benches command a 
varied and formidable array of critical talent, and, if its 
fire is to receive an adequate reply, all the intellectual resources 
of the Conservative side will be required for the purpose. The 
attempt of Mr. Bennett to deal with the barrage by himself 
commands admiration but it is bound in the end to result either 
in a loss of prestige for his party or in a breakdown in his own 
health; it is magnificent but it is fundamentally unsound tactics. 

Mr. Bennett, however, has shown much resolution as¢a 
practitioner of economy. A cut of 37 million dollars in the 
estimates, entailing as it does infinite anguish among faithful 
partisans who have been clamouring for jobs and public works, 
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is no mean accomplishment. But withal there will still remain 
a substantial gulf between revenues and expenditures which 
must be bridged by additional taxation. What form it will 
take is a matter of speculation but apparently the idea of a 
“turnover” tax has been abandoned and increases in the income 
and sales taxes seem the methods most likely to be employed. 
The Budget promises to be the climacteric of the session and 
its tariff features threaten to provoke a sharp and prolonged 
controversy. ‘There is no overt, evidence that Ministers have 
undergone any change of heart about the merits of their 
“Canada First” policy and the manufacturing interests, who 
confidently expect a further instalment of tariff largess, had 
every reason to be satisfied with the Ministerial attitude at the 
perfunctory tariff inquiry which a subcommittee of the Cabinet, 
presided over by Mr. Bennett, undertook before the session 
opened. But practical experience of some of the results of the 
tariff increases enforced at the emergency session and by sub- 
sequent orders-in-council, which have been freely resorted to 
for the purpose of raising duties, should be giving food for 
thought both to Ministers and to industrial interests. They have 
provoked tariff reprisals from numerous countries—the Mani- 
toba Free Press cites a list of at least a dozen states which have 
retaliated against Canadian goods — and our fading export 
trade returns tell the story. Furthermore, certain domestic 
manufacturers are also experiencing an unforeseen and un- 
pleasant consequence of the heightened tariffs. Various 
American manufacturers whose imports were curtailed by them 
have reached the conclusion that they must save their Canadian 
market by securing a base of operations on Canadian soil and 
the steps taken already by American manufacturers of canned 
soups, gypsum products, and lead pencils to establish Canadian 
plants are likely to be followed by others. At present our steel 
manufacturers are said to be lying awake at nights worrying 
about the plans of the United States Steel Corporation for the 
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erection of a huge plant at Ojibway and wishing devoutly 
that the tariff duties on steel had never been touched. What 
some of these manufacturers are ruefully discovering is that 
higher tariffs on their products may mean intensified competi- 
tion instead of a profitable monopoly. It can be argued per- 
haps that this new American industrial invasion means that a 
large volume of goods heretofore manufactured in the United 
States will henceforth be made on Canadian territory and 
afford employment to Canadian workers, but this claim does 
not alter the fact that one of the major fruits of the “Canada 
First” policy may be an increase of the American control of 
Canadian industry. If the process is continued indefinitely, 
the time may come when only a negligible fraction of Canada’s 
industries will be free from American control and then the path 
will be opened for a treaty of complete reciprocity between 
Canada and the United States, as there will be no intelligible 
object in maintaining the present tariff barriers. This may 
or may not be a desirable ideal, but it would be a strange turn 
of fortune’s wheel if our Conservative party, perhaps in all 
innocence, proved to be the most effective agent in furthering 
its achievement. 

Parliament has heard during the session from the lips of 
western Liberals and Progressives tales which vied with one 
another in their dolorousness about the desperate plight of 
their farming constituents. It is true that, thanks to a mild 
winter and the relief measures of the Federal and provincial 
governments, there has been no toll of life from starvation 
among them, but not even a beginning has been made with the 
solution of the fundamental problem of the prairies, how their 
farmers are to secure returns which will yield them a standard 
of living higher than that of the peasantry of Eastern Europe 
and enable them to halt the growth of a mountain of indebted- 
ness now piling up. Little is now being heard of the great 
project of developing a market for Canadian wheat in dis- 
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tracted China, and on the prairies there is a notable lack of 
enthusiasm for the exhortations about the merits of mixed 
farming which are being so generously distilled by eastern 
magnates. 

For the West the Royal Commission, for which Sir Josiah 
Stamp, an eminent British economist, under urgent pressure 
from the Bennett Ministry has come to act as chairman, is a 
subject of great interest and considerable speculation. Mr. 
Bennett has stated that its “single simple” task will be to 
determine authoritatively a question of ancient controversy 
on the prairies whether trading in grain futures operates to 
the detriment of the producers. In some quarters, however, 
the theory is held that the Commission has an ulterior purpose. 
The agrarian radical leaders who were responsible for the 
organization of the co-operative pools have always contended 
that trading in futures was a pernicious practice which resulted 
in diminishing the returns of the grain growers; and that their 
own plan of financing the crop through a scheme of instalment 
payments redounded to the interest of the farmer. But one 
of the paramount problems before the pools concerns the atti- 
tude of the banks when they are invited to finance the move- 
ment of the crop of 1931. In the light of their experiences of 
the last two years the banks are unlikely to give financial sup- 
port to any but a very small initial payment unless there is a 
remarkable upturn in the price of wheat. A first payment of 
30 or 40 cents will be virtually useless to the pool members in 
their present desperate financial plight. But, if the sales of 
the new crop could be “hedged”’ by the pool managers, then it 
would be possible for the pools to pay the full cash price for . 
wheat to their members. So the theory is advanced that the 
real object of the Commission is to convert the pool members 
to a realization of the virtues of “hedging.” It will probably 
be revealed by the Commission that the “pools” have in the past 
not infrequently indulged in the practice of “hedging” and 
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failed to maintain their official taboo against it, and, if the great 
economic authority of Sir Josiah Stamp indicated the advan- 
tages of the practice, then the pool members might be recon- 
ciled to its adoption by the pool managers. But there must 
also be recorded the prevalence of a suspicion that the Stamp 
Commission is a preliminary move for the ultimate extirpation 
of the pools. Certain Ministers have hinted darkly that their 
annihilation would be a great national service and the sug- 
gestion has been advanced by the Financial Post that after the 
Stamp Commission has uncovered certain facts about the 
“hedging”’ operations of the pools, the scope of the inquiry will 
be widened to cover the general problem of grain marketing 
and incidentally the operations of the pools. The critics of 
the latter freely aver that the disclosures, which would be forth- 
coming, would shatter the confidence of the western farmers 
in the pool system and compass its doom. But such an enter- 
prise as the annihilation of the pools entails grave political 
risks, for nothing has been more amazing than the loyalty of 
the pool members to their institution in face of grim experi- 
ences with its fruits. The movement for a compulsory pool is 
so strong in Saskatchewan that even the Conservative adminis- 
tration of Premier Anderson has been impelled to sponsor 
legislation paving the way for it. Moreover, if our High 
Commissioner in Britain, who, after foreswearing on the eve 
of his departure all idea of selling wheat, is now busily engaged 
in dull negotiations connected with that commodity, succeeds 
in what can be the only useful objective of his projected wheat 
Conference in London, the allocation of the importing markets 
between the exporting countries by means of a quota system, 
Canada in common with the other wheat exporting countries 
will be forced to set up some central marketing agency as 
otherwise it would be impossible to keep effective control over 
export sales. ‘This would mean either a compulsory pool or 
the revival of the Canada Wheat Board, and, therefore, until 
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Mr. Ferguson has admitted failure for his negotiations, plans 
for the annihilation of the existing pools are obviously pre- 
mature. 

Our relations with Russia are curiously paradoxical and 
provide material for cynical comment. First, the Bennett 
Ministry in deference to the pressure of coal mining and lumber 
interests imposed an embargo upon Russian products which 
compete with Canadian goods and accompanied it with a ser- 
monette upon the wickedness of atheism and communism. In 
doing so it ran counter to the wishes of distinguished Conserva- 
tives hke Colonel Harry Cockshutt, who a few short months 
ago was proclaiming his desire for one more war with the 
blood-stained Bolshevists, but, suddenly, when they appeared in 
the role of prospective purchasers of agricultural implements, 
discovered at least commercial virtue in them. Now under the 
auspices of another illustrious Conservative, the Hon. G. 
Howard Ferguson, the delegates of the Soviet government are 
to sit around a table with our representatives in the inner 
sancta of Canada House. Apparently the realization has at 
last dawned upon our rulers that Russia is now a factor to be 
reckoned with in world economy and that possibly no country 
stands to be affected so much by her activities as does Canada. 
Indeed the re-emergence of Russia as a factor in world com- 
merce is a grim portent for our prairie provinces. It was the 
disappearance of Russia from the wheat markets of the world 
which was responsible for the rapid expansion of their wheat 
acreage which has been visible in the last sixteen years. Now, 
as Colonel H. J. Mackie pointed out in a statement given to 
the press, Russia in a territory lying within 300 miles of tide- 
water on the Black Sea is able to produce as much wheat as 
our prairie provinces whose wheat fields are on the average at 
least 1,200 miles distant from the seaboard. The transporta- 
tion factor is therefore heavily weighted against us. Further- 
more, the idea is making headway in commercial and business 
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circles in Europe that, undesirable as the political régime 
established by the Bolshevists may be, the development of 
Russia’s untapped resources may offer a means of revitalizing 
the economic life of the whole European continent. 

Russia has within her bounds practically all the natural 
resources that North America possesses and none of them has 
suffered the process of depletion which has occurred on this 
continent. If the countries of western Europe can secure from 
Russia cheap food, timber, asbestos and other raw materials, 
they see a prospect of lowering their costs of industrial pro- 
duction and beating the United States in the world markets for 
manufactured products. ‘The United States at present enjoys 
widespread unpopularity in Europe as the result of its policy 
in regard to war debts and its protectionist exclusiveness, and 
European opinion is not averse to the prospect of using Russia 
as an instrument for teaching the Republic the lesson that it 
is not commercially and financially omnipotent. Accordingly, 
it may turn out to have been a major error in economic policy 
for Canada to have aligned herself alongside the United States 
as an exponent of rigid economic nationalism. The United 
States, if bereft of foreign markets, could exist and enjoy a 
reasonable measure of prosperity, having lots of fat to live off, 
but, with the Canadian National system gnawing at our fi- 
nancial vitals, our flanks are somewhat lean and we simply 
cannot pay our way nationally without substantial markets 
for our huge exportable surplus of commodities like wheat, 
newsprint, nickel and asbestos. ‘There is, therefore, just a 
grim possibility that we may have become involved in some- 
thing worse than one of the normal trade depressions which 
we have successfully struggled through in the past and that 
remedies of a very special and drastic character may yet have 
to be applied. 

The Easter recess was utilized by the Bennett Ministry to 
hold a conference with the nine provincial governments on the 
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subject of the changes which are to be embodied in the pro- 
jected “Statute of Westminster” for the purpose of bringing 
the legal arrangements of the Commonwealth into conformity 
with existing constitutional and administrative practices. It 
was the result of Mr. Bennett’s acquiescence in the demand of 
Mr. Howard Ferguson that the provinces must be consulted 
about any changes which might affect their status. At the 
Imperial Conference for the same reason after six sections of 
the Statute had been agreed upon a seventh had been left blank 
for the Canadian position to receive exclusive treatment therein. 
The meeting proved a comparatively harmonious gathering 
and none of the provincial representatives created any difficul- 
ties except Premier T'aschereau who, ever suspicious of any 
move which might impair the trustee guardianship of the 
British Parliament for the rights of the French-Canadian mi- 
nority, withheld his approval of the Statute until he had had an 
opportunity for further consultation with his Cabinet. How- 
ever, the Quebec Cabinet soon decided that ample safeguards 
were contained in the section which deals exclusively with the 
case of Canada and which reads as follows: 


(1) Nothing in this act shall be deemed to apply to the 
repeal, amendment or alteration of the British North America 
Acts of 1867 to 1930, or any order, rule or regulation there- 
under. 

(2) The powers conferred by this act upon the Parlia- 
ment of Canada or upon the legislatures of the provinces shall 
be restricted to the enactment of laws in relation to matters 
within the competence of any parliament of Canada or of any 
of the legislatures of the provinces respectively. 

(3) The provisions of Section 2 of this Act (which repeals 
the Colonial Laws Validity Act) sha#l extend to any laws made 
by any of the provinces and to the powers of the legislatures 
of such provinces. 

At the special conference of legal experts held in 1929 the 


Canadian delegates had secured the exemption of the prov- 
inces from the consequences of the proposed repeal of the 
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Colonial Laws Validity Act because they were afraid that 
some of the provinces would object to its elimination in connec- 
tion with their legislation, but at this Ottawa Conference the 
provincial representatives insisted that the repeal apply to 
provincial as well as Federal legislation. Some of the western 
delegates raised the question of Canada securing the right to 
amend her own constitution and Mr. Bennett promised to call 
another conference at an appropriate time to discuss this thorny 
problem. ‘The next step will be for the Federal Parliament 
to endorse the “‘Statute of Westminster’, and once it and the 
other Dominion Parliaments have taken action, the British 
Parliament can proceed to pass it. 
J. A. STEVENSON. 


*. * * * * * 
THE ForTUNES OF THE OTHER DOMINIONS. 


Mr. Howard Ferguson’s blithe words at a London banquet 
when he declared that within a few years the Dominions would 
be ready to deprive Great Britain of her economic leadership, 
must have made rather grim reading for the statesmen, finan- 
ciers and industrial leaders of the said Dominions who are 
growing grey in their efforts to keep their respective barks 
afloat. The cold truth is that grave as are the economic 
troubles of the Mother Country, they are no worse than those 
of some of the Dominions. Australia among the Dominions is 
in by far the most parlous condition, for the situation has been 
drifting from bad to worse since the present year began and 
the economic crisis which has befallen the Commonwealth has 
now been intensified by a condition of political confusion and 
instability which is its natural offspring. The fundamental 
causes of Australia’s troubles are unsound public finance and 
the drastic fall in prices for wool, wheat and other commodities 
which are her chief exports. The farmers have been reduced 
to a mood of despair; unemployment in the urban communities 
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has been mounting steadily and Australian exchange has sunk 
so low that at times the Australian pound has been at a dis- 
count of nearly 20% in London. All sorts of remedies, in- 
cluding a sharp increase of tariff duties, have been tried, but 
there has so far been no brightening of the economic horizon. 
In August, 1930, the Federal Government and seven 
State Governments of Australia at a meeting in Melbourne 
reached a pact known as the Melbourne Agreement to balance 
their budgets and keep them balanced, and to avoid further 
borrowings. But it was unpopular with the more extreme 
Labour elements and in the Labour Ministry of Mr. Scullin, 
which had assumed the direction of Federal affairs some 
months before, there was a powerful minority which disliked 
it. But the fiercest opposition came from the Labour caucus in 
New South Wales and Mr. Lang, the leader of the state 
Labour party, promptly put himself at the head of it. It 
happened that last October the Nationalist administration of 
New South Wales had to seek a new mandate at the polls. Its 
head was Mr. Bavin, a courageous politician who had taken a 
lead in urging retrenchment and had boldly carried a policy 
of ruthless economy in his own state by cutting down the sal- 
aries of civil servants, restoring the 48-hour week and imposing 
a special unemployment relief tax of three pence in the pound 
on wages over 30 shillings per week and all other income. 
Naturally these measures were not popular, and Mr. Lang 
embarked upon a raging campaign in which he made the main 
issue the Melbourne Agreement and its unfairness to the work- 
ing classes of Australia. Mr. Bavin had declared that “It was 
the only possible road of escape from national bankruptcy” and 
also denounced the idea of repudiating Australia’s obligations. 
Mr. Lang took the line that there must also be no kind of 
repudiation of obligations to the wage earners of Australia. 
He argued that the Melbourne Agreement was nothing but a 
conspiracy “to introduce into Australia a policy of lower wages 
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and a gypsy standard of living” to secure for “London Shy- 
locks” a vast war debt incurred on Britain’s behalf, and he 
asserted that the pact had been dictated by “the bailiff of 
London Jewry” in the person of Sir Otto Niemeyer, the repre- 
sentative of the Bank of England, who had come out to give 
Australia advice about her financial troubles. In this cam- 
paign Mr. Lang had the assistance of four members of the 
Scullin Ministry as well as of the redoubtable ex-Premier W. 
M. Hughes; he supplemented his attacks with lavish promises 
to end unemployment, to restore wages to their old level and 
the 44-hour week, and pledged himself to find the necessary 
money elsewhere than in the “money-choked markets of Eng- 
land and America.” ‘The result of the election when the votes 
were counted on October 25th came as a profound shock to 
Conservative elements in Australia and to financial circles in 
London for it was found that the majority of six possessed by 
the Nationalist-Country Party Coalition had been transformed 
into a Labour majority of 20. Mr. Lang at once became 
Premier of New South Wales, and from this event there 
began an aggravation of Australia’s troubles, which is still 
proceeding. 

Mr. Scullin returned from the Imperial Conference with 
no feather in his cap save his successful insistence upon the 
appointment of a native-born Australian, Chief-Justice Isaacs, 
as Governor-General, a move, however, which did not excite 
general enthusiasm. He found his Cabinet torn by factional 
disputes and a welter of baffling problems awaiting solution. 
Before he left. for the Conference he had been bereft of the 
services of his Treasurer, Mr. E. G. Theodore, as the result 
of a verdict of a judicial commission to the effect that, while 
Premier of Queensland, he had been guilty of a serious breach 
of public trust in connection with the purchase by the state of 
a mining property known as the Mungana Mines. Confronted 
with this verdict Mr. Theodore had no alternative but to 
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wthdraw from the Treasurership until he had cleared his name; 
he asserted that the verdict of the Commission had been dic- 
tated by political malice and that he would have no difficulty 
in demonstrating its injustice. But Mr. Scullin, lacking in 
experience as an administrator, found himself helpless without 
Mr. Theodore, who, despite the stain upon his record, is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the ablest and most energetic poli- 
ticians in Australia. Delays in the courts, which Mr. Theodore 
averred had been deliberately planned, had held back 
the lawsuit which was to prove his innocence, but Mr. 
Scullin in despair decided to dispense with this formality, and, 
after securing the approval of the Federal Labour caucus, 
reinstated Mr. Theodore as Treasurer. ‘There was, naturally, 
a bitter outcry of protest in the Opposition Press, but a more 
serious consequence for Mr. Scullin was the decision of two of 
his Ministers, Mr. Lyons, who had been acting Treasurer, and 
Mr. Fenton, that they could not sit in the same Cabinet with 
Mr. Theodore until he had purged himself of the charges made 
against him. Mr. Scullin filled the vacancies and proceeded 
to tackle the desperate financial and economic problems which 
faced the country. But it soon became plain that Mr. Theodore 
was the dominant figure in the Government, and, by all 
accounts, Mr. Scullin, who was at one time reported to be in 
a state of mental and physical collapse, is merely the figurehead 
of the Ministry. 

In February another conference took place at Canberra, 
the capital, and, after a scheme sponsored by Mr. Lang had 
been rejected, an agreement was reached that each Govern- 
ment must balance its Budget within three years and that “an 
appropriate monetary policy” on the lines of a plan proposed 
by Mr. Theodore to restore the level of prices by credit infla- 
tion should be examined by the Treasury and the Common- 
wealth Bank. Following this agreement the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court decreed a ten per cent cut in the salaries of 
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civil servants receiving less than $8,500, the higher salaries 
having been previously reduced. But the Scullin Govern- 
ment found itself unable to comply with the demand of the 
Commonwealth Bank Board that, as the. price of its further 
financial support, it must cut expenditures on social services 
and reduce wages for certain sheltered classes of trades union- 
ists in order to make them share the sacrifices already being 
shouldered by farmers and other less favoured groups. 

As the result of such concessions as it made, the Scullin 
Ministry at once had the extremist elements of the Labour 
party in full cry against it. A group of seven “left wingers” 
in the Federal Parliament hived off from the main body and 
constituted themselves a separate party, holding their own 
meetings and regarding themselves as the nucleus of a new 
industrial Labour party. ‘They held the balance of power and 
harried the distracted Ministry to the best of their ability, but, 
when a vote of censure was forced in March they decided to 
spare the Government’s life and helped it to scrape through by 
the narrow majority of 38 to 33. 

Meanwhile they were working hand in glove with Premier 
Lang who had become more violent than ever and soon gave 
proof of his determination to resort to extreme measures. On 
March 25th he notified Mr. Scullin by wire that he did not 
intend to meet certain interest payments on loans due to the 
London and Westminster Bank on April Ist, and, moreover, 
that he did not contemplate meeting any further interest pay- 
ments. He proceeded to tour his state making vitriolic speeches 
about the selfish greed of British bondholders and _ insisting 
that in the matter of the war debts Britain should give Aus- 
tralia the same rebates as she had accorded to France and 
Italy. Here was repudiation stark and plain,.and in financial 
circles throughout the Commonwealth it was regarded as a 
grim portent. Eminent bankers in London, Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
and others expressed their horror at such developments and 
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the Scullin Ministry was forced to take action. It announced 
at once that it would make good the default of New South 
Wales and, after raising the money to meet the interest due on 
April Ist, it issued a writ against the Government of New 
South Wales to recover the sum which it had advanced. It 
was helped to take this step by the British Government grant- 
ing it a respite of two years for payments of principal on the 
war debt account. Mr. Lang and his allies were enraged, and 
there is now war to the knife between his cohorts and the Scul- 
linites. The latter have read the New South Wales Labour 
party, which has stood almost solidly by Mr. Lang, out of 
their fold and proceeded to form a Labour organization of their 
own in the state. 


Meanwhile Mr. Scullin had submitted to the Federal Par- 
liament a “monetary policy” whose main feature was a fiduci- 
ary note issue of 90 million dollars. This was nothing but 
currency inflation and in the Federal House of Commons the 
Nationalists, led by Mr. J. G. Latham, and the Country Party, 
led by Dr. Earle Page, made common cause against it with 
Mr. W. M. Hughes and Mr. Lyons, the ex-Labour Minister 
who had by this time definitely severed himself from his old 
party. They fought the bill inch by inch but they could not 
prevent its passage by a narrow majority. 


It then had to run the gauntlet of the Senate, where the 
anti-Labour elements, possessing a strong majority, lost little 
time in rejecting the bill on the ground that such a policy of 
inflation would do irreparable harm to Australia’s credit. The 
next move is with the Scullin Ministry; under the terms of the 
Australian constitution it can, after an interval of six weeks 
for consideration, force the Senate to vote again on the bill, 
and, if the same hostile verdict is recorded, it can then claim a 
double dissolution under which there would be a general elec- 
tion for both the Senate and the Commons. There is now no 
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expectation that such a contest can be avoided, and it promises 
to be one of the most bitter political battles ever fought in 
Australia. The anti-Labour elements, however, realize that 
the defeat of the Labour party will require a consolidation of 
all their forces, and, accordingly, they have decided to sink 
their differences and to unite under the leadership of Mr. 
Lyons, the ex-Labourite. His record shows him to be a poli- 
tician of considerable courage and resources; he is now touring 
the country and arraigning the Scullin Ministry as only a little 
less dangerous to Australia’s fortunes than Mr. Lang and his 
allies. All the conservative elements in the country are lined 
up behind him, and there is hope that when the election comes 
he will be able to detach a considerable number of the saner 
Labourites. Mr. Lang, meanwhile, continues his merry career. 
He has found time to become involved in a violent controversy 
with Sir Philip Game, the Lieutenant-Governor of New South 
Wales, whose recall he has demanded because he will not pro- 
vide him with a majority in the Upper House of the state 
through the appointment of his nominees. 

Throughout Australia there is to-day a feeling of embit- 
tered disgust of the antics and follies of the ruling tribe of 
politicians, and, as a consequence, there has developed a gen- 
erous crop of secessionist movements. Influential elements both 
in South Australia and in West Australia wish to emancipate 
their states from the control of Canberra, and in the country 
districts of New South Wales there are two lively secessionist 
insurrections. Both aim at escape from the domination of the 
Labour elements which have their chief strength in the great 
city of Sydney, but, while the movement in the Riverina dis- 
trict seeks to transfer the allegiance of its territory to Victoria, 
the other, whose scene is the northern and western districts, 
aspires to the creation of a completely new state. Australian 
affairs, therefore, are in a precious muddle and, while the 
ejection of the Scullin Ministry from office might improve the 
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outlook, the process of cure promises to be both long and 
painful. 

New Zealand, like Australia, is involved in serious econo- 
mic difficulties from the collapse of world prices for her chief 
exports, wool, mutton and dairy products, but she has not yet 
come near to the desperate straits of her sister Dominion. Her 
financial policy had been conducted with greater wisdom; over- 
seas borrowings, although heavy, had been kept down to man- 
ageable dimensions, and her general economic structure is 
sounder. Half her population is not contained in four large 
cities and her Labour party is led by men of comparatively 
moderate views. No small part of her troubles, indeed, are 
due to the close association of her banking system with that of 
Australia; the rate of exchange in London was immediately 
affected by the fall in Australian exchange. The fortunes of 
the smaller Dominion, therefore, are almost certain to be 
troubled until some solution is found for the Australian 
impasse. 

The Government is at present in the hands of the United 
Party, which, since the death of its founder, the veteran Sir 
Joseph Ward, a year ago, has been led by the present Premier, 
Mr. G. W. Forbes. Mr. Forbes is not a man of meteoric intel- 
lectual gifts, and lacks the vigorous energy and ripe experi- 
ence of his predecessor; he is rated a cautious and_ honest- 
minded politician who will not stray far from the beaten paths. 
His government is dependent for its tenure of office upon the 
support of the Labour party and some independents, and is, 
therefore, exposed to the taunts and criticisms which all minor- 
ity administrations have to face. It has had to cope with the 
problem of a sharp decline in revenues, and has had to tackle 
the unpopular task of enforcing stern economies. It has 
applied the economic axe most vigorously to the defence esti- 
mates; indeed the country’s defence system, which was based 
on a scheme of compulsory training for all males, has been 
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virtually wiped out and the only surviving relics are a small 
headquarters staff and the secondary school cadets. It has 
even abandoned the volunteer system which at one time it con- 
templated setting up as an alternative to compulsory training. 
For dealing with the unemployment problem, which is quite 
serious in certain districts, the Government has created a per- 
manent board with the Minister of Labour as chairman, and 
with a strong personnel representing employers and employed, 
and both primary and secondary industries. ‘This Board has 
been allocated a special fund raised partly by a tax of 30 shil- 
lings per annum payable, with certain exemptions, by every 
male over 20, and partly from the Consolidated Fund. Under 
its auspices a number of relief works have been carried on and, 
although it has been the target of much criticism because of the 
high rates of pay for relief work, is has been operating with 
reasonable success. 

The Forbes Ministry, although it managed to win a seat 
at a by-election last winter from the Reform party, does not 
enjoy widespread popularity in hard times like these, and leads 
a somewhat precarious existence. It is accused of being under 
the control of its Labour allies, and it is argued that, since the 
three-party system is a fatal obstacle to stable government, it 
should be ended by a fusion of the United and Reform parties, 
which seem on the surface to have few fundamental divergen- 
cies in their policies and ideals. The Evening Post, an inde- 
pendent paper, which reflects a substantial body of public 
opinion, has been persistently advocating such a fusion. The 
Forbes Government maintains the attitude that any proposals 
made for fusion by Mr. Coates, the ex-premier who leads the 
Reform party, will be considered. Mr. Coates, however, has 
expressed the view that there are vital differences of principle 
between the two parties which do not admit of compromise 
upon his part; his chief leutenant, Mr. Downie Stewart, the 
ablest politician in his party, has also pronounced against it 
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on the ground that a fusion between the United and Reform 
parties to oppose Labour would be deeply resented; he sees 
that an alliance between the more conservative parties has not 
prevented Labour coming to power in Australia, and that a 
like result might follow in New Zealand. Mr. Stewart favours 
a National Government composed of all three parties, which 
he considers is demanded by the urgency of the present econo- 
mic crisis. Support for such a project has been accumulating 
and if, when Parliament meets in June, the present Govern- 
ment does not give evidence of a greater capacity for extricat- 
ing the country from its troubles than it has so far shown, the 
demand for a National Government may become irresistible. 

South Africa has so far not been affected by economic de- 
pression of the same severity as has befallen Australia and 
Canada. The fundamental reason for its escape is the domi- 
nant part played in its economic life by the gold industry, 
which even gets an impetus from falling prices. But this does 
not mean that economic conditions are wholly satisfactory; 
there is much unemployment in many urban communities, and 
the farmers have been affected seriously by the drop in the price 
of wool and other products. The Hertzog Government has 
found itself faced with an acute budget problem, because dur- 
ing the past year a substantial deficit has accumulated and 
new taxation is inevitable. But the economic difficulties, slight 
as they may be compared with those of other countries, have 
been sufficiently great to affect adversely the fortunes of the 
government headed by General Hertzog,which has been known 
as “The Pact Administration”. The pact from which it de- 
rived its sobriquet was formed at the general election of 1924 
between the Nationalist and Labour groups for the purpose 
of defeating General Smuts and his South African party. 
When the victorious coalition carried the country General 
Hertzog allotted three seats in his Cabinet to Colonel Creswell, 
the Labourite leader, and his lieutenants, retaining the others 
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for his own Nationalist followers. But, three years ago the 
Labour party was split into two warring factions; one, con- 
trolled by the Trade Union leaders, took sharp issue with the 
policy of the Hertzog Administration and went into open 
opposition, while the other, led by Colonel Creswell, remained 
loyal to the “Pact.” As a consequence of this split, Labour 
suffered heavily at the general election of 1929. But the 
Hertzog Government was able to achieve a slight improvement 
in its Parliamentary position and so far during its term of 
office, which is about half run, it has possessed a comfortable 
majority in both Houses; the difficulties which it has encoun- 
tered with its native policies and other problems has not seri- 
ously shaken its position. But the Labour elements which have 
been supporting it have been growing increasingly restless, 
and at a convention which they held early this year a decision 
was reached calculated to undermine the political structure 
which has been the basis of the government of South Africa for 
the last six years. The delegates of the pro-Hertzog faction 
passed a resolution that the “Pact” with the Nationalists must 
end not later than January 1, 1932; Colonel Creswell and his 
Labour colleague, Mr. Sampson, who protested against the 
severance of relations with the Nationalists, are now under 
definite notice that they must leave the Hertzog Cabinet at 
some time to be determined by the party’s executive. Their 
departure, when it comes, will not be regretted by the straight 
sect of Nationalists who are highly conservative in their econo- 
mic views and have been grumbling consistently about the 
concessions necessary as the price of continued Labour support. 
General Hertzog will then probably proceed to reorganize his 
Ministry on a purely Nationalist basis, and he would still 
command a small majority in the House of Assembly even if 
both the Labour factions voted their full strength with the 
South African party. 

But grave doubts are entertained whether the two factions 
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of the Labour party will be able to show the spirit of accom- 
modation and forgiveness which could bring about internal 
solidarity and permit a recovery of the party’s parliamentary 
strength. A new fissure, moreover, has been opened in the 
Labour ranks over the native problem, arising from the sharp 
divergence of opinion which exists among the white trades 
unionists about their relation with the coloured workers. It is 
mainly a geographical cleavage, for, while in the Cape Prov- 
ince many trades unions either admit non-whites to member- 
ship or give recognition to non-white unions affiliated to their 
own, in the Transvaal the great bulk of white labour opinion is 
adamant about maintaining the colour bar in labour organiza- 
tions. Not long ago, a Trades Union Congress held at Cape 
Town decided by a large majority to form a national central 
body to be manned by representatives of the existing Trades 
Union Congress and the Cape Federation of Labour; a dis- 
senting minority of Cape delegates, however, stood out for a 
co-operative organization on a provincial basis through dislike 
of the Northerners’ attitude on the coloured question, and some 
of the dissentients have since formed an Independent Labour 
party which admits coloured people to its membership. Many 
of the Transvaal Labourites are resentful of this move, and 
one of their spokesmen soon afterwards declared that the new 
central body could secure the support of himself and his fol- 
lowers only if it dropped the “unadulterated socialist objectives 
taught by imported leaders who did not understand the coun- 
try” and ceased “coquetting with communism in the native 
kraals.” 

The Labour elements have always been suspicious of the 
South African party which General Smuts leads because it 
contains most of the mining magnates and captains of industry 
and finance, whose interests perpetually conflict with those of 
their employees. It is doubtful, therefore, if General Smuts 
and his party could manage to achieve any working arrange- 
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ment with Labour for the next general election. ‘They are, 
however, greatly encouraged by recent developments and dis- 
cern evidence that the popularity of the Hertzog Ministry is 
steadily waning. Like all governments which put forward 
the claim to be the only reliable architect of national prosperity, 
_ it is now being grimly reminded of its glowing promises and 
confronted with proof of its incapacity to fulfil them. It has, 
moreover, to face a further complication through the emergence 
of a new party styled “The National Workers and Farmers 
Union.” Its founder and leader, Dr. Steenkampf, is an ener- 
getic politician who sits in the House of Assembly for the 
district of Namaqualand, a huge and sparsely settled territory 
in the northwest corner of the Cape Province. He has been a 
zealous champion of the unemployed and the “poor whites,” 
and is said to have acumulated a substantial following among 
them. His programme is of a decidedly radical texture, for, 
while he puts in the forefront the ideal of keeping South 
Africa a white man’s country, he advocates the establishment of 
a state bank, a lavish scheme of new public enterprises as a 
remedy for unemployment, and the utilization of the profits 
of the Orange River diamond fields, which are partly in his 
constituency, for the benefit of the blacks who work them. It 
is at present impossible to forecast what support the new party 
will attract, but it will probably draw some extreme labour 
elements as well as a “‘poor white” Africander vote which in 
recent elections has mainly gone Nationalist. Its advent will 
have less effect upon the fortunes of the South African party 
than upon those of its rivals, and if it meets with even a modest 
amount of success, General Smuts will probably be the real 
beneficiary. 

But the tremendous problem of the relations of the white 
and black races seems no nearer a solution than it was three 
years ago when it was first thrown into the political arena. 
The dissatisfaction of the coloured folk with their present 
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economic and political status remains acute; it simmers in sub- 
terranean channels, but at intervals it boils up to the surface 
in riots and demonstrations which set the nerves of white South 
-Africans on edge. The Hertzog Ministry has so far not been 
able to make any real headway with its programme of native 
legislation. Its proposal to take away from the coloured people 
of the Cape Province the limited franchise which they have 
enjoyed for years has aroused the opposition of all the enlight- 
ened elements in the Union, and General Smuts and the great 
majority of his party have ranged themselves firmly against it. 
Meanwhile, the passage of this franchise bill is blocked because 
it involves an amendment of the constitution, and there is 
not available for the Hertzog Ministry the two-thirds major- 
ity of the joint vote of both houses which are required for 
adoption of such an amendment. General Smuts favours a 
much more enlightened brand of native policy than does 
Premier Hertzog, but the liberalism of the former’s attitude 
threatens him with an erosion of support in what was formerly 
one of his chief strongholds. The people of Natal, who have 
always prided themselves on their thoroughly British charac: 
ter and their faithful devotion to the Imperialist faith, dishke 
acutely the tendencies of Dutch Nationalism; but there are 
signs that the fear of Dutch domination is gradually becoming 
submerged in another more potent fear which is a consequence 
of the serious racial riots occurring in Durban last year. There 
were no more enthusiastic supporters of various repressive 
measures which the Hertzog Ministry introduced to put a curb 
upon native agitation than the Natalian members of the South 
African party, and, as a result, the Nationalists are beginning 
to hope that a large body of Natalian voters will desert General 
Smuts through a desire to help General Hertzog in putting 
through a more conservative solution of the native problem. 
But both in Natal and elsewhere there is considerable support 
for the idea that General Hertzog and General Smuts, bury- 
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ing their differences, should form a national Government with 
the avowed object of evolving a permanent solution of the 
native problem on a basis acceptable to all the white elements 
and reasonably fair to the natives. A general election, how- 
ever, need not come until 1934 and there is room in the interval 
for more than one change in the tide of political fortune. 
Strange to relate, the Irish Free State is probably in as 
healthy an economic condition as any of the Dominions. The 
great majority of its population are small farmers, and, while 
their incomes have shrunk as the result of the fall in the prices 
of agricultural products, they are managing to weather the 
present economic blizzard in fairly satisfactory fashion. ‘The 
Cosgrave Ministry is still dependent for its existence upon the 
support of the Labour and Independent groups, but, accord- 
ing to the evidence of bye-elections, it has been gaining rather 
than losing strength in the country. The energetic Minister 
of Agriculture, Mr. Hogan, is doing wonders for the improve- 
ment of agricultural methods and marketing organization, and 
the policy of selective tariffs, planned to encourage industries 
which have had a reasonable justification, is meeting with as 
much success as could be hoped for. Mr. De Valera and his 
Fianna Fail party are still active in their opposition to the 
Government and are telling the voters that the failure of the 
Irish delegates at the late Imperial Conference to wring 
further concessions from the British Government in the direc- 
tion of complete independence is fresh proof that they are the 
pliant tools of the wicked British. But the politicians who 
lead Fianna Fail, while they are exploiting every grievance 
in the country, have also become realists, and, as the attainment 
of. office is their chief goal, they have been moderating their 
tone on many issues with a view of gaining votes from people 
who do not favour a Republic but are dissatisfied with the 
Cosgrave administration. The old spirit of violence occasion- 
ally flares in such episodes as the shots fired not long ago at 
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Mr. Cosgrave’s car, but there is every proof that the Irish Free 
State has undergone in ten years a remarkable transforma- 
tion from a lawless and disordered community into a peaceful 
and comparatively contented society. 
J. A. STEVENSON. 
* * % Ea * 8 


PARLIAMENT AND PEOPLE IN CANADA. 


There is a growing conviction in this country that our 
present system of parliamentary government is unduly cum- 
brous, and that it does not encourage effectiveness and despatch 
in the performance of the functions of legislation. Certain 
forms and modes of procedure for the transaction of public 
business have been preserved from an earlier day when the 
volume of work to be performed by Parliament was but a small 
fraction of that which now confronts it. 

There would seem to have been little justification, for 
instance, for prolonging the debate on the Address in reply to 
the Speech from the Throne from March 16th to April 21st. 
Apart from the addresses of a very few ‘front benchers’ the 
debate was most unedifying. The debate on the address has 
come to be regarded as an opportunity for criticizing the policy 
of the administration. It enables members, who feel under 
obligation to do so, to demonstrate to their constituents that 
they are most active in the promotion of the interests of the 
country in general and of the good folks at home in particular. 
But none would be so rash as to suggest that the debate changes 
a vote in the House, or even in the constituencies, and seldom 
is it productive of proposals which could with advantage be 
incorporated in legislation or in administrative policy. 

At a time when the country is passing through one of the 
most critical periods in its history, one is impressed with the 
futility and incongruity of such a discussion. There may be 
reasonable doubts regarding the extent to which governments 
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can cure or alleviate the ills of unemployment or can relieve 
the burden created by world-wide economic depression. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that the debate on the address of this session 
has made no contribution to that end. The government is not 
capable of determining the time to be devoted to such a discus- 
sion; more depends on the attitude of the Opposition groups. 
If it could be demonstrated that the prolonging of the debate 
unduly was ‘poor politics’, the abuse would be stopped. It is 
our opinion that the Prime Minister suffered no loss of public 
esteem by absenting himself from much of this discussion. 
The practice of prolonging the debate on the Address is 
of relatively recent origin. During the days of Macdonald and 
Laurier it seldom exceeded two or three days. It is extremely 
doubtful if the extension of the discussion has promoted the 
public interest. Here is one of the ancient, forms of parlia- 
mentary procedure which might profitably be modified or 
abandoned. ‘The Address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne is merely a polite gesture and is not legally necessary. 
The Speech itself had formal justification in indicating the 
reasons for the summons of parliament—although it may be 
questioned whether this formality is necessary—but, according 
to Anson “the addresses in answer are non-essential forms.” 
We in Canada have unnecessarily clogged the legislative ma- 
chine by giving the Debate on the Address precedence over all 
other business, thus preventing the introduction and discussion 
of public measures. ‘T'wo changes might be made; the British 
practice of permitting other business to be transacted before 
the adoption of the address would speed up our legislative 
processes and would provide grist for the Senate mill much 
earlier in the session. If we are to have a lengthy debate on 
the Address, there may be advantage in borrowing from the 
United States the practice of taking as delivered in Congress 
speeches which are written and given to the proper officer to be 
printed in the Congressional Record. The time of the House 
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would be saved and the member could have printed copies of 
his speech for distribution among his constituents. Any modi- 
fication of the procedure of the House which will reduce the 
time devoted to the Address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne will tend to improve the esteem in which the House 
is held. 

There has been obvious since the advent of the present 
ministry a tendency to place emphasis on administration rather 
than on legislation. Authority was obtained from parliament, 
for instance, for the exercise by the cabinet council of functions 
with respect to the tariff which had formerly been performed 
by parliament. The centre of governmental gravity has shifted 
from parliament to the cabinet, and the change is symbolic of 
the restoration of political stability such as has not been known 
since 1921. Assured of a clear majority in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Bennett is not under the necessity of making adjust- 
ments and compromises which confronted his predecessor. The 
House of Commons, therefore, is not likely to weigh as heavily 
politically as it did during the Liberal régime. 

There is justification for this position. The election of last 
July cannot be interpreted correctly otherwise than as a man- 
date to effect an increase in tariff rates for the protection of 
Canadian industry. That decision may prove to have been wise 
or unwise. ‘There are many, however, whose thinking is not 
affected by party association, who believe that until the policy 
of tariff increase has been given a fair trial its merits or defects 
cannot be determined. There is, therefore, an inclination to 
become impatient with the Opposition in so far as their criti- 
cisms are lacking in constructive suggestion. ‘The electors 
indicated that they wished to try a policy of higher protection. 
They are entitled to have their wish translated into action; 
should the policy fail, there will be a day of reckoning. In the 
meantime, let us get on with the business of government. The 
Parliament of Canada must not be permitted to sink in popular 
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esteem to the position occupied by Congress in public opinion 
in the United States. 
D. McA. 


* *K * * * * 
A REPUBLIC IN SPAIN. 


Is Alfonso XIII destined to be the last of the Bourbons? 
‘Castles in Spain’ have always worn an aspect of insecurity, 
and the palaces of Spanish royalty seem to be true to type. 
Although for more than a year there had been ominous rum- 
blings of discontent in the kingdom which the native-born 
American associates with Ferdinand and Isabella, the swift 
and sudden collapse of the monarchy and the establishment of 
a republic during the week of April 12th created genuine 
surprise. 

This is not Spain’s first experiment with a republic. After 
the downfall of Napoleon, the Spanish Bourbon, Ferdinand 
VII, recovered the throne from which he had been expelled 
to make room for the Emperor’s brother, Joseph, and set out 
to establish an absolute and revolutionary system of govern- 
ment. The long reign of Isabella II brought no credit to the 
monarchy and ended in the exile of the Queen in 1868; the 
process of disintegration continued under her successor, 
Amodeo of Savoy, and by 1873 monarchy had fallen of its 
own sheer weight of ignominy and incapacity. Among states- 
men of the first Republic Castelar is still honoured as patriot 
and orator. But two stormy years, marked by insurrection and 
intrigue—no fewer than five presidents held the post of chief 
executive—sufficed to convince the Spanish people that a 
monarchy, with all its faults, was preferable to a republic. The 
Army, always a force of the greatest significance politically 
in Spain, had not taken kindly to the republic, and, largely by 
reason of its intervention through one Primo de Rivera, the 
House of Bourbon was again restored, this time in the person 
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of Alphonso XII, grandson of Ferdinand VII. Ten troubled 
years followed and in November, 1885, Alphonso died leaving 
two daughters. In the following May his widow gave birth to 
a son, Alphonso XIII, a king from the hour of his birth. 

It was but natural that this royal child, because of his 
unique position, should attract wide attention both within 
Spain and beyond the kingdom. During the infancy and 
youth of the heir, his mother, an Austrian Archduchess, acted 
as Queen-Regent, and, with the loyal support of the church, 
preserved the throne for the House of Bourbon. When he had 
attained his sixteenth year, Alfonso was declared to be legally 
of age and assumed the duties of sovereign. It is difficult to 
realize that this man of forty-five has actually ruled his king- 
dom for a period which began one year only after the death 
of Queen Victoria. To have maintained his throne for nearly 
thirty years during a time of turmoil and upheaval unprece- 
dented in the history of Kurope is no mean achievement, and 
testifies to the extraordinary skill and political acumen of 
Alphonso XIIT. 

Why, then, should the throne now be engulfed in disaster? 
Having piloted the ancient, weather-beaten craft, “Monarchy,” 
past the rocks of political turbulence on which older and more 
experienced mariners of his day were ship-wrecked, why should 
Alphonso founder when, seemingly, the sea was clear? But 
the signs of peace and tranquillity in Spain during the past two 
years have been deceptive, as they may prove to be in countries 
other than Spain. 

Following the restoration of the monarchy in the wake of 
the First Republic, a new constitution was drafted, and to its 
maintenance Alphonso XII was pledged. But, as is the 
manner of the Spanish, immediately the constitution was 
adopted it was promptly forgotten. It presumed to protect the 
subject from arbitrary arrest and taxation; it vested legisla- 
tive authority in the King and a Parliament composed of an 
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Upper and Lower Chamber. One-half of the members of the 
Upper House, the Senators, were elected from a limited group; 
the other half were appointed by the King or were representa- 
tives of the Royal family, the Church, the Army and Navy and 
the Grandees. ‘The constitution of the Senate gave the King 
practical control over legislative processes and placed a defi- 
nite limit to the operation of democratic principles. For 
twenty-one years Spain maintained the forms of parliamentary 
government, but the system lent itself to the most serious 
corruption. It has yet to be demonstrated that the British 
method of parliamentary control of public affairs can be 
adopted with success by peoples with the tradition and tem- 
perament of the Spaniard and the Italian. Disaster in 
Morocco and political corruption at home brought the parlia- 
mentary system into disrepute and in 1923 the army inter- 
vened again to introduce stability in government. Another 
Primo de Rivera, nephew of the restorer of monarchy and 
Military Governor of Barcelona, became the instrument of 
peaceful revolution. 

The new administration was avowedly a dictatorship, sup- 
ported by the army and by the force of public opinion which 
had observed the obvious signs of the inability of parliamentary 
ministers to govern. ‘The new broom swept clean; order was 
restored; life and property were protected; the public services 
were greatly improved; a separatist movement in Catalonia, 
the Ireland of Spain, was stifled by the extension of municipal 
self-government. In 1925 the military dictatorship assumed 
certain of the outward forms of civil government. A cabinet 
was established, dominated, of course, by Primo de Rivera. 
The constitution had been suspended; Primo and his ministers 
were the government and Alphonso was obliged to acquiesce; 
it was suggested that he secretly aided and abetted the move- 
ment as a means of retaining the crown. Personal liberty was 
invaded; the press was subjected to a rigorous censorship; 
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workmen were denied the right to strike, but,withal, the country 
seemed to present evidences of capable government. 

Acceptable as a dictatorship may be for an emergency, it 
becomes heavy as a steady diet. The very efficiency of the 
de Rivera régime created enmities; liberal sentiment regarded 
it as hopelessly reactionary; the younger generation did not 
willingly accept the prospect of being deprived indefinitely 
of the right of participating in government. By January, 
1930, de Rivera, wearied and exhausted, felt obliged to bow 
before the rising tide of hostility and resigned. Retiring to 
Paris, he lived for only two montks. 

During the period of the Directorate two significant 
forces made their appearance. Control of parliamentary 
government had alternated between the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive parties. Socialism now obtained a foothold in Spain and 
made rapid progress, particularly among the university stu- 
dents and the ‘intellectuals’. Many became convinced that 
neither of the old parties could offer effective resistance to 
the absolutism of the dictatorship. As early as 1910 there was 
evidence of a republican movement, based on the conviction 
that democratic government could not be brought into har- 
mony with monarchy represented by Alphonso XIII. Under 
the inspiration of Alejandro Lerroux, Young Republican 
Clubs were formed throughout the length and breadth of Spain 
and attracted many of those who had become dissatisfied alike 
with the dictatorship and with the old political parties. 

A successor to General Primo was found in General Don 
Damasco Berenguer, the Head of the King’s Household. 
While the form of government remained unchanged, it was 
now clear that the King was the real Dictator and resentment 
caused by the old and the new dictatorship became directed to 
the person of the monarch. A former Conservative Prime 
Minister, Senor Sanchez Guerra, declared publicly that the 
king had lost the confidence of his people and had violated his 
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constitutional agreement with his subjects. Republicanism 
gained recruits from all classes and parties and became the 
most serious menace to the monarchy. It now became the 
policy of the King and the new Dictator to attempt to placate 
the people and to destroy the foundation of the anti-monarch- 
ist movement. ‘The censorship of the press was relaxed, but 
that provided only greater liberty for the discussion of public 
affairs. It now became necessary to promise an election and 
the re-constitution of parliament, which had not assembled 
since 1928. Meanwhile, the forces of Republicanism, Social- 
ism and Catalonian separatism and discontent were merging to 
create a formidable opposition to the crown. ‘The Berenguer 
government then resorted to repression; Barcelona University 
was closed because of the anti-Royalist activities of the stu- 
dents; many of the Republican leaders were sent to prison, and 
towards the end of the year it became necessary to proclaim 
martial law. 

The election of the new Cortes or Parliament had been 
promised to take place in March and assurances were given 
that the election should be ‘free’. Count Romanones, one of 
the leaders of the Liberal party, announced that it was his 
intention, after the election of the new Cortes, to demand the 
convocation of a constituent Cortes which should consider the 
form of the constitution and the relations which should subsist 
between king and his people. ‘This declaration brought about 
the fall of the Berenguer government on February 14th and 
with it the cancellation of the elections. A new government 
was formed from those elements of the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive parties which remained loyal to the crown under the lead- 
ership of Admiral Aznar, but its function was regarded prim- 
arily to be the restoration of constitutional government and 
the provision of legal means by which the constitution of 1876 
might be considered in the light of the new situation. The issue 
was now clearly drawn between Monarchists and Republicans. 
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The municipal elections being held throughout Spain on April 
12th were regarded as likely to be significant in indicating the 
trend of public opinion. When they resulted in an overwhelm- 
ing majority for the Republicans, the Aznar ministry discerned 
clearly the hand-writing on the wall and advised the King to 
withdraw as a means by which civil disturbance and possibly 
bloodshed might be avoided. 

It would seem that Alphonso escaped the consequences 
of political turmoil which engulfed other of the crowned heads 
of Kurope during the Great War only to encounter the more 
serious repercussions of economic discontent. Spain has not 
been exempt from the blight of unemployment. Most serious, 
however, has been the decline in the value of the peseta and 
the consequent increase in prices. By the middle of April the 
peseta had declined to nearly one-half its par value. Monarchy 
in Spain has derived its chief support from the Church and 
the Army; it had, in large measure, ceased to appeal to the 
imagination of the people, and had made no attempt to enlist 
the support of the professional classes, lawyers, journalists, 
university professors, who exercised a powerful influence in 
moulding public opinion. The crown and its agencies (exclud- 
ing the Church) possessed no effective means of counteracting 
the subtle and continuous propaganda which had destroyed the 
foundations of the institution of monarchy, and, when the 
leaders of the Army saw the approach of the inevitable and 
were willing to accept it, there remained no resource on which 
the King could reply. 

The municipal elections were held on Sunday, April 12th; 
on the Tuesday following a Republican government was in- 
stalled under the presidency of Alcola Zamora, a lawyer who 
had given himself unreservedly to the cause of reform and who 
had been imprisoned by Berenguer last December. Associated 
with him are Alejandro Lerroux, pioneer of the Republican 
movement, as Minister of Foreign Affairs; Miguel Maura, a 
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son of the former Conservative Prime Minister, as Minister of 
the Interior; Indalecio Prieto, described as the Danton of the 
Spanish Revolution, as Minister of Finance; Professor de los 
Rios, of the University of Madrid, as Minister of Justice; 
Largo Caballero, housepainter and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Trades Unions, as Minister of Labour. 
The new ministry seems to have created an excellent impression. 
Its first task will be to arrange for the election of a Cortes, 
which, it may be expected, will consider the urgent problem 
of the revision of the constitution of 1876. 

In the meantime, Alphonso has found a refuge in the 
vicinity of Paris. He has not ceased to be a factor in the 
domestic politics of Spain. In withdrawing from his kingdom 
he was careful to avoid a formal surrender of the rights which 
he may claim inhere in his family. It may be expected that 
for a time new ministers, devoted to the ideal of a Spanish 
Republic and representing virtually every class in the nation, 
will bring to the solution of the acute problems of government 
a freshness and vigour which recent Spanish ministries have 
lacked. But should they fail to carry their people with them 
in their policies of reform, they may be assured that the con- 
summate political skill and reckless courage of the exiled 
monarch will be devoted to the aggravation of their embarrass- 
ment. He would be rash, indeed, who would predict that the 
last of the Bourbons has reigned in Spain. 

D. McA. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Humanism in Religion Examined. By R. J. Hutcheon. Pub- 
lished by the Meadville Theological School, Chicago, 
1980. 


Professor R. J. Hutcheon, a Queen’s graduate in Arts 
and Theology of the middle ’90’s and now professor of The 
Philosophy and Psychology of Religion in Meadville Theolo- 
gical College, Chicago, has recently added to the number of his 
published works a small but timely volume of 90 octavo pages 
on Humanism. Within this compass he has packed a great 
many of the things which both students and the general reader 
wish to know about a movement which during recent years has 
won so large a following on the campus and among thoughtful 
people who can no longer accept the supernaturalism and 
other presuppositions of traditional Christianity. The chapter 
headings indicate fairly well the scope of the discussion and 
the matters treated in the book. Following a brief introduction 
they are: The Historical Background—The Humanistic In- 
terpretation of Religion—The Reaction against Humanism— 
The Values Overlooked by Humanism—Humanism Coming 
of Age—and, Facing the Future. 

Two things mark the treatment throughout—an apprecia- 
tion of the values of Humanism and a frank recognition of its 
limitations. The background out of which to-days’ Humanism 
arose provides an avenue of sympathetic and appreciative 
approach. Obviously no movement could make such rapid 
headway unless it promised an escape from conclusions which, 
however inevitable they had seemed for the moment, are repel- 
lent to the human spirit. The latter half of the 19th century 
had shorn man of much of the dignity and pre-eminence 
with which earlier modes of thought had invested him. The 
science of the period had made much of the current theology 
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untenable and it had bound man in an iron chain of mechanical 
causation which left him powerless to direct In any measure 
the process of his own evolution. Against so depressing a 
philosophy Humanism was one phase of the spirit’s protest. 
So far it was good and necessary, and the author’s attitude at 
this point is indicated by a sentence in his preface. “It ought 
to be the policy of those who think it inadequate as a philosophy 
of life, not to denounce it or be frightened by it, but rather to 
get as much good as possible from it. When earnest, intelli- 
gent men contend eagerly for a way of life, we may be sure 
that they are emphasizing truths that have not been adequately 
faced by the people at large and that it will be worth our while 
to give them a patient hearing.” 

How far the Humanists succeeded in achieving their pur- 
pose—in making terms with science, in finding a securer base 
than the old supernaturalism from which to defend and re- 
organize human values? Has the baby been thrown out with 
the bath? Professor Hutcheon would never say so, but he 
writes, “it will be necessary to subject to mild criticism the 
pronouncements of some distinguished ‘humanists’, but the 
criticism will not be directed against the emphasis on man as 
the centre of his own world .. . but only against their failure 
to relate man adequately to the cosmic process of which he is 
the outcome”. In chapter V he gives particulars of this failure. 
Humanists do not sufficiently recognize the religious feeling 
of dependence or at least they fail frequently “to allow the fact 
to penetrate to their deeper feeling or to determine their ulti- 
mate thinking’. They do not sufficiently recognize the im- 
portance of the overbeliefs which play so large a part in 
directing human action and which are not mere superstitions 
but a phase of that universal “illusionism” of humanity which 
“actually creates objective reality”. And Humanists signally 
fail to recognize the significance of religious values “such as 
faith, mystical union, repentence, resignation, reverence, wor- 
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ship, etc. Nor do they stress adequately “the difficulty of 
remaking human nature or the need of inward cleansing or the 
significance of the crisis in the growth of personality ... The 
stress they lay on science seems to indicate that their main hope 
for the future lies in a more informed, more critical, and more 
widespread use of human intelligence”. They expect more from 
cognitive life than long experience encourages us to hope for. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is that before Humanism 
can be well launched on its career of remaking human nature 
it must acquire a more adequate psychology, some elements of 
which are noted, and a more enduring philosophical basis than 
is provided by Evolutionary Naturalism. But when this is 
done along the line Professor Hutcheon suggests, what then? 
Will it still be Humanism? Will we not discover that in sur- 
mounting its defects it has become indistinguishable from the 
central and permanent current of Historic Christianity. One 
regret the reader will have as he puts down this valuable con- 
tribution to the growing literature of the subject is that it was 
not issued in a form more in keeping with its worth. 


J.R. W. 


Unitive Protestantism. By John T. McNeill. The Abingdon 
Press: New York, 1980. VIII, pp. 338. $3. 


Among the many volumes which have appeared in recent 
years dealing with one phase or another of the church union 
issue, two stand out as presentations of scholarly worth, 
Christian Unity by Professor Slosser of Western Seminary, 
Pittsburg, and Unitive Protestantism by Professor McNeill, 
onetime professor of European History at Queen’s, now of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 

The scholarship of Dr. McNeill’s work is unquestioned. 
No sweeping generalizations or unwarranted conclusions will 
be found here, but every deduction is a valid inference based on 
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a thoroughgoing study of original documents. Thus the volume 
is a valuable contribution to modern church history, a field 
which has been indifferently worked as yet. No phenomenon 
pertinent to the subject in hand has been overlooked in this 
exhaustive inquiry. 


But its major significance lies in its restoration of balances. 
As the author points out, the traditional and commonly held 
current view of Protestantism is that which thinks of it in 
terms of “individualism” and “nationalism”. The sixteenth 
century religious revolt led to the rise of numerous independent 
national churches and introduced the new doctrine of the indi- 
vidual priesthood of believers. As a matter of fact, as Pro- 
fessor McNeill clearly shows, the original Reformers were 
deeply concerned with the social values of religion. “The com- 
munion of the faithful with their Head and with one another” 
was primary in the thinking of Luther. In respect of the 
inclusive communion of believers, the catholicity of the Re- 
formers’ conception of the church in the sense of universality, 
and the conciliar as against the monarchical view of church 
government, the incipient Protestant movement demonstrated 
a unitive principle which later generations have for the most 
part completely overlooked. 


A careful analysis is given of the various concrete en- 
deavours in the direction of reunion which have marked the life 
of the church during the past one hundred years. Of special 
interest are the unions which have been effectively consum- 
mated in Canada, Scotland and South India. In South India 
alone have we an illustration of unification where both epis- 
copal and non-episcopal groups were parties to the union. 


A timely note of warning is sounded in reference to the 
motivation of church union projects. There is a danger in the 
analogy of big business “mergers”... Size as such does not count 
in religious affairs. The optimistic assumption that denomina- 
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tions as such are pernicious and that a general extinction of 
denominational lines in great church mergers is desirable, is 
an over-easy solution of an infinitely complex problem. 

The chief ground for hope is the fact of a rapidly growing 
and widespread disposition toward union in the churches. It 
is this deep feeling for “communion of Believers’ which must 
supply the guarantee of hope in a future reunited church. 


JOHN S. CoRNETT. 


Locke, Berkeley, Hume. By C. R. Morris. Oxford University 
Press, 1931. Pp. 174. $1.75. 


This able if somewhat dessicated volume gives an excellent 
short treatment of the great triad of British empiricists. Locke, 
the Englishman of the three, appropriately adopted the ‘his- 
torical, plain method’ of what he thinks is a common sense 
revolt against the ‘depraved Aristotelianism’ of the times. 
Bishop Berkeley, of County Kilkenny, defends the faith 
against science by a paradox so startling that it still takes one’s 
breath away. From North of the Tweed Hume contributed a 
hard thinking and cautious scepticism that has left a per- 
manent mark on thought. All three men were stylists. They 
are necessarily easier to read in their original writings than is 
the highly condensed account of them given in Mr. Morris’s 
book. 

Mr. Morris does not, of course, intend his manual to save 
anyone the trouble of reading Locke, Berkeley and Hume. He 
obviously designs it as a commentary on the three authors 
which shall at the same time place each in his context with 
reference to the others and to succeeding philosophers. In this 
attempt he has been very successful. The book can be wholly 
commended to the fairly advanced student and to the amateur 


who does not wish to forget his philosophy. 
G. H. 
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Aphorisms. By ¥F. H. Bradley, O.M., LL.D. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. 


This little book contains a hundred Aphorisms chosen 
from many written by the philosopher during his maturer life. 
The sayings cover many subjects ranging from love to meta- 
physics, and are probably somewhat too self-conscious to give 
much indication of what might be called the non-professional 
side of Bradley’s nature. Yet one may perhaps detect in 
places a certain Faustian discontent with the life of the intel- 
lectual. “The shades nowhere speak without blood, and the 
ghosts of Metaphysic accept no substitute. They reveal them- 
selves only to that victim whose life they have drained, and, 
to converse with shadows, he himself must become a shade.” 
(p. 48). “One was asked ‘What is Hell? And he answered 
‘It is heaven—that has come too late.” (p. 99). 

Admirers of the brilliant Oxford idealist will welcome the 
little volume, which is likely to become a rarity. Seven hundred 
and fifty copies have been printed and the type distributed. 


GU: 


Gandhi of India, His Own Story: An Autobiography. Mac- 
millan, 1930. $2.50. 


The editor of the book, Mr. C. F. Andrews, refers to 
Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore as the two men 
through whom the West may learn to know the East. No one 
could be better fitted than Mr. Andrews to edit the Autobio- 
graphy of the Mahatma, who through his more than twenty- 
six years’ residence in India was privileged to enter into a 
relationship of unusual intimacy with and appreciation of the 
“great Soul” of India. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes contributes the Introduction 
and in characteristic vein pronounces an unrestrained panegy- 
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ric in praise of Gandhi as the bringer-in of the first and only 
nation-wide passive resistance movement in human history. 

The narrative itself is compelling in its naked simplicity 
and sincerity. Whatever one’s judgment may be as to the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the actual social and political pro- 
grammes which Gandhi has espoused, no one can refrain from 
giving vent to his genuine admiration of the translucent sin- 
cerity and purity of motive which run like a scarlet thread 
through the whole tale. Here truly is a life that runs true to 
principle for principle’s own sake! And we venture that this 
is the ground of the comparison that has often been drawn 
between Gandhi and Jesus. Expediency and compromise are 
foreign to these. 

There is no reason to believe that Gandhi has derived 
those fundamental concepts of Ahimsa _ (Non-Violence) 
and Satyagraha (Soul-Force) from a study of the literature 
of the New Testament. He proudly traces his spiritual lineage 
to their roots in the Hindu faith in which his people have long 
been nurtured. But this at least is new, his soul-gripping 
conviction that inner Purity of life is the essential condition of 
the success of the method of non-violent resistance in external 
affairs. Swaraj (Self-Government) must be won first in the 
hearts of the people of India. 

Dr. Holmes draws a significant distinction between the 
work of Gandhi as an educator of the minds and hearts of his 
people and Gandhi as a political leader. We have reason to 
believe that his true title to greatness lies in his service in the 
former of these fields. The fundamental work of emancipation 
of India is a task of bringing agencies of education and en- 
lightenment to the masses,socialuplift to the submerged classes, 
the spirit of tolerance in institutionalized religion and a proper 
appreciation of those real values that transcend artificial dis- 
tinctions of caste. Gandhi who rendered yeoman service in 
infusing the influences of Trust, Loving-kindness and Purity 
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into the corporate life of India was not the object of attack of 
the British Government. But Gandhi, who as a leader of the 
Nationalists served his threat upon that Government that 
unless self-rule were granted to India within a given limited 
period, Civil Disobedience on a nation-wide scale would ensue, 
this Gandhi fell foul of the strong arm of the law. 


Indeed the question may be raised, whether there is not 
an inconsistency between his very espousal of the alone-power- 
ful principle of ‘Truth and Loving-kindness and his recourse to 
“threat”. Of course, one can easily see how in the given con- 
ditions Gandhi was driven to embrace the position which 
eventually led to his incarceration. And yet one ventures that 
political self-government for India is something that must wait 
upon a protracted evolutionary process, that it has not been 
materially hastened by the particular political rdle adpoted by 
Gandhi, and that his true greatness is in his work as a teacher 
and exponent of the social gospel of Truth, Love, Purity and 
Service. 

JOHN S. CoRNETT. 


French Novelists from the Revolution to Proust. By F. C. 
Green. J. M. Dent: London and Toronto. 


Reading a study of a literary period is usually a profes- 
sional task, but Professor Green changes all that. Here we 
find not only sound learning and new knowledge, but also 
originality and the charm of personal style. The plan of the 
book follows two definite lines of thought. First are indicated 
the writers—for the most part buried in oblivion—who by their 
efforts established the novel as a genre—such writers, for ex- 
ample, as Madame de Knidener with her V'alérie—while at the 
same time we find ourselves advancing steadily and surely 
along the arches of that great bridge, Le roman francais, by 
Chateaubriand, Mm de Stael, G. Sand, through Balzac, Flau- 
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bert, Zola, Les Goncourts until Loti, Gide et enfin Proust. 
Professor Green’s characterizations of all these seem to be 
uniformly good and, compared with works of standard criti- 
cism, reveal the fact that he can be both traditional and original. 
How happily he hits off Balzac, how he conveys the glow as of 
smouldering peat that still emanates from the ashes of Réné! 
There is only one regret that smaller types for smaller themes 
did not permit ampler treatment of the real Olympians. 


There is, however, running through the book a motif—and 
its development adds to the art of the work—that gradually 
makes itself more and more apparent. The French novel, it 
would seem, has its apotheosis in the work of Marcel Proust. 
Now although the modern novel may be said to begin with the 
~ Werther cycle—Corinne, Réné, Adolphe, which have this in 
common with Proust that they are in a sense Confessions, yet 
surely the representative French novel of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is an artistic attempt to deal with a prescribed field of 
reality with something of the same art as was employed in 
nineteenth century French drama. Composition and form are 
pre-eminent. There must be a cadre and the work must fit 
the frame. 


True, the drama has sought to break away from its old 
moorings, and from the ‘nineties onward novelists seem to be 
averse to writing novels any more. Daudet is a poor novelist; 
Anatole France’s fame is not as a romancier; Bourget as such 
is desperately correct and sound; Rolland takes unheard-of 
liberties with the novel, and then comes Proust, using the 
disjecta membra of the genre as the foundation of a new form 
of art. 


Professor Green seeks to show that the germ of this better 
way lurked all the time in the subtler minds. He quotes 
Proust in his own defence objecting to the method of his pre- 
decessors of the Realistic school. They deal only in the con- 
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scious, their method is rational and such for Proust is anathema. 
His world is that of Wordsworth’s Intimations. But surely 
these writers made the novel it was their field. They worked 
in a certain medium. They made their selection of data. They 
vastly improved their wit—the digression disappeared the 
“gentle reader’ sighed no more. This, we are told, is all wrong. 
To present life you must not follow a rationale; you must fol- 
low fugitive and inconsequent recollections and impressions. 
The smell of coffee has great virtue here, the taste of a certain 
bun. But surely all art is a convention and implies a selection. 
The Proustians will point you out the beauties of their master 
ad infintwm, and well they may, for labyrinthine are his 
meanderings, but an ultimate canon for the great masters has 
been that “the wayfaring man, though a fool, shall not err 
therein,” which is just what they do A la recherche du temps 
perdu. 

Proust demands freedom. The novelists’ wit has been 
shackled. Do you not find freedom in Fielding, yet is not the 
form still perfect? 


W. M. C. 
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HOW MARCONI CAME TO CANADA 


By WILLIAM SMITH 


ooo 


N the spring of 1901 the Honourable Robert Bond, Premier 
of Newfoundland, wrote to the Honourable Mr. Fielding, 
Canadian Minister of Finance, stating that their Postmaster- 
General, the Honourable J. O. Fraser, was on the point of 
retiring after a long service, and that, before appointing a suc- 
cessor, the Government desired assistance in modernizing their 
postal system. Sir William Mulock, then Postmaster-General 
of Canada, detailed me for this task, and I reached St. John’s 
on July 22. That circumstance enabled me to meet Signor 
Marconi at St. John’s, while he was conducting his experi- 
ments with transatlantic wireless communication. 
On Friday, December 6, 1901, Marconi arrived at 
St. John’s with two assistants, Mr. Kemp and Mr. Vivian. They 
obtained accommodation at the Cochrane House, where I was 
staying, and, within a very short time, Marconi and I were 
on friendly terms. On the following day the members of the 
party betook themselves to Signal Hill, which lies on the right 
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hand of a ship entering the Narrows, the gateway to the har- 
bour. The visible equipment consisted of a portable balloon 
or kite, which floated 200 feet above the Hill, and which was 
held as nearly as possible motionless by a series of stays. The 
balloon held up a vertical steel wire, such as was used in com- 
municating with distant ships. 

Marconi’s expectations would now seem to be modest, 
although far beyond anything that had been achieved up to 
that time. He would not have been disappointed, had he been 
able to transmit messages to ships 400 miles out in mid-ocean. 
But he cherished a secret hope of doing much better. Before 
leaving England, he had arranged with the officer in charge 
of the powerful transmitting station at Poldhu, Cornwall, to 
send at specified intervals, the Morse letter “S” (...) between 
the hours of 3 p.m. and 6 p.m., which would correspond with 
noon and 3 p.m. in Newfoundland. 

Nothing was heard from him until Wednesday, the 11th, 
when the public was dismayed to learn that he had an accident. 
The balloon was carried away from its moorings by the strong 
wind, and carried seaward. On Thursday, he sent up another 
balloon, and this day his largest hopes were realized. Through 
a specially sensitive telephone, attached to the receiving instru- 
ment, he and his assistant Kemp heard the signals under con- 
ditions that assured them of their genuineness. On Friday, 
they were again successful, though the signals were fainter, 
owing to the oscillations of the balloon. 

But he was fully satisfied with what he had attained, and 
on Saturday the public were informed of his success. There 
was great excitement in St. John’s on Sunday and Monday. 
There were, moreover, not a few sceptics. On Monday morn- 
ing, I met on the street Mr. A. M. MacKay, General Superin- 
tendent of the Anglo-American Telegraph Company on the 
Island, and he plunged immediately into the subject; he did 
not credit the news, but qualified his disbelief by affirming that, 
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if the signal was received, it came across the bottom of the 
ocean, and not through the air. He declared that their im- 
portant telegraph line between St. John’s and Cape Race was 
subject to frequent interruptions from earth currents, which 
produced results similar to static. One day, almost in despera- 
tion, he disconnected the wires and found, to his surprise, that 
the earth currents served his purpose almost as well as the wires 
as long as they continued steady. The most eminent of the 
sceptics, however, was Edison. The signal in the form of three 
dots was very simple, and he confessed he himself had on 
occasions been fooled. 


Whatever the investing public may have thought, it seemed 
to believe in the possibility of Marconi’s success, and the price 
of the stocks of the cable companies dropped in a manner to 
call for the intervention of the experts, who gave out reassur- 
ing messages, with reminders of the fright caused by the Bell 
Telephone, which, as it turned out, had not injured the tele- 
graph companies. The Anglo American Telegraph Company, 
however, were taking no chances. Marconi’s success was an- 
nounced on the evening of Saturday, December 14. He fol- 
lowed it up with a busy day on Monday, searching for a 
suitable place on which to erect a permanent station. That 
evening, as he and I sat together at dinner at the Cochrane 
House, he told me of his intention to put his station at Cape 
Spear. While we were chatting, a young man entered the 
dining room and handed Marconi a letter. Marconi, on read- 
ing it, showed much distress. As I was much concerned, he 
handed the letter to me. It was as follows: 


William Marconi, Esq. 
Sir: 


We are instructed by the Anglo-American Telegraph 
Co. that you are at present in this colony engaged in the 
work of telegraph communication and that you have ap- 
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pliances erected within this colony to carry on said work. 
On behalf of the Anglo-American Telegraph Co. we 
hereby give you notice that the sole and exclusive right 
to operate or construct any system or means by which 
telegraph communication is brought about from any place 
or places in this colony or within the jurisdiction of the 
Government of the colony is now owned and possessed by 
them, consequently the work you are now engaged in 
within the colony is in direct violation of the rights and 
privileges of our client. Unless we receive an intimation 
from you during the day that you will not proceed any 
further with the work you are engaged in and remove the 
appliances erected for the purpose of telegraph communi- 
cation legal proceedings will be instituted to restrain you 
from the further prosecution of your work and for any 
damages which our clients may sustain or have sustained; 
and we further give you notice that our clients will hold 
you responsible for any loss or damage sustained by 
reason of the trespass on their rights. 
MorINE AND GIBBS, 
Solicitors for the Anglo-American 


St. Johns Nfld., Telegraph Co. 
December 16, 1901. 


Marconi replied the same evening, stating that he had no 


intention of infringing upon the rights of the Company, and 
that he had already decided to remove the instruments next day 
and to discontinue the tests. ‘The solicitors repeated, in a letter 
of the following day, the determination of their clients not to 
permit any infringements of their rights, but stated that they 
were not averse to giving the most careful consideration to any 
proposals with a view to the further continuance of the work. 


After a moment or two of silence following the reading of 


the letter, an idea came to me. [I invited him into my room, 
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and proposed to him that he should drop these people and come 
to Canada. He refused at. first, declaring that he would go 
back to England by the first boat. I persisted, however, 
pointing out that instead of finding obstacles in his way, he 
would be dealing with a Government anxious to give him 
every assistance in their power. Trains and_ steamers, 
and anything else necessary to carrying out his experiments, 
would be at his service. As he wavered, I asked if 
he would go to Canada if he received an invitation from the 
Government. He rather agreed that he would, and I told him 
that, to ensure the invitation, I would go to Ottawa by the 
first train which left St. John’s on the following evening. 

In the morning I called upon Sir Robert Bond and told 
him of my intention. I said that nothing would have induced 
me to interfere if the notice from the Anglo-American Com- 
pany had not put an end to Marconi’s work on the Island, and 
that the only way to save Marconi to British North America 
was to do as I proposed. Sir Robert did not like the idea of 
Marconi’s being carried off to Canada, and suggested that he 
might continue his work on St. Pierre-Miquelon until the 
Anglo-American monopoly expired. I pointed out that if our 
object was to keep Marconi within the Empire, the French 
island would not help. He might as well be in the United 
States, as he certainly would be unless we succeeded in attract- 
ing him to the Nova Scotia coast. 

The upshot of it all was that on Tuesday evening I set 
out for Ottawa. The journey was without incident until 
Thursday morning, when the approach of the steamer from 
Port aux Basques was halted outside Sydney Harbour by a 
blinding snow storm, and I lost a day at North Sydney. 
Leaving that place by train on Friday, I realized that it would 
be impossible for me to reach Ottawa at the earliest before 
Saturday night, too late to get the invitation to Marconi in 
time to prevent him from sailing for England on Sunday, if 
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he decided to do so. It was necessary to send a message to the 
Postmaster-General, my chief, but there was a difficulty in that 
the Telegraph Company would be in possession of what I had 
to communicate. Mr. Daniel Waters, the Chief Inspector of 
the Bank of Nova Scotia, fortunately, was on the train, and 
he offered to send the message in code to the agent of the Bank 
at Ottawa, with directions to decode it and take it to Sir 
William Mulock’s office. We got the message off at Antigo- 
nish. 

Arriving at Ottawa on Saturday evening, I was met by 
Dr. Coulter, the Deputy Postmaster-General, who told me 
that Sir William Mulock had been obliged to go to Toronto, 
but had put the matter in Mr. Fielding’s hands. We went to 
Mr. Fielding’s house, and learned from him that he had sent 
an invitation to Marconi, which the latter accepted. Mr. 
Fielding said that I must hasten back to North Sydney to 
receive Marconi on behalf of the Government. 

I set off on Sunday morning, and had the good fortune 
to have Sir Wilfrid Laurier as fellow-passenger as far as 
Montreal. Sir Wilfrid knew of Marconi’s coming, and ques- 
tioned me about him and about conditions in Newfoundland. 
When we parted I took the train for North Sydney. When I 
got to Nova Scotia, I began to think how I should implement 
my promise that Marconi should have all the facilities he re- 
quired for his searches and experiments. I knew nobody in 
Cape Breton and might have some difficulty in redeeming my 
word. I spoke to Mr. Lambkin, the Divisional Superintendent, 
and he relieved me by declaring that the man most likely to be 
useful to me was on the train. He introduced me to the 
Honourable B. F. Pearson of Halifax. Mr. Pearson was 
immensely interested in what I told him, and gave me letters of 
introduction to Mr. A. J. Moxham, General Manager of the 
Dominion Iron and Steel Company, which controlled the rail- 
way running from Sydney to Louisburg, and to Mr. Cornelius 
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Shields, the General Manager of the Dominion Coal Company, 
which had steam vessels on the north shore of the island in 
connection with their mining operations. I reached North 
Sydney shortly after midnight on the 24th. The Honourable 
Mr. Murray, Premier of Nova Scotia, called upon me in the 
morning, and thereafter, until the party left Sydney, we acted 
in close co-operation. During the day I paid visits to Mr. 
Moxham and Mr. Shields, and received warm assurances of 
assistance from both. 

When Marconi landed on the morning of the 26th, he was 
welcomed by Mr. Murray and myself, and a number of the 
leading public men of Nova Scotia. In the afternoon, the 
party, under Mr. Murray’s guidance, took train from Sydney 
to Glace Bay, when we proceeded on foot to ‘Table Head, an 
upland overlooking the ocean. ‘The site delighted Marconi, 
and he would have decided upon it then, if the deputation from 
Louisburg had not invited him to look over the sites they had 
to offer. We went there the next morning, taking the Do- 
minion Coal Company’s steamer from Cow Bay. Our trip, 
unfortunately, was made in a heavy snow storm, which shut 
out the shore and prevented inspection after we reached Louis- 
burg. But Marconi was not disappointed. Table Head met 
all his needs. 

Early next morning, we set out for Ottawa in a private 
ear. Nothing happened until we had crossed the Straits of 
Canso, and were on the mainland. Here began visitations of 
promoters, anxious to make some arrangement by which they 
could get control of Marconi and his invention. I “sat in,” 
and made private conversation impossible. Though some of 
the proposals were tempting, Marconi treated them with indif- 
ference. But, nevertheless, I was uneasy. When we got to 
Truro and joined the train from Halifax, I found Sir Fred- 
erick Borden on board, and he agreed to sit in our car, and 
thus check the allurements of our American friends. 
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At Montreal, we had lunch at St. James Club, as guests 
of Mr. D. W. Campbell, Canadian manager of the Elder- 
Dempster Line, which was the first to install the Marconi wire- 
less system on their ships. To one who, for a fortnight, had 
nothing but wonder at the marvellous achievement of receiving 
sound across a space of 1,800 miles between Newfoundland 
and Cornwall, it was striking to see how the group of business 
men we met: at the Club viewed Marconi. Of course, they 
added their warm tribute to the general admiration, but their 
main interest was in the St. Lawrence. Mr. Campbell, in a 
short address, observed that, apart from the question whether 
wireless would become a dangerous competitor of the cables, 
the achievements already gained would be of the utmost value 
to Canada. The prejudice against the St. Lawrence route 
would greatly diminish if communication could be assured 
between vessels entering the Straits of Belle Isle and the 
shore, and between disabled vessels and others. Mr. John E. 
Riley, of the Montreal Marine Underwriters Association, elab- 
orated the point, and told a wonderful story of the Cunard 
steamer Campania, on which he was a passenger, exchanging 
messages by Marconi’s apparatus with her sister ship, the 
Lucania, in mid-ocean, at a distance of rather more than 180 
miles! 

We reached Ottawa some time after 7 o’clock the same 
evening, and, at the Russell House, Marconi was greeted by 
a clamorous crowd of reporters. ‘To shorten the interviews, he 
secured a room, and, inviting them to come in, gave them his 
views on the subject of wireless transmission. 

I waited outside for Mr. Fielding, who had not yet ar- 
rived. He came along while Marconi was engaged with the 
reporters, and I asked for the opportunity of a few minutes 
talk with him before he saw Marconi. I began by telling him 
some of the incidents of the journey, and expressed the opinion 
that if he wanted to keep Marconi in Canada it could be done 
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only by establishing a sort of partnership in the venture. — 
“What do you mean?” I told him that I thought we should 
provide the money for the station, and that Marconi should 
operate it. “But what will it cost?” “$80,000.” (Marconi 
told me that that would be about the expense). “But it’s a 
pure gamble.” “Yes, a pure gamble, but I have seen several 
persons on the train who would risk much more than that sum 
to have the same chance.” 

Not much more was said. ‘T'wo or three days later, an 
arrangement on that basis was discussed between Mr. Fielding 
and Marconi. Marconi left Ottawa for New York on his way 
to London on January 9, 1902, expressing satisfaction with 
his welcome, and with the result of his negotiations with the 
Government. 

On March 1, he was again in New York, full of exciting 
news. A complete connected message of four words was 
received from Marconi, on board the Philadelphia, while that 
ship was 1,55114 miles distant, and signals were received from 
that point over a space of 2,099 miles. To satisfy a sceptical 
world, four of the messages were certified by the captain and 
chief officers of the ship, who were present when the messages 

“were received. | 

On March 10, Marconi reached Ottawa and on the 17th an 
agreement was signed between Marconi representing the Mar- 
coni Wireless Telegraph Company and the Marconi Interna- 
tional Marine Company and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, representing 
His Majesty King Edward the Seventh. 

The companies agreed to erect two wireless telegraph sta- 
tions, one in some part of the United Kingdom and the other 
in some part of Nova Scotia, which, if the undertaking should 
prove successful, would carry on communication on a com- 
mercial basis between Canada and the United Kingdom and 
the continent of Europe. 

The Government would pay to the companies the sum of 
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$80,000 or such lesser sum as might be required for the erection 
of the station in Nova Scotia. If the cost should exceed $80,000 
the excess was to be paid by the companies. 

The Government undertook that all messages received at 
the Nova Scotia station should be transmitted over the Gov- 
ernment telegraph lines at rates not higher than those charged 
to other telegraph lines for the transmission of ordinary com- 
mercial messages. The companies on their side agreed that, 
if they entered into arrangements with other telegraph com- 
panies in Canada, they would grant not less favourable terms 
as respects the Government telegraph lines. 

The companies undertook that the rates for the convey- 
ance of messages between the station in Canada and the station 
in the United Kingdom should be fully sixty per cent less than 
the rates then charged by the cable companies, that is to say, 
that, whereas the rate charged by the cable companies was 
twenty-five cents a word, the Marconi companies would 
charge no more than ten cents a word, and not more than five 
cents a word for Government and press messages. They 
further agreed that the rates between the Atlantic coast of 
Canada and that of the United Kingdom should not in any 
case exceed those between the coast of the United Kingdom 
and any other part of the coast of the North American con- 
tinent. 

The companies agreed that, if the Government desired to 
use the Marconi system of communication with any of its light- 
houses or life-saving stations, or for communication between 
the mainland and any of the islands in Canada, or with ships 
passing to and fro, or in any way to assist in its operations for 
the protection of life and property on the sea coast or inland 
waters, the Government should be free to erect such stations 
as it considered necessary, and the Marconi companies should 
be bound to furnish all machinery and apparatus required for 
such stations at reasonable prices. 
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Any lighthouse or station maintained by the Government 
of Canada on the coast of Newfoundland was for the purpose 
of this agreement to be deemed a part of Canada. 

The final terms provided that the Marconi companies 
should not be bound to accept messages in the United Kingdom 
for transmission by the Marconi system by way of Canada to 
points in the United States or in any other part of North 
America, to the prejudice of the interests of any government 
or company, which might acquire the right to receive messages 
by the Marconi system. 

In December, 1902, I had occasion to write to Marconi, 
forwarding an application I had received from a gentleman 
in the Straits Settlements for employment at Glace Bay, and, 
noticing the date of my letter, I reminded him that it was a 
year ago that day that we all stood on Signal Hill listening to 
an address, in which he explained the working of the system, 
and added some congratulatory words. In reply, I received 
the following telegram :— 

“Glace-Bay, C.B., Dec. 22-02. 

W. Smith, 

Post-Office Dep’t, Ottawa. 

Sincere thanks for kind congratulations. I remember with 

pleasure great assistance you gave me at time year ago 

when difficulties had been placed in my path by action of 

Anglo-American Tel. Co. in Newfoundland. 

Marconi.” 

_ Such, then, was the beginning of a system, which, in its 
developments, has become one of the wonders of the world. 
And yet, the results for the first few years were not arresting. 
In 1908, when the writer was in London, Sr. Marconi told 
him of the extent his system was used by leading newspapers 
in London and New York, and referred him to the editor of 
The Times for confirmation. Mr. Mowbray Bell, the editor, did 
not quite share Marconi’s enthusiasm. He said that, owing to 
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the slow rate of transmission, the only lengthy despatches he 
received were for the Monday issues, which could be sent at 
leisure on Sundays. A few years ago, a speed of twenty 
words a minute was considered creditable. Now, however, the 
progress of improvement has raised the speed of transmission 
to 200 words a minute, hour after hour, which elevates the 
Marconi system to the rank of active competitor with the cable 
systems. 

We are still, however, in the region occupied by the signals 
of the Morse code. When the inventions of Lee Forest and 
others, superimposed on the Marconi system, made possible the 
transmission of human speech over limitless distances, a social 
revolution had begun. We have listened to the King address- 
ing his people in words as plainly heard in North America, 
Australia, Africa and India as by those in the King’s presence. 
The Pope from his palace in Rome utters his admonitions to 
the faithful of his Church throughout the world, and they listen 
to the very tones of his voice. No longer need the solitary 
settler in the North West remain isolated from his kind. A 
radio makes him one with the audience in any part of the con- 
tinent, who are enraptured by the song of the favourite prima 
donna. 

But these miracles are now commonplace. Time would 
scarcely suffice to tell of concerts heard on running trains, of 
conversations with passengers in aeroplanes, of stock brokers’ 
offices on board Atlantic liners, and of all the other wonders, 
at which we have ceased to wonder. All these had their origin 
in the genius of Marconi. 


ACROSS IN R-100 
By C. H. J. Sniper 





O steady was our ship, so quietly did she move, that the 

first intimation of departure was that the headlights of 
all the parked automobiles, three hundred feet down on the 
ground, suddenly seemed to go in one direction with great 
unanimity. ‘Then a sound beat on the soles of our feet. It 
was the roar of thousands of throats and hundreds of motor 
horns shouting Godspeed. 

“By Jove!” said Colmore, very comfortable in his civilian 
tweeds, “we've cast off.” 

There was no disputing that. The head of the lighthouse- 
like mooring-mast, to which we felt up to this moment we were 
still attached like a soap bubble at a pipe brim, showed a 
quarter of a mile away, a thousand feet below. All Montreal, 
blazing with bread and brewery advertising and prickled with 
street lamps beneath the sign of the cross, was sliding under 
us like a velvet gem tray in a jeweller’s window. North-west, 
north, north-east, our bow swung in a wide arc, steadying on 
tne tossing shafts from the St. Lawrence lighthouses. 

The great adventure had begun. 

Seventy years before the date Kipling chose for coming 
over “With the Midnight Mail’ from Coventry to Quebec— 
2000 A.D.—and ninety years after Tennyson dropped the 
pilots of the purple twilight, R-100 G.FAAYV, largest airship 
in the world, and British, was commencing the completing half 
of the first voyage ever made between England and Canada 
by air. 

Not to be cryptic, the time was August 13, 1930, and a 
little after 9.30 p.m. by the clocks in Montreal. 

There were fifty-five of us in the R-100. Forty-two rated 
as crew and thirteen as passengers; coming aboard on the 
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thirteenth day of the month, too, after the ship had been thir- 
teen days in the country. Nine of the passengers were special 
correspondents for English and Canadian newspapers. I was 
one of these, for the Toronto Evening Telegram. 'The remain- 
ing four were officers of government departments and of the 
Aircraft Guarantee Company, which had built the ship. 


We had been weighed. We had been inspected for 
matches and hard-soled shoes. Regulations were as those of 
the Medes and Persians: no matches at all, and a thirty-pound 
luggage limit. Giorney Bolton, of the Times of India and 
Yorkshire Post, limped about in his socks until I could lend 
iim a pair of tennis shoes. 


Peril of fire from friction, with nine thousand gallons of 
gasoline and five million feet of hydrogen packed in one 
envelope was the reason for one restriction. No smoking was 
aliowed, and all heat was electrical. Weight was so carefully 
calculated that our 1980 pounds of provisions were repacked to 
save the addition of their containers. 


When the mooring-mast elevator took us to the top of the 
tower we were led across a swaying gangplank into the ship, 
and down a dim corridor called the catwalk. The shadowy 
path, walled with canvas, opened into a large room, brilliantly 
lighted, gay with many chintz curtains, white walls, mahogany 
trim, and metal work of polished duralumin. The chintzes 
covered the entrances to forty cabins, in place of doors. 
Outside this saloon and its surrounding staterooms were pro- 
menade decks, with windows sloped outwards at the angle 
established by the sixteen-sided torpedo-shaped hull. Decks, 
saloon, cabins, and the crew’s quarters below were all contained 
iti the lower half or third of one transverse section of this great 
shell. The canvas envelope, silvery in aluminum paint, was 
709 feet long and 131 feet in diameter; larger than the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce in Toronto, which is the highest build- 
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ing in the British Empire. The envelope contained twenty 
times the space of the living quarters. 


There was a small cargo compartment, but it was empty, 
save for stores. The only cargo R-100 was carrying was one 
packet of specially stamped letters, two baskets of peaches for 
the Prince of Wales, and a box of peonies for the King. The 
peonies were cut by Lady Willingdon at Rideau Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, forwarded by the Governor-General by 
airplane to St. Hubert Field that day, and delivered at Buck- 
ingham Palace the following Saturday morning. The peaches 
also were picked and packed on Wednesday by Niagara fruit- 
growers, and flown to Montreal. We had luscious samples of 
them for dinner twice in the air. But the consignment was 
delivered in London intact, and his Royal Highness had them 
for dessert Saturday evening. 


R-100’s voyage was emphatically non-commercial. Half- 
a-million dollars had been offered as freight money for wares 
ranging from wrist-watches to washing-machines. An Ameri- 
can advertiser telephoned from New York to Sir Dennistoun 
Burney in Ottawa, offering his certified cheque for $100,000 
for the first passage from Canada to England by air. His 
offer, and the freight money, were declined. The voyage, as 
the British Air Ministry defined it, “was a purely experimental 
one, undertaken as part of the Ministry’s development policy 
for airships.” The experiment and the passenger list were 
alike entirely British. 


The shining envelope covered a framework of duralumin, 
as silk clothes the ribs of an umbrella. Save for living quarters 
and communications all the space within was devoted to fifteen 
gas-bags, slung in netted hammocks. Spread out they would 
have blanketed a ten-acre field. They held the five million 
cubic feet of hydrogen which floated R-100 in the air and gave 
her a “lift” of 156 tons. The ship was navigated from a small 
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stream-lined control-car, protruding from the forward part of 
the bottom like a narrow glass bowl with windows half-way 
around and underneath. She was urged through the air by 
propellers, driven by gasoline engines in three gondolas, slung 
outside the hull; amazingly small in comparison with the bulk 
they moved. 


Ground lamps and lighthouses glided beneath us smoothly. 
Quite convincing was the illusion that they, and not we, were 
moving. Very reassuring was the utter steadfastness of the 
ship, her “motionless progress”. Surface craft pitch and toss 
between two elements, air and water. An airship, like a sub- 
marine, remains in one. Equally steadying was the nonchal- 
ance of the crew. Fre the farewell tooting from the ground 
had ceased came the jingle from the lower deck of Montreal 
jazz records which the English air sailors were bringing home 
as souvenirs for their lasses in Bedford and Cardington. They 
were trying out their purchases on the messroom gramophone, 
while we clove the air at a mile a minute, delicately poised on a 
moonbeam, two thousand feet above the river. 


There was a slight thrill in signing the roster for pump 
duty. All passengers did that, the stewards explained. It 
was to help the crew, in rotation, pumping the petrol. Our 
turns, there being thirteen of us, would not be frequent. We 
would be called as required. 


We had passed Quebec before midnight. Very sleepy, 
and having dropped my permitted radiogram in the wireless 
basket, I hunted out my toothbrush and pyjamas, washed in 
the roomy lavatory with its four big basins and mirrors and 
running water, and then climbed into my sleeping envelope. 
This buttoned over when you got inside, and held mattress, 
sheets, blanket, eiderdown, and sleeper all snug. There were 
plenty of cabins, each with two berths, one above the other. 
For the convenience of the stewards we doubled up, two in a 
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room. No parachutes or life-preservers were visible over or 
under the beds, but to tell the truth I did not think about 
either until long after the voyage was over. I had the upper 
berth, and Tom Wayling, of the Southam press, the lower. 
He was fast asleep when I came to bed. In a few minutes I 
overtook him. I never slept better in my life. 

* * % * * # 


Our dining saloon Thursday night might have been the 
stage for that one-scene play, Outward Bound. 


Within seven weeks the crash of the sister liner R-101, 
on the way to India, bled the British airship service white. In 
that crash perished Major G. Herbert Scott, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Aircraft Development in the Air Ministry; Wing Com- 
mander R. B. B. Colmore, Director of Aircraft Development; 
Squadron Leader EK. L. Johnston; Chief Steward A. H. 
Savidge; and forty-one others, including Lord Thomson, the 
Air Minister; and Sir Sefton Brancker, Air Vice-Marshall 
and Director of Civil Aviation. With the exception of these 
last two, all of those named sat or stood—for the chief steward 
was a perfect maitre d’hétel—around the tables this night in 
It-100; and Lord Thomson and Sir Sefton Brancker met us 
on arrival at Cardington. 


Johnston was our navigating officer, and he was also 
navigating officer in R-101. Scott, first of mankind to fly the 
Atlantic—he brought out the R-34 from Scotland to the 
United States in 1919—was in charge of R-100’s flight, and of 
R-101’s. Scott told me R-101’s task would be much more 
exacting than our ship’s. Her voyage was already planned. 
He did not say it was impossible, but he did not look forward 
to it with confidence. Yet he was merry as a lark. We spent 
much of this evening discussing the differences between a forth- 
right flight, out and back, across the ocean, and a triangular 
passage, with two stops, greatly varying temperatures, and 
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meteorological conditions abruptly affected by alternating land 
and water, mountain, plain, river, desert, and forest. 


Colmore, from the Air Ministry, was an old navy man, 
like Johnston; sub-lieutenant in 1907, but by 1917 chief staff 
officer of aircraft operations in the Grand Fleet. Steff, second 
mate in R-100, had been borrowed from R-101 for this voyage 
only. Giblett, the “weather man’, was an expert of the skies; 
merry, like Scott. He was to be found at all hours, night or 
day, ceaselessly drawing airscapes in red and green isobars, 
showing high and low pressure areas, through which R-100 
threaded her way. 


All these dined in our mess that night; and sat about 
afterwards, playing a dice-and-domino game called “Up the 
River’, or chatting of what they hoped regarding a regular 
Atlantic airship service “as soon as the snow leaves Canada 
next spring.” We debated the possibilities and limitations of 
such a service; the handicap of airships being able to land only 
at fixed points, and these fixed points requiring mooring-masts 
and port facilities involving an outlay of nearly $500,000, as 
in the ease of St. Hubert’s. Floating service-stations of con- 
crete,moored in the Atlantic or maintained in position by power- 
ful tugs, were suggested. The advantage of a weekly round- 
trip across the Atlantic, permitting three days ashore and 
evading seasickness, was weighed against high initial costs. 
Sir Dennistoun Burney, designer of R-100, and a passenger 
home in her, wished to come back as soon as she could be re- 
conditioned, and bring the Prime Minister of Canada over by 
air for the forthcoming Imperial Conference. He had plans— 
to my mind sound ones—for a service in bigger, faster ships, 
which would maintain a speed of 85 knots, and land one hun- 
dred passengers on the far side of the ocean in forty-eight 
hours; and the price of a passage would be one thousand 
dollars. 
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Of British intelligence directing airship development Sir 
Dennistoun Burney and the captain of our ship, Squadron 
Leader R. S. Booth, were the only principals who escaped the 
holocaust of R-101 on a French hillside. That is why, at the 
moment, R-100 lies dismantled in her shed, and an Atlantic 
schedule is a shattered dream. She will return; it will come 
true. 


Deep-laden, under-powered, leached by unknown leaks, 
R-101 was pushed out in adverse weather conditions on an 
adventure that might have been magnificent. The Imperial 
Conference was pending. India twitched. Man-to-man con- 
tact between Delhi and Downing street in the same week might 
have meant much. India as close to England as Canada by 
air might have been interpreted by a grand gesture into an 
India as close to England as Canada politically, strategically. 
Government prestige would have been immensely enhanced by 
this stroke of its Air Minstry. And government prestige needed 
enhancement. The Air Minister issued the airworthiness certi- 
ficate. R-101 went. And he went in her. 


R-101 crashed because she was, at the time, unairworthy, 
if there be such a word. But she could have been made air- 
worthy. Or another ship could be. Her failure was disas- 
trous, not because it destroyed a million dollar ship, but because 
it destroyed public confidence, individual enthusiasm, and much 
of the air wisdom gathered in the twentieth century. 


In that future-blindness which is the gift of God to man 
each “carried on” this Thursday evening as well as might be, 
twenty-four hours without tobacco. We correspondents packed 
as much meaning as we could into the ninety-word bulletin 
which would be our next ration on the radio. It was one of the 
great features of the venture that at intervals the ship’s wire- 
less, which was in continuous touch with weather data from 
both sides of the Atlantic and all the steamers below, was 
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turned over to us; subject, always, to navigation requirements, 
for it was from these wireless reports that Giblett was able to 
draw his red and green pictures. By this means millions of 
watchers and followers heard from us directly and almost 
accompanied our flight. How the millions fared may be judged 
by the despatch which leapt half a thousand leagues to the 
Toronto Telegram at this hour: 


“South of Cape Farewell, Greenland, 9.30 p.m.—Twenty- 
four hours from Montreal finds our ship 1300 miles out, nos- 
ing the mid-Atlantic milestone. One watch has just gone on 
duty, clad in woolly flying suits and fur-lined boots. Off-watch 
is seated around the blue-covered tables in dining saloon, 
shooting dice in game called “Up-the-river”. Cabins are cosy 
with electric heat, and passengers are capping excellent full 
course dinner with peaches. Dinner ran through hors 
d’oeuvres, soup, fish, joint, vegetables, sweet, biscuits, cheese, 
to coffee, and skipped only smokes.” 


All this came through, as did my other bulletins, and readers 
in Canada and England had a running story of the whole flight. 
But this particular despatch had a reef-knot tied in its midship 


section, which made it read thus: 


“, . . the off watch, called the up-the-river duty watch, are 
now shooting game, clad in woolly flying suits and fur-lined 
boots. The cabins are cosy .. .” 


This, I submit, must have opened at home hitherto un- 
dreamed-of vistas of what goes on up in the clouds. 

Johnston had just pricked our position as latitude 53 de- 
grees north and longitude 42 west. 

“If this keeps up,” someone hazarded, “we’ll be breakfast- 
ing in Piccadilly Saturday morning.” 

“If this doesn’t keep up,” said Scott with a chuckle, pat- 
ting a bit of the five-ply mahogany veneer in preference to 
R-100’s duralumin framework, “‘we won’t want any breakfast.” 

At the word all lights snapped out. 

Every man knew what every other man was thinking, for 
he was thinking this himself: How many seconds before the 
Atlantic splashes up under the table? 

Every man went on with his yarn, in firmer tones than 
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before, in that endless darkness; except those voyageurs up the 
river, who taunted one another with being able to see perfectly 
well by the light of the cigars they had left behind. 

The purr of the engines had not been interrupted. Therc 
was not the least pitch or roll or slant or incline. A_ slight 
thickening sensation within the ears told that we were not 
losing height but gaining. We had already learned to cure 
that thickening by swallowing. 

Then the lights came on. 

Savidge had stood behind my chair during the endless two 
minutes. 


“Changing over one engine, sir,” said he suavely. It was 
the practice to operate three of the five available engines—the 
sixth was being invalided home—and to rest two. The ex- 
planation seemed plausible. But Booth, the commander, had 
disappeared from the room. 

“Pump duty, sir,” said Eldridge, the captain’s clerk, pad- 
ding by like a teddy bear. I followed him down the criss- 
crossed stair, past the chartroom, through the crew’s quarters 
below, and out along the fourteen-inch gangway of the catwalk. 
It ran like a tape from stem to stern, with open space on either 
side, interrupted by struts, wires and girders, and overarched 
by the fifteen brooding gas-bags. Plump by day with the sun’s 
warmth, by night they were creased and saggy, like elephants’ 
overalls hung up to dry. The whole interior was vast and 
vague in the gleam of electric bulbs. Water was sloshing down 
the catwalk gradients and disappearing with a hiss into the 
dark space below occupied by the gasoline drums. 

“Rain!” shouted Eldridge. “If the lights go out again, 
hang on!” He indicated the quarter-inch lifeline that ran on 
one side of the walk. I remembered that Giblett had told me 
we would pick up rain this night and fill our ballast tanks. 


We worked aft to the increasing roar of the engine cars. 
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In the saloon the whole power-plant only made a pleasant 
murmur. With the two midship gondolas on either hand and 
the after one close under foot the uproar was deafening. 
Through the V-shaped vents in the ship’s envelope the scarlet 
flames of their exhausts could be seen slashing the night. A 
charge-hand, with armoured ear-drums, swung himself down 
the stream-lined ladder of the manhole, to take his place in the 
starboard gondola between the two Rolls-Royces whose thun- 
der drove the “props” at either end of the car, one pushing, one 
pulling. Eldridge’s lips formed a soundless word, and we fell 
to work on the shining lever of the petrol pump, until he, in his 
woollies, became as red-faced as the flaming exhaust. 

We were pumping gasoline from the storage-tanks on the 
keel to the service-tank a hundred feet higher, which fed it by 
gravity to the clamouring gondolas. Now and then we would 
shoot the flashlight on to the register dial under the walk. Four 
hundred gallons had to be pumped. Suddenly the officer of 
the watch appeared, with violent gesture and equally violent 
but quite inaudible language. ‘The tank was full and over- 
flowing. It was not “thrift, thrift, Horatio,” that inspired his 
eloquence, but the thought of what might happen if the drip 
connected with the blazing exhausts. 

We slithered back along the catwalk. At the control car 
gangway everything went black again. From the instrument 
boards the fierce green flash of radium dials came up like face- 
slaps. Electric torches and floodlights snapped on at once. The 
two coxwains, one for elevation, one for direction, spun their 
steering wheels undisturbed, eyes riveted on indicator and com- 
pass. | 
“Rain,” Eldridge repeated. ‘It’s short-circuited the light 
wires again.” 

From the control-car window I looked out. Below, so 
close that one recoiled in expectation of a bump, showed the 
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ridges and furrows of corpse-white fog-banks. They seemed 
as solid as the grooved and rounded tops of the icebergs above 
which we had passed during the afternoon. Between them 
were abysses of fathomless black; and fathomless black stared 
in at the window, yowling like a thousand alley cats. From 
every strut and wire and fin and projection that broke the 
fluid lines of our hull streamed back straight white ribbons, like 
window blinds blown flat out in the darkness. It was the rain, 
smashed by the impact of a mass driven at sixty miles an hour 
athwart a stream blowing at seventy; rain, wrenched from per- 
pendicular and horizontal, and unable to get back. 

Giblett, at the chart table, was etching in another isobar. 

“Are your ballast tanks full?” I asked. 

“Lord, yes,” said he, “we’ve caught enough rain to float 
the British navy. It’s through the fabric of the envelope, and 
into cabins. It’s short-circuited the lights and blown out the 
electric range and the radiators. Savidge will be distinctly 
annoyed when he tries to boil the eggs for breakfast, and Booth 
is sore already, because he hates shaving in cold water.” 

“Is this what you expected?’ 

“Yes, and more of it. The anemometer shows the wind at 
75 miles an hour. Quite a breeze. Ahead, too. We're push- 
ing through, to find a tail wind again. We will, before day- 
hght.” 

Quite a breeze! Man and boy these forty years had I been 
sailing, on water fresh and salt. Only once before had I been 
in a 75-mile gale. We were then running with it, in one of the 
world’s largest surface liners. To make my way aft I had to 
haul myself along from stanchion to stanchion. ‘To stay in 
my berth I packed myself in with pillows. Now, half a mile 
up in the air—the elevation cox was keeping the dial trembling 
at 2700—we were beating across an unleashed gale of equal 
force, without plunge or roll or even apparent palpitation. 
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There was, occasionally, a sense of dip or rise, as we would 
swoop down to within seven hundred feet of the frothing wave- 
tops, to check our drift estimate by their phosphorescence, and 
then climb back two thousand feet. Our drift looked frightful, 
measured over the waves; like a barrel in Niagara rapids. But 
an airship must go with the air. That was why we sought a 
tail wind. All five engines had been brought into play, but 
there was no increase in vibration. 

This gale had been raging for hours; we had entered its 
fringes when we went to dinner. But all the passengers sat 
through the meal unconscious of it and would have remained 
oblivious if it had not blinded us with its rain spears. 

They got the lights restored soon. When I came back to 
the saloon most of its occupants had gone to bed. They learned 
of the gale next day. There were many cabins, and the rain 
penetrated only the empty ones. I followed the example of 
the others, wound my watch, and turned in. 

# * * * # * 


A. bright sun ray slanted into my berth and woke me at 
half-past six Saturday morning. We were over the brown 
waters of the Bristol channel. A brisk wind was crisping them 
into ridges of foam. A thousand feet below us, glowing like a 
ruby in the rising sun, a tanned-sailed trading ketch, with a 
shining white triangle of foresail among her crimson wings, 
was scurrying past that puffin kingdom, the island of Lundy. 
As I dressed, a big steamer underneath roared up a welcome 
that made the shaving water quiver. Ere we went to breakfast 
we were passing Ilfracombe. The channel narrowed to the 
estuary of the Severn. We climbed again to twenty-seven 
hundred feet, with nothing to indicate it but the buzzing in our 
ears. We swept high over coastal steamers, and their sirens 
sent up a roar of greeting. The factory whistles of Bristol 
joined in the chorus. 
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Breakfast over, the salt sea was all behind us. We were 
smoothly boring above that dear green ground which is 
England. Our plump shadow was skipping over the loveliest 
of irregular fields, yellow in harvest, green in pasture, red in 
ploughland, outlined in rims of jade which were hedges. Round 
topped trees threw long blue shadows to the west. Black ants 
crept down white ribbons of road. On the ground people 
called them speeding motor cars, but although they were 
going in the same direction we were, they floated back in our 
wake like tiny bubbles. Other groups of red ants in the green 
fields scattered as our purple shadow passed. ‘They were cows. 
Smaller dots of grey were grazing sheep. They kept on 
grazing. 

By nine o'clock we swept over Oxford, with its dreaming 
spires and smoking chimneys, dedicated to the manufacture of 
accents and Austins. Soon afterwards we crossed Bedford, 
marked by its centering roads and the sharp spire of St. Peter’s. 
Had Bunyan, dreaming in the jail below, waked to see us 
hurdling the church steeples at a hundred miles an hour on our 
tail wind, would he have thought us Apollyon or a Shining 
One? ) 
“About home,” said Burney, going through the motions— 
motions only—of lighting a cigarette. 


A. spidery tower appeared like a pencil scrawl on a green 
slate; and beyond it, a white shoe box. We were nearing the 
new air haven of Cardington, operated from Adastral House, 
fifty miles away in London; journey’s end for R-100. At the 
top of the tower she would first moor, like a yacht picking up 
her buoy. Then she would disappear into the white shoe box; 
for this tiny rectangle was her hangar, and as huge as a block 
of city buildings. 

Three thousand feet above the clover tops we crossed the 
field. The glorious August sun, now half-way up the hill of 
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heaven, was warming the hydrogen under our shining’ silver 
skin, lifting us as a full tube lifts a tire. But we wanted to 
come down. 

Fresh shaven in cold water, and bright as the service rib- 
bons in his blue tunic, Johnston, our navigating officer, stood 
wide-legged on the control car deck. The wireless telephone 
was slung around his neck. At his left stood his second, Flying 
Officer Steff. He pulled little cords like switchboard plugs. 
With sharp flaps they opened gas valves and released volume 
after volume of surplus buoyancy. At Johnston’s right 
Squadron Leader Wann signalled the five engines in the three 
gondolas, as the ship required diminishing speed. 

“Hullo-hullo-hullo-hullo, Cardington,” murmured Johns- 
ton confidentially to the mouthpiece. “Hullo, the mooring 
tower. Hullo, Cardington. Hullo-hullo-hullo.” And mnum- 
erable further “hullos.” 


Aside to Steff: “Such a row going on down there they 
don’t get a word I say.” 

Patient as Penelope, Johnston resumed his monologue. 

“ Hullo-hullo-hullo-hullo, Cardington! Yes! Are you 
prepared to moor the ship? Yes, we are coming down. Are 
you prepared to moor the ship? I say, are you prepared to 
moor the ship?” 

A moment’s silence while Cardington congratulated, ejac- 
ulated, and otherwise felicitated us upon the happy arrival. 

“TI say,” interrupted Johnston, “‘are you prepared to moor 
the ship? If we don’t get down now we shall have to buzz 
around all day till the cool of the evening.” 

Another silence. 

Then “Right!” from Johnston, said as only in the navy, 
and meaning much. Those five letters spelled that R-100 and 
her navigator had made good. 

A word to Wann. “Clinketty-clink-clink-clink”, engine 
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after engine rang off, rang up, rang ahead, rang astern, the 
signals repeating crisp and clear on the control-car dials as 
they were received in the roaring gondolas. 

“Left, fifteen! Nine hundred!” said Johnston impas- 
sively. 

“Left-fifteen-sir!” responded the direction cox, spinning 
the thwartships duralumin wheel as fast as his words, and 
turning the ship’s course from straight forward to a fifteen- 
degree arc to the left hand. 

“Nine-hundred-sir!” repeated the altitude helmsman, 
whirling his wheel, which spun fore-and-aft. 

“Fifteen-on-sir!’’ announced the direction cox, his eye 
glued to the lubber’s mark magnifier. 


Helm hard over, with a purring of reduction gears and 
whine of depressed horizontal rudders, R-100 swooped towards 
the ground in a long quarter circle, dropping swiftly at the 
same time, and heading towards the mooring-mast. 


My typewriter began to crawl across the smooth-topped 
table. A peach crept to the edge of its plate, tempting Fate 
and me. Fate lost. It was the only time R-100 had inclined 
sufficiently to roll a pencil since I had come aboard. The great 
bunches of sweet peas had stood in their brimming bowls all 
the way across without spilling a drop, not even in the great 
storm. ‘The water lipped the bowl brims now, but did not 
overflow. Yet R-100 was plunging earthward as the speed of 
a fast train. 

‘“Nine-hundred-on-sir!” snapped the altitude coxswain, 
without turning his head from the altimeter dial. 

“Break out your mooring pennant!” called Steff, releas- 
ing the last hydrogen flap. 

A red-and-white striped triangle of bunting weighted at 
the tail, immediately fluttered from the open window of the 
control car. 
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“Let go!” said Johnston. 
“Wire on the ground, sir!” reported Steff, almost, it 
seemed, before the purr of the mooring-cable drum had ceased. 


A thousand feet of wire rope, released from our bow, was 
trailing on the ground, discharging the static electricity which 
the ship had accumulated in three thousand miles of air 
friction. 

“All fast below!” the wireless telephone crackled, unbe- 
levably soon, and immediately the purring of the cable winch 
resumed. The ground crew had caught our cable and shackled 
it to one laid out along the ground from the top of the mooring 
mast. ‘Two winches were winding in at once, theirs and ours. 

The typewriter again crawled across the polished table- 
top and had to be retrieved more vigorously. ‘The water at 
the edge of the flower bowls rose in little plateaus and subsided. 
Rain ballast had swished earthward from the emptied bow- 
tanks, leaving the stern the heavier part of the ship. The 
typewriter ceased its persistent creeping. ‘The ship floated 
absolutely horizontal again. Silently, with no perceptible 
impact, the glistening beak of R-100 touched the receiving- 
cup at the tower-top homing as accurately, after 3,385 miles 
in the air, as a humming bird reaching its chosen flower. We 
were moored at the other end of an Atlantic voyage, fifty-seven 
hours after starting. 


Caen! 


L’ENVOI 


Aug. 13th—Went up in elevator. 
Aug. 16th—Came down in lift. 


Yes, I would very gladly do it again. 


COBDEN’S INFLUENCE ON BISMARCK 


By GeEratp S. GRAHAM 





FE reluctance of Prussia and the other German states to 
enter the colonial field is almost as traditional a fact as 
England’s persistent endeavour and accomplishment. As far 
back as 1231 the problem of extended settlement was brought 
up in the Reichstag in Worms, and vetoed by the Emperor, 
with no recorded Justification other than the fact that “the 
good Kaiser decided with the advice of the Reichsfiirsten that 
such things could not be permitted.” In the sixteenth century 
the Hanseatic League spread its network of factories wellnigh 
around the world, and laid the basis for what might have been 
an active ‘Kolonial Politik’; but the catastrophe of the Thirty 
Years War necessitated a complete internal reorganization, 
Jeaving little time or thought for problems of colonization. The 
Great Elector of Prussia, nevertheless, made the bold attempt 
to re-invigorate his nation’s conscience, and helped to found 
the Brandenburg East India Company, which did some useful 
work along the Gold Coast and even tried to get a footing in 
North America. But the Company never received whole- 
hearted support, and in 1717 the surviving African settlement 
was sold to the Dutch. In the end, it became Germany’s fate 
to watch other powers divide up the new world. Frederick the 
Great’s motto became an axiom of Prussian statescraft,—“All 
distant possessions are a burden to the state. A village on the 
frontier is worth a principality two hundred and fifty miles 
away.” “And so at all times,” said Justus Moser bitterly, 
“since the German national spirit wished to raise itself in some 
degree has an enemy spirit warred against us... Had more 
energy been shown, not Lord Clive but a Hamburg merchant 
would have commanded on the Ganges.” 
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After the Napoleonic Wars, the great “Wanderung” 
began, the migration of German peoples overseas to the United 
States, Canada, Brazil, Mexico, and Australia. Frederick 
William IV was disturbed at the efflux and opened negotia- 
tions for the purchase of California. Wilhelm von Humbold, 
however, stoutly opposed the plan and was successful in dis- 
suading him. German traders pursued their single ways along 
the African coast from Sierra Leone to Mozambique; Ham- 
burg merchants founded colonial societies and petitioned the 
government for state intervention and aid, but ‘all in vain. One 
by one the projects of overseas settlement were abandoned. 
In 1846, after the failure of the Texas colony promoted by a 
Hamburg society, the Prussian government threatened with 
legal proceedings “all agents of unions for the settlement and 
protection of Immigrants.” 


According to Frederick List, national and economic unity 
was a necessity for any normal participation in colonial 
endeavour. By 1867, his demands seemed largely fulfilled. 
Thanks to Prussian initiative, an exclusively German Bund, 
a Zollverein, a network of railways, overseas steamship lines. 
a navy and a consular service, had come to life. In 1871 
Bismarck had completed his master stroke of statescraft and 
the German Empire was born. Yet, despite the genuine 
W anderlust which, as Treitschke describes it, ‘““works as a dark 
and primitive power on the spirit of the German people”; 
despite the fears of Malthus and, on the other hand, the 
increasing emigration which led one writer to represent North 
America as “the grave of German nationality”; despite the 
cries of Hamburg and Bremen that only through colonies 
could they make their commercial position secure, the appreci- 
ation of the need of an active colonial policy was almost 
negligible in official circles. 


The problem of colonial possession hinged largely upon 
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Bismarck’s attitude. Effective overseas settlement depended 
more and more upon government protection and support. 
Chartered companies could undertake the exploration and 
spade work, but they could no longer afford the risks and 
responsibilities. It became highly important, therefore, as the 
Prussian Year Book of 1882 remarked, to learn whether the 
Reich’s Chancellor on political grounds was for or against such 
undertakings, “‘since to proceed against his will would lead 
only to Fiasco.” 


The successful conclusion of the war of 1870 had hardly 
altered Bismarck’s colonial viewpoint. On January 9, 1868, 
he had written to Roon, the Minister of War,—‘‘Colonization 
in foreign lands must remain in private hands; the North 
German Bund could not enter into it. For one thing the 
advantage which one is promised from the trade and industry 
of colonies is based in great part on an illusion, since the costs 
which the establishment, support and the maintaining of 
colonies involves, overweighs very often, as the experience of 
English and French colonial policy shows, the needs which 
the Mother Country draws therefrom; this quite apart from 
the fact that it is difficult to justify the imposing on the nation 
of added taxation for the commerce and defence of such 
colonies.” His first efforts were bent, therefore, on the con- 
solidation of Germany, faced after the war of 1870 with the 
danger of a “revanche” coalition. “Colonies without a strong 
navy are only a ground for weakness,” he said to the Ambas- 
sador, Sir Odo Russell, and “Germany’s geographical posi- 
tion does not necessitate her development to a sea power of 
the first range.” This point Bismarck emphasized in more 
than one of his speeches and letters, and historians have gen- 
erally accepted the fact of Germany’s unpreparedness and 
weakness as the major reason for her diffidence with regard to 
an active colonial policy. This explanation is not sufficient. 
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The kernel of Bismarck’s policy of reserve was contained in 
his letter to Roon of 1868,—‘‘colonies are not worth the cost.” 


It is certain that Bismarck was never opposed to colonies 
on principle. He was no sort of theorist, and managed to act 
as he thought best at the time, regardless, as he himself 
admitted, of popular or party opinion. It was his diplomatic 
custom never to busy himself with questions which at the 
moment were not of vital significance, and never to accept any 
party creed or principle so whole-heartedly, that it would not 
be possible to break through its barriers at a later date. 
“Bismarck,” said his friend and later adviser, Lothar Bucher, 
“was led only by facts.” 


It may have been because of his early Junker’s environ- 
ment that his economic ‘Politik’ was so thoroughly agrarian. 
He abhorred the growing industrialism, because he feared its 
powers within the State. Yet his opposition was not that of 
the selfish provincial Junker, but of the agrarian who believed 
that agriculture was the basis of the State. Hence, he fought 
each measure which might lead to the extension of the powers 
of ‘big business. His own ‘Gedanken und Erinnerungen’ 
show how in the 40’s and early 50’s he pleaded for the re- 
introduction of the old guild system, convinced that through 
them “free conservative handworkers” would be strengthened, 
and a barrier placed in the way of “mutinous Industrialism.” 
“While great industries,” he once declared, ‘“‘entice sections of 
the country people to the cities, and again through competition 
press down the small masters, the number of conservative ele- 
ments diminishes.” ‘To Bismarck the handworker was the 
heart of the middle classes, “whose existence was so essential 
for a healthy state,” and “whose preservation appears to me 
even as necessary as the creation of a free peasantry at the 
beginning of this century.” These early utterances explain 
more than anything else his defence of free trade for the 
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agricultural peoples, and his dogmatic opposition to a pro- 
tective system which favoured industry. They make more 
understandable his susceptibility to the free trade doctrines of 
Cobden and the Manchester School, which were beginning to 
cross the channel from England to infect the greater part of 
northern Europe. 


In England, Cobdenism stood for other things than free 
irade. It meant the breaking of the bonds which held the 
British Empire together. Colonies to Cobden meant only a 
financial burden on the taxpayer in favour of aristocratic 
ambitions for empire glory and prestige. He had declared 
England’s control of the sea to be an arrogant usurpation, the 
possession of Gibraltar an example of brutal power, the 
governing of India a hopeless task, an adventure without any 
connection with the principles of free trade, which could lead 
only to embarrassment, disappointment, and indeed violence. 
He greeted the federation of the Canadian provinces as the 
first step to a friendly separation from England. 


In northern Germany, the results of these Cobdenite 
teachings were for a time phenomenal. According to Lothar 
Bucher, an ardent enemy of the cause,—‘‘On the glittering 
word ‘Freedom’ the masses went into the net, like birds blinded 
by ‘lark mirrors.’ The result of the Manchester agitation in 
North Germany after 1871 was unparalleled in the German 
Empire.” Cobden’s picture appeared in Berlin shop windows 
and lace handkerchiefs were purchaseable with his name 
embroidered in the corners. Even as late as August, 1881, 
the Vossische Zeitung protested,—“Ach! hatten wir nur einen 
Minister wie Gladstone,” while a French diplomat on viewing 
a list of notables belonging to the Cobden Club, is reported to 
have cried,—‘“Mais, c’est un Ministere Gladstone tout prét.” 


The Cobden Club had been founded in 1866, with the aim, 
according to its statutes, “of forwarding the growth and broad- 
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ening the economic and political principles with which the 
name of Cobden is united.” There were eight special commit- 
tees to deal with organization and the building of sub-commit- 
tees in foreign countries. In Germany, the Club became 
associated with the names of great figures, such as Delbruch, 
Schulze-Delitzsch, Von Bunsen, and Freiherr von Stauffen- 
berg. ‘These spokesmen who heralded for Germany the new 
day of laissez-faire, claimed to be able to show that the 
colonial powers were then considering the problem of lessening, 
not adding to their colonial burdens, and would thereafter lay 
the world open to free trade. It would be proved that equal 
title to commerce and commercial advantages would be more 
cheaply obtained by treaty than through colonies. England 
had already renounced the Ionian Islands, and Canada and 
Australia were as good as free from the control of the Mother 
Country. France was able to withdraw from her Mexican 
adventure only with serious injury to her prestige, and Russia 
had sold its American possessions to the United States. “With 
such a world situation, everything speaks against and nothing 
for the acquisition of colonies.”’ 

The German Press had never shown much enthusiasm for 
colonial projects, and even after the grounding of the Empire 
their understanding of the need of an active colonial policy 
seemed to be negligible. The world appeared to be already 
divided. In liberal circles there was a firm belief that the 
times of the old “Kolonial Politik’ were over. ‘Colonies and 
colonial policy belong equally to the cloisters of a past civiliza- 
tion,” said the Wurtemburger Hohenstaufe. “Now, in a time 
of free peoples’ commerce, the supposition for the grounding 
of colonies falls away.” A Liberal contemporary remarked, . 
“It goes badly with England’s colonial undertakings... In 
any case, there is nothing worth while left to take. Even, 
however, if there were at hand the most luxurious plantation, 
it would be folly to seize it.” 
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Bismarck himself worked steadily for free trade. His 
bills of 1867 and 1870 loosed the last fetters of competition in 
Prussia. Indeed, King William wrote to Prince Albert in 
May, 1860, expressing the hope that finally the Zollverein 
would be converted to “the form Prussia always, but vainly 
sought, free trade principles.” Bismarck had nationalized 
political economy; but because he was now definitely Man- 
chesterlich, he had also liberalized it into laissez-faire. 


Nothing shows more clearly the influence of Manchester 
ideas on Bismarck’s colonial policy than the negotiations fol- 
lowing on the war of 1870. For a time there was a strong 
movement on foot to take over the French colonies. Hamburg 
merchants sent a deputation to Versailles and pleaded for the 
acquisition of Cochin-China, Saigon, Martinique, Réunion, 
Saint Pierre and Miquelon. The Admiral of the Fleet, Prince 
Adalbert, rightly honoured as the founder of the German 
navy, added, at his own wish, Guadeloupe. Such claims 
naturally occasioned a flurry in the United States, and it is 
interesting to speculate on the reaction in Canada to the sur- 
render of the “two thorns” in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. But 
Bismarck preferred to follow in the footsteps of Frederick the 
Great, and accepted instead Alsace-Lorraine and the milliard 
tribute. “The French provinces are far more important for 
Germany than distant acquisitions with which integral union 
is impossible,” he declared. And again, in February, 1871,— 
“I will decidedly have no colonies. They are merely good for 
supply stations, (Versorgungsposten). ‘This colonial business 
is as necessary to us as the silk fur sable of a Polish noble who 
has no shirt.” This acquired ‘Little England’ spirit of anti- 
pathy to all colonial effort alone saved France her colonies, for 
a development of Hanseatic plans would have found little 
opposition from disrupted France. 


About five years after this determined declaration against 
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colonies, changing economic conditions brought on the amazing 
revolution in German commercial and colonial policy, which 
was to involve a complete volte face in Bismarck’s attitude. 
In 1876, conditions began to develop in the iron industry which 
were destined to bring about a crisis. France and Russia were 
now protected, but Prussia offered no barrier to the influx of 
English iron which had lost its former ready market in 
America. The erection of an iron tariff at this juncture seemed 
vitally necessary, yet its initiation implied a complete reversal 
of the policy which Bismarck had followed so closely since the 
beginning of the 60’s. The Chancellor, faced with facts, 
reconciled himself to a temporary “fighting tariff,” declaring 
in his speech of March, 1876, that if France raised barriers 
Germany must follow suit. The “fighting tariff” to him was 
but a necessary evil brought about by “the Protectionist mis- 
chief in foreign states.” Germany, he remarked, could not 
allow herself to be gently smothered by her neighbours. ‘The 
Bill, nevertheless, was defeated by the Left in a close division. 
The incident is important as marking the first outward evi- 
dence of a change both in Bismarck’s and in public opinion. 


The election of 1878 meant a rebuff to the Liberals and 
the ascendancy of the Right Conservatives; the earlier Free 
Trade majority gave way to one essentially Protectionist. The 
Right and the Centrum were agreed,—‘a tariff must be 
erected, so rationalized as to suit industries’ needs and recon- 
cilable with the agreements of other states.” On May 2, 1879, 
Bismarck asserted in parliament that he had gone over from 
free trade to protection. “For a long time Germany has been 
held by the reins of the Manchester School,” declared Dr. 
Fabre, a well-known publicist. Now she was free. 


The great economist, Gustav Schmoller, has termed this 
revolution, which Bismarck made final by his speech of 1879, 
as “a great and bold deed.” He became Protectionist, said 
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Schmoller, because “Protection in the new era of climbing 
political and economic rivalries of the great States, in the time 
of the fight for the world market and the colonies was for us 
the most important, if not the only important thing... When 
all the other States had closed their doors should Germany 
leave hers open.” Bismarck himself considered this period as 
a milestone in his career of statesmanship. “For fifteen years 
foreign affairs have absorbed me,” he declared; “the figure of 
the year 1877 which I have named, have I considered from 
grounds which to me are known, expressly as a decisive, a 
pattern-moulding period for my task. At the same time, it 
was a period when to me the dying out of the blast furnaces, 
the sinking standards of living and industry, the fall of busi- 
ness, all presented themselves so closely to me, that I was 
forced to concern myself with them.” The internal as well as 
political reforms which followed this epoch-making pronounce- 
ment originated almost entirely from the personal initiative of 
the Chancellor and comprehended almost every sphere of the 
national life. 


Bismarck’s conversion from Free Trade was undoubtedly 
the result of pressing internal circumstances, but an abandon- 
ment of Cobdenite principles meant at the same time the open- 
ing of avenues to a new and vigorous colonial policy. That the 
change occurred almost at the same time as the great achieve- 
ments of discovery and research which were shared by all the 
Powers is of direct significance only in so far as it provided 
a powerful stimulus for the creation of a public opinion favour- 
able to Bismarck’s new plans. Under the direction of King 
Leopold, the Société Internationale Africaine was founded, 
which in 1877 sent Stanley, Nachtigal and Rohlfs to the Dark 
Continent. Stanley’s work in particular aroused national 
interest in Germany, and Africa began to become popular. 
Hamburg merchants independent of government control began 
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dotting the coast with factories, while missionary societies com- 
menced with fiery zeal the conversion of the natives. Still 
more stimulating in official circles was the fact that England 
had apparently renounced free trade for a renewed Mercantil- 
ism. Seeley’s Expansion of England was becoming widely 
read. Dilke with his slogan—‘‘the world will rapidly become 
English”—seemed the harbinger of an aggressive imperialism. 
The refusal of the Reichstag to pass Bismarck’s bill for 
financing the occupation of the Samoa Islands was a rebuff, 
but no more than a rebuff. While the propaganda of the 
Press and Colonial Society continued to prepare the ground, 
Bismarck could afford to wait until public opinion and political 
opportunity should provide a suitable moment in which to 
Jaunch the plans on which he had already set his heart—the 
building of an independent German colonial empire. In the 
summer of 1883, Luderlitz laid claims to ten miles of coast— 
Angra Pequena—on the west coast of Africa, and asked for 
government protection. Bismarck, after determining that 
there were no prior claims, accepted, and the German peoples 
embarked on an active and, for the time being, successful 
career of colonization. 


Bismarck was never a professed member of the Cobden 
Club, but his whole attitude and practice prior to 1876-7 reveal 
his strong inclination to the principles of the Manchester 
School. Up to his resignation from the Government in May, 
1876, Delbriick, strong supporter of the Cobden Club, had 
been one of his most intimate advisers, and the Chancellor has 
himself admitted how greatly he was influenced by Delbriick’s 
views. It is true that until the consolidation of the Reich, 
Bismarck’s interest was necessarily anchored to the continent. 
Nevertheless, only the tenacious hold of laissez-faire, free trade 
principles explains the comfortable dilettantism and lack of 
unified decision which for so long marked his colonial policy in 
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contradiction to the fixity of purpose which characterized his 
European practice. Manchester School principles held the 
field at the expense of state initiative and while other nations 
were dividing the world between them, German traders were 
working alone with little but commercial or consular protection 
to reap and harvest what they had sown. There was certain 
justification for Karl Peters’ reproach concerning his chief,— 
“By his disastrous hesitations he has forfeited the continent 
of Africa.” 


TO A CERTAIN MYSTIC 


Sometimes you saw what others could not see. 
Sometimes you heard what no one else could hear: 
A light beyond the unfathomable dark, 
A voice that sounded only to your ear. 


And did you, voyaging the tides of vision 
In your lone shallop, steering by what star, 
Catch hints of some Elysian fragrance, breathed 
On winds impalpable, from who knows how far? 


And did dawn show you driftage from strange continents, 
Of which we dream but no man surely knows,— 

Some shed gold leafage from the Tree Eternal, 
Some petals of the imperishable Rose? 


But did you once, Columbus of the spirit, 
Essay the crossing of that unknown sea, 
Really touch land beyond the mists of rumour 
And find new worlds where they were dreamed to be? 


Ah, why brought you not back the word of power, 
The charted course, the unambiguous sign, 

Or even some small seed, whence we might grow 
A flower unmistakably divine? 


But you came empty-handed, and your tongue 
Babbled strange tidings none could wholly trust. 
And if we half believed you, it was only 
Because we would, and not because we must. 


CHARLES G. D. Roperts. 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CANADIANS 
By H. F. Aneus 





HE policy of one generation creates the problems of the 
next. ‘To-day British Columbia is confronted for the first 
time with considerable numbers of young men and young 
women who are Canadian by birth and, therefore, in accord- 
ance with our laws, by nationality, but who are Asiatic by 
parentage and, therefore, by race. We admitted the parents 
by our immigration laws, and it is by our laws that we have 
conferred British (and also Canadian) nationality. The laws 
have been made by the Parliament of Canada in spite of some 
protests and of some attempts at legislation by the Legislative 
Assembly of British Columbia. The present situation is thus 
one which Canadians have created and for which Canadians 
are responsible. Some may regret the policy of the past gen- 
eration, and some British Columbians may feel resentful that 
a problem of race has been thrust upon them. ‘There is thus 
greater reason for endeavouring to act now in such a way as 
to merit no reproaches from future generations of Canadians, 
and for trying to deal with this problem of race as the next 
generation, which will have to face the new situation which 
our action or inaction may create for them, shall wish us to 
have done. 

It is difficult to think of our present treatment of Cana- 
dians of Asiatic descent as part of a definite policy. We shall 
see that their position is very different from that of Canadians 
of other races. But the differences are hard to account for as 
the application of any general principle which we should care 
to announce to the world and to defend as the Canadian con- 
ception of justice or even of expediency. 

As regards the admission of further immigration, however, 
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our policy, whether wise or foolish, is clear enough. We wish 
to exclude all Asiatics but are willing to make minor excep- 
tions in the interests of international goodwill. We exclude 
Chinese, with very unimportant exceptions in the case of stu- 
dents and others who are not to become permanent citizens. 
We admit one hundred and fifty Japanese each year, under 
an arrangement with the Japanese government. It is a little 
embarrassing to be asked by a Chinese why we treat Japan 
and China differently in this matter. We can of course say 
that we did attempt to negotiate with the Manchu government 
some twenty years ago with a view to obtaining a limitation of 
emigration by China, analogous to that conceded by Japan. 
But if we are quite frank in our answer we have to admit that 
we had more reason to be courteous to Japan, and there is 
some danger of convincing our questioner that only by arma- 
ment can a nation acquire the respect and courtesy of others. 
While China is still struggling over unequal treaties, the sur- 
render of concessions, and the extra-territorial jurisdiction of 
foreign powers, we have a respite in which to decide what we 
are going to do when she demands the same treatment as Japan 
receives. ‘There is an advantage in making up our minds 
quickly and acting before such a demand is made, for a pro- 
longed discussion of the merits of the question might make us 
look foolish, and the threat of a boycott which is the Chinese 
form of international pressure, would be prejudicial to the 
friendly trade relations which are developing between Canada 
and China, and would, if we yielded to it, make us appear to 
be acting under coercion. 

British Indians, whom we inaccurately call Hindus, are 
not aliens. In theory we admit them freely if they come by a 
continuous journey from India on a ticket purchased in India 
or prepaid in Canada, and are in possession of $200. In the 
ease of the wife and children of Indians already here these 
requirements are waived. Nor are they applied to students or 
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tourists. In other cases they have amounted to a complete 
exclusion of immigrants fraom India, but, now that a service is 
being established from Calcutta to Vanvouver, we shall have 
to make our policy more explicit, definitely admitting or defi- 
nitely excluding the citizens of the new Dominion. 

In our treatment of resident aliens there is very little that 
can give offence to Japanese or Chinese. The reason is that 
the power to make laws concerning aliens and their status lies 
with the Parliament of Canada and not with the Legislative 
Assembly of British Columbia, and that any discrimination 
between different classes of aliens would give rise to interna- 
tional difficulties and would in the case of Japan constitute a 
breach of a treaty. It is true that some of the disabilities 
imposed by the legislature of British Columbia on grounds of 
race affect aliens as well as Canadians, but there are very few 
racial disabilities imposed on Canadians which do not also 
extend to all aliens irrespective of race, so that racial disabili- 
ties really amount to much the same thing as a refusal to 
concede that certain races can ever cease to be alien. 

Our treatment of British subjects of Asiatic race, whether 
they have acquired British nationality by birth, either in 
Canada or elsewhere in the British Empire, or whether they 
have become British subjects by naturalization here or else- 
where, is a domestic issue and, strictly speaking, not a legiti- 
mate concern of any foreign state. But the nature of our 
treatment of Canadians of Asiatic race may affect the popu- 
larity of Canada in Asiatic countries, and indirectly our 
friendly relations with them. ‘To the next generation of 
Canadians in British Columbia, both to those who are of 
European descent and to those who are of Asiatic descent, the 
question is one of vital importance. 

Our treatment of Canadian-born Chinese and Japanese 
seems directed by no clear aim. We cannot give them racial 
identity, but we give willingly enough what matters much 
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more: Canadian nationality and Canadian culture. The 
children attend our schools and are, on the whole, good pupils 
who win an almost reluctant admiration from their teachers. 
The education which we give, and on which we should if it 
were necessary insist, often breaks up the home life of an 
immigrant family by leaving mother and child with no 
language which both can speak with ease. We are often 
rather resentful if an attempt is made to retain the old culture, 
or even the old language, by hours of voluntary instruction 
which prolong the child’s working day in schools to nine or 
even ten hours. Within the schools there is no hostility be- 
tween the children of different races and competition in lessons 
and sports seems to have none of the awkward consequences 
which economic competition may have later in life. Chinese 
and Japanese are admitted to our University without restric- 
tion, and there too the relations between them and students of 
other races are excellent. As soon, however, as we begin to 
deal with men and women instead of with boys and girls our 
behaviour changes and we begin to put obstacles in the way 
of their exercising political rights or earning their living in 
competition with men and women of European or American- 
Indian or African descent. 


In the first place, by the law of British Columbia, Asiatic 
race is a disqualification for being placed on the provincial 
voters’ list.* At the time when this disqualification was imposed, 
those who were excluded were immigrants who had either 
acquired British nationality before coming to Canada or who 
had acquired, by naturalization in Canada, the right to be 
treated as British subjects while in Canada. By culture as by 


1Since this article was written the Legislative Assembly of the Province 
of British Columbia has made an exception to the law excluding Asiatics from 
the voters’ list in favour of returned soldiers. About eighty Japanese are 
affected by this change. The amendment was supported by returned soldiers’ 
organizations and, on the ground of economic fairness, by a labour member. 
The vote was not on party lines and was very close, nineteen for, and eighteen 
against.—H. F. A. 
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race these immigrants were Chinese, or Japanese, or Kast In- 
dian. To refuse them the vote in British Columbia was natural 
enough and to base the refusal on the obvious ground of race 
was a matter of convenience. But in 1914 it became possible 
for foreigners in Canada to acquire British nationality per- 
manently, and at the present day the numbers who have ac- 
quired our nationality by birth in Canada are important. 
Exclusion from the franchise has thus become harder to justify, 
but, as the law stands, exclusion remains. 

It is of course no great hardship not to vote in a provincial 
election. No business man would postpone a journey to be in 
the province at election time, and to many of our best citizens 
it is often a matter of complete indifference which of two rival 
candidates is to be sent to the Legislative Assembly at Vic- 
toria. But to be told that because of your race you and your 
children may never vote is a humiliation. When you find that 
your protests against other discriminations which you consider 
unfair pass disregarded, you may well think that if you had the 
vote you would receive more attention and so perhaps you may 
exaggerate the importance of political rights in a modern de- 
mocracy. The illusion is the more natural as the tone of 
political history as taught in our schools contributes to foster 
it. We teach children irrespective of race that taxation with- 
out representation is a form of oppression, and we praise rather 
than blame men who have struggled for political rights and 
for political equality with those more privileged than them- 
selves. In this way a sense of grievance and a sense of injus- 
tice develop which may well lead to a sense of hostility. 

Dominion legislation, in the main, respects the provincial 
law about the right to vote and excludes from the Dominion 
franchise in any province those whom the laws of that province 
exclude from the provincial franchise. But an exception is 
made for returned soldiers. The exception was natural when 
it was made, though it is open to question to-day whether we 
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wish to maintain that it is only by bearing arms that a citizen 
can deserve well of his country. The final result is that a 
British subject of Chinese, Japanese, or Kast Indian race may 
vote in a federal election in any province except British Colum- 
bia, and if he served in the Canadian army during the war he 
may vote even in British Columbia. Race does not disqualify 
for membership of the House of Commons or Senate. 

In British Columbia many public rights are withheld by 
making them depend on the provincial voters’ list. Thus 
Canadians of Asiatic race are excluded from nomination as 
candidates for the provincial legislature; from voting in a 
municipal election or holding municipal office; from voting for 
school trustees or being elected as school trustees. They escape 
one public duty, too, as jurors must be chosen from the voters’ 
list. For this rule there is perhaps some justification as long 
as many litigants, or persons accused of crime, consider it a 
humiliation to be tried by a jury containing men and women 
of Asiatic race whom they do not consider as their “‘peers and 
equals.” The administration of justice may be better carried 
out if the irritation which the presence of Asiatic jurors, or 
the practice of challenging them, is avoided. There is, on the 
other hand, danger that the fact that citizens of Asiatic race 
are debarred from jury service may foster the belief in their 
inferior capacity. 

The Canadian of Asiatic descent is not maintained at the 
public expense. He has to earn his living and when he tries 
to do so he finds that he is excluded from a number of gainful 
occupations. By law he is excluded from employment on 
timber leases and from obtaining a license as a hand logger; 
by the terms of public works contracts, from employment by a 
government contractor; by general policy, from employment in 
provincial or municipal services, or as a school teacher; by pro- 
fessional rules, purporting to be made under statutory author- 
ity, from the legal profession and from pharmacy. In other 
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cases he is faced with an even more deadly form of exclusion: 
a license must be obtained from a public official who has an 
absolute discretion to refuse it; or a prohibition may be issued 
by a public official who has an absolute discretion to prohibit. 
The first of these devices is being employed to secure the 
“sradual elimination” from the fishing industry of “other than 
white fishermen and North American Indians’’; the second, to 
prevent white women from being employed in places of busi- 
ness or amusement managed by Orientals. Recent legislation 
has made it possible for this method of exclusion to be exercised 
by License Boards in municipalities and in unorganized areas 
so as to enable them to prevent anyone they please from carry- 
ing on any specified business within the municipality or district 
in question. ‘Two years have elapsed and no Board has been 
constituted; the legislation, therefore, amounts to a threat of 
discrimination rather than to actual discrimination. 

While these restrictions are numerous and important they 
do not preclude Canadians of Asiatic race from earning a 
living in the province. They mean that non-Asiatics engaged 
in certain occupations have been influential enough to secure 
_ themselves against a form of economic competition which they 
dislike, and so have profited economically. What has the gain 
or loss been to the public at large? 

They have had to pay more for work of a class which may 
not be performed by Asiatics—much as they have to pay more 
for articles whose producers receive the protection of a tariff. 
They have to bear the increased competition of Canadians of 
Asiatic descent in those occupations from which such Cana- 
dians have not been excluded. ‘This is a serious matier, for a 
worker faced with Oriental competition feels himself unfairly 
treated if other workers in other occupations are sheltered 
from competition, which has thus been stamped as unfair. 
Criticizable as his opinion may be, he inevitably feels that it 
is more important that he should survive and maintain his 
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standard of living (or, more accurately, the standard of living 
which he could achieve if Oriental competition were removed 
from his occupation and not replaced by any other competi- 
tion) than that a Canadian of Asiatic race should survive. 
“More important to whom?” one is inclined to ask. The reply 
would be: “To Canada as a whole.” It would mean: “To 
Canada minus Canadians of Asiatic race.” 'The public gains 
the possible benefit of having non-Asiatic Canadians alone 
trained for the sea as fishermen, and for the legal and pharma- 
ceutical professions. But to make benefits of this character 
appear important one has to resort to very strained hypo- 
theses, e.g., of a war with Japan in which Canadians of Japan- 
ese origin would betray a country which, by hypothesis, would 
have treated them more fairly than Canada does to-day. It 
is a possible hypothesis but it proves too much, because, if we 
accepted the belief that war with Japan is a probability, we 
should have to condemn our whole policy of national defence 
which makes little or no provision for such a contingency. 
Finally, the most serious consequence to the general public 
is that some thousands of our fellow-citizens have been embit- 
tered by treatment which no ordinary man or woman could 
fail to resent. It is probable that this very serious conse- 
quence has been frequently overlooked. We have not thought 
of our problem of Asiatic immigration in terms of the second 
generation. We have not, for instance, studied the history of 
other countries to find out whether there are examples of a 
racial minority having been deprived of political rights and 
excluded from economic opportunities without seriously deter- 
iorating, acquiring qualities which are obnoxious to the rest of 
the community, and in the end becoming a menace to it. We 
have never set ourselves, like the French, or the Americans, or 
more recently the Germans, to declare or guarantee to man as 
man those rights which our ideas of justice demand that he 
should have. Still less have we thought in these terms of the 
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Canadians of Asiatic descent, and it is not easy to say how the 
public in general regards them to-day. 

Public opinion in British Columbia is not uniform among 
all classes of the population, nor does the same man or woman 
confine himself to opinions which are consistent with one 
another. A short statement of several views, each of which is 
fairly widely held, may give some idea of the general trend of 
thought. 

We have already seen that Canadians of Asiatic descent 
are generally looked on as foreign or alien, even though they 
have acquired our nationality in accordance with our laws. 
The reason is that race is more obvious than nationality; race 
is permanent, while our culture is acquired slowly, and even 
in the second generation may not have been acquired com- 
pletely. It follows that when such phrases as “public opinion,” 
“the wishes of the taxpayers,” “the welfare of Canada,” “native 
sons of Canada,” “our national heritage’ are used—and they 
are used only too frequently—it is tacitly assumed that they 
exclude persons of Asiatic race. The strictly accurate phrase, 
“Canadians on the provincial voters’ list,” which does exclude 
Canadians of Asiatic descent, is never used. It follows from 
this view that the obstacles, whether political or economic, 
which have been put in the way of Canadians of Asiatic race 
are not thought of as a sort of minor persecution, creating a 
class of under-privileged citizens, but as part and parcel of 
our treatment of aliens who are among us only on sufferance. 
Over and over again the argument that foreigners in general 
are under disabilities in Japan is used to show that it is not 
unreasonable for us to place our own nationals, if of Japanese 
race, under disabilities; and the answer that Japanese citizens 
of alien race are not under disabilities in Japan is considered 
an evasion of this argument. 

The consequences of this view, that race, and not nation- 
ality, makes the alien, are far-reaching. A saw-mill which 
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throws the whole burden of unemployment in a year of depres- 
sion on its workmen of Asiatic race is likely to be 
commended for its public spirit. An exclusionist society which 
on the whole conducts its activities on a high plane can seriously 
suggest that children of Asiatic race born after some future 
date should be treated as foreigners even if their parents are 
Canadians, and that they should be allowed to remain in the 
country only so long as they fall within certain categories: 
school children, students, merchants engaged in foreign trade. 

A second opinion which is still widely held is that to be 
contented with a simple standard of material comfort (a low 
standard of living) is a racial characteristic which remains 
important even in the case of children born and brought up 
in a country where wages, including those of their parents, are 
relatively high. The competition of labour of Asiatic race is 
therefore looked on as unfair. Other qualities, too, are thought 
of as basically racial. The birth rate of the first generation of 
Japanese immigrants, which is believed to be approximately 
equal to that of the province of Quebec, is thus assumed tc 
be an indication of the rate at which the population of Japan- 
ese race may be expected, whenever immigration falls off, to 
overtake the white population. The special circumstances 
which explain a high birth rate in a group of immigrants in 
the prime of life, about 35% of whom are women, are over- 
looked, and so is the high death rate. And yet it is unusual, 
perhaps because it is unpleasant, to carry the calculation to its 
logical conclusion: that in the fullness of time the inhabitants 
of Japanese race will outnumber all others combined. 

The consequences of this opinion, that certain character- 
istics are racial, are serious. If it were not strongly held there 
would be a chance for the argument that the best way to meet 
the competition of Asiatic labour would lie in trying to accus- 
tom your rivals to adopting your standard of living and your 
view of what are necessaries, what decencies, and what luxuries. 
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A western social life might be recognized as an effective check 
on a high birth rate, easy to apply in a small community which 
has every wish to be westernized as fast as possible, and whose 
religion, which is readily abandoned in the process, is not likely 
to remain such a barrier to birth control as can resist the 
advance of Americanization as successfully as does Catholicism 
in Quebec. 

If we turn to more sophisticated opinions, we find that they 
are centred on what is called assimilability. When a race is 
said to be unassimilable it is sometimes meant that, at any 
rate if it is present in groups of a certain size, it cannot acquire 
a foreign culture in one or two generations; sometimes that 
it is not likely to lose its racial identity by intermarriage with 
other races; and sometimes that it is biologically incapable of 
mixing with other races so as to produce a homogeneous type 
with characteristics which are considered desirable. 

It is now generally conceded that in the first sense Asiatics 
are assimilable, though the process may be slow and difficult if 
the numbers concerned are relatively large. Controversy 
centres around the question of intermarriage. There is very 
little evidence on which to base opinions, but strong opinions 
are usually held. At the present time there is very little inter- 
marriage between Canadians of European and Canadians of 
Asiatic descent, and it is probably quite rightly looked on as 
a dangerous adventure. Nearly everyone would agree that 
the permanent union which we call a “Christian marriage” 
would be ill-advised between a man and woman with widely 
different cultural backgrounds; and that children of mixed 
race, brought up in a community in which the belief that they 
were likely to turn out badly was widespread, would have a 
poorer opportunity than children not exposed to such a handi- 
cap. What is in dispute is whether there is any biological 
objection to inter-marriage: whether a child of mixed blood 
brought up in the belief that it was of pure blood would be 
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likely to display undesirable mental and moral characteristics. 
On this point opinions differ widely, and there is no good evi- 
dence. Yet it is an important question. If we can look forward 
to inter-marriage in the rather remote future, after cultural 
assimilation shall have taken place and after prejudices against 
children of mixed blood shall have become negligible, then the 
case for ultimate assimilability in the fullest sense in conceded 
—subject, of course, to the danger of the inter-marriage 
occurring before the conditions for their success have been 
assured. If, on the other hand, racial mixture is biologically 
bad, and if it will remain so for many generations or even per- 
manently, then we must reckon with unassimilability in con- 
sidering the race problem in British Columbia. There would, 
for instance, be good grounds for forbidding racial inter- 
marriage, at any rate as soon as we are ready to forbid equally 
dangerous marriages where the source of danger is not racial. 
And yet the possibility of enforcing such a prohibition might 
seem very slight. As it is, we have only conjectural opinions 
to guide us and we can expect the definite evidence, which trial 
and error yield, only after the question of racial mixture has 
passed beyond control. 

There does still exist in some quarters real racial anti- 
pathy. 'To some persons there would be a real humiliation in 
being tried by a jury of which one or more members were of 
Asiatic race; in having their children taught by a school teacher 
of Asiatic race; in being arrested by an Asiatic policeman. 
Greater contact with Far Eastern countries, particularly if 
China recovers complete jurisdiction over foreigners, may be 
expected to weaken these dislikes. To many it comes naturally 
to say in argument, with a feeling that a trump card is being 
played, “You would not like your daughter to marry a Chinese 
or Japanese.” ‘The reply that one can think of plenty of unde- 
sirable sons-in-law without wishing to disfranchise them, or to 
prevent them from becoming fishermen, lawyers, or chemists, 
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is thought of as missing the point of the argument. But it is 
usually an effective answer to point out that neither expulsion 
of Canadians of Asiatic race, nor prohibitive legislation, is 
required unless there is some ground for supposing that the 
daughter will not share the father’s aversion; and that if she 
does not, it matters very little what the older generation thinks 
or feels. 


Finally there are some economic opinions to be considered. 
The heavy remittances made by Chinese to dependents in China 
are often denounced by those who would be most adverse to 
allowing the Chinese to bring their dependents here. But they 
are even denounced by those who advocate a loan to China in 
order to provide a market for our wheat or our silver, and who 
forget that the remittances of emigrants from China have in 
past years helped largely in paying for China’s excess of mer- 
chandise imports. Sometimes we are told that Asiatics are to 
be kept out of some occupations because either their superior 
skill or their superior industry makes them dangerous competi- 
tors for their fellow-citizens of Kuropean descent. But the man 
who advances this argument may be quite open to persuasion 
regarding the merits of all manner of plans for vocational 
guidance and vocational selection which aim at this very thing, 
supplying to each occupation those most fitted to do well in it, 
and therefore most likely to offer dangerous competition to the 
less carefully selected men who have already committed them- 
selves to it. And he would be not merely angry but utterly 
amazed if it were proposed for the general good of the country 
to drive him from his own occupation because of the success 
which he had achieved in it. 


Perhaps public opinion at close quarters is never very edi- 
fying. But one must not be too pessimistic. The tone of the 
discussion of the race question in British Columbia has greatly 
improved in recent years, and at the present day relatively little 
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is said in a way which is consciously offensive. There are several 
reasons for this change. 

Contact on equal terms and with a common interest in 
which neither race greatly excels the other does much to promote 
mutual knowledge and to make friendly relations easy. Even 
in a rural district in which the arrival of Japanese was viewed 
with apprehension, it had to be set to their credit that they had 
introduced baseball and that they contributed generously to 
local charities. In tennis tournaments there are always Jap- 
anese competitors who usually give a good account of them- 
selves. In the autumn of 1930 an English Rugby team of 
Japanese students visited British Columbia and played a series 
of games without defeat. 

In the schools the children mix on equal and on friendly 
terms, and the rising generation of Japanese and Chinese have 
done much to remove feelings of hostility and prejudice. Just 
as we must distinguish the first and second generation in con- 
sidering Canadians of Asiatic race so we must consider the 
first and second generation in considering British Columbians 
of Kuropean descent. The attitude of the second generation is 
distinctly more cordial than that of the earlier generation. 
Greater knowledge may have been of influence and so, to some 
extent, has the wave of propaganda in favour of international 
goodwill which we have experienced in the last few years. Per- 
haps the rising generation of Asiatic race hardly realizes how 
much it has actually accomplished and is apt to be dispirited 
and even embittered when the political and economic handicaps, 
which the legislation and practice of British Columbia impose, 
have to be faced. But the progress has been real and, if nothing 
untoward occurs, it may go far to settle the racial question on 
the basis of political equality and equality in economic oppor- 
tunity. 

The importance of friendly trade relations with the Orient 
is being more and more appreciated. The continuance of these 
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relations must depend on our treating the citizens of Japan 
and China with courtesy and in a way consistent with their 
self-respect. It must also depend on our treating our own 
citizens of Japanese and Chinese race in such a way as to show 
that we do not consider their race a ground for dislike or hos- 
tility. There is a steady growth of opinion on these lines which 
may some day offset the wish to protect certain occupations 
from competition. 

On the most important point of all no significant move- 
ment of opinion can yet be discerned. We have conferred our 
nationality on men and women, on boys and girls of alien race. 
They and their descendants have become, with our consent, a 
permanent part of our community. They have no claim what- 
ever on any other community. We have it in our power to 
make them loyal and willing fellow-citizens. We have it equally 
in our power to continue to treat them in a way which is 
humiliating and which, in their economic life, is grossly unfair. 
We have to do one or other of these two things. Inaction is 
as decisive as action. Putting aside all sentimental ideas, all 
question of right and wrong, all consideration of Christian or 
neo-Christian ideals, and considering nothing more than the 
merest expediency (the question, what is in the long run the 
material interest of British Columbians of European descent?) , 
can we hesitate? Is there any instance of a country benefiting by 
creating an under-privileged racial minority, forcing it to feel 
its isolation, forcing it to feel the need of depending for sup- 
port on a foreign country with which it has racial ties, because 
standing alone it has no hope of a self-respecting future? If 
on these lines we come to a conclusion that we must act some 
day, what advantage is there in postponing our action? At 
any time an incident may occur, a representation may be made 
by a foreign government, a threat made of a boycott. Then 
it would be difficult to yield with dignity, and impossible to 
make a concession in such a way as to conciliate those to whom 
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we make it. If we act under pressure we can expect no grati- 
tude. Gratitude might be felt towards the foreign government 
which had intervened, none towards the Canadian government 
which had acted in response to intervention. We should have 
lost the opportunity which we enjoy to-day of showing to our 
fellow-citizens of Asiatic race that we can be relied on to pro- 
tect their interests, that there is no need for them to look 
beyond Canada for the help, the support and the sympathy 
which a native land affords. To seize this opportunity all that 
is needed is to repeal one clause in the Elections Act of the 
Province of British Columbia, and to rely on time and natural 
political pressure for the removal of the economic disabilities. 


LETTER FROM AN EDINBURGH STUDENT, 1804 
With an Introduction and Notes 


By JAmMEs F’. KENNEY 





NE of the satisfying stories of the older history against 
which the shafts of our newer criticism have been directed 

is that which tells how Major-General James Wolfe, when 
dropping down the St. Lawrence River with his troops in open 
boats during the night before his victory and death at the battle 
of the Plains of Abraham, recited the verses of Gray’s Elegy 
written in a Country Churchyard, and, pausing at the line 
“The paths of glory lead but to the grave”, remarked, “Gentle- 
men, I would sooner have written that poem than take Que- 
bec!” Professor W. T. Waugh, in his James Wolfe, Man and 
Soldier (Montreal: 1928), pp. 311-14, discusses the historical 
probabilities in connection with the story. It depends chiefly, 
if not solely,’ on the authority of Professor John Robison of 
the University of Edinburgh. It is found in an account of 
Robison’s life, contributed, ten years after his death, by his 
successor, Professor John Playfair, to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and published in their Transactions, vol. VII 
(1815), pp. 495 sqq. Fifteen years later it is told, with some 
variations, by Sir Walter Scott in a letter to Southey (found 
by Augustine Birrell in the collection of J. M. Moorson, K.C., 
of Field House, Keswick, Cumberland, and published by 
Beckles Willson in The Nineteenth Century and After, April, 
1913, pp. 870-1). Scott declares that he had frequently heard 
the anecdote from Robison himself. But the earliest source is 
a letter from William Wallace Currie (later Mayor of Liverpool, 
but at this time a student at the University of Edinburgh) 
addressed to his father, Dr. James Currie, and dated at Edin- 
burgh, 10 February, 1804. The passage is published in this 
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William Wallace Currie’s Memoir of the Life, Writings, and 
Correspondence of James Currie, M.D., F.R.S., of Liverpool 
(London: 1831), vol. II, p. 248 n. The original letter is now 
in the Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa, a gift from John 
Hawkesby-Mullins, Esq., of Newlands, Clondalkin, Co. Dub- 
lin, Irish Free State, donated through the present writer in 
1927. 
| The letter is an interesting revelation of the ideas and 
experiences of a young student at Edinburgh in the great days 
of the Northern Athens, written in response to his father’s 
admonition to write in a “confidential, unreserved way, and let 
me have your observations on all you see.” (Dr. James Currie 
to his son, Liverpool, November 12, 1803—Memoir, vol. II, p. 
233). 

Dr. James Currie (1756-1805) was a physician and a man 
of science of considerable repute in his day. He was born in 
Dumfriesshire; migrated to Virginia in 1771; suffered in per- 
son and in fortune during the early years of the American 
Revolution; returned to Europe and began the study of medi- 
cine at Edinburgh in 1777; was graduated at Glasgow in 1780; 
and, in the same year, began practice in Liverpool. He main- 
tained a wide interest in science, literature and politics. A 
letter to Pitt, over the signature of Jaspar Wilson, advocating 
peace with France, was published in June, 1793, and, when the 
identity of Currie with the author became known, caused him 
some embarrassment in his profession. ‘Thenceforth, although 
it is clear that his associations were chiefly with liberals, he was 
careful to avoid any open participation in politics. He was 
the author of the earliest Life of Burns, prefixed to an edition 
of the poems published for the benefit of the poet’s family. His 
best known work was the Medical Reports on the effects of 
water, cold and warm, as a remedy in fever and febrile diseases 
whether applied to the surface of the body or used as a drink, 
with observations on the nature of fever and on the effects of 
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opium, alcohol, and inanition (Liverpool: 1797). It is im- 
portant because of the careful recording not only of observa- 
tions on the use of water in fever cases but also of systematic 
thermometrical observations. 


At Liverpool Currie was a personage of some eminence, 
and seems to have met many of the people of note who visited 


the city, especially if they were from, or had associations with, 
America. He maintained an interesting correspondence with 
his relative, Dr. Currie of Richmond, Virginia, with whom he 
had stopped during part of his own sojourn in the colonies. 
Adam Lymburner called on him during the summer of 1789, 
and Currie was much impressed by his ideas and arguments. 
They talked “the greater part of the night” about the whole 
Canadian situation. Lymburner said “he had formerly come 
to petition, and that he had gone back without his errand; that 
he was come to obtain this constitution [an English constitu- 
tion], if possible; but at any rate to demand it.” (Memorr, vol. 
II, p. 282). 

In November, 1804, Currie, suffering from ill-health, was 
induced by his friend, Miss Kennedy, to go to Clifton, Bristol, 
and thence to Bath. He decided to settle permanently at 
Bath, and began to build up a fashionable medical practice. 
There he met, among others, Governor Pownall, Lord Selkirk 
(“just come from America”), Malthus, and William Sotheby 
(1757-1833). He availed himself of an offer of apartments 
at Bath made by William, first Marquess of Lansdowne, who, 
as Earl of Shelburne, had played an important part in the 
public affairs both of Britain and of America. It was, doubt- 
less, John Henry, second Marquess of Lansdowne—he suc- 
ceeded to the title on the death of his father, 7 May, 1805— 
who, as Lord Wycombe, had given Currie,during his Liverpool 
days, an excellent description of America from Nova Scotia 
southward. Currie’s residence at Bath, however, was but short. 
He died at Sidmouth, 31 August, 1805. 
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Edinburgh 10%: Feb’: 1804. 


I continue quite 
well. 
My dear Father 
On the 5: inst. I wrote to my sister. — 


Two days before, I received your kind & excellent letter 
of the 31": ult®. for which accept my best acknowledgements. 
I take the opportunity, notwithstanding all I have said, of 
Lundie’s departure, but I have really so much to do & writing 
takes up so much time, that I cannot by him write to any others 
of the family. To Bessy indeed & to M*. Hughes I shall send 
letters by him, but to no others except the present one to your- 
self. — 


M’*. Stewart’s’ lectures (particularly those on Polit. Econ’.) 
I am certainly highly delighted with, but I take at the same 
time a very great interest in Chemistry & think it of very great 
importance.” — Many wonderful & curious facts are brought 
to light by it & in almost all the arts is it found useful. The 
steam-engine of M’. Watt* is, as you observe, certainly the 
greatest discovery that its study, added to mechanics, has 
occasioned. I fear, without a plate, I shall be able to give but 
an imperfect description of its action, but I will try. 

The vapour or steam arising from the boiling water is 
conveyed by a tube to another large cylinder, in which is fixed 
a piston, communicating with a lever at the top: (to which are 
annexed the various pieces of machinery required to be put in 
motion) above this piston through an aperture is admitted the 
steam, which by its [ gravity | elasticity’ presses down the piston, 
consequently elevating the lever & setting the machine[ry] in 
motion. The steam then escapes through a valve & is condensed 
by water in another cylinder, thus forming a vacuwm above the 
piston. At this moment, steam issues from the boiler below the 
piston & in consequence of the vacuum, immediately elevates 
[ the st] the latter, then escaping through another valve&becom- 
ing condensed. The operation above then returns & with such 
regularity that the engine is constantly in motion. — There are 
various contrivances about it for keeping the temperature uni- 
formly the same, for pumping out the condensed water, & for 
preserving an equable motion &c. All these I cannot explain, 
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having never seen an engine. — The operation of the whole is 
evidently owing to the expansive force produced by the appli- 
cation of/Caloric. — If you do not comprehend me, pray let 
me know & correct my statement, if necessary. A most sin- 
gular fact is that Nitric Acid, a very corroding & pungent fluid, 
is composed of the same ingredients as the air we breathe, viz, 
Oxygen & Azote. — Of all such facts I have taken due note 
& hope to profit by them. Latterly we have had rather an 
uninteresting detail of the properties &c. of the various Salts, 
which are chiefly of the same nature & many of which are little 
known and seldom or never used. Our last Chemical lecture 
was a preface to the Earths, giving an outline of the different 
theories to account for the formation of the Globe. D*‘. Hope’ 
is a warm, indeed violent, Huttonian:’ I have not hitherto had 
an opportunity of reading on the subject, but many seem to 
be of the contrary opinion. ‘The principal theories in opposi- 
tion are those of Werner,’ & Kirwan.’ I do not describe them 
as you are doubtless acquainted with them & it would take up 
too much room. ‘To all my classes I pay the greatest attention 
& have not been absent from a single one except when unwell. 
I also am getting on in Mathematics. I have gone thro’ the 4 
first books of Euclid & am now proceeding to Algebra. Indeed 
Chemistry & Mathem®. are what I find it absolutely necessary 
to attend to particularly, so that I cannot read so much on 
Moral Philosophy &c. c. as I wish. — Lectures on that subject 
& indeed on every subject are I think to be considered as only 
pointing out to the student the path he is afterwards to pursue. 
They will in my case lay the ground work of a serious course 
of reading hereafter. — By the bye, both Tertius” & myself 
find, & I do not think we are either of us deficient in attention 
or capacity, that metaphysical subjects leave very little im- 
pression on the mind. I am sure J am obliged to read passages 
in the Philos: of the Hum. Mind over & over again, & still they 
do not take much hold of me. Pray tell me how this arises or 
how to remedy it. — 


With regard to Pol. Econ’. I derive greater benefit from 
M’. Stewart’s lectures. When he set out, he told us that he 
should seldom comment on the opinions or works of others, but 
rather state what had been said & leave us to draw our own 
conclusions. This is the case with Malthos’’ work. — To the 
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best of my recollection he has/only mentioned two or three 
facts asserted by him, such as that “population doubles itself in 
25 years, when unchecked,” which M’. S. says is certainly 
within the truth, & “that there was not a single person lost by 
the French revolution’”’. On this last head I really do not know 
what M*. Stewart said. — His leading maxims are, that states- 
men have too much considered numbers as denoting the 
strength of a people, (as you justly remarked) &, therefore, 
directed their attention to the increase of population before the 
means for subsisting that population were procured; thence 
M’.S. deduces that Agriculture ought to be encouraged in pre- 
ference to [Ag] Manufactures or anything else ;that population 
should always be left to nature, as it will certainly & infallibly 
increase of itself as much as it ought, that is, in proportion to 
the means of subsistence. — That the cultivators of the earth 
ought to have every encouragement from the Legislature, not 
by giving premiums & rewards, for inventions or skill dis- 
played in ploughing, &c. ce. but by securing to the labourer the 
sole & undivided fruits of his labour. 'This led him to declaim 
against Tythes, & against the plan of leasing farms adopted in 
England, the first tending to check the progress of Agricul- 
ture, the latter to create distrust between landlord & tenant, 
who in most cases holds his farm from year to year, & thus 
palsy his exertions. You see M’. S. is clearly for long leases, 
though not on the plan pursued in Ireland, where they destroy 
the effect intended to be produced, but as in Scotland & some 
few parts of England. — All that M*. S. says is with a view 
to Great Britain principally. He proved that Ar: Young” is 
very inconsistent in various parts of his writings, particularly 
where he says that Manufactures are “pestiferous” to Agricul- 
ture; tho’ in so doing M’. S. still maintains that the latter/[4]* 
should always be the principal & first object of the Legislator. 
— In preferring Manufactures lay the defect of Colbert’s 
system. — 

On Political Economy I have taken many notes, which 
you shall see. — We are just begun in Mor: Phil: to consider 
the evidence of the existence of a Deity & its dependant conse- 
quences. M*. S. is quite of opinion that Man is a free agent; he 
consequently opposes D*. Priestley.“ 

The conclusions you draw from Malthos’ work are excellent 
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& I feel their force very fully: they quite correspond with my 
opinions, as indeed, I am happy to add, all you say does, & 
you may be assured that the foolish step you so much depre- 
cate, will never be taken by me; at least according to my 
present ideas.** — D*. Aiken’s** letters I have not yet read, but 
when I return I will[do]— 

Thelwall” I understand is coming back £6 Edin*. to try 
his success once more, with what prospects I do not know, but 
I shall never go near him. — Your remarks on the pamphlet 
are very just: they say he is going to print again on the same 
subject: I hope the other pamphlet is at last got to hand. Lest 
it should not, I send you another copy by Lundie, which give 
me your opinion of. — 

In my letter to M*. Hughes I shall hint at my intention of 


writing to M*. D. by & bye.—I shall be able to touch off M’*. H. 


very neatly I trust: of course not in the slightest degree allud- 
ing to what you told me. —I am glad to hear that the health 
of Liv*. is improving. Pray have any failures taken place? or 
who is likely to become bankrupt? — The Bill for the suspen- 
sion of the Slave trade” will be excellent I think, that is, in 
point of humanity, tho’ views of that kind have no part I fear 
in its introduction. I am strongly inclined to think that, if 
once suspended long enough, the trade will be suspended for 
ever: “a consummation devoutly to be wished”! — During its 
suspension Heaven knows what may occur in the West Indies: 
I think there is every probability of the example of S‘. Do- 
mingo being contagious & consider on that account West India 
possessions as very precarious. — The blacks have got the 
upper hand in/[5] in one Island, & will no doubt exert them- 
selves to get others to countenance & support them. The 
Jamaica planters have lately refused to maintain a body of 
men, as proposed to them by Lord Hobart:” a refusal at this 
time I think particularly improper, though indeed I am not 
calculated to Judge on the subject. — 

I suspect by what Tert: says that M*. G. will be taken in 
by several of our Liverpool Merchants, but not a word of this, 
I pray. — 

I offered D’. Gregory” a fee—he said “Oh fie! fie! a 
physician’s son & not to know that it is contrary to the oath of 
Hippocrates”! — He would take nothing. — 
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Prof. Robison” said yesterday that the mode the poor 
people in the I. of Ormus used to quench their thirst was to 
plunge themselves into the salt water, & said that the skin 
absorbed much moisture; now I want to know from you whether 
the plunging one’s self into fresh or salt water will have the 
effect of quenching the thirst & whether, if a person’s skin be 
dry & he be immersed in water, he will absorb any. — At your 
leisure let me know.”— By the bye I supped at Prof. R.’s last 
week & spent a very pleasant evening.—I had some [ pl]] inter- 
esting conversation with him. He had told us that at Quebec 
he had had an opportunity of seeing some shells discharged 
from the mortar, alluding to the doctrine of projectiles, of 
which he was treating, & I spoke to him on the subject. — He 
told me that Gen'. Wolfe kept his intention of attacking Quebec 
a most profound secret not even disclosing it to the 2° in Com- 
mand, & that the night before nothing was known. The boats 
were ordered to drop down the S‘. Lawrence & it happened 
that the boat Prof. R. commanded was very near the one Gen’. 
Wolfe was in. A gentleman was repeating Gray’s elegy to the 
latter & M’. R. heard him (the Gen'.) say “I would rather 
have been the author of that piece, than beat the French to- 
morrow’. — From this M*'. R. guessed the attack/ was to be 
made the next day. — The anecdote is I think very interest- 
ing. — Now I am on the subject of anecdotes I will tell you 
another that Col. Grey” told us at M’. Stewart’s when I dined 
there. — In the American war, his father Lord (then Sir 
Charles) Grey* commanded a detachment which took posses- 
sion of & occupied D*. Franklin’s house. While there, they 
treated the D’. very well” & at their departure the only thing 
Sir Cha’. took away from it was an admirable picture of him, 
which is a remarkable likeness & which he Lord Grey has now > 
at Howick. — This circumstance I understand pleased 
Franklin very much. — 


You would see by my letter to Jane” that I have seen Miss 
Fergusson;” in a few days I shall call again. As to Lord 
Buchan™ I do not think myself in any danger from him: we 
are very gracious & I have reason to believe myself a favorite. 
— I call occasionally & must go soon & condole with her Lady- 
ship’ on the death of her Brother. — Lord B. has just now 
been behaving rather improperly as to the appointment, which 
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js in his power, of some professors for a College going to be 


- instituted in Poland under the patronage of a Russian Noble- 
man. He first gives & then changes the professorships, by 


that means, as you may suppose, giving great offence — In- 
deed M’*. M‘neill®® tells me his conduct has been inexcusable. — 
He proposed Lord Semple* (whom I was introd:? to at L*. 
Cullen’s”) to go out, at which his Lo’ship was much enraged 
& said to him “My Lord, when you go out as Principal of the 
College, I will accompany you as a Professor” — It was a cut 
on L‘*. S. who is very poor. — 

I never fail to call on M’. M‘neill two or three times a 
week: he treats me always in the most friendly manner. He 
asked me yesterday why I did not call oftener on M*. Fletcher®™ 
& said she was much hurt at my not doing so. You see (he told 
me) Miss Kennedy” in her letters to M*. F. says she is much 
concerned M**. F.. cannot give her/more frequent a/c* of me & 
what I am doing & begs to know through M’*. M‘neill. — Miss 
K. in her goodness of heart on my first coming here, recom- 
mended me in a manner I think far too strong to M*™. F’. almost 
desiring her to take charge of me, & therefore M’*. F. feels 
anxious to see me, but Miss K. sh.’ have recollected that 
I am neither a child nor a fool, & tempered her well-meant 
recommendation accordingly. Really I am not so fond of 
M*. F. as Miss K. is & do not feel very anxious about going to 
her house. — There is something revolting in a woman who 
has dirty hands & nails & is slovenly in her dress, which I can- 
not get over. Then she is so literary, that little or no attention 
is paid to having dinners, suppers &c. c in a proper style & I 
have heard Percival,” Parry &c c. say they never got any 
thing to eat when they went there. Her conversation is very 
agreeable, but, I feel the value of my time so much & have so 
much to do that I am not anxious about going out & should not 
care if during my stay I did not go any where but to M*. St—’s. 
M’. MacK:s Lord Woodh:’s* & MM‘. Campbell’s.*° — M’. 
M‘neill stated to M**. F. my not having been well &. my vari- 
ous occupations as sufficient reasons for my having not been 
near her lately. ‘Tomorrow I shall sit with her an hour. — 
Never let any hints be given to Miss K. of what I have said— 
for God’s sake. — 

I am truly happy[to hear ]you say that you are well now: I 
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have not heard of your indisposition from any one;{[ or Jif I had, 
I sh.‘ have been alarmed indeed.—M’. M‘Kenzie™ I saw today & 
told him you meant to write soon. M*. Young™ too I called 
on today & put him in mind of your climbing Burnswark 
together :** he perfectly recollects it. — He lent me a pamphlet 
I have been read.® tonight. It is a copy of the correspondence 
between M*. Adam” & that infamous, time-serving hireling, M". 
Bowles, relative to some scandalous aspersions he cast on the 
late noble Duke of Bedford, as to his irreligious/ conduct. 
From the evidence it appears that the accusations are wholly 
unfounded & that Bowles is a sneaking rascal. — Perhaps you 
have seen the publication. — I shall not write to M*. C., as 
you do not wish it. — 

Since I last wrote I got £40. from Sir W. Forbes* & C’.; 
of which I have paid M’*. S. £26. 5. as one quarter’s board— 
I am very frugal I assure you & keep my accounts very regu- 
larly. — 

I had almost forgotten to reply to your enquiry about the 
Volunteers here. They are in a very good state of discipline, 
& L. Moira® has great confidence in them. — They behave I 
really think much better than my countrymen of the same 
description, some of whom, on being desired to fire as front 
rank kneeling, I see refused to kneel, alleging that it would 
spoil their breeches. What pitiful dogs! — I see too that M*. 
Erskine’s** opinion has prevailed against that of the Att:’ 
Gen.’ I cannot help thinking it is unfortunate that such 
questions sh.° be discussed at this time. — The papers of yes- 
terday & today contain another very interesting question agi- 
tated between the Irish Chancellor** & Lord Fingall* on the 
Catholic subject. I am clearly[am ]of opinion that the latter has 
the best of the argument. & that L.* Redesdale does not pay 
that delicate attention to L.? F.’s feelings as a Catholic, to 
which he is entitled. — What do you think on the subject? — 
[Written across the face of the preceding paragraph:| I am 
told Lord Moira considers his appointment to the Rank of 
Commander in Chief here as entirely owing to Ministers wish- 
ing to separate him from the Prince of Wales at this time. 

Who do you think is here now but Rodes Milnes?” he is 
on his way to Aberdeen to be under D'. Brown.” His situa- 
tion there he fears from what he has learned since he came here, 
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will not be such as his father expects. D*. B. takes little or no 
charge of the young men nor does he direct their readg or 
studies:—M". Rich tho." the situation w.‘ be similar/[9] to that 
with M*. Belsham.*® Indeed it is doubtful whether D'. Brown 
will be able to receive him for there is a report in town of his 
failure & consequent imprisonment within these few days. I 
dined with Rodes yesterday & breakfasted with him this 
morn:®: he sets off for Aberdeen tomorrow. He tells me that 
you recommended the present plan to his father. — He is just 
the same as ever in manners &c. c. but has much softness I 
think & certainly has a good deal of information. He has read 
a great deal with Belsham. — I like him much & we have talked 
old times over with much pleasure. I am to hear from him 
the “‘posture of affairs” on his arrival. 

On Monday last I rec.“ a note from Miss M¢‘claurin 
couched in the warmest & most affectionate style. She begged 
me to drink tea with her the same afternoon,which I did. On my 
[ arrival ]entering the room, she flung her arms about my neck & 
kissed me; the latter part I would have willingly excused, as 
I do not like to be kissed by or kiss any but young ladies. — 
She told me a great deal about you & my grandfather & grand- 
mother: amongst other things she said she put on your first 
clothes, there being no very skilful midwife in the country at 
the time. — She also gave me a long a/c of your parting with 
some Nun at the Azores, or somewhere abroad, who gave you 
a nosegay, which [ you] she wanted to put into your hat, but you 
made her put into the button-hole of your coat. Miss M.° 
added that you told her the Nun would willingly have accom- 
panied you. — Do you recollect the circumstances? — I after- 
wards went to M’*. Russell’s * & accompanied him to a meetg 
of the Royal Society, but unfortunately the paper which was 
to have been read was postponed. I, however, supped with 
M". Russell, & had the satisfaction of meeting there old M’. 
Clarke,’ the Naval Tactics author, M*. Keith of Ravelston,” 
& D’. Coventry,™ the Agric: Professor, but unluckily there 
was an impudent Englishman there who engrossed the conver- 
sation so that these clever & scientific men had no opportunity 
of speaking at all. — 

I have been invited to various places to dinner on a week day 
since I wrote to you, but invariably declined[them ] going.—To- 
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morrow I dine with M*. Campbell, whom I/really consider as 
my aunt: she asks me what parties I go to, tells me when I 
ought to go, & when not, & gives me advice whenever I want 
it. — The little girls mend my gloves &c. c. — Since I was 
unwell, I have only been out two or three times: tomorrow 
evening I go to M’. Stewart’s: indeed I believe ‘Tert: & I are 
at all their parties. On Sunday I dine with M’. B. Bell,” 
my first visit. — I have not been down to Leith yet, & con- 
sequently have not had it in my power to call on his brother 
or young Gladstone.** —- When the fine weather comes on, I 
shall go. — I saw L.* Lauderdale” today for the first time: 
he is a neat-made, sharp, little man, with a very expressive 
countenance, tho’ his appearance &c. c. by no means bespeak 
the Peer — His work” is advertised & will be out in ten days. 
—D'. Wright” tells me that his vengeance on D’. Jackson” is 
only deferred. In the next Ed: Rev: it will appear. — 
Write soon to 
Your faithful son 
W. W. Currie. 


on looking over this letter I see I have in many places spoken 
my mind very freely, but I trust myself to you. 


I sometimes see M’. Cunn—m:” he has asked me twice to his 
house, but I have not been able to go. 


[ Addressed | D*. Currie 
Liverpool 
Fav:i by | 
M"'. Lundie | 
(NOTES) 


1Cf, A. Doughty and G. W. Parmelee, The Siege of Quebec and the Battle 
of the Plains of Abraham (Quebec: 1901), vol. III, p. 31 n. 

2Dugald Stewart (1753-1828) who had been teaching in the University of 
Edinburgh since 1772, and had held the chair of moral philosophy since 1785. 
He was a personal friend of Dr. James Currie. 2 

3Dr. Currie to his son, Liverpool, 29 Jan., 1804: “I am very happy that 
you take such an interest in Mr. Stewart’s lectures. There is nothing like 
them, certainly, to be found any where; and they are alone worthy of a win- 
ter’s residence in Edinburgh. But I also wish to hear that Dr. Hope engages 
your attention. Chemistry is, not merely in point of fashion but of real 
utility, the branch of natural philosophy most important to be known. It is 
the combination of chemistry with mechanics that has made so very large 
an addition to human power in latter times: e.g. in the steam-engine, of 
which I should be glad to have a description from you at your leisure,—I do 
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not mean of the mere outward form, but of the principles of its action,”— 
Memoir, vol. II, pp. 241-2. : ‘ aa: 

‘James Watt (1736-1819). At Birmingham, where he settled in 1774, he 
was associated with Samuel Galton and others of the friends, or comrades in 
scientific interests, of Dr. Currie. 


5Matter in Roman type within square brackets (except the pagination 
numbers) represents words or letters that are concelled in the original. 
This correction, though perhaps by the hand of the author, was of later 
date than the despatch of the letter. Cf. Dr. Currie to his son, Liverpool, Feb., 
1804: “First, then, I must tell you, that on re-perusing your account of Mr. 
Watt’s steam-engine, I find an inaccuracy, which I apprehend is verbal only, 
but which it is proper should be corrected. You say the vapour or steam 
issuing from the boiling water enters the cylinder above the piston, which by 
its gravity it forces down, ‘and this sets the machine in motion. Now it is not 
by its gravity; for steam is, I think, lighter than air, and consequently in air 
its gravity is, relatively speaking, less than nothing, i.e. it has a tendency to 
ascend not to descend. The power by which steam acts is the prodigious ex- 
pansion which the same portion of water acquires in passing from water into 
steam, from a liquid to an aériform state; and this is not gravity, but elas- 
ticity; which is the word you should have employed.”—Memoir, vol. II, p. 253. 

‘Thomas Charles Hope (1766-1844), professor of chemistry at the uni- 
versity since 1795. 

‘James Hutton (1726-1797), chemist, a native of Edinburgh. His “Theory 
of the Earth, or an investigation of the laws observable in the composition, 
dissolution and restoration of land upon the globe’, was published first in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in 1785, and afterwards, 
separately and more elaborately, as The Theory of the Earth, with proofs and 
illustrations, 2 vols. (Edinburgh: 1795). It was brought more prominently 
before the learned world by John Playfair’s Illustrations of the Huttonian 
Theory (Edinburgh: 1802), which is noticed in the Edinburgh Review, Octo- 
ber, 1802, pp. 201-16. 

SAbraham Gottlob Werner (1750-1817), German geologist and miner- 
alogist. 

®Richard Kirwan (1733-1812), Irish chemist and naturalist, who, in 1797, 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. VI, pp. 233 
seq., a criticism of the Huttonian Theory. Cf. Isis, Feb., 1930, pp. 298-319. 

10Samuel Tertius Galton (1783-1844), afterwards banker, was the son of 
Samuel Galton of Birmingham. His sister was the writer, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Schimmelpennick. He married Violetta, daughter of Dr. Erasmus Darwin 
of Lichfield, and aunt of Charles Darwin, and became the father of Sir 
Francis Galton, founder of eugenics and originator of identification by finger- 
prints. At Edinburgh, Samuel Tertius was the friend and fellow-student of 
young Currie. 

“Thomas Robert Malthus, whose Essay on the Principle of Population 
was issued first, anonymously, in 1798. An enlarged edition had been pub- 
lished in June, 1803. 

12Arthur Young (1741-1820), since 1793 Secretary to the Board of Agri- 
culture. 

13The occasional pagination seems to be in the original hand. 

14Joseph Priestley, LL.D. (17383-1804), theologian and man of science, 
From 1780 to 1791 he had lived at Birmingham, where he was on terms of 
intimacy with Samuel Galton, Dr. Erasmus Darwin and James Watt. Galton 
was one of many friends whose financial help enabled Priestley to devote him- 
self to those intellectual and scientific pursuits which made him famous. In 
1794 he migrated to America, settling in Northumberland, Pennsylvania, 
where he died 6 February, 1804, four days before this letter was written. 
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15Dr, Currie to his son, Liverpool, 29 Jan., 1804: “Another conclusion 
[from the principles of Mr. Malthus] is the folly, and, indeed, the guilt, of 
an imprudent marriage: this term may sound harsh, but I am convinced it 
is applicable. Of all the foolish things you do, my dear boy, let a foolish 
marriage be the last. It is irretrievable, and will decide the colour of your 
future existence. The best observations on marriage I know are contained 
in a letter from Dr. Aikin to his son. By the by, your sister has been reading 
these letters to me lately; they are excellent: I know not that there are in 
the English language any two volumes of equal extent, that have my more 
entire approbation, or that I would recommend to your attention with greater 
earnestness.”—Memoir, vol. II, pp. 2438-4. 

16John Aikin (1747-1822), who, after studying medicine at Edinburgh 
and surgery in London, received the degree of M.D. at Leyden. In 1798 a 
stroke of paralysis caused him to abandon medical practice and give the rest 
of his life to the literary work to which he had already been devoting his 
spare time. He was a friend of Dr. Priestley, Dr. Darwin, John Howard, and 
other investigators and reformers. His Letters from a Father to a Son, 2 
vols., were published at London in 1796. 


17John Thelwall (1764-18384), lecturer on elocution: and advocate of French 
revolutionary doctrines, who was for a time an associate of Horne Tooke. In 
1794 he had been arrested in London on a charge of sedition, but was acquit- 
ted. An unfavourable notice in the Edinburgh Review of his Poems, with 
Memoir of his Life (2nd ed., Hereford: 1802) called forth his A Letter to Mr. 
Francis Jeffrey (Edinburgh: 1804) and Reply to the Editors of the Edinburgh 
Review (1804). 

18Dr, Currie, although dwelling in the unsympathetic environment of 
commercial Liverpool, was a warm advocate of the abolition of the slave trade. 
A bill for abolition passed its third reading in the House of Commons on 
28 June, 1804, but, as on previous occasions, was defeated in the House of 
Lords. The movement was not successful until 1807. 


19Robert, Lord Hobart (1760-1816), who in November, 1804, became 
fourth Earl of Buckinghamshire. From March, 1801, to May, 1804, he was 
Secretary of State for the colonial and war department in the Addington 
administration. 





20oJames Gregory (1753-1821), from 1776 professor of the institutes of 
medicine in the university, and from 1790 of the practice of physic. The elder 
Currie had, no doubt, been his pupil. 


_21John Robison (1739-1805), from 1774 professor of natural philosophy at 
Edinburgh. Before his appointment to the university chair he had had a 
varied career. In 1759 he was tutor to the son of Admiral Knowles, who 
went as midshipman in Admiral Saunders’s fleet on the expedition against 
Quebec, as he himself is said to have served during the siege with the rank 
of midshipman. He was a personal friend of James Watt. In the new ed. 
(Edinburgh and London: 1910) of the Memorials of his Time by Henry, Lord 
Cockburn, there is a reproduction of Raeburn’s portrait of Robison, as well 
as of portraits of many of his Edinburgh contemporaries. 


22Dr, Currie to his son, Liverpool, Feb., 1804: “Professor Robison was 
mistaken, I think, in his assertion that the skin absorbs moisture from im- 
mersion in cold water. It is the common opinion, but I believe it is erroneous. 
I have treated on the subject in my Medical Reports, where the partial relief 
of the thirst from this immersion is explained on other principles.”—Memoir, 
vol. II, pp. 256-7. The same to the same, Liverpool, 5 April, 1804: “In regard 
to absorption, I can only say that my experience has been the very reverse 
of what is mentioned by Professor Robison. I have made at least a hundred 
direct experiments to ascertain whether the body is augmented in weight 
after immersion in water, and I did not find that it was in a single in- 
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stance. My trials were with fresh water of various degrees of temperature 
from 98° to 40°,”—Jbid. p. 259, 

*8Probably the Hon. William Grey (1777-1817), fourth son of the first 
Earl Grey, who had been appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the 6th (or Royal 
North British) Garrison Battalion on 31 March, 1803; but perhaps the second 
son, Henry George Grey (1766-1845), afterwards Sir Henry, Colonel since 1 
January, 1798, and Aide-de-Camp to the King. 

24Charles Grey (1729-1807) served in the American Revolutionary War 
with the rank of major-general, 1776-1782; was created K.B. in 1783, Baron 
Grey of Howick in 1801, and Viscount Howick and Earl Grey in 1806. 

*°>Franklin was in Europe during the British occupation of Philadelphia. 
It is evident that the elder Currie was one of his admirers. The portrait here 
mentioned was painted by Benjamin Wilson in 1759. In 1906 the late Earl 
Grey, then Governor-General of Canada, returned it to the American nation, 
and it now hangs in the White House, Washington.” 

*°The younger Currie’s sister, Jean, or Jane, who afterwards married 
John Trench, of Woodlawn, co. Galway, Ireland. 

27Possibly one of the daughters of Adam Ferguson (1723-1816), professor 
of natural philosophy at Edinburgh from 1759 to 1764, and of moral philo- 
sophy from 1764 to 1785. Afterwards they, with their brother Adam, later 
Sir Adam, were Sir Walter Scott’s neighbours and tenants at Huntly Burn, 
near Abbotsford. 

28David Steuart Erskine (1742-1829), who succeeded to the earldom of 
Buchan in 1767. He was well known as a patron of literature and an amateur 
archaeologist. 

29Lord Buchan married, 15 October, 1771, Margaret, daughter of William 
Fraser, of Fraserfield, Aberdeen. 

80Hector MacNeill (1746-1818), the Scottish poet, who had settled in 
Edinburgh some time after 1796. He was an old friend of James Currie. 
Cf. Memoir, vol. I, pp. 146-8, 355. 

31Hugh, Lord Semple (or Sempill), born 1758, succeeded to the title 1782, 
died 1830. 

32Robert, Lord Cullen (d. 1810), son of Dr. William Cullen, professor of 
chemistry at Edinburgh, 1755-1766, of the institutes of medicine, 1766-1773, 
and of the practice of physic, 1773-1790, who was one of Dr. Currie’s teachers. 
Robert Cullen was admitted advocate at Edinburgh in 1764, and appointed a 
lord of session in 1796, and a lord justiciary in 1799. He figures frequently 
in the Memoir. 

33Perhaps Eliza Dawson (1770-1858), who in 1791 married Archibald 
Fletcher (1746-1828), Scottish barrister and reformer. There is an ‘‘Auto- 
biography of Mrs. Fletcher of Edinburgh” in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 3rd 
series, vol. IV, p. 340. 

34Miss Kennedy, who lived in Manchester and later at Clifton, Bristol, 
was a close friend and regular correspondent of James Currie. 

35Possibly a son or other relative of a Dr. Percival of Manchester, with 
whom the elder Currie corresponded intimately and at great length on politics, 
medicine, etc. 

36Alexander Fraser Tytler (1747-1813), who was called to the Scottish bar 
in 1770, was professor of universal civil history at the university from 1780 
to 1801, was appointed judge-advocate of Scotland in 1790, and was raised to 
the bench of the court of session in 1802 with the title of Lord Woodhouselee. 
On 8 July, 1800, he wrote to James Currie, warmly approving of the latter’s 
Life of Burns. 

87Possibly a connection of Thomas Campbell, the poet, who occasionally 
visited Dr. Currie. 
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38Henry MacKenzie (1745-1831), son of an eminent physician of Edin- 
burgh, dramatist and miscellaneous writer. He was an active member of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh and of the Highland Society of Scotland, and his 
home was one of the notable social centres of the Scottish capital. He is now 
best remembered as the author of a sentimental novel, The Man of Feeling 
C1V71). 

39Alexander Young, of Edinburgh, who, with James Currie, William 
Charles Wells and George Bell, had formed a group of close boyhood com- 
panions when they were pupils at Dumfries School. 

40Dr. Currie to his son, Liverpool, 8 Jan., 1804: ‘Remember me to Mr. 
Young particularly: ask him if he remembers our climbing Burnswark to- 
gether, and meeting fairies on the top of the hill.” (N. “High table-land in 
Annandale, so called, and a very conspicuous object from a great distance, in 
the South of Scotland.”)—Memoir, vol. II, p. 241. 

41William Adam (1751-1831), barrister and politician, became auditor 
to the Duke of Bedford and in 1803 attempted to obtain the withdrawal of 
certain charges against Francis, fifth Duke of Bedford (1765-1802), made by 
John Bowles, barrister, in one of many political pamphlets which Bowles issued 
between 1791 and 1807. This resulted in the publication of Correspondence 
between Mr. Adam and Mr. Bowles respecting the attack of the latter on the 
character of the late Duke of Bedford (London: 1803). 

42Sir William Forbes (17389-1808), of Pitsligo, banker and author, whose 
firm were the successors to the Edinburgh banking house of Messrs. Coutts. 

48Francis Rawdon-Hastings, first Marquess of Hastings and second Earl 
Moira (1754-1826), who in or about 1801 was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the forces in Scotland. 

44Probably Thomas Erskine (1750-1823), youngest son of the tenth Earl 
of Buchan, who in 1806 became Lord Chancellor and first Baron Erskine. 

4/5The Hon. Spencer Perceval (1762-1812), Attorney General from April, 
1802, to February, 1806. 

4€John Freeman-Mitford, Baron Redesdale (1748-1830), Lord High Chancel- 
lor of Ireland from March, 1802, to February, 1806. The correspondence, which 
related to the appointment of the Earl of Fingall as a Justice of the Peace 
for the County of Meath, was printed: The Catholic Question—Correspondence 
between Lord Redesdale and... the Earl of Fingall ... from 28 August to 
26 September, 1803 (Dublin: 1804). Redesdale’s part in this affair was se- 
verely criticized in the House of Commons by Canning and Fox. 

47Arthur James Plunkett, 8th Earl of Fingall (1759-1836), who succeeded 
to the title in 1798. 

48Richard Rodes Milnes (1785-1835), son of Richard Slater Milnes, of 
Fryston Hall, Yorkshire, M.P. for the city of York, a correspondent and close 
acquaintance of James Currie. 

49William Laurence Brown(1755-1830), professor at Utrecht, who at the 
time of the French invasion of Holland in 1795 fled to England in an open boat. 
He was appointed to the chair of divinity in Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
in 1796 became principal of the university. 

50Thomas Belsham (1750-1829), Unitarian divine, who from 1789 to 1796 
was professor of divinity at Hackney College, where Priestley was lecturer 
on history and philosophy. After the college ceased to exist, in 1796, Belsham 
took private pupils. 

51James Russell (1754-1836), appointed regius professor of clinical surg- 
ery at the University of Edinburgh in 1803, who was one of the original fel- 
lows of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

52John Clerk (1728-1812), of Eldin (about six miles from Edinburgh), 
fellow of the Royal Society of Elinburgh and of the Society of Scottish Anti- 
quaries, was the author of an “Essay on Naval Tactics” which was reputed, 
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erroneously, to have inspired Rodney’s dispositions in his victory over 
De Grasse in 1782, and, perhaps with some truth, to have influenced British 
tactics in the wars against republican and Napoleonic France. After circu- 
lating for many years in manuscript it was published in four successive parts: 
Essay on Naval Tactics, systematical and historical, with explanatory plates 
(London: 1790-1798), and in a new edition (Edinburgh: 1804). 

53Alexander Keith of Ravelston (d. 1819), founder of the Keith prizes in 
the Royal Society of Arts of Edinburgh. 

54Andrew Coventry (1764-1832) was the first professor in the chair of 
agriculture which Sir William Pulteney founded at Edinburgh in 1790. 

55Benjamin Bell (1749-1806), surgeon, was descended from landed proprie- 
tors of long standing in Dumfriesshire ‘and, therefore, may have been a family 
friend of the Curries. He was surgeon at the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, 
from 1772 and at Watson’s Hospital from 1778. <A great friend of James 
Currie in his earlier days, Dr. George Bell, who died in 1784, was a relative. 
Currie’s aunt, Miss Christian Duncan, of Edinburgh, who acted as a second 
mother to him after the death of his own, was attended by Benjamin Bell 
during her last illness, Cf. Memozvr, vol. I, p. 74. 

56Probably a younger brother of John, afterwards Sir John, Gladstone 
(the father of William Ewart), for he, born in 1764, was the eldest son in a 
family of sixteen. His father, Thomas, a native of Biggar, Lanarkshire, had 
settled in Leith, and he himself became a merchant in Liverpool in or before 
1787. 

57James Maitland, eighth Earl of Lauderdale (1759-1839), who succeeded 
to the title in 1789. 

583An Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth, and into the 
means and causes of its increase (Edinburgh and London: 1804). There is a 
notice in the Edinburgh Review, July, 1804, pp. 343-77. 

59William Wright (1735-1819), physician and botanist, had seen much 
service in the army and navy and in the West Indies before finally settling 
in Edinburgh in 1798. With the assistance of Dr. Currie, whose friend he 
was, and of William Roscoe, he formed the herbarium of the Liverpool Bo- 
Hes Gardens. Like Currie, he employed the cold-water treatment for 
ever. 

60Robert Jackson (1750-1827), M.D. (Leyden, 1786), was leader in a 
struggle, lasting from 1794 to 1810, for the reform of the military hospital 
service and the reorganization of the army medical service, in the course of 
which he published several books and pamphlets. In 1801, while he was phy- 
sician to the hospital of the army depot in the Isle of Wight, there was a 
heavy loss of life among the inmates, which the Army Medical Board attri- 
buted to the changes he had introduced. But after Jackson was removed the 
mortality increased. He published a defense in Remarks on the Constitution 
of the Medical Department of the British Army; with a detail of hospital 
management; and an appendix, attempting to explain the action of causes in 
producing fever, and the operation of remedies in effecting cure (London: 
1803). In this appendix he claimed priority to Wright and Currie in the use 
of cold water for the treatment of fever—he had already recommended such 
use in his Treatise on the Fevers of Jamaica (London: 1791)—and spoke 
somewhat slightingly of the “popular manner in which the subject has been 
treated by Dr. Currie of Liverpool”. His book was, in consequence, severely 
castigated in an article in the Edinburgh Review, April, 1804, pp. 178-90, 
which we may assume from the present letter to have been the composition 
of Dr. Wright. 

61Probably Alexander Cunningham, of Edinburgh, who was in some sense 
a literary executor of Robert Burns. During the four years, 1797-1800, that 
Dr. Currie was working on his biography of Burns his relations with Cun- 
ningham were close and amicable. 


THE CANCER PROBLEM 


By Dr. ALBERT G. NICHOLLS 





ATTERS relating to public health are much to the fore 

in these days and are engaging the best thought of intel- 
ligent people. In the past, the various infectious diseases, 
including tuberculosis, have held the stage. ‘They are now 
preventable and largely under control. ‘The next disease to 
conquer is cancer. It is questionably preventable and cer- 
tainly not under adequate control. ‘The cancer problem has 
always appealed to the medical profession. The deadly nature 
of the disease has enlisted their altruistic sympathies; its 
mysterious origin has aroused their scientific curiosity. There 
are indications also that cancer is engaging the attention of the 
lay public to an increasing degree, for the daily papers devote 
considerable space to the subject. 

Cancer often strikes like ‘a bolt from the blue’’; it is in 
some of its aspects a loathsome disease; its ravages are spec- 
tacular; and its course is ruthless. It is small wonder then 
that cancer should seize on the imagination of a health-minded 
public. But a word of warning should be interposed here. 
Much of the reference to cancer in the daily press is inaccurate, 
ill digested, and misleading; where it is accurate it may be of 
little practical value. Particularly reprehensible are those 
newspapers which feature, with all the arts of journalism, the 
latest “cure” for cancer. ‘The better class papers, of course, 
do not do this, but the general effect is to arouse hopes that 
cannot be fulfilled; to increase scepticism, and, in a measure, 
to hamper the efforts of those who are endeavouring to deal 
with the subject on sane lines. It is well to state at the outset 
that there is no “cure” for cancer in the usually accepted mean- 
ing of that word, and perhaps there never will be. This should 
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be generally understood. Furthermore, when medical men 
who are experts on the subject are not unanimous with regard 
to many of the questions involved, it behooves others to be 
cautious about what they accept. ‘There is much need for the 
dissemination of accurate information about cancer and of 
sane ideas as to the measures that should be taken to prevent 
it and limit its power. It is considerations such as these that 
have prompted the preparation of this article. 

One of the disquieting things about cancer is that it is 
clearly on the increase. Hoffman’s annual summary of cancer 
mortality statistics for 1929 shows that the death rate in this 
disease in forty-nine American cities, having an aggregate 
population of 30,000,000, increased from 71.6 per 100,000 in 
1906 to 117.8 in 1929. Cancer as a cause of death has risen 
gradually from sixth place in 1920 to the second place in 1929, 
having passed tuberculosis, and being second only to diseases 
of the heart and circulatory apparatus. A similar state of 
things exists in most other civilized countries. Some would 
say that the increase in the amount of cancer is apparent rather 
than real. They explain it on the ground that the disease is 
better diagnosed nowadays and that, owing to the more wide- 
spread observance of the laws of health, more people are pre- 
served to reach the cancer age, that is late middle life. While 
this undoubtedly is true, it cannot be the whole story, for statis- 
tics from several large general hospitals in different parts of 
the world relating to post-mortem examinations show that 
cancer is actually more often found. This would appear to 
settle the matter. Why it should be so is a puzzle and leads 
to interesting speculation. 

To the average lay mind cancer is a single disease- 
entity, and, moreover, “cancer” means “death.” As a matter 
of fact, neither of these assumptions is correct. ‘There are as 
many forms of cancer or, as it is better termed, “malignant 
newgrowth” as there are types of tissue in the body. And if 
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the existence of cancer is recognized early and removal is 
undertaken while the disease is still local, that is, before it has 
had time to spread, cure is possible, even probable. Death, 
then, is not inevitable; hope may reign. 

The title of this article—The Cancer Problem—was 
chosen as being simply descriptive, but it will become evident 
as we proceed that “problem” should read “problems.” For 
just as the forms of malignant newgrowth are multiple, so 
the problems arising in connection with them are multiple, and 
their cause may well be and probably is, multiple also. ‘The 
picture, to put it otherwise, is a sort of Jig-saw puzzle. Hence, 
too, the elucidation of the cancerous process is the most difficult 
task that has yet confronted the medical profession. 

The study of cancer has been undertaken scientifically by 
two classes of medical men—the clinicians, who have busied 
themselves chiefly with devising improved methods of diagnosis 
and treatment, and the laboratory workers, who have studied 
experimentally the conditions governing the incidence and 
development of malignant growths. The latter group have 
attacked such important questions as the part played by the 
filterable viruses in the causation of cancer, the production of 
cancer in rats and mice by painting the skin with tar, the meta- 
bolism of cancerous tissues and of the general bodily system in 
cancer patients, and the influence of heredity in promoting or 
restraining the incidence of cancerous newgrowths. While 
up to the present there have been no spectacular discoveries, 
it does not follow that no progress has been made. Many 
valuable facts have been accumulated which may, some day, 
form the basis of a more exact conception of the nature of 
tumour growth. In the meantime, we are beginning to appre- 
hend some of the important factors that initiate and control 
the transformation of normal cells and tissues into malignant 
ones. Some advances, also, have been made in the difficult 
field of treatment, and the place of radium and x-rays, for 
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example, as compared with surgical intervention, is being 
better defined. 

Now, what is a cancer? The answer is wrapped up in 
the broader question—what is a tumour? The word “tumour” 
literally means “swelling.” In a more specific sense the term 
is applied to a local new formation of tissue (newgrowth; 
neoplasm) which is apparent usually as a “mass” or “lump.” 
In some cases, as in epithelioma of the skin, there may be new- 
growths which do not form much of a “lump”, but which in 
structure and behaviour do not differ materially from the 
more obvious “tumours.” Accordingly, they are classified 
with them. Numerous definitions have been given of 
“tumours,” most of them faulty in that they commit themselves 
to some theory of causation. Perhaps the most satisfactory is 
that of C. P. White:—‘A tumour proper is a mass of cells, 
tissues, or organs resembling those normally present, but 
arranged atypically. It grows at the expense of the organism 
without at the same time subserving any useful function.” 
We commonly divide tumours into two main classes—benign 
and malignant—according to their clinical behaviour. Benign 
tumours grow slowly and remain local, producing their effects 
chiefly through their size and position; malignant tumours grow 
rapidly, infiltrate and destroy, and tend to produce similar 
(secondary) growths, called “metastases,” in distant parts of 
the body. Benign tumours do not directly threaten life; malig- 
nant tumours always do. Those malignant growths which origi- 
nate in the skin, mucous membranes, and glandular tissues are 
called “‘carcinomas,” while those which arise from the con- 
nective tissues, fibrous tissue, fat, muscle, cartilage, and bone 
are called “sarcomas.” Both groups may be conveniently 
included under the general term “cancer.” As regards danger 
to life there is not much to choose between them. Skin cancers 
—epitheliomas—are the least malignant. 

All types of cancer start in a local area and tend to become 
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disseminated throughout the body by way of the lymph and 
blood streams, setting up multiple secondary growths in the 
distant parts. The quest for a cure for cancer, it will be 
inferred, is bound up with the matter of causation, and is 
complicated by the variability of the affection and its tendency 
to involve many different parts of the body. It is worthy of 
note, however, that if we should discover the cause of cancer 
it does not necessarily follow that we shall be able to cure it. 
using the word “cure” in its commonly accepted meaning. Take 
tuberculosis as a case in point. We know the specific cause of 
this disease; we know much about the tubercle bacillus and its 
mode of action; we understand the body’s reaction to it; we 
know how the infection is spread; yet we have no specific 
“cure.”’ We have to deal with the disease on social and eco- 
nomic (preventive) lines. It may be the same with cancer. 
Nevertheless, we should continue our efforts, for, while a little 
knowledge may be a dangerous thing, full knowledge never 
can be. 

Much has been written about the cause of cancer. It 
would be unimproving here to discuss the various theories at 
length. At most can we refer to a few points that will be of 
assistance in elucidating what is to follow. One important 
theory, and an alluring one, which has had adherents for years 
is the parasitic theory. Much impetus has been given to this 
by the discovery of Dr. Peyton Rous that cell-free filtrates of 
an extract from certain sarcomas found in fowls, were com- 
petent, when injected into normal fowls, to reproduce the 
tumours. Some concluded that in this case there must be a 
specific living germ, which, however, is too small to be demon- 
strated by the highest powers of the microscope. Doctor Rous 
himself, wisely, is non-committal, calling it an “agent.” At 
the present time few research workers believe that the Rous 
tumour is caused by a living parasite. Numerous bacterial 
micro-organisms have been advanced as causes of cancer, but 
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the evidence is inconclusive. They are probably secondary 


| invaders, merely. Murphy was able to produce sarcoma in 
| chickens by the injection of an extract of normal tissues, and, 
) in 1928, startled the London Cancer Conference by announc- 
ing that he had demonstrated by experiments on the Rous 
sarcoma that cancer is caused by a ferment or biological 
_ eatalyst capable of influencing cell growth. Leitch, of London, 
_ obtained the same results by injecting an extract of normal 
_ pancreas into fowls. Experiments along similar lines have 
| been conducted by Sternberg in Vienna, Borst in Munich, and 
_ Murray in London. Neither Murphy nor Leitch has been able 
| to repeat his experiments with uniform results, and the con- 


clusion has been reached that the effects of these extracts are 
entirely non-specific, and that the tumours produced were 


either a chance occurrence or the result of an unsuspected 


| 


contamination with the filtrate from the Rous sarcoma. The 
London workers accept the Rous sarcoma as a true malignant 
growth and Drs. J. A. Murray and A. M. Begg advance the 
conception of cancer as a disease of reacting tissues. 

A time-worn theory, also, is that of Cohnheim, who held 
that tumours arise from cells which in the course of develop- 
ment have become displaced from their normal relationships, 
or have failed to undergo the normal involution and atrophy. 
This idea was extended by Ribbert, who taught that the dis- 
placement, which, according to Cohnheim, occurred ante- 
natally, could occur post-natally also, as in the proliferation of 
epithelium at the edge of an old ulcer. But cell-displacement 
is clearly not the essential, for cases are known in which there 
could have been no cell-displacement and yet cancer ensued; 
and, again, cell-displacement must be a common thing in the 
course of bodily development and cancer does not always 
develop. 

Again, Boveri, in 1914, championed the view that malig- 
nant properties were due to alterations in the nuclear consti- 
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tution of the cell. H. Oertel, of Montreal, and R. J. Ludford. 
of London, have advanced similar ideas. Undoubtedly, the 
cells of malignant newgrowth often show abnormal mitoses, 
with an abnormal number of chromosomes, but it is by no 
means clear whether these peculiarities are the cause or merely 
the effect of the malignant transformation. 

Leaving theory to one side for the moment, one fact seems 
established beyond question, namely, that cancer is apt to 
develop in regions subjected to chronic irritation of some kind. 
Many instances could be given of this. A few will suffice. 
Cancer of the lip and tongue sometimes occurs in smokers, 
somewhat less commonly since the short, heat-conducting clay 
pipes have been abandoned; cancer of the cheek may supervene 
at the point of impingement of a broken tooth; in certain parts 
of India and the Far East, where the betel nut wrapped in 
lime is chewed, cancer of the cheek is still common; cancer of 
the breast is more common among civilized women as a result 
of compression or the irritation of a badly fitting corset; cancer 
of the neck of the womb is apt to occur where there has been 
a tear, the result of childbirth; chronic ulcers not infrequently 
manifest malignant transformation; chimney-sweeps used to 
develop cancer of the skin, and likewise workers in tar and 
paraffin. Even in the case of the internal organs the same 
principle seems to be at work; cancer of the stomach may start 
on the base of a chronic ulcer; cancer of the gall-bladder often 
arises where there are calculi. Again, this is not the whole 
story, for there are numerous instances in which there has been 
long-continued irritation in a part and yet cancer does not 
develop. Nevertheless, the fact is incontrovertible and _ is 
significant. 

It is apparent that in looking for the cause of cancer we 
must have regard to the character and behaviour of the cells 
concerned. Hither there is an increased vegetative capacity 
on the part of the cells, or there is diminished external resist- 
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ance, a reduction of antagonistic forces, or both. At least, 
there must be some disturbance of cell relationships. For we 
may compare an aggregation of cells in a tissue or organ to a 
community in which the individual members are kept in order 
by mutual relationships and interactions. As it has been ex- 
pressed, they are under a sort of “mutual tension.” If the 
balance is upset we get at once the opportunity for irregular 
behaviour, just as in the body politic, resulting, possibly, in 
revolution (disregard of the previously accepted canons of 
conduct) and the assumption of new, exaggerated, and danger- 
our courses of action (tumour growth). ‘To understand how 
this may be we must learn something of the nature of life. 
There are three fundamental attributes of living cells:—(1) 
their power to grow and multiply; (2) their tendency to 
become differentiated, that is, specialized, associated with which 
is their assumption of particular duties or functions; and (3) 
their structural and functional co-ordination when aggregated 
into tissues and organs. To a certain extent the forces opera- 
tive under one and two are antagonistic. That is to say, a 
cell which is actively growing and dividing is a young vegeta- 
tive cell that does not have the structural completeness, or the 
time, to permit of function. Conversely, a cell which is actively 
functioning is adult, mature, and cannot multiply. At least, it 
cannot do so until it loses some of its later acquired character- 
istics, reverts, or involutes, as we say, to a simpler state. In 
a general way, a cell cannot do two things at once. We are 
reminded here of Mark Twain’s whimsical description of a 
Mississippi steamer, which, when it wanted to whistle, had to 
stop! 

The human body is derived originally from one cell—the 
fertilized ovum. This divides, giving rise to innumerable de- 
scendants which become differentiated into tissues and organs. 
The completed structure finally comes to represent a co-ordi- 
nated system in which the component cells stand normally in 
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certain structural and functional relations to one another. This 
state of things is normal life, or health. Abnormal life, or 
disease, is a derangement of this co-ordination. Disturbed 
co-ordination may be local, as ‘between cells, or between cells 
and their blood and nerve supply; or it may be general, as 
between distant organs; or it may be both. Embryology has 
taught us that this process of differentiation is not a property 
inherent in the cells, but is an attribute of their relative position 
to one another and to the whole. Cells are, in other words, 
relative parts of a system whose activities are controlled by 
cell connections and cell contacts, contacts with each other, the 
stroma, blood vessels and nerves. The properties of: cells, in 
other words, are affected by the external and internal condi- 
tions under which they operate. ‘The cancer problem, there- 
fore, is not only a cell problem but a tissue problem. It 
requires a study not only of the cancer cell itself but also of 
the local structural and functional conditions that invite and 
precede its formation, together with the more general, consti- 
tutional factors that may be at work. 


There are two main schools among the cancer research 
workers. ‘The one regards cancer as a purely local disorder; 
the other seeks for its cause in some general systemic (consti- 
tutional) derangement of the body processes (metabolism). 
There seems to be room for both, as we shall see. 


Every tumour arises from a local germinative centre, 
which is provided either by primary developmental faults of 
structure or by perverted regenerations. Cell differentiation 
is a concomitant of cell position. The fate of the cell, then, so 
far as its structure and function are concerned, is dependent 
upon the environment in which it lives. So long as that envir- 
onment is normally co-ordinated, so long will the life of the 
cell pursue a natural course. When, however, the environ- 
mental conditions are altered the course of cell differentiation 
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or specialization is also altered. The cells become what is 
known as “metaplastic”; they change their type. 

Cells that are still in process of differentiation (immature, 
embryonic, vegetative cells) are more sensitive to environ- 
mental interference than are the completely differentiated cells 
(adult, functioning, non-vegetative cells). When they are 
subjected to constant interference from without they are apt 
to lose those parts of their nuclear material (chromosomes) 
which have to do with their eventual differentiation. This is 
in conformity with a fundamental law in biology, that when 
a cell is retrogressing those attributes that are of latest ac- 
quirement are the first to be lost. So it comes about that certain 
cells in a tissue fail to attain their full perfection of function 
but retain their genetically oldest, more firmly bound, charac- 
ter, their vegetative activity. Another fundamental principle 
must be invoked here, namely, the principle of “cell-inertia” 
and “cell-momentum,” adumbrated years ago by Weigert, and 
later more fully enunciated by Fraser-Harris. This may be 
illustrated by the familiar instance of a wheel set spinning. 
It takes some little force. and an appreciable space of time 


_ before a wheel at rest can be made to revolve swiftly. The 


impelling force has to overcome the inertia. Contrariwise, 


| once a wheel is revolving rapidly it takes some force and an 
_ appreciable delay before it can be brought to rest. The force 
applied for this purpose has to overcome the momentum. Ap- 


/ 
} 
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_ plying the same conception to living cells, once a cell starts to 
_ grow it tends to grow; when it starts to function it tends to 
function. Now, in the case of cells that are to become can- 
| cerous the tendency is towards growth; a very slight stimulus 
is all that is required to set up cell division, and this tendency 


is transmitted to the daughter cells. Once the process is initi- 
ated it tends to become a fixed property, and a minimal stimu- 
lus is sufficient to bring about a maximal result. In time no 
stimulus will be required; the cells acquire what the late 
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Professor Adami called “the habit of growth.” Thus atypical 
cell mutants or new cell races come into being. Such cells are 
specialized for growth and inhibited for function. They are 
what is called “retrogressive.”’” From this standpoint tumour 
formation may be regarded as an excessive atypical cell pro- 
liferation brought about by repeated inhibiting disturbances of 
cell differentiation and function. The cancer cells do not 
actually assume new properties, but merely manifest an exag- 
geration of certain of the old. The tumour cell is not an 
anarchist, or a Bolshevik, as has sometimes been taught; it is 
obedient to law, but it is not the law of a well-ordered com- 
munity. ‘The result is disastrous. We may, perhaps, illus- 
trate this idea by the analogy of a stage-coach. A stage-coach, 
let us assume, is at the top of a hill. It starts down, gathering 
momentum as it goes. The coachman pulls on the reins; they 
break. He applies the brake; it will not work. The speed 
increases, the vehicle is out of control, and, at the bottom of 
the hill collides with some pedestrians. The result is damage, 
perhaps death. If we substitute in this picture vital tissues, 
with their power for multiplication and perpetuation, for the 
dead matter of the coach (the horses being regarded as forces 
or stimuli) we may get a rough idea of what goes on in 4 
cancerous tissue. 

Some light is thrown upon the process at work in the 
cancerous transformation of cells by a study of the changes 
that occur when the skin is painted with tar. It has been 
found possible to produce cancers of the skin in mice, experi- 
mentally, by painting it with tar. The method gives such con- 
sistent results that it affords an excellent means of studying 
the problem. When the skin is painted with tar repeatedly 
over a period of weeks or months the first effect produced is a 
congestion of the blood vessels. This means an increased 
supply of food and oxygen which increases the nutrition of the - 
part. As the stimulation continues the blood vessels become 
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permanently dilated; in other words, their contractile power has 
been irreparably damaged. Consequently, the tissue cells of 
the part grow and multiply, and where the congestion is great- 
est the cells of the skin begin to outdistance the others and give 
rise to warty outgrowths. Here, then, we have an expression 
of disturbed relations between fixed tissue cells, blood and 
nerve supply. Now, a curious thing happens. Some of these 
dilated atonic vessels become obstructed by blood clot. Ac- 
cordingly, we have this situation. A tissue that at first was 
over-supplied with nutriment and oxygen is now more or less 
_ deprived of both. In areas where the food-supply is entirely 
cut off the warty outgrowths die; in other places they remain 
as warts; in still others they become cancerous. In the last 
~ event the epithelial cells manifest an atypical mode of growth, 
_ that is to say, one that lacks proper co-ordination with the other 
tissue components. The important fact here is that the can- 
_ cerous properties that cells assume are preceded by long con- 
tinued disturbances in tissue nutrition, character and arrange- 
ment. The cancer problem, then, has to do with disturbed 
correlations within the tissues. Furthermore, a tumour is not 
to be regarded as an indiscriminate growth of cells, but as an 
aggregation of tissues having some sort of an organization. 
_ Its components grow as new entities, adapted only to each other 
_and not to the surrounding structures. In fact, a tumour grows 
regardless of the well balanced, well functioning tissues about 
it, and, as it grows, the normal, stationary tissue is necessarily 
exterminated. This is the explanation of malignancy. 
While, as a result of these and other experiments, we have 
been able to apprehend more fully the mechanisms at work in 
AA production of cancer, we should not assume that we have 
_| here the whole explanation. There are, undoubtedly additional 
| factors, some local, others general (constitutional). Among 
_ the important local factors we have cited “irritation.” There 
must be something more than this, however. A certain 
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irritation may produce a cancer in one individual and not in 
another. Nor is every kind of irritation effective. For in- 
stance, in the susceptible mouse, not all kinds of tar are 
competent to produce cancer; some will and some will not. 
This means, probably, that beside the local tissue alterations 
there are other, more recondite, influences that do not kill but 
affect the constitution of certain of the cells thus exposed. This 
has been termed, without elucidating the matter much, “local 
predisposition.” 

Besides all this, a general, or systemic, disposition 
(diathesis) seems to be necessary. Not all people who suffer 
from chronic irritation in some part develop cancer, nor in 
every case is the presence of cancer cells followed by tumour 
growth and extension. Some hold that this constitutional pecu- 
liarity is bound up with aberrations of metabolism. Animals 
with a tumour diathesis manifest a lower cell respiration, a 
higher glycolytic function, so that the intake of sugar does not 
raise the respiratory quotient, and, finally, they manifest a 
diminution in the total oxidative processes, with alkalosis. 
Some recent work by Warburg, in Berlin, has an important 
bearing upon this phase of the subject in tumours. A general 
predisposition to tumour growth has been produced experi- 
mentally by setting up certain slow intoxications, as with 
arsenic (Fischer-Wasels). Again, the remarkable work of 
Maud Slye, of Chicago, goes to show that heredity may be of 
importance, though this factor is probably negligible in the 
case of man, owing to the mixing of the strains. 

This indicates how intricate the cancer problem is, but it 
brings us down to fundamentals. We have to recognize that 
the tumour problem is a problem of growth, and that our best 
hope for discovering a positive cure lies in our discovering the 
laws that govern growth, including atypical growth. It may 
be that the cure will be discovered by some happy chance, but 
this is unlikely. There must be, failing this, a slow, pains- 
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taking tracking down of the various clues, for which specialists 
in many departments must pool their knowledge. ‘Then, and 
then only, can we hope to make progress. There is certainly 
no place for fantastic ideas, crude analogies, and illogical 
experiment. 

In the meantime, we should act according to our light. 
Inasmuch as cancer in its incipiency is a local thing we must 
attack it locally. We know too little as yet about the systemic 
predispositions, the metabolic disturbances, to justify any at- 
tempt to influence the affection by diet, drugs, or general 
measures. We have learned that the most potent single factor 
in bringing about cancer is chronic irritation. Therefore, we 
should avoid this. . Parenthetically, we may point out that 
herein lies one of the great dangers of the arsenical paste, one 
of the quack cures for cancer. Besides this, the danger of 
arsenical poisoning and the woeful loss of time, when time is 
valuable, are to be considered. There are certain “danger 
signals” that should be heeded. Pigmented warts of the skin; 
ulcers that will not heal; chronic discharges, and, particularly, 
vaginal haemorrhages in women past the menopause; “lumps” 
that are increasing in size; chronic “dyspepsia” in those past 
middle life. Such-like call for immediate investigation by a 
- competent physician. Published figures show that the per- 
centage of cures in cancer is much higher in the case of those 
who seek medical advice early. It is important that advice 
should be sought from a medical man trained in a regular 
medical school, and preferably one who has had wide experi- 
ence in cancer. No attention should be paid to advertising 
“specialists,” herbalists, quacks, and irregulars. Furthermore, 
the use of “pastes,” to “draw out the cancer,” and the applica- 
tion of x-rays, radium, and ultra-violet light by the unqualified 
are entirely to be deprecated. It would seem hardly necessary 
to say this, and yet it is. The public is not well informed 
and is easily deluded on the subject of cancer. It cannot be 
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too strongly emphasized that early diagnosis and early treat- 
ment mean that a large number of cancer sufferers can be 
cured. Delay is dangerous; in fact, usually means death. 

It is too soon to appraise the value of radium and x-rays 
in the treatment of cancer as compared with surgical opera- 
tion. Certain cancers, notably those of the skin and mucous 
membranes, and of the cervix uteri, can be cured by radium, 
probably better than surgery. In other cases no specially good 
results have been obtained. Yet, it should be said that radium 
and the x-rays are sometimes useful adjuncts to surgery, 
enabling the surgeon to operate with some hope of success in 
cases that he otherwise could not touch. Frequently, too, even 
when hope of cure is lacking, the use of irradiation may render 
the afflicted patient more comfortable. More experience with 
radium is necessary before we can determine its advantages 
and its limitations. As Sir Charles Gordon-Watson puts it, 
“At present radium is like a wild horse, which must first be 
tamed before it can be harnessed to the surgeon’s team. 
Whether it will take place as leader, or wheeler, or as a spare, 
remains to be seen.” In the meantime, the attitude of the 
medical profession is that of conservative optimism. 











THE INCONGRUOUS IN FALSTAFF 


By Eric DuTHIE 





“There are many men resembling him. . .”—-Dryden. 


I 


UMAN personality is still only half-comprehended and 

therefore romantic, curious, alluring, and the fodder for 
poets. Neither Dr. Pavlov’s dogs nor economic determinism 
can fully explain the conduct of our next-door neighbour, 
much less interpret the infinite variety of Mussolini, Shaw, and 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. And who shall measure the possibilities 
of that more lively phantom—the readers’ Falstaff? 


Science makes us more mysterious. The psychologists, 
grown poetic, present us with two minds, Conscious and Un- 
conscious (the hypothesis of one being no longer adequate to 
explain us); and between our minds they place a ‘Threshold’ 
worthy of Mr. Walter de la Mare. Not even Chaucer’s 
Doctour of Phisyk with his four bold ‘humours’ of mediaeval 
medical science can match our Freudians in romantic ingenuity. 
And physiology scarcely lightens our mystery by de-mentalis- 
ing us altogether and very prettily complicating our nervous 
system. Perhaps, in spite of Professor Eddington, we live in a 
‘material’ universe and each of us is but a cog in the inevitable; 
but fortunately for the poet,the playwright and the story-teller, 
cog A is for ever a partial mystery to its neighbour, cog B, 
and cog B will never fully plumb the nature of cog A. We 
probe heredity and study environment, and yet we do not know 
our man. 

Still worse for its assessor, personality is not fixed, but 
always changing under the influence of time and things. The 
child at ten and the man at forty are casually held to be one 
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and the same person, but how surprising! .. Can our concep- 
tion of a person in life ever really catch up with the life of the 
person? It is not easy for human beings to calculate the 
behaviour of human beings. The seeming incalculability of the 
individual is the poet’s opportunity, for literature is incurably 
romantic and interested in that which is not fully understood. 

It is the dramatist’s work to stage for us this elusive quan- 
tity, man, and to exhibit him in action. Our eyes and ears 
attend the progress of his characters. We watch their actions 
and their interactions; hear their uttered thoughts and their 
neighbours’ thoughts of them. While in life, however, we 
should walk and talk with the players, actively seeking to know 
them, in the theatre we are off the stage: the author has fore- 
stalled our investigation of his characters, planned our impres- 
sion and foreseen our reaction. Just such an aimed-at effect 
is Falstaff. 

Like every other dramatic character, Sir John exists in a 
sequence of acts and speeches shot through the piece of artifice 
we term a drama — acts and speeches which may be lived 
through by the reader, evaluated again and again for the price 
of the text. Hach statement, each action is a thought; and each 
has some significance for us as forming part of the Shake- 
spearean synthesis dubbed Falstaff. 'The total effect on us of 
these speeches and actions is our conception of the character— 
our illusion of a living Falstaff. 'This illusion is the desired 
end of the play-maker’s planning, of his invention and expres- 
sion of a particular sequence of thoughts. 

Now it is a common suggestion of critics that Shakespeare 
above all authors has succeeded in filling his characters with the 
stuff of humanity. He has given them, say the critics, more 
breadth, more depth, more individuality and life than imagined 


beings usually possess. “The peculiarity and the excellence of 
Shakespeare’s poetry,” says Hazlitt, “is, that it seems as if he 


had made his imagination the handmaid of nature, and nature 
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the plaything of his imagination. He appears to have been all 
the characters, and in all the situations he describes. It is as 
if either he had had all their feelings, or had lent them all his 
genius to express themselves.” ‘Everything in him,” writes 
Francis Jeffrey, “is in unmeasured abundance.” ‘Nature 
shows itself mighty in him,” says Lord Kames. “He that has 
read Shakespeare with attention will perhaps find little new 
in the crowded world,” says Samuel Johnson; and again, 
“Shakespeare is above all writers, at least above all modern 
writers the poet of nature; the poet that holds up to his readers 
a faithful mirror of manners and of life.” In these criticisms 
we find one suggestion: that Shakespeare in the space of a play 
crowds more humanity into his characters than other writers 
succeed in doing; that he, beyond the rest, conveys a strong 
and rich illusion of actual men and women. So striking is 
this illusion that nearly every critic is moved to nurse in his 
own mind a borrowed Falstaff or Hamlet; sometimes, too, 
pressing his own imagination into Shakespeare’s service and 
interpreting the unsaid. Shakespeare explains himself; but 
the ‘illuminative’ critic enthusiastically confounds two persons. 


Whence comes this seeming inexhaustibility of the great 
Shakespearean characters, this breadth and depth of charac- 
terization which fascinates the critic and drives him to author- 
ship? How does Shakespeare so astoundingly succeed in giving 
the over-measure effect of life? Falstaff is no ive man. He 
is a told thing, the metaphorical progeny of Shakespeare’s 
now-dead mind, a selection of ideas preserved on paper— 
written fragments calculated to produce on us a cumulative 
illusion. And if the illusion has the shape and breath of a 
living personality as rich and incalculable as life itself, may 
we not ask, ‘How? rather than merely echo, ‘Behold!? Has 
Shakespeare introduced into his dramatic composition some 
definable element of characterization, neglected or largely 
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neglected by other writers? Is there an element in the full- 
length Shakespearean portrait which helps to convey the effect 
of the inexhaustible living personality, and without which 
Falstaff would lack this seeming inexhaustibility ? 


II 


We meet Sir John Falstaff in the London apartment of 
Henry, Prince of Wales, the roistering Prince Hal so precious 
to our lighter historians. The most innocent of questions, 
‘“What’s o’clock?” brings an answer from the Prince which 
implies for Falstaff a past as vivid as it is disreputable: 


FatstaFF. Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad? 
Prince. Thou art so fat-witted, with drinking of 
old sack and unbuttoning thee after supper and sleeping 
upon benches after noon, that thou hast forgotten to 
demand that truly which thou wouldst truly know. 
What a devil hast thou to do with the time of the day? 
Unless hours were cups of sack and minutes capons and 
clocks the tongues of bawds and dials the signs of leap- 
ing-houses and the blessed sun himself a fair hot wench 
in flame-coloured taffeta, I see no reason why thou 
shouldst be so superfluous to demand the time of the 

day. 
The TR characterization is under way. From the next 
speech we learn that neither Falstaff nor his Prince object to 
lining their pockets with other men’s gold; and as speech fol- 
lows speech, and scene, scene, our conception is widened and 
deepened. We prize Falstaff as a grand homme, the king of 
tavern-haunters, so fat that he “lards the lean earth as he walks 
along’. His spirit is gargantuan, like his flesh: his gluttony, 
as monstrous as his wit. He is called a tun of a man, a fat- 
kidneyed rascal, a grey iniquity, a knotty-pated fool, a horse- 
back breaker, a huge hill of flesh, a gentleman, a villain, a 
Hector of Troy, a coward, a fat-guts, a bolting-hutch of beast- 
liness, a misleader of youth, an old white-bearded Satan, and, 
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by his mistress, a sweet little rogue. His natural element is 
the Boar’s Head Tavern; his chief exhaustion, the procuring of 
food and ale on credit; his fortes, wheedling, bullying, main- 
taining his own comfort, giving birth to monstrous witticisms or 
airing his philosophy of self-preservation. 

Hazlitt writes of him: “Falstaff’s wit is an emanation of 
a fine constitution... He would not be in character, if he were 
not so fat as he is; for there is the greatest keeping in the 
boundless luxury of his imagination and the pampered self- 
indulgence of his physical appetites...” And again: “His 
body is like a good estate to his mind.” 

This is typical of illuminative criticism in that it tacitly 
assumes the unity of Falstaff’s character and endeavours to 
pass to us the flavour of this unity in Hazlitt’s re-suggestion of 
Falstaff. But it is an artificial unity if it exacts the co-exten- 
sion of avoirdupois and imagination. “Falstaff would not be 
in character,” says Hazlitt, ‘if he were not so fat as he is. . .” 
So Falstaff’s wit is in character with his fat, and we must 
deprecate the existence of fat men who are dull. Was the fat 
boy in Pickwick less in character because he was forever falling 
asleep? Or are fat boys more prone to slumber than fat men? 
Is Shakespeare’s Benedict out of character because he is lean? 
Yet old Falstaff is as witty in his responses as young Benedict. 

JusticE SHALLOW. Well, the truth is, Sir John, 
you live in great infamy. 

Faustarr. He that buckles him in my belt cannot 
live in less. 

JUSTICE SHALLOW. Your means are very slender 
and your waste great. 


FaustaFr. I would it were otherwise; [ would my 
means were greater and my waist slender. 


—The wit of a Beatrice, but not the humour of Gargantua. At 
no period of his life was Falstaff thin. “I was born,” he says, 
“about three o’clock in the morning, with a white head and 
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somewhat a round belly.” Yet he became a military man. Are 
soldiers usually mountains of flesh? Is his military character 
in character? Again, a gross body may be in keeping with a 
gross mind, but—in honesty—are a gross body and a gross 
mind in character with an imagination which is “full of nimble, 
fiery and delectable shapes’’? 


If we are most attracted by the witty side of Falstaff, we 
picture him as a universal provider of mirth, rolling with 
laughter at his own jokes and tolerantly enjoying those of 
others at his expense. If we see him primarily as an object 
of ridicule, Falstaff is for us (as for himself) a magnificent 
joke, a butt, a poltroon, a braggart of the richest possibilities. 
If we are Puritan and austere, we may see him as ignoble, idle, 
a lover of cakes and ale, a frequenter of prostitutes and beer- 
dens, a misleader of youth, thoroughly meriting the fate that 
overtakes him. And if we love his richness very dearly, we 
may take up the pen in his defence and prove that he is a hero 
and no coward. By all means let us grow drunk with our 
impression and try to reproduce our Falstaff on paper; but 
remember that it is our impression and not the Shkaespearean 
statement. We miss the cause of the richness because we give 
independent life to our own mental Falstaff—the Shakespear- 
ean effect modified by our own rationalization of it. The 
reader’s Falstaff is an entity, all incongruity smoothed away. 
Shakespeare’s Falstaff is that never-completed thing which 
was in process of “becoming” so long as Shakespeare was in 
process of writing: Shakespeare’s Falstaff is fluid, with possi- 
bilities as wide as Shakespeare’s ranging thoughts. 


Regard the thoughts objectively, and the fact stands clear 
that here is no harmony. No longer need one say that Falstaff’s 
capacious stomach is in keeping with his capacious mind, when 
it is so evident that his cowardice is not in keeping with his 
courage. Who will deny that Falstaff loved his Prince? But 
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this does not explain why he sponges off him, uses him for his 
own material advantage, and slanders him behind his back. 
This bolting-hutch of beastliness was no Adonis. But this does 
not explain why he can bring tears of affection to the eyes of 
atrollop. “By my troth thou‘lt forget me when I am gone,” 
he says to Doll Tearsheet on departing for the wars. “By my 
troth thou'lt see me aweeping an thou sayest so,” she replies. 
“Prove that ever I dress myself handsome till thy return.” 


III 


It is when we consider more fully Falstaff’s alleged 
cowardice and his alleged courage that we find the maximum 
incongruity in his dramatic character. Till 1777, the usual 
rationalized conception of Sir John Falstaff had implicit in it 
the belief that Falstaff was a coward. Then it was that 
Maurice Morgann, (who some years before had been sent to 
Canada by the British government to report on the administra- 
tion of law there,) published his famous Essay on the Drama- 
tic Character of Sir John Falstaff. In this essay Morgann 
presents the novel thesis that Shakespeare never intended 
cowardice to be an essential part of Falstaff’s constitution. 
“Cowardice,” he says, “is not the impression which the whole 
character of Falstaff is calculated to make on an unprejudiced 
audience,” and he proceeds to cite occasion after occasion on 
which Shakespeare—in Morgann’s words—‘has contrived to 
make secret impressions on us of Falstaff’s courage.” He tries 
to show that “‘courage is a part of Falstaff’s character, that it 
belongs to his constitution, and was manifest in the conduct 
and practice of his whole life.” His analysis is aimed at justi- 
tying his conception of Falstaff as a brave man by reference 
to certain parts of the play; for he is exceedingly fond of old 
Jack Falstaff, but exceedingly averse to cowards. 


Why this inveterate malice against poor Falstaff? 
He has faults enough in conscience without loading him 
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with the infamy of cowardice; a charge which, if true, 
would if I am not greatly mistaken, spoil all our 
mirth... 


Following the bent of his mind and stressing the speeches which 
support his view, this literary Holmes discovers to his own 
pleasure and to the astonishment of the less discerning that a 
real case may be made for Falstaff as a man of valour. Let us 
then, having acknowledged his endeavour, look at the plainer 
instances of Falstaff’s generally accepted cowardice and of 
nis more recently stressed courage. 


Early in the first part of King Henry IV, Falstaff and his 
cronies, the Prince and Poins and three others, have planned to 
ambush some travellers at Gadshill and to steal their money. 
‘hey succeed in this purpose. Their victims are bound and 
robbed. But to create an evergreen joke at Falstaff’s expense, 
the Prince and Poins plot to disguise themselves and to rob the 
robbers. They return to the scene of the hold-up as highway- 
men, and attack Falstaff and the other three while they are 
dividing the spoil. “As they are sharing, the Prince and Poins 
set upon them;” reads the stage-direction; “and Falstaff, after 
a blow or two, runs away too, leaving the booty behind them.”’ 


At least he exchanged a blow or two, but his valour was 
not persistent. When next he meets Prince Hal and Poins in 
the Boar’s Head Tavern, the pitiful tale of the lost plunder 
must be told. He is obviously disgruntled and ill at ease, and 
loath to begin. He has no shadow of suspicion of the truth, 
and Poins and the Prince lead him into a quagmire of exag- 
geration before they disclose that they themselves were the 
thieves who routed him. 

Faustarr. I am a rogue, if I were not at half- 
sword with a dozen of them two hours together. I have 
’scaped by miracle. I am eight times thrust through 
the doublet, four through the hose, my buckler cut 
through and through; my sword hacked like a hand-saw 
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—ecce signum! I never dealt better since I was a man: 
all would not do. A plague of all cowards!... 

Prince. What, fought you with them all? 

Fatstarr. All! I know not what you call all; but 
if I fought not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of 
radish: if there were not two or three and fifty upon 
poor old Jack, then am I no two-legged creature. 

Without mercy Prince Hal assails his conduct: 

Prince. Falstaff, you carried your guts away as 
nimbly, with as quick dexterity, and roared for mercy 
and still run and roared, as ever I heard bull-calf. What 
a slave art thou, to hack thy sword as thou hast done, 
and then say it was in fight! 

Hiven now Falstaff’s presence of mind does not fail him. He is 
ready with an explanation, no matter how lame. 

Fatstarr. By the Lord I knew ye as well as he 
that made ye. Why hear you my masters! was it for me 
to kill the heir apparent? Should I turn upon the true 
prince... I was a coward on instinct. 


Then the law gets on his track for the affair at Gadshill; 
and when the Sheriff comes to the Boar’s Head Tavern to ques- 
tion him, he conceals his bulk behind an arras at the Prince’s 
suggestion. ‘The Prince interviews the Sheriff; the Sheriff 
departs, all unconscious of Falstaff’s nearness. “Go call 
Falstaff forth,” says the Prince to Peto. “Falstaff—fast 
asleep behind the arras snorting like a horse.” Coward that 
he is, he hides, but, with reckless disregard of personal danger, 
falls fast asleep and lies “snorting like a horse.” Or is this man, 
so imaginative, so lacking in imagination? 

Again on the famous occasion when the King’s forces join 
battle with the rebels, Falstaff finds himself in combat with the 
agile Douglas, whereupon he lies down and feigns death. 


“Poor Jack, farewell,” says Prince Hal on spying him on 


the ground. 


Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, 
Though many dearer in this bloody fray. 
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The disadvantage of weight will tell, and undoubtedly Falstaff 
had thus saved his own life. Is the impression here one of 
cowardice or of justified prudence? Are we to accept his 
humorous philosophy, “The better part of valour is discretion, 
in the which better part I have saved my life’? Writes the 
benevolent Morgann, in rebutting the coward view: “It was a 
stratagem, it is true. It argued presence of mind, but it was 
moreover what he most liked, a very laughable joke...” It 
was, indeed, what Shakespeare liked—a very laughable joke, 
but in Falstaff it is surely a remarkable preservation of a sense 
of humour in trying circumstances. 


Notice that in this episode (as often in life) the fact of 
Falstaff’s cowardice or of his plain common-sense is not deter- 
mined. We are given certain data—the spectacle of Falstaff, 
his corpulence, his danger, his action, his explanation, the atti- 
tude of others towards the episode. These things form our 
impression; and it need not be an impression of definite cow- 
ardice or of plain common-sense, but one retaining the possi- 
bility of either. Our dramatic impression need not contain a 
judgment of Falstaff’s conduct, nor even the desire for a 
judgment. The breadth of possibility directly assists the illu- 
sion of the breadth of humanity. 


In a soliloquy on the battle-field, with nothing to gain by 
deceit, he mutters: “I have led my ragamuffins where they are 
peppered: there’s not three of my hundred and fifty left 
alive...” This at least suggests that not always does he shirk 
the fray. On another occasion he complains to the Chief Jus- 
tice: “There is not a dangerous action can peep out his head 
but I am thrust upon it: well, [ cannot last ever... I would 
to God my name were not so terrible to the enemy as it is.” A 
boast, perhaps, but is there not a grain of truth in it? When 
rebellion broke out, he was at once in demand as a loyalist 
leader. And finally, all trace of cowardice is absent from his 
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conduct when he captures the famous rebel, Sir John Coleville 
of the Dale. They meet in a forest. 
CoLEvILLE. Are you not Sir John Falstaff? 


Faustarr. As good a man as he, sir, whoe’er I am. 
Do ye yield, sir? or shall I sweat for you? If I do sweat, 
they are the drops of thy lovers, and they weep for thy 
death; therefore rouse up fear and trembling, and do 
observance to my mercy. 


CoLEvILLE. I think you are Sir John Falstaff, 
and in that thought yield me. 


The last remark is significant. Although Falstaff is often 
ridiculed for his cowardice by his boon-companions, it is clear 
that in some quarters at least he has a very different reputation. 
Coleville surrenders without a struggle on the strength of that 
reputation. Was Falstaff a coward? He promptly boasts of 
his exploit: “Sir John Coleville of the Dale, a most furious 
knight and valorous enemy. But what of that? he saw me, 
and yielded.”” Our impression is modified again when Prince 
Hal’s brother coldly remarks: “It was more of his courtesy 
than your deserving.” Who was right? 


IV 


Such, then, is the main incongruity in Falstaff’s dramatic 
character—a discrepancy, which, I think, is never wholly dis- 
solved between the evidence of his cowardice and the evidence 
for his bravery. 

Falstaff’s cowardice, if he is a coward, harms no one. His 
bravery, if he is brave, achieves no very meritorious result. 
Only the critic, trying to re-suggest Falstaff in his own 
phrases (and to his own liking) feels called upon to make a 
judgment. The reader is not; nor, surely, was the author. 
Indeed, the question of Falstaff’s cowardice or bravery may 
never have emerged from the hinterland of Shakespeare’s 
thought, and there it should remain in ours. Had it done so 
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the question would have been resolved in one way or the other. 
and the answer would have affected the play. As it is, what 


affects the play is the absence of the answer. Falstaff’s 
courage, when it enters our impression, removes all likelihood 
of Falstaff the butt ever becoming Falstaff the contemptible. 
His cowardice, when we feel it, merely augments the humorist 
in him and stimulates the philosopher. Contradiction as such 
is not felt. The shape and movement of the drama sufficiently 
contro] our mind to prevent any clear perception of irrecon- 
cilables in the statements and actions of Falstaff: not suffi- 
ciently, however, to prevent our realizing the presence of a 
character of much more than normal human scope. We feel 
that in Falstaff is the Shakespearean plenty even if we are far 
from seeking its cause. Dramatically, the contradiction does 
not exist, because our attention is elsewhere. It is only when 
a Morgann, with the enthusiasm of an amateur—an admirer, 
morally interested in his Falstaff—points the incongruity by 
forensically denying its existence—then it is that we perceive 
its objective presence and appreciate its mechanical effect on 
our illusion. Here is at least the partial cause of that extra 
breadth of humanity which Shakespeare suggests in his 
Falstaff. Contrive a character in which the elements of both 
cowardice and courage are so represented that the contradic- 
tion, while it exists, never besieges the attention, and all 
unnoticed you have stretched the gamut of rational possibility. 
There, if ever, you have the illusion of the yet-uncalculated 
human personality. 








A FANCY 


If clouds were made for freighting 
The burden of the heart, 

I'd charter one and load it 
And send it to the mart, 


Where you come down at morning, 
Before the heat of the day, 

From your poplars on the hillside 
To idle an hour away. 


Her feathery keel all glowing 
With the sun’s last light, 

Stars shaken thro’ her rigging 
With the cool of early night, 


My cloud would come to harbour 
In the airy stream, 

Caught with cables of cobweb 
To the sea-wall of dream. 


The mariners would lighten 
The wealth of the hold, 

With air-drawn music, 
When the moon was gold. 


And when the dawn was silvern 
On poplar and pier, 

The market-folk would whisper 
“Took! wonder is here!” 


Then a rumour would reach you 
That a cloud was at the quay, 

With a shy and subtle merchant 
And bales from fancy free. 


You would come like charmed sea-water 
That follows the mood of the moon; 
Or like the flow of a cadence 
In an old, slow tune. 
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With your delicate ivory eyelids 
Laving the sea-green eyes, 

With the long slender fingers 
And the breast of sighs; 


Companioned by your maidens, 
One dark and one fair, 

Theirs would be famous beauty 
If your beauty were not there. 


You would drift down the tangle 
And colour of the booths; 

Your glance would drop and linger 
On the beauties that are truths. 


You would pick up something tender 
That in fancy you might buy, 

You would falter over something 
That was made with a sigh. 


You would hesitate and ponder, 
All fluttered and confused, 
Then you would choose a jewel 

And murmur as if bemused,— 


“T’ll take this tremulous trifle 
Made of moonlit dew;” 
(It was my least of fancies 
Made from the love of you.) 


“Go, Sorrow, find this merchant 
You tell me is subtle and shy, 
Pay him for his frail jewel 
With a glance of your eye; 


“Come, Joy, the booths are sultry, 
Leave all the splendid rest, 
But catch this fluid fancy up 
And pin it on my breast.” 


DuNcAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


REALITY 


At the Inn by the flowing road, 
Where the shadow merges with sun, 
There is lodging for everyone, 
And plenty of food in store,— 
Bread with a flavour of mold, 
Wine that is cloudy and rough. 
No one asks for gold; 

But the service is brisk enough 
For the folk that frequent the Inn. 
The courtyard rings and rattles 
With the chaffering and the din; 
For all the guests are merchants 
Who all have dreams to sell: 
Nothing but dreams they proffer,— 
“Dreams,—fine dreams!” they cry. 
But you have your dreams to offer, 
So why should you buy 

Inferior dreams. Your own 

Are lovely beyond compare; 

You unfold their tremulous tissues 
And free them to float in the air, 
But nobody seems to care. 


And as Time grows slow, 

Like the ivy along the wall 

Of the Inn, you fancy you know 
That the only things that are real 
In all the moving show 

Are the wine and the bread. 

So the taste comes to be loathly, 
And you loathe the streams 

Of simple, importunate merchants 
Hawking the dreams 

That no one will buy. 

Hope goes out with a sigh, 

For nobody heeds the beauty 
You spread in the sun; 
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And you fold the dream-tissues 
When the day is done. 

Then though you make no sign, 
They bring you the bread and the wine. 
Yea, the service is quick to please; 
You may sit at your ease, 

Even beyond the even, 

Watching the small gray stars 
Drift in the shallow heaven; 

You may linger till Time is dead, 
With those delicate dreams of thine, 
Eating the bitter bread, 

And drinking the harsh wine! 


But when night deepens in flood 
Floating the greater stars, 

When silence falls, and the blood 
Slows in the aching heart, 

All sudden you are aware 

Of a mystical light in the air; 

For the unsold dreams, transfigured , 
Have peopled the void 

With a flutter of angels; 

Over each wondering merchant 
Glimmers an angel guest; 

You have your angel of angels, 
Whose radiance surpasses the rest; 
Your hands are your angel’s hands, 
His soul is your soul, and you know 
That the only things that were real 
In all that moving show 

Were the dreams. 


Then though you make no sign, 
They bring you viands divine ;— 
You may linger till Time is dead 
With those realized dreams of thine 
Eating the honeyed bread, 

And drinking the rich wine. 


DuNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 








THE NEW GREECE 


By Frank YrEIGH 





APPILY there is a New Greece. 


In one sense it dates from the Balkan War of Independ- 
ence, a century ago, when the Turkish yoke was thrown off 
after half-a-millenium of oppression; but in a more real and 
vital sense it dates from the Great War and the influx of 
nearly one-and-a-half million Greeks and Armenians from 
Asia Minor, as a result of the exchange of populations pro- 
vided by the Treaty of Lausanne. The country is now homo- 
geneous to an unusual degree owing to this refugee migration 
and the return movement of 400,000 Turks to Turkey. 
Population has in consequence showed a marked increase, in 
recent years, rising from only 650,000 in 1830, and 2,727,275 
in 1912, to an estimated total of between six-and-a-half and 
seven millions. The Greece of to-day, with an area of nearly 
50,000 square miles, about equals Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick or New York State. A current Greek postage 
stamp shows a striking contrast, in small space, between the 
attenuated country of a century ago, of only 18,856 square 
miles, and that of the present, with the additions of Thrace and 
Macedonia. 

New Greece, as it may well be called, exhibits substantial 
progress commercially and industrially, production in many 
Ines having doubled during the last few years and manufac- 
turing plants increased in number and capacity. ‘The refugees 
brought with them several industries, chiefly carpet and rug 
making, at which they are adepts, thus depriving Turkey of one 
of its most important lines of manufacture. As a result Greece 
is already challenging the world in this one artistic trade, and 
the quality of the Grecian-made rug is rapidly becoming 
superior to that of former days. New ideas in colouring and 
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patterns are opening the markets of the West to the keen 
Greek merchant. Industrial development includes large plants 
for producing cotton and woollen textiles, silk, chemical pro- 
ducts, pottery, and glassware, while extensive flour mills and 
tanneries have also been constructed. 


The country has entered upon a new agricultural era. 
The semi-tropical climate of the south and the temperate zone 
of the north account for a markedly increased activity in 
cereals, tobacco, figs, currants, wine, olive oil (thirty million 
olive trees alone being cultivated), in addition to a wide range 
of fruits creating an important canning business. The pro- 
ducts of the soil and orchard constitute the bulk of the exports 
resulting from increased tillage by the larger rural population. 
Tobacco production increased from 25,000 tons in 1922 to 
85,000 tons in 1929, and currants to 130,000 tons. 


The gradual draining of the marsh lands of the Vardar 
and the Struma is bringing additional areas under cultivation, 
at the same time removing or at least reducing the heavy toll 
of life from malaria. While primitive types of farming and 
stock raising prevail in many parts of the country, new 
methods are gradually being introduced, and the modern 
tractor may be seen in operation within sight of a home-made 
plow of antique design. The agricultural schools and farms, 
conducted under American auspices, are making a valuable 
contribution. 

The financial recovery of Greece is not the least of her 
achievements in recent years, proving that the Greek still re- 
tains a large measure of energy and capacity and is capable 
under stress of herculean effort. Twelve consecutive years of 
war resulted in an economic strain that might well have stag- 
gered older and richer nations. Greece is the only belligerent 
nation, with the exception of Great Britain, that has paid the 
coupons of her foreign debt in full and at gold parity rates 
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during and since the War. Greece, moreover, has kept the 
interest charges paid up to Canada on a debt of $7,640,000, 
meeting the interest payments promptly on the due dates, 
while making a payment against the principal amount every 
six months, leaving the net debt standing, as on February 28, 
1931, at $6,640,000. This compares with $23,969,720 owing 
by Roumania, though both countries are paying their interest 
promptly. That such a relatively small country as Greece 
should be able to stand the financial strain and to bring the 
national finances close to the balancing point is to her infinite 
credit. 


The loan of fifty million dollars to Greece, arranged a few 
years ago by the League of Nations for the rehabilitation of 
the refugee population, has played an important part in 
establishing the New Greece on a more solid foundation. 
Thousands of houses have been built, many thousands of 
families have been helped to self-support through the allocation 
of land, implements, seed grain, and stock. No less than two 
thousand new villages, erected by means of this financial 
assistance, have given fresh life to the country-side and new 
heart to the exiles from Asia Minor. 


British interests in present-day Greece are on an extensive 
scale. British capital is helping to revolutionize the country, 
especially in making over the transportation system of Athens. 
It is also making itself felt in banking, shipping, insurance, 
and other departments. The United States has developed its 
monetary stake in the country to an imposing total. An 
American Company has recently completed the installation of 
a modern water supply from the distant hills near Marathon 
for the city of Athens, while the Foundation Company is 
carrying out an extensive contract for the draining of the 
Vardar marshes. ‘The statement is made that American 
engineering contracts total over a hundred million dollars. 
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In the matter of trade, Canada is a participant. Cana- 
dian exports to Greece in the fiscal year of 1930-31 totalled 
$5,642,745 in value, practically all in wheat and flour, with a 
minimum of imports. ‘The trade with this country will no 
doubt expand now that a Canadian Trade Commissioner is 
stationed in Athens. Carpets form the chief item of import, 
with dried fruits next in value. 


The marine development of modern Greece is in keeping 
with its other expansions. Athens has already risen to tenth 
place in the maritime world, and second place in Mediterranean 
waters, exceeded only by Marseilles. Rarely will one see a 
busier port than Piraeus, crowded as it is to its water edge and 
wharf capacity, whereas the harbour of Constantinople has lost 
much of its former trade. It would seem as if there were no 
room in Piraeus waters for any more keels, let alone anchors. 
The ordeal of making one’s way from a pier to a Liner in the 
roadstead, via the small boats of the loquacious and threatening 
ferrymen, is one never to be forgotten. It is a sign of improv- 
ing conditions, however, that larger craft may now tie up to a 
modern wharf, eliminating the inconvenience and cost of the 
former methods of trans-shipment. ‘The Greek has always been 
and still is a sailor, kin to the sea and its ways; he is most at 
home on a ship, whether a little craft carrying a torn and 
weather-beaten sail, or a more impressive steamer plying to 
wayside ports or even overseas. 


The port of Salonica repeats the story of Piraeus as to 
erowded conditions and activity. ‘The eastern water front 
accommodates hundreds of fishing craft crowded rail to rail. 
Farther along the western wall is the free zone that gives sea 
access to Jugoslavia and other interior countries, while a 
neighbouring area serves the larger maritime trade of Greece 
itself. Already these open ports are inadequate for the grow- 
ing sea-going trade, both native and foreign. 
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Greece is being rediscovered as an ideal tourist land. A 
country that presents a composite picture of the world’s pro- 
gress during the long centuries, a land where the past touches 
the present at every turn, should attract the wayfarer. Here 
one may visit the haunts of Agamemnon and Ulysses, of Peri- 
cles and Demosthenes and is reminded of the missionary travels 
of Paul of ‘Tarsus. One may go to the hill where Xerxes wept 
over the defeat of the great Armada, or to the Marathon Road 
or the Pass of Thermopylae, using a horse-drawn carriage, a 
motor-car or an aeroplane. The Peloponnesus is translated 
into actuality. So is Corinth—old and new—the road passing 
through Daphni and Eleusis on the way. Mycenae makes real 
the golden treasures in the Athenian Museum. <A detour of a 
few miles leads to the Temple of Zeus. Wherever the tide of 
travel carries the visitor, the country is filled with the shadowy 
figures of Spartans, Macedonians, Persians, Barbarians, Cru- 
saders, Byzantines, and Turks. 


There is a new Athens in a New Greece. ‘The population 
of a few hundred thousand not so many years ago has risen to 
the million mark, including the refugee additions and the 
suburbs of Piraeus and other municipalities. The first glimpse 
of the City of the Violet Crown, especially from the sea, shows 
that it retains something of its ancient distinction. “When the 
Greeks won at Salamis, Athens became great’, and great in 
degree it still is. The supreme magnet is, as always, the 
Parthenon, crowning the rocky eminence of the Acropolis. 
Strangely constituted must he be who can gaze unmoved on 
this “the most majestic of man’s architectural achievements”, 
even in its ruined state. 


The recent resetting of the pillars on the northern side 
of the Parthenon was a remarkable achievement. ‘The débris 
was diligently searched for suitable material, and most of the 
great drums were practically intact. Clever work was involved 
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in sorting out the material. Some of the fallen blocks measured 
six feet in diameter. ‘The task has been so well done that 
marks of the new alignments can scarcely be detected from the 
original sections that have stood for 2400 years. The perfec- 
tion of the symmetry of the Parthenon as a whole has been one 
of its many claims to supremacy. It has no straight lines, but 
curves are so skilfully executed as to make them appear 
straight to the eye. 

It is hoped that the next step of restoration will be to 
complete the southern side, where there are several gaps of 
columns that have not yet been reset. The drums thrown down 
by the explosion of 1687, still lie on the ground. The entire 
civilized world will welcome the restoration of this human 
masterpiece, though it will of necessity be many years yet. In 
ihe meantime discussion regarding the return of the Elgin 
marbles has been resumed. 


The panorama seen from the steps of the Parthenon 
includes a marvellous sweep of scene, near and distant, of land 
and sea and protecting mountains. Looking closer it is easy 
to trace the destruction of 1687 by the Venetians. The Carya- 
tides of the Porch of the Maidens still breathe and the little 
Temple of the Wingless Victory, recently rescued from 
oblivion, tells its own moving story. Always the past elbows 
the present. One may turn from the ruined Theseus to a sub- 
way station; from the Theatre of Dionysus, where the Greek 
drama had its birth, to the new Stadium in which the first of 
the modern Olympic games were held in 1906. The Temple of 
Zeus, described by Aristotle as a work of despotic grandeur, 
now displays less than a score of columns, while across the way 
the Zappeion, another modern structure, once used for Exhibi- 
tion purposes and now as an asylum and school for refugee 
children, proclaims the new day and the new architecture. 


The excavation of the Agora is planned as one of the most 
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stupendous pieces of archeological exploration that has ever 
taken place. Narrow streets of poor buildings, in fact whole 
blocks, cover the area of this old market place and forum of 
Athens, where three distinct periods may be traced, from the 
sixth century B.C. A gateway, still in place, marks the west- 
ern boundary of old Athens and bears an edict of Hadrian 
forbidding profiteering! The imagination revels in what may 
yet be revealed by the spade, for many countries are concen- 
trating on Greek explorations. Both Great Britain and the 
United States maintain Schools of Classical Studies with 
archeological experts in charge. Even to-day sculptured and 
chiselled blocks of marble obtrude from remnants of walls, 
and sections of columns serve as fenders against wheeled 
traffic at street corners, much as they did in Pompeii. Many 
a modern building contains stones of ancient workmanship; 
specimens of carved capitals are scattered carelessly in court- 
yards, and a whole field of marble débris fills an old cemetery 
in the heart of the city. 


It is a mere step from these signs of a former civilization 
to a well-paved thoroughfare, lined with stately edifices like the 
Houses of Parliament, the National Museum and the Univer- 
sity of Athens, with ten thousand students. But the Old 
Palace has, by way of contrast, a sadly deserted look as the erst- 
while home of a king whose name is now enrolled on the long 
list of dethroned monarchs. Even the park surrounding the 
building looks unkempt as if its glamour had disappeared with 
the passing of a royal court. Constitution Square, facing the 
Old Palace, is the heart and nerve centre of modern Athens. 
The scene in the evening hours is colourful, thousands of 
citizens making a merry, talkative throng, for the true Athenian 
is still fond of argument, preferably political, and displays 
an eagerness to learn of any new thing. Everybody smokes 
cigarettes; everybody sips countless glasses of wine or cups of 
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syrupy coffee. Military bands add to the vivacity and brilliancy 
of the gathering. Not until after midnight is there any sign of 
a homeward movement, and only a few hours are left for sleep 
before the early risers begin their noisy activities. But 
luckily the midday siesta comes to the rescue of citizen and 
visitor alike when nature has a chance to restore her equili- 
brium. 


The street life is full of interest to the stranger. One of 
the chief individualistic industries would seem to be that of 
shoe-shining, and, truth to tell, the service of that picturesque 
toiler is needed often with the prevalence of the dust of a rain- 
jess season. Flower sellers, here as elsewhere, are always a 
welcome feature of the open air, as are the oddly assorted ven- 
dors of oddments. ‘The rug-dealer is very much in evidence, a 
striking example of high-pressure salesmanship. And he who 
is hungry or thirsty and has a few drachmae in his pockets 
may order all sorts of queer-looking comestibles or sweetened 
drinks poured from a shining brass container. Imposing 
shops line the main avenues and an up-to-date English book- 
store, with the latest London papers, is a welcome rendezvous. 


On certain nights of the week the Acropolis is thrown 
open, and if it be moonlight visitors enjoy a rare experience. 
The sounds of revelry from far below rise more and more in- 
distinctly as one mounts the narrow uneven steps through the 
Propylae entrance, which is to be restored as it was over twenty 
centuries ago. ‘These very stones echoed to the footsteps of 
Alexander and Hadrian, of Venetian and Turk, of Greek and 
barbarian, of Paul, whose pulpit platform of rock is within 
sight on the lower Mars Hill, and of the Byron who must 
have known well these stones and ruins. The austerity of the 
vast remnant of the Parthenon, as seen under a blazing noon- 
day sun, is now softened to ethereal shades. The rugged sum- 
mit of Mount Lycabettos looms up mysteriously and majestic- 
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ally on the east; even the outlines of Hymettus and Pentelicus 
are discernible in the remoter distance, with a faint glimmer 
of the Aegean Sea on the west. Sentinel lines of electric lights 
mark with a Broadway brilliancy the streets of the city—a city 
that hugs the huge rock pile as if for shelter, or as if protecting 
this historic monument of the ages. 


Salonica is new as well. The fire of 1917, which swept 
away the lower section of the port, was, like many a similar 
disaster, a blessing in disguise. The city is being rebuilt on 
an excellent model with well-defined business and residential 
sections, widened boulevards, imposing consulates and substan- 
tial public buildings. A Roman arch spanning a main thor- 
oughfare reminds the modern of misty yesterdays. Here, too, 
Paul gave heed to the cry of Macedonia, a country that is 
now an integral part of Greece. The new era in Salonica has 
attracted a population nearing the half-million mark, throng- 
ing the streets that once echoed to the tread of armies of many 
nations in this cock-pit of the Near Kast. 


Reminders of Turkish occupation survive in a few min- 
arets, towering high above the surrounding house-tops and 
gleaming white under the summer sun from a cloudless sky. 
Some of them have been removed as a matter of saf ety, accord- 
ing to one official explanation, as they bore signs of weakness 
from shot and shell of former days, but possibly a better reason 
would be that the Greek of to-day wishes to remove all such 
striking reminders of serfdom to Turkey. Another dramatic 
survivor of Turkish times, occupying a commanding position on 
the water front, is the White Tower, once a Venetian battle- 
ment and once too a Turkish prison, with a grim record all its 
own. Now it is a naval observatory and headquarters for 
Boy Scouts; and indeed the young Greek makes a handsome 
show in his uniform and tasseled shoes. 


A day’s railway run across the plains of the Vardar leads 
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to the mountainous region of Macedonia. On the northward 
way lies the attractive town of Vodena, where one may see 
strange types of shepherds. They are the stalwart Vlachs, a 
tribe of semi-nomads who retain their racial features and char- 
acteristics, despite ever changing national boundaries. Tall 
and stately and holding themselves with an imposing dignity, 
they form a unique racial type in the midst of many others. 
During the refugee work of the Save the Children Fund, 
these hardy mountaineers contracted to carry food and clothing 
supplies over difficult and dangerous mountain passes to re- 
mote settlements of needy women and children. “They never 
broke a contract or failed to reach their objective,” said 
one official. Macedonia is now, like Greece itself, feeling 

the benefit of freedom from strife through a longer period of 
- peace than it has known for many a year, although the Mace- 
donian people are agitating for a degree of self-government 
accorded neighbouring peoples and have presented a series 
of grievances against Greek rule. Thriving vineyards dot the 
fertile valleys, and grain and tobacco crops are increasing the 
production of the country. In many respects this ancient and 
honourable land has entered upon a brighter era in keeping 
with the rest of the country. 


Much has been written of the refugee migration, but much 
remains to be told of this gigantic and pitiful spectacle. There 
had been no other such mass movement of humanity in history. 
The Huguenot expulsion of the seventeenth century affected 
less than a third of the number involved in the expulsion from 
Turkey; the Jews expelled from Spain by Ferdinand and 
Isabella were not a tithe of the number. The flight of nearly a 
million and a half of Greeks and Armenians from what was 
their ancient land meant the sudden uprooting of an old civiliz- 
ation. The terrors of the flight from Smyrna were scarcely 
less dreadful than the effort to escape in earlier years from 
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the massacres and persecutions that took nearly a million lives 
of Armenians alone, and there still continues a steady stream 
of tragic migration from Anatolia into Northern Syria. 


A majority of the refugees were helpless women, children, 
and old people. The surviving men of military age were 
forced into so-called labour battalions in interior Turkey, and 
from them little or nothing has ever been heard. “The whole 
episode, of the forced trek, forms one of the darkest and most 
shameful chapters in history” is the opinion of Sir Arthur 
Crosfield. But, as often happens, good is in process of coming 
out of evil. The refugee of 1922-23 has become a national 
asset in the reconstruction of Greece through the addition of 
an army of peasant cultivators and expert artisans. They are 
becoming redeemed and regenerated in their new environment. 
Over a hundred are members of the Greek Parliament, forming 
an important group in that body. Leaders have come from 
their ranks in many walks of life, and the new blood infused 
into the racial types in Hellas is helping to create the New 
Greece. 


The work of reconstruction and placement of refugee 
families, carried out by an international commission, involved 
the establishment of over two thousand new villages, composed 
of neat little brick houses accommodating in most cases two 
families under the one roof. ‘They are model communities 
because of their newness and provision for sanitation. Marked 
indeed is the contrast between one of these modern dwellings 
and the tents and shacks of the refugee camps in or near Athens 
and Salonica that housed thousands of these unfortunates for 
several years. The former Canadian Military Hospital bar- 
racks at Salonica were turned into dwellings of a kind where 
living conditions touched the lowest level, but not so low as in 
Lembet Camp on the outskirts of the city and near the ancient 
Turkish quarter. 
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It is a mistake to assume, however, that the entire refugee 
population has been provided for. Many of the camps are still 
described as “infernos’” by competent observers. ‘In the 
camp, reported one, “you have a reeking conglomeration of 
makeshift shanties, of kerosine tins, and rough boards put to- 
gether by these shelterless creatures.”’ It comes as a shock to 
be told that there are still 150,000 Armenian refugees alone, 
most of them needing help, in Greece, Syria, Bulgaria and 
other countries, in addition to the aged and helpless Greeks 
who still require assistance. The tragedy of the Asia Minor 
trek of 1922-23 is by no means ended, and thousands will 
require aid for the balance of their days. , 


Greece was one of the earliest members of the League of 
Nations and has maintained an outstanding position in its 
councils. Acting in the true spirit of the League, it has 
effected several treaties with neighbouring countries. No less 
than six of them met in conference in Athens recently—Bul- 
garia, Jugoslavia, Albania, Roumania and even Turkey, 
constituting a possible Balkan confederation, far removed, 
should it be consummated, from the conflicts of the centuries. 
That the most recent treaty with Turkey heralds the dawn of a 
new day is indicated by the state visit of the Greek Premier to 
Angora. When the Turkish Premier sent a delegation to 
Athens to participate in the celebration of Greek independence 
from this very Turkish nation, and when mutual expressions 
of esteem and regard were voiced, it must have seemed to the 
participants that a new era had commenced. 


Greece and the United States have concluded several 
treaties of arbitration and conciliation, though there were no 
real differences existing between them. Greece is to-day in the 
forefront, as a matter of governmental policy, along many 
lines of national advance, many of them through the League, 
notably the setting up of a new health service, the development 
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of social legislation, and the improvement and extension of 
educational facilities. Schools of higher education, some of 
them the contribution of America, are proving most popular, 
and in Athens and Salonica modern and model Young Men’s 
Christian Associations are centres of activity among the youth 
of the country. 


Greece is happily situated in relation to Europe and the 
Near East. It is insular, peninsular, and continental and 
therefore the logical intermediary between the lands fringing 
upon the Mediterranean. While the Balkan zone is still re- 
garded as the cock-pit of Europe, it is quieter to-day than for 
decades past. Now that the clouds of war and pestilence and 
forced migrations of myriads of helpless people have passed 
away, and a stable government, headed by Premier Venizelos, 
is pursuing a commendable policy of reconstruction and con- 
solidation, New Greece has a bright outlook as the motherland 
of western civilization. 


It is vibrant with new energy. Smoke rises from hundreds 
of chimneys. Hundreds of looms—over five thousand already 
—are fashioning fabrics for the world’s markets. Tillers of the 
soil and breeders of live stock are contributing to the basic 
prosperity of the country. Co-operative industries are proving 
successful. Greek embroideries are finding a place in modern 
commerce; unfavourable trade balances are showing gradual 
decreases, and new currents of life are invigorating the whole 
body politic. 

New Greece, 2700 years young, faces the future therefore 
with high hopes and the good will of the nations, and especially 
of its late and latest enemy and neighbour. 


Where’er we tread ’tis haunted, holy ground; 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the Muse’s tales seem truly told, 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon. 


1941 
A VISION AND A COUNTER- VISION 
By J. M. Stimpson 





“Airplanes will be able to land and take off vertically. 
Whole blocks, in the midst of cities, will be given over to air- 
plane hangars, the roofs of which will form landing fields... . 

“Houses, in all climates, will have flat roofs... Windows, 
while admitting violet rays, will not open... The home will 
become so mechanized that handwork will be reduced to a mini- 
mum... Mechanical devices, controlled by the photo-electric cell, 
will open doors, serve meals, and remove dirty dishes and 
clothes to the appropriate departments in the building. . . 

“A combination dictaphone and typewriter will eliminate 
the stenographer... Talking pictures will replace talking pro- 
fessors... | 

“Artists will be thinking in terms of the industrial pro- 
blems of their age... Rainfall will be controlled scientifically. 

.. A commercial league of nations will regulate international 
commerce so there will be no slumps—no booms.” 


All by 1941. ... 


When I started to read the article from which the fore- 
going are extracts, written by Mr. Norman Bel Geddes in a 
recent number of a widely-circulated monthly magazine, I 
chuckled to myself. I thought that Mr. Bel Geddes was 
having at us—that he was writing with his tongue in his cheek. 
I turned to the end of the page confidently expecting to find 
some such conclusion as this: “And people will be making just 
as silly predictions about the world as it will be in 1951.” But 
no! Mr. Bel Geddes closed on a serious note. And then I 
read the editor’s preface to the article and it became quite evi- 
dent that the two of them, the editor and the author, were not 
poking enormous fun at us; that they really meant it all. 
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Mr. Bel Geddes, however, being an artist, made no 
prophesy that ten years from now we shall have another Shake- 
speare, another Mozart or another Rembrandt. That, presum- 
ably, would not be progress. The arts are to be entirely 
subordinated to the industrial problems of the age—the painter 
of pictures and the painter of window sashes will alike be at 
the beck and call of Big Business. Progress is envisioned in 
such prophecies as “the engine and transmission in automobiles 
will be one unit.” And—“arc welding will replace rivetting.” 
Television, no doubt, will enable us to watch, as we sit in our 
violet-rayed, flat-roofed houses, the police of Chicago battling 
with the gunmen... but no! here I am wrong, for there will 
be no gunmen as “medical and surgical treatment will reduce 
crime to a fraction of its present-day proportion.” 

That a magazine of standing should publish these views as 
worthy of entertainment is perhaps little more extraordinary 
than the fact, so often exemplified in print to-day, that the 
realm of logic is being given over to artists and automobile 
manufacturers, and the like. It is a misfortune of our time 
that many of those who control our public reading imagine 
that prominence in a specific field, particularly the field of 
business, lends weight to a man’s views on economics, particu- 
larly on “whither are we tending.” Hence Mr. Bel Geddes. 
a competent artist of the city of New York, is turned loose 
on us with his amusing, but quite illogical, views on the subject 
of the mechanistic heaven-on-earth into which we are shortly 
to be injected. 

Successful men, in the generally accepted sense of the 
term, are probably the least fitted to discuss affairs outside the 
province of their success. The classic example, perhaps, is Mr. 
Ford’s wanderings in his Peace Ship. It seems that the con- 
centration, the single-minded effort, by which most successful 
men of to-day have “arrived” has limited their comprehension 
of the world at large. They believe in their product; they 
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believe in the advertising slogans and other doubtful methods 
by which they sell that product; and while the product con- 
tinues to be sold in ever-increasing quantities they hold a 
childish belief that the world is inevitably marching to a larger 
life... and to a greater use of Rossom’s Royal Rolled Oats. . . 


It is by reason of the converse of the precept by which I 
eliminate our successful men from the fields of prognostication 
and controversy that I shall venture to do a little prognosticat- 
ing and controverting myself. . . 

What actually are the possibilities for 1941? 


First, as to Mr. Bel Geddes’s views. 

All the prophets of progress concentrate on the airplane. 
In some mysterious way the airplane looms large in their imag- 
inings, of our greater happiness to come. But, leaving aside 
the fact that, after all, the airplane is merely a method of quick- 
ening and facilitating transportation, and assuming the con- 
imuance of this otherwise meaningless crashing about in the air, 
will airplanes be able to land and take off vertically in ten 
years’ time? Has any progress been made in the airplane 
imdustry, comparable to this feat, during the last ten years? 
And if the whole blocks in the centre of cities are to be given 
over to the hangars who is to pay for them? Are real estate 
values, as a result of the complete re-building which would be 
necessary to effect a flat-roofed universe, to shrink to such an 
extent that the man who cannot now afford garage space for 
his ‘“‘flivver” will be able to afford to park his plane on the roofs 
of these central landing fields? And, assuming these things to 
be mechanically and financially possible, are they desirable 
from the standpoint of the happiness of the race? 


Air enthusiasts like to compare the potentialities of the 
airplane with the actualities of the motor car. But there is 
this fundamental difference—man is an animal, not a bird. We 
may “conquer the air” but we shall never be at home in it. The 
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motor car, spreading death throughout the land,* is a doubtful 
blessing but at least it keeps man in his element and allows 
him to view his environment whereas the airplane forces him to 
dress unnaturally, to suffer noise and constriction, and to 
forego both the social and scenic alleviations of travel. (I am 
aware that enthusiasts will object to the statement that air 
travel lacks scenic attraction, but is it not a fact that one cloud 
looks very much like another cloud?) And, of course, the pos- 
sibilities of death in the cluttered-up air over cities puts the 
sutomobile menace quite in the shade. 


Apart from these considerations, there is Mr Aldous Hux- 
ley’s point about the undesirability, from the standpoints of 
culture and education, of annihilating space or at least of 
facilitating travel, the avowed purposes of the airplane. To 
quote Mr. Huxley, travel is still 


ce 


. educative because it brings the traveller into contact 
with people of different culture from his own, living under alien 
conditions. But the more travelling there is, the more will cul- 
ture and way of life tend everywhere to be standardized and 
therefore the less educative will travel become. There is still 
some point in going from Burslem to Udaipur. But when all 
the inhabitants of Burslem have been sufficiently often to 
Udaipur and all the inhabitants of Udaipur have been suffi- 
ciently often to Burslem, there will be no point whatever in 
making the journey. Leaving out of account a few trifling 
geological and climatic idiosyncrasies, the two towns will have 
become essentially indistinguishable.”’ 


Already Udaipur, figuratively speaking, has a touch of 
Burslem about it. Athens has become a city of sight-seeing 
automobiles. Tokio, I am told by recently-returned travellers, 
rivals any American city in the matter of electric signs. Does 
one go to Tokio to see electric signs? Imagine walking down 

*In its principal habitat, the United States of America, the motor car, 


based on 1930 statistics, is killing 325,000 people and injuring 9,600,000 people 
per decade. 
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a street in Tokio at night and being confronted with the glaring 
command to “Smoke Gold Strike Cigarettes—They Gratify”! 

If Mr. Bel Geddes’s views were isolated, this article would 
be uncalled for. But they are not. He is a member of a defi- 
nite school of thought, a school which has become so enamoured 
with the machinery of progress that it has forgotten man’s 
essential earthiness, his need of contact with nature. The main 
conception of progress held by the members of this school is to 
get as far away as possible from the earth. To live in apart- 
ment-homes, joyed by the vicarious music of the radio and the 
equally vicarious love-making of the cinema. ‘To ride, rubber 
on pavement, to sky-scraper offices. To fly a few paltry miles 
away from the earth into an immensity which yet seems incap- 
able of showing the flyers the triviality of themselves and of 
their accomplishment. 

It is all so pitifully like a child playing at being something 
which he is not. At frequent intervals one of the school bursts 
forth with some horrible set of predictions. The Sunday sup- 
plements of our newspapers are favourite media for the dis- 
semination of these ravings. Last year a gentleman named 
Swann predicted in a Vancouver Sunday paper that by 1960 
that city would have a population of two millions—which works 
out to a trifling increase of about seventy thousand a year. He 
drew his picture of Megalopolitan Vancouver, for the simpli- 
tied understanding of Sunday supplement readers, with a cen- 
tral figure, and this figure was depicted as being waited upon 
in his home by one of those horrible man-made automatons 
from Herr Capek’s R. U. R. (a similar being, no doubt, to Mr. 
Bel Geddes’s mechanical device “controlled by a photo-electric 
cell”) ; as wearing an electrically-heated overcoat, carrying a 
pocket receiving and broadcasting set and shaving himself with 
a tool which will lather and cut in one operation. (It seems 
odd that Mr. Swann did not go a step farther and do away 
entirely with the hair which nature has so stupidly cursed the 
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male face.) The illustration which accompanied this article 
was a fearsome thing—double-decked streets; streams of motor 
cars on both decks; sky-scrapers,of course,everywhere; aircraft 
of all descriptions, and not a live thing to be seen—unless some 
dots far below may have been intended for men. Progress! 

In the same school is the architect of the Empire State 
Building in New York City. He who topped his structure 
with what Mr. Lewis Mumford terms a “comfort station for 
migratory birds’—the famous mooring mast. Now, even if 
lighter-than-air craft become a commercial reality it is obvious 
that the New York city ordinances would prohibit the mooring 
of them over the heart of the city, and yet this strange archi- 
tectural atrocity has been perpetrated for all the world to see 
and to wonder at the credulity of “Big Business.” 

To return to Mr. Bel Geddes’s prognostications, I could, 
of course, combat each of them as I have his aeronautical fore- 
casts but it would be boresome. I cannot, however, pass over 
his slaughter of two useful classes of present-day society—pro- 
fessors and stenographers. As a business man and a giver-of- 
dictation (which does not seem to be quite the same thing as 
“dictator” ) and by temperament somewhat Scrooge-like, I am 
tempted to agree with Mr. Bel Geddes that the elimination of 
the stenographer would be a real step onward and upward. 
When one’s own young lady argues that a sentence should 
never be started with “but’’, and that one should never end a 
letter with a point of interrogation, the thought of her elimina- 
tion does not appal. But in dispassionate moments I realize 
that stenography is the raison d’étre of millions of women, 
young and not so young, and that without it they would starve. 

As for the professors, it is true that their joining the bread 
lines would not be as serious an addition to our unemployment 
problem as would the throwing in of the entire body steno- 
graphic. They are, numerically, so much less important. But 
there are other, and graver, objections. Consider the extreme 
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jeopardy in which the supply of essays and articles for our 
monthly and quarterly reviews would be placed if “faculties” 
were abolished! Can it be that Mr. Bel Geddes would have the 
talking pictures also replace the reviews? But these are vag- 
rant thoughts and rather slight. I ask pardon and in all seri- 
ousness inquire if a world in which the only real claim to 
progress exists in the increasing universality of education can 
regard with equanimity the possible elimination of the class 
which, preeminently, devotes its life to the acquisition and 
dissemination of knowledge. And—to close this discussion in 
thoughts of one syllable—talking pictures may be able to in- 
struct but it is inconceivable that they will ever be able to 
correct, to answer questions and to sympathize. 

So far, in this writing, there has been almost forced on 
me, by virtue of the nonsense with which I have been dealing, 
a lightness of touch, almost a facetiousness, which I have been 
far from feeling. For looking through the mists towards 1941 
is a serious matter and what one sees, or thinks one sees, is not 
to be presented in comic wise. I spoke of logic, and you may 
ask, what has logic to do with visioning the future? Every- 
thing. Surely we can take things only as they are, turn back 
ten or twenty years and look at them as they were, and arrive 
at our conclusions accordingly. Logic, in my meaning, is just 
another term for common-sense. 

It makes us wonder if we have really accomplished much 
in the past ten or twenty years, and if there is any justification 
for assuming atly changed 1941. What have we now that 
we did not | or even twenty years ago, even of the things 
on which Mr. Bel Geddes places such store? The motor car has 
been “perfected” until it is now more dangerous to humanity 
than was a pre-machine-era war. We have the talking cinema 
and we have the radio. And the cinema has destroyed the 
theatre, one of the oldest and most civilized of the arts, while 
the radio is a thing which, so far, we have no conception of how 
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to use, a thing which we have delivered over to tooth-paste 
_ manufacturers and oil producers. The effect of al! three com- 
_ bined has been to lower morality and destroy the home. 


I am not aware that we are eating better food than we 
_ did ten or twenty years ago, that we are reading better books 
_ and newspapers, that our conversational powers have improved, 
_ that our enjoyment of the countryside has been increased by 
_ the greater accessibility of that countryside, that our health is 
_ better, that we have less crime, that our games yield us more 
_ fun and exercise, or that our emotional or “sex” life is fuller 
or more satisfying. And yet these are the gauges by which I 
would measure progress in the next ten years—not by the de- 
_ velopment of machinery. 


We cannot but ponder the wisdom of increasing the 
inachine effort. We look about us and we see two problems 
which, in their world-wide application, have never been present 
before. Over-production and unemployment. We ask our- 
selves what has created these problems and we are driven to 
the answer—the Machine. Some will argue that the War is 
the real cause—the destruction of property and the impover- 
ishing of most of the nations of the earth. And it is true that 
the War is a real cause—but would the War have been one- 
thousandth part the horror which it was had it not been for the 
Machine? 

For a century we have honoured, above all others, the 
inventor. The man who could produce a machi hich would 
do the work of a score or a hundred men especially 
honoured, for his invention was of the kind most desired by 
the industrial leaders of the nations. Must we reverse our 
judgment and regard such men in future as enemies of man- 
kind, in the same category as the inventors of quick-firing guns 
and submarines? It seems quite possible. Samuel Butler’s 
E'rewhon will stand re-reading to-day. 
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But the inventor’s genius would not have resulted in the 
over-built, over-machined, maladjusted world of to-day had 
we not been obsessed, especially we in North America, with a 
mad ambition for material success and a crazy misconception 
of the value of Work. We took the stand that not to be a hard 
worker and not to be ambitious was a disgrace—to oneself, 
one’s family and one’s country. This is a hold-over from the 
days of the Malthusian Theory. When the idler was literally 
taking the bread out of another’s mouth the idler was a menace 
to Society. When the earth had to be wrestled with, by hand, 
to make it disgorge our sustenance, work was, if not exactly 
virtuous, certainly necessary. The non-worker was not doing 
lis bit. But to-day work is not a necessity, it is a luxury, in 
that it is difficult to get and that there is not enough for every- 
body. While we were in the stage of acquiring the Machine 
this was not the case but now...! For the men who built the 
harvesting machines there is now no further use, and they them- 
selves have killed the jobs which used to give them bread and 
butter—they cannot go “back to the land”. The men who built 
the railways are not required merely to operate the trains. The 
inen who built the automobiles, or at least half of them; who 
built the machinery for the automobile plants, the plants them- 
selves and the garages in which the automobiles are housed are 
no longer required. 

But we still honour the man who, having made his fortune, 
continues to occupy a desk which he does not need. We do not 
criticize the ambitious magnate who, in his declining years, con- 
tinues to drive himself and others in the effort to turn his mil- 
lion into two. It seems quite natural to us for we think little 
of Content and much of Success. 

And yet the paths which humans should take, through this 
forest of a world, in search of happiness all lead to the clearing 
of Content. The South Sea Islander, perhaps the happiest of 
humans, realizes this, but the men of the North, made neces- 
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sarily more energetic by the exigencies of climate than the men 
of the South, ignore the paths and hack instead a new trail, the 
name of which is Work and at the end of which is a sterile 
eminence called Success. We feel innately that something is 
wrong, innately we want Content and not Success, but by 
education rather than by instinct we turn our backs on the easy 
paths and blaze our futile trail. 

We must, I think, strive for a closer approximation to the 
folk-ways of the South Sea Islander; strive to reach, let us say, 
the half-way position of the Frenchman. Consider the French- 
man. He is born into a settled environment, lives in a settled 
environment, and leaves his one or two children, when he dies, 
in a settled environment. He has no motor car, but he has a 
home. There may not be a bathtub in that home but there is 
a wife. For the equivalent of about ten cents a day he con- 
sumes enough vin ordinaire to mellow his existence; he closes 
his shop for two hours at luncheon and plays dominoes with 
his wife or his neighbour. In the evening he sits and watches 
life go by. He regards money as insurance for his continued 
enjoyment of his life as it is, rather than as a means of raising 
himself in the world. Why should he want to raise himself 
when he is satisfied with himself? 


By 1941, I predict, first of all, that none of Mr. Bel 
(;eddes’s prophecies will have materialized. Instead, I venture 
the following: That the war debts will all have been cancelled. 
That unrestricted laissez faire will be a thing of the past and 
production controlled either by governmental action or by 
industrial cartels. That people will no longer commit suicide 
by attempting to fly across oceans and that attempts to fly 
expensive and clumsy lighter-than-air craft will have ended. 
That there will not have been another major war but that 
internal revolutions involving more or less bloodshed will have 
torn some of the leading industrial nations resulting in a re- 
adjustment of wealth. That the Russians will still be strug- 
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gling with the “Five Year Plan.” That there will be much less 
advertising. ‘That there will be more home life and less high- 
way life. That the average man’s income will still be less than 
it was in 1928. (I am speaking now of North America). That 
we will be doing more thinking and less dickerng. ‘That we 
will be doing more walking and less driving. And that there 
will be in progress something of a “Back to Nature” movement. 


My last mentioned prediction is the one on which I base 
my hope of a greater happiness ten years hence. A decrease 
in average income is unimportant. It is very important, of 
course, that everybody should have enough to eat, and the 
solution of our present unemployment appears to lie in a 
rationing of work and a levelling of incomes so that the essen- 
tial benefit of the Machine be felt by all, including those at the 
top of our present industrialism, whose incomes will be reduced 
but who will not suffer from the reduction but rather will gain 
in peace of mind. 


A somewhat spectacular “Back to Nature’? movement is 
already in progress in one, of our most heavily industrialized 
countries—Germany. It is man’s essential revolt against 
machinery. I do not mean, however, that we shall be running 
around nude; I simply mean that our need of contact with the 
earth will be recognized as it is not recognized to-day. Mr. 
Bertrand Russell (or rather Lord Russell) explains this need 
rather beautifully in The Conquest of Happiness: 

“Whatever we may wish to think, we are creatures of 
Earth; our life is part of the life of the Earth, and we draw 
our nourishment from it just as the plants and animals do. The 
rhythm of Earth life is slow; autumn and winter are as essential 
to it as spring and summer, and rest is as essential as motion. 
To the child even more than to the man, it is necessary to pre- 
serve some contact with the ebb and flow of terrestrial life. The 
human body has been adapted through the ages to this rhythm, 
and religion has embodied something of it in the festival of 
Easter. I have seen a boy two years old, who had been kept in 
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London, taken out for the first time to walk in green country. 
The season was winter, and everything was wet and muddy. 
To the adult eye there was nothing to cause delight, but in the 
boy there sprang up a strange ecstasy; he kneeled in the wet 
ground and put his face in the grass, and gave utterance to 
half-articulate cries of delight. The joy that he was experi- 
encing was primitive, simple and massive. The organic need 
that was being satisfied is so profound that those in whom it is 
starved are seldom completely sane. 


“Many pleasures, of which we may take gambling as a 
good example, have in them no element of this contact with 
Earth. Such pleasures, in the instant when they cease, leave a 
man feeling dusty and dissatisfied, hungry for he knows not 
what. Such pleasures bring nothing that can be called joy. 
Those, on the other hand, that bring us into contact with the 
life of the Earth have something in them profoundly satisfy- 
ing; when they cease, the happiness that they have brought 
remains, although their intensity while they existed may have 
been less than that of more exciting dissipations... What 
makes Shakespeare’s lyrics supreme is that they are filled with 
this same joy that made the two-year-old embrace the grass. 
Consider “Hark, hark! the lark,” or ““Come unto these yellow 
sands’; you will find in these poems the civilized expression of 
the same emotion that in our two-year-old could only find 
utterance in inarticulate cries.” 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE STUDENT 
By J. H. ILirre 





HIS article has been largely inspired by the considerable 

_ number of enquiries which I get from students for advice 
on the possibilities of taking up some form of archaeological 
work as a career. Parts of it were read as a paper to the 
Classical Association of Victoria College, University of 
Toronto. On that occasion I was chiefly trying to describe 
some of the experiences and problems in the life of the field 
archaeologist—which every archaeologist aspires to be, sooner 
or later. 

In amplifying it I have been moved principally by the 
purpose of setting forth some of the prospects for the man or 
woman who wishes to take it up, and its present position as a 
subject of study, more especially in Canada. 

Archaeology, like other non-professional branches of 
knowledge, is at a disadvantage in a country where the pursuit 
of learning is not endowed, but depends entirely on the state 
for support. It is difficult to justify to a large and diverse 
electorate the expenditure of considerable sums with no 
apparent material return, and few ministers will be found 
strong enough or willing to undertake the experiment on any 
considerable scale. The thing must depend largely on private 
support, either in the form of subscription to a fund or indi- 
vidual benefactions. In the United States benefactions to the 
cause of knowledge as a satisfaction in itself have been almost, 
if not quite, as many as those to more practical or material 
objects; and this is true also of England, where the number 
of endowed University Chairs in such subjects is in itself an 
inconspicuous but not inconsiderable testimony to the same 
activity. In Canada men have not yet to any noticeable extent 
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formed the habit of making gifts or leaving their wealth to 
endow disinterested knowledge; the country is the poorer on 
that account, and thereby and to that extent Canadians wishing 
to take up archaeology are at a disadvantage. ‘Time, of course, 
is necessary for the accumulation of such rich and varied 
endowments as are found in England. But is it unreasonable 
in Canada at this date to look for at least a beginning? 

There is a good deal of very fine stuff amongst the young 
minds in Canadian universities which would prefer to take up 
a study for its own sake and because of a feeling that one was 
peculiarly attracted to that particular thing and it offered one 
something congenial to bite at, if only there were a reasonable 
possibility of maintaining oneself for a few years after gradu- 
ation whilst one did some advanced work and until a suitable 
opening presented itself. Anyone who knows and associates 
with our undergraduates in their off hours will allow this is so. 
Let me make myself clear. I have not the faintest idea of 
disparaging the professional courses; I merely think that a 
proportion of their best material flows to them owing not to 
their intrinsic attractions but to external pressure, 1.e. the com- 
parative certainty which they offer, not solely of making much 
money, but of ‘doing a man’s job’ and being amongst those 
who will be at the helm twenty or thirty years hence. To this 
end they seem the sole approach. 

The study of archaeology might seem very well qualified 
to fill such a want as I have described: to be (if we must select 
one) the first subject of a non-professional type to receive such 
support and encouragement. Both its needs and its character 
would justify this. For the expenses attaching to its pursuit 
are much heavier and it needs more costly apparatus than do 
other non-professional studies; and, as I shall attempt to show 


1An excellent and informing article on Field Archaeology as a Profes- 
sion, by Sir Frederic Kenyon, Director of the British Museum, appeared in 
The Nineteenth Century for November, 1928. It should be consulted by anyone 
at all interested. 
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presently, a wide and diversified knowledge at command, as 
well as much practical skill and a general alertness, are a sine 
qua non in the archaeologist’s make-up. Moreover, on all 
people of active and questioning minds the very methods of 
archaeological science and the milieu in which certain of its 
operations are conducted exert an obvious and powerful fascin- 
ation. However dim a person’s notions on the proper purpose 
and scope of archaeology, an interest in its results does not have 
io be roused; it is there already, only requiring to be converted 
into an enduring enthusiasm. To neglect this potential energy 
is careless waste of an asset of prime importance. 


But what is Archaeology? Its etymological meaning is 
clear: the ‘science, or study, of ancient things’. Formerly this 
was applied in a narrow sense, and it was supposed to include 
only the study of the artistic remains of Greece and Rome. 
During the last forty or fifty years, however, the term has been 
interpreted much more broadly; and just as the discovery of 
the original remains of archaic Greek Art have removed things 
like the Apollo Belvedere and the Laocoon from their former 
eminence as the highest achievement of that Art, so the vast 
increase in the precise knowledge of the past has widened the 
scope of Archaeology almost infinitely. It is better, however, 
to draw a distinction between those works of man which are 
primarily regarded for their beauty or artistic excellence, and 
those whose importance is mainly or solely historic, which yield 
data for our knowledge of a period. ‘The former class may 
reasonably be regarded as belonging to the domain of Art, the 
latter of Archaeology. 


The great quantity of material under this latter head now 
available, the careful study of all this in museums, the com- 
parison of views, and the coordination of the definite knowledge 
- s0 obtained by many learned bodies and societies, have com- 
bined to raise Archaeology from the plane of the ‘antiquary 
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and the collector to that of the more exact sciences. It results 
from this that an apprenticeship of intensive study is necessary 
for him who aspires to be an archaeologist. He must first gain 
some experience of archaeological method in the field or in 
museum work—under a fully qualified teacher—and then pro- 
ceed to make himself thoroughly familiar with the special 
subject or period which he has decided to make his own. There 
is no room to-day in the archeological world for the aimless, 
well-intentioned dilettante ‘interested in that sort of thing’, who 
feels ‘how thrilling your work must be! Hence the general 
rise in the quality of the work done, as well as the squeezing 
out of the inferior or insufficiently equipped worker. The 
societies in whose hands the supervision of practically all 
archaeological work now rests will not tolerate slipshod 
methods. 


How far we have travelled since about 1890 is truly amaz- 
ing. At that date Archaeology was treated as a subsidiary, 
even insignificant, branch of classical studies. Greek Art of the 
later fifth century, Pheidias, the Parthenon and the red-figured 
vases, were regarded as having sprung fully grown from a 
previous barbaric age like Athena from the head of Zeus, to 
give place immediately afterwards to a period almost as crude. 
Now we are familiar with the long history of attempts, suc- 
cesses and failures, that preceded. This history can be paral- 
Jeled from elsewhere by the comparative method, and the 
peculiar conditions which gave rise to the unique products of 
sixth and fifth century Greece detected and appreciated. It 
was seen that those objects of one or two thousand years before 
the time of Pheidias or Kuphronios, sometimes crude but also 
sometimes very beautiful, had a definite place and importance 
in the lineage of classical art. So the evolutionary attitude was 
applied to classical archaeology, and rapidly spread to other 
fields, including that of prehistoric man, when once religious 
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dogma had been sufficiently overcome to admit his existence. 
Then came the comparative study of existing primitive peoples 
who are still living under Stone Age conditions, to illuminate 
the ancient remains; the anthropologist was called in to aid the 
archaeologist. They have collaborated since in many other 
directions and are now inseparable. It is possible to regard 
Archaeology as a branch of Anthropology in its widest sense, 
the all-embracing Science of Man. 


On the American continent it is natural to enquire how 
the position of its own archaeology compares with that of 
Europe and the lands bordering on the Mediterranean. There 
is, of course, as much opportunity for the display of the inves- 
tigator’s skill in the one place as in the other. But in America 
history begins at the earliest five hundred years ago, whereas 
in Mediterranean lands it reaches back from nearly three to 
five thousand years, according to the country. This moderately 
long period—a period during which important events that 
have laid the foundations of our ‘white’ (or shall we adopt the 
suggested term ‘pinko-grey’?) civilization can usually be dated 
to within twenty or thirty years, and for a great part of the 
period to the actual year—is immensely valuable. It is one of 
the major items in the whole heritage of modern Europe, this 
accurate knowledge of its recent development—‘recent’, of 
course, in relation to what had preceded, concerning which our 
information is progressively more piecemeal and vague as we 
penetrate further backwards in time. This is why Archeology 
began in Europe, and in those countries of Europe where 
classical civilization had flourished, whose ancient history was 
fairly familiar to all educated men. It is probable that Europ- 
ean archaeology will retain the lead it has thus won, for even 
the pinko-greys who have settled the North American sub-con- 
tinent are far more interested in the history and civilization of 
those regions around the Mediterranean from which they, their 
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traditions and their religions have sprung, than in the 
Shoshones-Aztéques of Central America or the Mayas-Quichés 
of Guatemala and Honduras. Science—European as well as 
American—is doing a great deal of work in exploration, ex~ 
cavation, and the employment of archaeological principles to 
advance American archaeology of the pre-Columbian period; 
it is perhaps natural that there should be less general support 
for this from the public than, say, for works in Palestine or 
Egypt, which are so inextricably interwoven with their most 
fundamental conceptions and ways of thought. However, 
there is now a considerable group of enthusiastic workers, many 
of them trained in Mediterranean or allied countries, who are 
turning their skill and knowledge to, the task of solving the 
problems presented by the Aztecs and the Incas. Peoples and 
tribes can already be assigned to certain regions with a great 
deal of certainty; and the gradual accumulation for each 
people, or group of peoples, of a corpus of types or patterns 
of the articles they used, will in time lead to some sort of a 
chronological skeleton of their various experiences. A few of 
the Maya glyphs can be interpreted now, thanks to the dis- 
covery of several with their meaning in Spanish. The ability 
to read more of these inscriptions, which will probably have 
to await the discovery of a bi-lingual text, would cause Central 
American or pre-Columbian archaeology to take an immense 
leap forward, and bring it at once into the twilight where 
history begins, if not into the full light of history itself. A 
Frenchman, M. Jean Genet, is engaged on the important task 
of publishing a series of texts “relative to the ancient civiliza- 
tions of Mexico and of Central America’, of which a number 
have already appeared. Such a corpus of texts is part of the 
systematic spadework essential to establish the archeology of 
those regions on a scientific basis. 

It is for the various learned societies of Canada to represent 
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her in such work. The Royal Society of Canada and the Royal 
Canadian Institute encourage directly work in certain sciences, 
physies, maybe, or geology. In archaeology, especially that of 
the Near and Middle East, the source of our civilization and 
focus of interest, they have done nothing, being content to hear 
occasional lectures from visiting foreign scholars and investi- 
gators. The lack of an adequate archaeological library is in 
itself a great handicap. There is the nucleus of one at Toronto: 
but it is deplorably incomplete, even though Toronto has what 
is perhaps the third most important archaeological collection 
m North America. New work of vital importance is being done 
every day by archaeologists in some part of the world. How 
can students in Canada hope to keep abreast of the times in this 
respect unless the journals and books in which those investi- 
gators’ results are published are to be found here? The 
societies above mentioned might do much in collaboration with 
say, the University of Toronto (the most suitable perhaps be- 
cause of the museum in that city) to create an adequate 
archaeological library. The isolated examples of archaeological 
journals now in the possession of one or other of these societies 
(I might mention, e.g., the Reports of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne, unsupported by any other work 
on Roman Britain, on the shelves of one society!) are merely 
ridiculous. 


To turn now to the subject matter of archaeology. The 
work of the spade in the last thirty or forty years has shown 
that the chronology of the Old Testament is relatively young 
when compared with the records of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
Remains of the great Sumerian people have been discovered 
in Mesopotamia dating from 5000 B.C., and somewhere about 
4200 the calendar was introduced into Lower Egypt. Meso- 
potamian records are necessary for fixing the absolute chrono- 
logies of Palestine and Egypt, and it is largely upon the 
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chronology of Egypt that Sir Arthur Evans and others have 
based their divisions of the Bronze Age of Greece, the Minoan 
period, which begins slightly before 3500 B.C. If it were not 
for the close trade connection between Crete and Egypt in 
prehistoric times, with the result that vases of Minoan Crete 
are found in Egyptian tombs of known date, the comparatively 
exact chronology worked out for the great Bronze Age of 
Greece would have been impossible. 


It is scarcely necessary to justify the employment of 
archaeology in the study of those periods for which we have no 
historical records in the accepted meaning of the term. If we 
are interested in them at all, there is no other way. The degree 
of credence which we place in it will, of course, vary as our 
familiarity with the subject and the methods it employs; but 
we must be careful to distinguish between the actual archaeo- 
logical data, and the interpretations placed on these. The 
former are indeed the very “Stuff” of history; the latter are 
subject to the ordinary limitations of theories and inferences. 
Mr. J. L. Myres, Wykeham, Professor of Ancient History at 
Oxford, speaks thus of the subject-matter of archaeology. 
“The spoken word does not fall to the ground, like the spent 
missile or the broken vessel, to be its own memorial of human 
achievement: it vanishes in air, so that the philologist deals not 
with originals, but at best with the reminiscence of anecho. To 
recover, therefore, what men were doing, or making, still more 
what they were thinking or desiring before the dawn of history, 
the sole available method is that of the archaeologist, merging 
as it does in that of the geologist: since these alone handle and 
interpret original creations of men’s thought and will, and 
contemporary elements of the physical surroundings of those 
men. Where the tree falls, there shall it lie, and where the lost 
implement, or shattered potsherd, or worn-out man fell, there 
have they lain, for all that anyone cared then, or knows now. 
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It is the carelessness (in the literal sense) of the river as to 
the gravel which it carried, and an equal carelessness of those 
men as to what happened to their leavings, that justify such 
a hypothesis of the credibility of these data, and make prehis- 
toric times at least a penumbra of history.” He adds very 
shortly, “Nor are we compelled any longer by prejudice or 
authority to regard those times as catastrophically short, any 
more than we must believe that Rome was built in a day.” 


Among the questions which one is continually being asked 
by people who have no acquaintance with archeological 
method, perhaps the most frequent takes this form, “How do 
you know that such-and-such an object is so many thousands 
of years old?” In reference, e.g., to the remains of palezolithic 
man, one has to dispel the layman’s doubts that a certain skull, 
alleged to be of Pleistocene date, may not be merely that of a 
deformed or mentally deficient human being of the twentieth 
century. This question, ridiculous as it may seem to anyone 
who has the least knowledge of archzological science, has more 
than once been asked me. Apart of course from the fact that 
the brain capacity of Pithecanthropus erectus (the Java skull) 
is considerably less (850 ccs. as against 930) than that of the 
smallest-headed human idiots, and much less than that of a 
normal human being (1300-1500 ccs.), we have to take into 
account where it was found. Stratification in itself would be 
sufficient to give the answer. When something is found 
embedded either in river gravel perhaps thirty or forty feet 
deep, gravel containing the bones of prehistoric monsters now 
extinct, or in a thick deposit, anything up to twenty or thirty 
feet, that has slowly accumulated on the floor of a cave; when, 
perhaps, this deposit may contain 6 feet of gravel, 4 of boulder 
clay, and perhaps 8 feet of solid limestone stalagmite, which 
has slowly gathered there by the gradual deposit of limestone 
{rom the dripping water through countless centuries; when a 
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skeleton of a man or sub-man, and objects fashioned by man’s 
hand are found underneath such a layer, definitely and obvi- 
ously sealed by that layer, all the various strata being undis- 
turbed and in their original state as originally laid down, then 
what age are we to give to such objects? That is the question 
which the archaeologist has to answer. It is surely evident 
that the remains must at least be contemporary with the 
stratum in which they occur. 


The purpose we have in view when making our archeolo- 
gical researches will affect very materially the value of our 
results. Let us recollect that the primary work of the arche- 
ologist is to excavate and recover what has long been hid. He 
is reversing the process of preservation, he is destroying, with 
no eyes but his to see. Some portions of what his spade has 
unearthed he will extract and conserve, in his own way; for the 
rest, he will attempt to remember how it lay, with the aid of 
notes and drawings, sections and plans, so that he may inter- 
pret. But it will be of no further use, for its greatest value, 
the relation in which it lay to objects near, to the other strata, 
is gone forever. It has been said that the ideal excavation 
should return each cubic inch of earth to the exact spot from 
which it came; but this is a counsel of perfection. In our 
present imperfect state, we must face the fact that the book of 
archeological excavation cannot be read twice. Hence the need 
for the greatest circumspection in those to whom the task is 
entrusted; they should realize their responsibilities. Briefly, it 
should be realized that they are seeking, not things but facts. 
Jrequently a dig conspicuously poor in striking ‘finds’ has added 
immensely to our knowledge. ‘The search for facts is the only 
legitimate purpose of excavation. It has happened in the past 
that sites have been dug so carelessly and unmethodically, that 
only a small proportion of the available evidence has been 
noted and passed on, as with Schliemann at Troy. This was 
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to be expected in the days when archeology was young, and 
excavators were amateurs moved chiefly by enthusiasm; but 
we mature rapidly to-day, and thirty or forty years have con- 
verted archeological excavation into an exact science, in which 
certain methods are recognized as appropriate to meet certain 
problems, and the beginner has to acquire a whole mass of lore, 
accumulated by the experience of his predecessors. At the 
same time he must be ever ready to face new difficulties, for 
which he has no precedent ready to hand; all sorts of external 
circumstances handicap him in a way in which one who has not 
experienced it can never imagine. He must be as ready to 
placate an irate farmer who objects to having earth dumped 
around his olive-trees, because the goats climb on it and devour 
the shoots, as he must to prevent the caving in of the sides of a 
deep trench (an ever-present danger), which would seriously 
confuse the stratification, and might even entail the payment 
of compensation for injuries to a workman. Furthermore, our 
excavator should possess at least some skill in chemistry, for 
he may uncover some decayed and friable object, which needs 
immediate and drastic methods for its preservation; and in 
photography and drawing, for the time will certainly come 
when an object or find must be recorded by one or both of these 
processes, and he will have no expert in either at hand. It would 
be superfluous to do more than indicate the necessity for a good 
physique, capable of enduring some measure of privation, for 
excavation frequently entails a prolonged residence in these 
less sanitary localities and conditions than those which our 
daily life seems to make some of us regard as existing ‘duce’, 
by a sort of natural law; or for some ability in the linguistics 
of the region where one is working, which may extend over 
a range as wide as that which separates Arabic or 
modern Greek from the broad dialect of the ‘lectos iwvenes, 
Jortissima corda of more familiar Lancashire. The attraction 
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of these conditions is very great for the right type of man; 
it is the attraction of the open air, of exhilaration and freedom, 
of travel in many different places, of broad horizons, of hard 
physical toil, all mingled with the supreme delights of an 
intellectual quest, which deals maybe with the history of two 
or three extinct civilizations. One could hardly imagine a 
more alluring combination of mental and physical delight. Yet 
one must beware of letting the day-to-day cares and many 
minor worries of the traveller prevent one from fulfilling the 
role of scholar, so much more easily retained amongst one’s 
books at home. 


One hears so much about the more spectacular finds in the 
excavation of ancient sites, that it is small wonder that the 
archeologist is usually regarded in the neighbourhood as 
simply looking for buried treasure; this appears to be the 
opinion even of a world which has wider opportunities of 
information, and prides itself on its interest in matters of the 
kind. In the past there certainly was some justification for 
this, but let us hope that the pot-hunter has had his day. 
Archeology could never become a scientific study, could never 
be regarded as ‘the hand-maid of history’, while the sole 
incentive to discovery was pride of possession. Nevertheless, 
you will find people so obsessed by the possessive instinct and 
the primitive pride in owning objects, that they fail utterly to 
realize that the purpose in seeking things is to get knowledge. 
You may pile up no end of ‘things’, ‘stuff’, and be none the 
wiser. Knowledge when acquired by the archeologist, usually 
in scattered pieces, must be systematized and circulated in 
books. Some people seem to be under the delusion that ‘things’ 
are an end in themselves to the archeologist. They are not and 
never can be. Yet even those who might be expected to know 
better suffer from this state of mind. For example, Greece 
does not allow any institution excavating there to take away 
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anything considerable that may be found. Certain people, 
therefore, refuse to support any work on Greek sites at all. 
This is a specimen of those characteristics which make one 
despair of human nature; they are so evident in international 
relations just now. We are children to the n‘# degree. Greece 
keeps her material that we unearth. Does it matter? Have 
we not had the joy and interest of seeing the things first? Do 
we not, therefore, possess them in the fullest sense? How can our 
knowledge of them be increased one iota by being able to say, 
‘“We own them,” “That is mine’? I fail utterly to see why 
one cannot enjoy an object in a neighbour’s possession every 
whit as completely as if it were one’s own. Can it be that my 
sense of possession is unusually deficient, and that I am alone, 
or nearly so, in wishing to ‘travel light’ through life? The 
following is a sentence from a recent book on the joys of 
collecting, illustrating well the attitude of mind of many pri- 
vate collectors: 

“To own a picture is to be able to do what you please 
with it; to hang it where you please, to change it about, 
to look at the back of it, to show it to your friends, and 
to shut it up from people you don’t like. A picture in a 
gallery belongs in any effectual fashion only to the 
director of the gallery for the time being. He has the 
fun[!!] of it, and no one else.’” 

This can be applied to other things besides pictures. More 
to be commended is the action of the younger Pliny, who writes 
as follows concerning a pleasing Corinthian statuette of bronze 
which he had purchased out of an unexpected legacy: 

‘Emi autem, non ut haberem domi, ... verum ut in patria 
nostra celebri loco ponerem, ac potissimum in [ovis 


templo’. 
—Pliny, Epp. III, 6. 


Quoted by Professor R. A. S. Macalister, in his book if 
European Archaeology, Vol. I, p. 21. 1s book, A Text-Book of 
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Rivalry for the possession of antiquities whether between 
countries, or private collectors, is fatal to the scientific spirit. 


The ‘Romance of Archaeology’ is another perverted myth 
of which the would-be student of Archaeology cannot be 
warned too soon. This kind of talk is common enough in the 
halfpenny morning and evening papers, and even in some of the 
more pontifical weeklies, but I really thought that in circles 
professing to be in any degree educated and scientific it was 
by now dead as the dodo. Until the other day. For, several 
weeks ago, the late President of the Archzological Institute 
of America appeared as the joint author with one Emily C. 
Davis of an expensive volume called The Romance of Arche- 
ology! “Romance”, rubbish! ‘This is just the sort of thing 
that is calculated to maintain the false, sentimental attitude 
towards archeology which prevents people getting any true 
idea of what its aims and purpose really are. Especially when 
it comes from a quasi-authoritative source! ‘To quote a brief 
notice of the book (Antiquity, Dec. 1930) : 


“This is an unnecessary book; but it is worse than that— 
it conveys a wholly wrong impression of what arche- 
ology is. The style is commonplace and occasionally 
lapses into vulgarity, especially in the titles of illustra- 
tions’. 

Such a book is fatal to thought. It is an attempt to apply the 
technique of the cinema and the newspaper to the exposition 
of the productions of the past. The only result of this raucous 
exaggeration (as in advertisement) is that a general level of 
dullness is produced, though at a higher pitch. 


It is a melancholy fact that the majority of objects 
from Classical Antiquity exhibited in our museums to-day 
scarcely afford us one-half of the information which they might, 
had we the clue to the circumstances and locality of their dis- 
covery. Whether it be the Counterpart of the Ludovisi Throne 
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at Boston, or an Archaic. Seated Goddess newly acquired in 
Berlin, or a full-blooded cup in the style of Brygos at Toronto, 
so often the most that we can say as to its origin is ‘bought 
from a dealer in Rome’, or ‘turned up in Naples’. The same 
thing has been happening in China, intensified of late by the 
disturbed condition of that country, which encourages looting 
of sites, despite the recently enacted Antiquities Law. Hap- 
pily of late our museums have been increasingly enriched by a 
flow of objects of first-class importance from the many excava- 
tions conducted by scientific bodies in various places. All of 
these objects are included in a careful published account of the 
excavation whence they came,which anyone may consult, so that 
it is always possible afterwards to determine their proximity or 
otherwise to other objects, the condition in which they were 
found, with the result that these objects, even though of far 
less intrinsic or artistic value, may and do become, for the 
information they yield, much more momentous to the historian 
than the other finds whose intrinsic worth is greater. Any 
museum which does not gather at least some of its contents 
from excavation, and relies for its growth solely on purchases 
cr separate gifts whose provenance cannot easily be guaran- 
teed, and certainly not with the degree of accuracy which 
science demands, is debarred ipso facto from the first rank as 
an aid to knowledge. 


As an instance in point we may cite a case from Roman 
Britain. From the artistic standpoint the remains of the 
Roman civilization in Britain are not striking or particularly 
beautiful; often they are downright ugly. Some of the earlier 
red decorated pottery (mis-called Samian) imported from 
Gaul, and some of the coins, are the chief exceptions to this 
general rule. Yet the numerous excavations either recently 
completed or still gong on in Britain are of the first im- 
portance in their contribution to the history of the 
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country in early times. The regrettably sketchy account with 
which ‘Tacitus in the Agricola at first entices and then 
exasperates us is being supplemented on every hand 
by the work of numerous scholars, and the department 
of Roman-British archeology is rapidly coming to require 
the attentions of the specialist all to itself. It can no longer 
be regarded as the unsuccessful little prelude to ‘Saxon 
or Norman or Dane’, or anyone else. Quite recently, for 
example, a distinguished scholar sponsored the view that the 
traditional date for the departure of the Romans from Britain, 
410 A.D., was considerably too early; he argued from 
literary sources, but was quickly backed by someone who had 
independently arrived at the same conclusion from a study of 
the archeological data, especially the coins. As it happens, 
they were both wrong (as far as it is possible to be certain at 
present) ; but the arguments over the question have thrown a 
flood of light on the history of Britain in the late 4th century 
A.D., a period which, along with the fifth century, is very 
obscure indeed. It would seem from present evidence that the 
fort of Richborough in Kent (far-famed, even in Rome, for 
its oysters—cf. Juvenal, ‘Rutupino edita fundo Ostrea’) was 
the last post to be evacuated by the Romans. This is highly 
probable from its geographical position, and the probability is 
confirmed by the discovery of some thousands of coins, of which 
more than half belong to the years 383-398 A.D., a period of 
which very few coins are found in the rest of Britain. Perhaps 
when the complete Reports of the excavation at Richborough 
are available, we shall get therein some information on the state 
of Britain in that fifth century, the most obscure in her history. 
One might multiply indefinitely conspicuous examples of the 
services of the spade to the historian. I have deliberately 
selected illustrations from Roman Britain as being less likely 
to mislead the judgment through any false artistic sentiment. 
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In the north of Oxfordshire, just south of the modern 
town of Bicester, and 11 miles north of Oxford, is a small area 
of gravel (perhaps some 50 or 60 acres in all) in the midst of 
lower lying clay, which clay is mostly marshy. It is known as 
Alchester. This gravel area the Romans, and possibly the 
Britons before them, selected as the site for a settlement, and 
here the Oxford branch of the Classical Association has for 
several years been conducting an excavation, of which I have 
had charge. To appreciate the advantages of this gravel site 
in the midst of the surrounding lowlands of this part of the 
‘Thames valley, it is only necessary to have dug there for a few 
weeks in a summer such as e.g. that of 1927, when the daily 
weather report was simply a variation on the theme. “Insequi- 
tur commixta grandine nimbus’. However, with the aid of a 
steam fire-pump we were able to uncover part of the eastern 
rampart and gateway to a depth of about 12 feet. A section 
through the rampart showed an early bank of gravel and clay, 
defended by two ditches, of the mid-first century; in the ditches 
was much rubbish, twigs, and generally the sort of thing which 
one would expect to accumulate in a ditch during ten, twenty, 
or thirty years, perhaps more. But the most interesting finds. 
in this deposit were fragments of large, coarse, heavy jars, with 
patterns on the shoulder of a Celtic origin, e.g. a series of verti- 
cal chevrons, and a curious wave pattern. These fragments 
were in parts associated with sherds of the red Terra Sigillata 
kind of pottery, made in Gaul, of Claudian or slightly later 
date, and go far to warrant the inference that in this case the 
Romans took over an existing British settlement, and Roman- 
ized it. Further work may be expected to throw more light 
on the question. The town of Alchester covers some 26 acres; 
it was occupied practically throughout the Roman period, and 
the depth of from 10 to 12 feet, varying in different spots, 
represents the accumulation of occupation débris. The site is 
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fortunately unbuilt upon, and when completely excavated, sup- 
posing that funds can be found for this, should provide us with 
much interesting knowledge regarding the ways of life in the 
smaller, medium-sized towns of the Empire. Our information 
as to the more luxurious establishments, and the larger towns, 
such as Ostia, Silchester, Wroxeter, or Pompeii is fairly com- 
prehensive; we would welcome further light on the character 
of the smaller and more rustic communities, which did not 
occupy a position of first importance as capital cities or com- 
mercial centres at the junction of main roads, but lay on the 
marches of the Empire. 


There is an excellent passage in the first volume of The 
Cambridge Ancient History on the supreme importance of a 
careful attention to the broken pottery and its stratification, in 
the excavation of any site; it is so pertinent to my present 
purpose that I shall quote from it at some length: “Plastic 
as it is to begin with, clay once ‘fired’ is unalterable, whereas 
miany materials which it is used to replace are perishable. . . 
But however indestructible in detail, pottery is so fragile, as 
to be practically irreparable, once broken: consequently there 
is enormous waste, as every housekeeper knows, and accumu- 
lation of discarded fragments. It provides therefore excep- 
tionally copious material, and as every fragment is an original 
work of art, the evidence of pottery justifies broader and surer 
generalizations than almost any other human document, every 
potsherd in any waste heap being the response of somebody’s 
hand and brain to somebody’s need, at the same time individual 
and communal, industrial and aesthetic... The utter useless- 
ness of pottery, once broken, except as extemporized scrapers, 
or as builder’s ballast to level a new floor, is the main cause 
of its archeological value; for where broken pottery is cast out 
of a settlement, there it is allowed to lie and accumulate, layer 
over layer, later over earlier; so that the ‘sequence-dating’ 
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derived from such a rubbish-heap is as secure as the sequence 
of the fossils in the sedimentary rocks, and of the highest value 
as evidence for changes of style, that is to say, of the notions, 
industrial and esthetic, of successive generations of makers 
and breakers of pottery. As breakage and replacement are 
constant, clay almost ubiquitous, and pot-transport risky, the 
pottery-series in any settlement is exceptionally continuous and 
coherent; the smallest changes of style are recorded infallibly, 
directly, and immediately; and every other object cast upon 
the same waste-heap is conserved automatically in stratified 
order, and can be dated by the potsherds around it, between 
older ones below, and later ones above.” 


Someone who is not going to be a professional archzol- 
ogist, but thinks he has an interest in the subject, may here 
exclaim reproachfully, “How then are we to enjoy archeology? 
What is all this careful labour to us? It is very well for the 
excavator to be scientific and thorough, but we who are not 
going to excavate can be content to aim lower. Tell us some- 
thing about Greek Sculpture, for example’. 


The study of Greek Sculpture demands an observation at 
least as keen as that required to read Greek Literature. Pro- 
gress in it comes solely through the close and exact observance 
and comparison of minute particulars, which are the constitu- 
ents of style. The tiniest folds in the drapery, the formation 
and modelling of the eye, lips, nose, mouth and hair, the 
number of points from which the figure is intended to be looked 
at, the proportion of the head to the rest of the body, the 
suggesting of a pose or motive for figures, parts of which are 
missing—these are but the merest indication of the countless 
points which come up for immediate consideration as soon as 
one attempts to determine the date, or style, or author of any 
given work. Many well-known pieces of Greek Sculpture have 
provided a theme of controversy for the most distinguished 
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archeologists of successive: generations; one of the most 
famous, to which I have previously referred, is at Boston, the 
so-called counterpart of the Ludovisi Throne. This work, and 
its companion in Rome, have a whole literature to themselves. 

From this it is evident that, just as in approaching the 
study of Greek or Latin, one is compelled—perhaps for the 
first time, and a little ‘invita Minerva’—to notice each separate 
word and its form, so with ancient sculpture and all forms of 
ancient art, be it vases, or coins, or gems, or whatever else, a 
vague and undirected enthusiasm is not ‘sufficient unto salva- 
tion’. There is no back door into the temple. Not even the 
nymphs of Physics or Mathematics are more stern in the ser- 
vice they require of those who would woo them. 


Let me relate a story which will exemplify in another 
direction that need for searching and thorough enquiry, for not 
being too easily satisfied, which must characterize the arche- 
ological investigator. From 1906 to 1910 the British School 
of Archeology in Athens, comprising half a dozen brilliant 
men whose names have since become household words in arche- 
ological circles, was engaged in excavating at Sparta. The 
work was then abandoned in favour of Mycenae, and a Report 
issued. In reference to a certain site, the Chalkioecus, or 
Temple of Athena of the Brazen House, on the ‘Acropolis’ of 
Sparta, it was believed that the site had been cleared down to 
the virgin soil. In 1924 the British School resumed work at 
Sparta, hoping to bring to light some remains of the classical 
period, and in the spring of 1925 it was decided to make certain 
that everything possible had been obtained from the Chalki- 
oecus region, so to that end digging was commenced between 
the sanctuary and the theatre. During the course of excava- 
tions, after passing a depth of some 21% metres, small votive 
bronzes and terra-cottas of the Geometric period were found 
in considerable numbers, in a peculiar form of stratification, 
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which had obviously never been disturbed since its formation. 
The excavation of the region was continued; and one morning, 
when a depth of approximately 6 metres had been reached, 
the pick of a workman struck against a hard object, of consid- 
erable size, which, when the earth was removed a little, pre- 
sented the almost incredible sight of the head of a warrior of 
the finest archaic period, wearing a crested helmet, and smiling 
at us as the archaic Greek heads usually do. We exclaimed at 
once, “How like the pedimental figures from Aegina!” now 
in Munich, and went on with the process of extracting him from 
the ground. He proved to be the upper half, from the waist, 
of a magnificent Greek warrior of Parian marble, and slightly 
over life-size, armed with helmet, greaves (part of one leg was 
found) and probably spear and shield, for he was evidently 
leaning forward in an attitude of defence. His date is cer- 
tainly in the period c.500-480 B.C.,and we called him,according 
to our preference, Leonidas or Pausanias, most of us inclining 
to the former. Of what prominent citizen would the Spartans 
erect a full-size statue of Parian marble about that date? 
Where was it sculptured? And what of the theory that speaks 
of Sparta as a city where art had no home? For this work is 
as great as anything of a contemporary period from anywhere 
in Greece. But the lessons to be learnt from the finding of 
this piece of statuary alone might occupy a volume to them- 
selves. I quoted its discovery in the first instance to demon- 
strate how easy it is in excavating to miss things of the greatest 
importance, and that one of the duties of an excavator is 
to employ the subscribers’ money to the very best of his judg- 
ment; he may think a site exhausted long before it really is, or 
further work too costly to be justified. We were then led on, 
I will not say to doubt, but to re-examine the grounds for our 
belief that the products of the artist found no home at Sparta. 
This is typical of the manner in which archeology is continually 
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forcing us to question the validity of long and fondly-cherished 
beliefs. If they survive the test, as frequently they do, well; if 
they prove in the end to have been illusions, let them go by 
the board, with never a passing regret. That is the ‘open mind’. 


In the early spring of 1925 I had occasion to walk from 
Naupactus northwards to the head waters of the River Sper- 
cheus, through the ‘spine of Pindus’ as the region has been well 
called. This is a country where the first class roads are moun- 
tain tracks, worn by the usage of many centuries, and weari- 
some to the traveller by reason of their sharp stones and the 
outcropping strata of rock. The second class roads are the 
valleys of torrents, thickly spread with boulders, where one 
progresses over the never-ending series of water-rounded 
stones with the same painful caution and slowness as on a 
shingle beach. Here, between the coast of the Corinthian Gulf 
on the south and the River Spercheus to the north, from Ther- 
mon on the west to Amphissa and Delphi on the east, nothing 
on wheels may pass. It was whilst wandering in this part of 
Aetolia making some topographical enquiries that my com- 
panion and I lighted on the gorge which saw the débacle of 
the Athenian general Demosthenes in the year 424 B.C. We 
took out our Thucydides (which, along with some cooked ham, 
a bottle of whisky and an extra pair of boots, formed our chief 
luggage) and read the chapters in the 3rd Book describing 
the rout at Aegitium, and never before had I understood what 
was meant by the phrase, ‘eis yapddpas averSatous éomimtovtes’. 
A Turkish bridge, some 200 years old, now spans the gorge 
and river at this point. It is wide enough only for a single 
laden mule to pass, but it forms the intersection of two impor- 
tant trade routes, which to-day, as for centuries past, meet 
there, and is a luxurious mode of crossing the river, the usual 
method, except in towns, being to ford streams on foot. Ina 
tiny hamlet about a mile from the spot I bought from a peasant 
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several Roman coins which he had found (including one of 
Domitian), and a fragment of a Greek inscription on the 
capital of a miniature column, dedicated to Kilithyia; this he 
had unearthed, along with several inscribed tombstones, while 
preparing a site to build himself a house. On the summit of 
the hill which rises sheer above the gorge is a ‘kastro’, or re- 
mains of an ancient fortification, probably of the fourth or 
third century B.C., though earlier structures may underlie it. 
The site is an interesting one, and would probably very well 
repay excavation; for we know little of that inaccessible district 
of Aetolia, fascinating as it is for that very reason. Certainly, 
even from the limited standpoint of a fuller appreciation of 
Thucydides, a fortnight’s journey through it on foot was more 
than repaid. I would prescribe it as a test or initiation to the 
enthusiastic beginner. 


You will often, no doubt, have seen quoted that passage 
from the first number of The Spectator (March 1, 1711), 
where he (The Spectator) mentions the circumstance of his 
having made ‘a Voyage to Grand Cairo, on purpose to take 
the Measure of a Pyramid,’ after which great feat (he adds), 
‘as soon as I had set myself right in that Particular, returned 
to my Native Country with great Satisfaction’. <A special 
journey to acquire an odd piece of isolated information, with 
no considered reason and to no apparent end, was enough to 
content an intelligent and enquiring mind. Not of such stuff 
are archeologists made! 


There occurs to my mind a recent incident, worth relating 
for its contrast with the conduct of the man in The S$ pectator, 
and the encouragement to be derived from it by young students. 
About the year 1888 a fragmentary cup of the Greek vase 
painter Kuphronios was unearthed in a cave by the Acropolis 
at Athens, and since then has reposed in the National Museum 
there. A few months ago, a young student, out in Athens for 
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the first time to study, whilst working on Greek Vases, visited 
that same cave again, and discovered a further fragment of 
the EKuphronios cup, identified it and attached it to the rest of 
the cup in the Museum. That, after scholars and excavators 
had thoroughly searched the place, and had visited it regu- 
Jarly for over forty years! One exclaims with admiration, 
“There goes a coming archeologist”. Such feats are still pos- 
sible to good fortune allied with knowledge and persistence. 

What is the conclusion to be drawn from all this? I repeat 
what I said at the beginning, that I have been mainly concerned 
with answering a question frequently asked of me. In doing 
that I have drawn attention to the fact, hitherto ignored in 
Canada as far as any active results are concerned, that a new 
and important science has arisen, almost in a night, and is 
demanding recognition and attention. Nearly every civilized 
country has realized this and taken steps to provide for the 
situation either by public or private means. India and Russia 
are doing it. Poor countries like Greece and Iraq spend a 
great deal on advancing such work. The United States, as 
might be expected in view of her wealth, maintains large 
expeditions in the field. Canada, relatively wealthy as she is, 
spends much money on buying things and works of art, pub- 
licly and in private. But she has done practically nothing yet 
to advance archeology as a science. 
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‘Cue Hoover PLAN AND Its PROBABLE EFFECTS IN EUROPE. 


These lines have to be written before a solution has been 
found to the problem created by the French objections to the 
Hoover plan. They are written, however, on the assumption 
that the essential purpose of the plan will be maintained, and 
that the plan will be put into operation. What then is likely 
to be the good it will do to Kurope? 


Perhaps the best way of forming an opinion would be to 
recall the strikingly analagous position of Europe, and especi- 
ally of Germany, in 1922. It was in the summer of 1922 that 
the British Government by means of the famous “Balfour” 
Note proposed to the debtors of Great Britain that in the 
interests of trade recovery after the war there should be a gen- 
eral cancellation of international war debt. The proposal 
was laughed at. Within twelve months Germany crashed 
into one of the most spectacular disasters in the financial 
history of the world. In July, 1923, the mark had suffered 
to such an extent that 1,783 printing presses were running in 
133 factories and some 30 paper mills were working day and 
night to keep pace with the meteoric descent of the paper value. 
The exact figures are largely meaningleess. The par exchange 
with sterling being 20 to the £, the mark did actually touch 
150,000,000,000 to the £, a figure which simply does not 
convey any recognizable meaning to one’s mind. Some sug- 
gestion of what it meant in practice is given by the fact that 
the tradesmen opened their shops for one hour only in the 
middle of the day, and rushed to the bank immediately there- 
after to change their cash into foreign currency. A paper mark 
could not be held for more than an hour without losing most 
of its value. The street curbs were lined with queues of people 
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waiting for the one hour rush on the shops for their day’s food. 
here followed a frantic scramble to buy as much as possible 
in the expectation that the millions of marks needed, for in- 
stance, to buy a pound of sugar would have to be doubled on 
the morrow. 

To-day the question is asked by the average Frenchman: 
“Is not Germany blackmailing us?” To all serious and well- 
informed people the answer to that question must emphatically 
be that the emergency that produced the Hoover plan is even 
graver than the emergency that produced the Balfour Note 
in 1922. If the failure of the world to respond to the British 
proposal nine years ago was followed by the precise disaster 
that the proposal was framed to avert, is it not reasonable to 
suppose that the like result would be likely to follow the like 
cause to-day? 

There is something more to be gained from a consideration 
of the 1922 precedent than a mere academic exercise in his- 
torical analogy. Indeed it would hardly be too much to say 
that the lessons of recent history have not even now been 
learnt. It is a shocking thing that in 1931 one can look back 
to 1922, read again the text of the Balfour Note and reflect 
that the world has stood helplessly inactive for nine years. The 
Note was written on August Ist, 1922. One passage ran thus: 
“The economic ills from which the world is suffering are due 
to many causes, moral and material, which are quite outside 
the scope of this despatch. But among them must certainly 
be reckoned the weight of international indebtedness, with all 
its unhappy effects upon credit and exchange, upon national 
production and international trade. ‘The people of all coun- 
tries long for a speedy return to the normal. But how can the 
normal be reached while conditions so abnormal are permitted 
to prevail?’ The sense of that passage is precisely the sense 
of the Hoover proposal of June 20th. Whereas, however, in 
the one case the British Government proposed a complete and 
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final cancellation of debt, the United States Government pro- 
poses merely a moratorium of twelve months. Will a mere 
moratorium, especially of so short a duration, achieve its pur- 
pose? 'To that question the most realist financiers and econo- 
mists are inclined to answer with healthy cynicism that the thin 
edge of a wedge may be thin, but the other end is the truer 
measure of what it will effect. 

The actual arithmetic of the debts, that is to say the cal- 
culation of the difference that will be made during the period 
of the moratorium to the budgets of the countries concerned, 
is of less importance than the general psychological and econo- 
mic gain. ‘There are few financial minds in London who do not 
believe that the loss to the British budgets of 1932 and 1933 
will not be balanced many times over by the effects of reviving 
trade in the world. In the last resort, as every student knows, 
the only basis on which budgets can be belanced is that of 
healthy international trade. In France, however, where econo- 
mic sense tends to be submerged by nationalist fanaticism, that 
simple truth is not appreciated to the same extent as it is 
appreciated, for instance, in the British Empire and the 
United States. 

The ten years’ attempt of the victors of Germany to 
extract cash from Germany has resulted merely in a steady 
whittling down of the German liability. It was an attempt at 
something impossible. The Dawes plan drastically reduced 
the German lability and provided for part payment by means 
of loans. The Young plan again reduced the lability and 
provided for total payment by means of loans, with an addi- 
tional loan thrown in for the help of Germany in problems 
outside the scope of reparation. ‘The next logical step is a 
moratorium. The last logical step will inevitably be the com- 
plete cancellation of a grossly stupid system of international 
indebtedness which does more harm than good to the creditors. 

The simple truth of this hypothesis continued to be ignored 
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so long as the inevitable hour of reckoning was delayed. In 
1922 the effect of the Balfour Note in the United States was 
to excite indignant protest. The Note was not addressed to 
the United States Government, which was a creditor, not a 
debtor, of Great Britain, but a copy was submitted to Wash- 
ington for its information. The United States prospered. In 
1930 she fell from prosperity into adversity, and in 1931 she 
led the world in a crusade for a general rescue on precisely the 
lines she had indignantly rejected nine years before. Has 
there been a neater historical illustration of those uses of 
adversity which Shakespeare described as “sweet’’? 

How impossible was the situation which produced the 
Hoover plan, and how beneficial by the same token is likely to 
be the operation of that plan, emerges from the simple fact 
that international debts can be paid in the long run only by a 
favourable balance of export trade. Dr. Schacht, sometime 
President of the Reichsbank, has calculated (and his estimate 
is agreed by every leading German financier) that the fall in 
world prices resulting from the slump, and, which is another 
aspect of the same thing, the rise in the value of gold, have had 
the effect in practice of increasing Germany’s liability under 
the Young plan by some thirty per cent. Dr. Schacht resigned 
the Presidency of the Reichsbank in January, 1930, as a pro- 
test against the excessive burden of the Young liability, even 
when calculated on the basis of the boom prices of 1928, when 
the plan was drawn up. The increased liability resulting from 
the world slump was demonstrably impossible for Germany 
to bear. It is an elementary truth which needs no argument 
that German adversity implies British adversity, American 
adversity, everybody’s adversity. Kven France, a self-support- 
ing country, has begun to feel the effects of the depression. 
There is no question therefore that a moratorium against Ger- 
man payments will directly belie its superficial semblance, and 
will prove to be an actual financial gain to Germany’s creditors. 
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On that point there is no controversy among serious people. 
Sir Basil Blackett, a preesent Director of the Bank of England 
and sometime Controller of Finance at the Treasury, has in 
a public statement recently subscribed to that view; and it is 
a rare thing for a Director of the Bank of England publicly 
to subscribe to any view. 

The further, and not less important, question is that of the 
probable diplomatic effect of a moratorium. The moratorium 
will not achieve its full purpose unless it leads to diplomatic 
harmony in Europe such as will enable the Disarmament Con- 
ference of February, 1932, to achieve some measure of success. 
The burden and expense of armaments has been the twin 
obstacle with reparation to economic progress. The doubtful 
factor, of course, is the behaviour of France between now and 
next February. The British Empire, the United States, Japan, 
Italy, Germany, Belgium are all unmistakably serious in their 
desire to achieve disarmaments. France pulls the other way. 
Her main motive is fear of Germany, Just as Germany’s main 
motive after 1870 was fear of France. The victors’ fear of the 
conquered is one of the most commonplace misfortunes in all 
diplomatic history. The hope and the belief entertained by the 
most realist political observers in Great Britain, Germany and 
italy is that as France realizes the essential good resulting 
from the moratorium, and as further she realizes the folly of 
isolating herself, her diplomacy will undergo a change of 
direction sufficient to enable the Disarmament Conference 
to do serious work. It is difficult to be anything but optimistic 
about the results, both financial and diplomatic, of the Hoover 
plan, even to the extent of expecting that it will lead to an 
improvement of Franco-German relations themselves. 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION. 


A. session which has produced one of the gravest political 
scandals in our history cannot be described as uneventful, and 
it may well leave an important mark upon Canadian political 
life. AIl other episodes pale into insignificance beside the 
“affaire Beauharnois” whose echoes will reverberate for many 
along day. The full mazes of this astounding story have not 
yet been unravelled, but the disclosures already made have been 
sufficiently deplorable to shock a public conscience which is 
none too sensitive. The core of the revelations is that a group 
of financial entrepreneurs who were engaged upon the devel- 
opment of an important hydro-electrical enterprise based upon 
a portion of the natural resources of the country, succeeded in 
obtaining control of the latter for their purposes by huge 
financial contributions to the funds of the two major political 
parties. 'To be blunt, politicians, who were in the position of 
trustees for these particular natural resources, were induced 
to permit their exploitation in return for funds which would 
help them to continue in office or to gain access to it. It is true 
that the Liberal party, being in power and vested with the 
disposition of the coveted prize, were apparently the chief 
beneficiaries of the largesse distributed by Mr. Sweezey and 
his associates, and the Conservatives have derived a certain 
advantage from the possession of a leader who, by reason of his 
own and his friends’ financial resources, could afford to dis- 
pense with contributions from this particular quarter. But 
public opinion is not altogether satisfied that the whole story 
about the contributions to the Conservative war chest has been 
told and the commendation of Mr. Aird, Jr. as a frank wit- 
ness, in which the Chairman of the Committee indulged, has 
provoked much satirical comment. However, it is all to the 
good that at last the searchlight has been turned in devastat- 
ingly illuminating fashion upon the mysteries of campaign 
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funds which by a polite fiction were supposed to drop as manna 
from heaven into the lap of campaign treasurers, and Mr. 
Sweezey deserves the gratitude of the Canadian public for tear- 
ing aside the veil with an engaging frankness and disregarding 
the taboo which has existed by common consent upon any inves- 
tigation of this very delicate subject. It is still premature to 
speculate upon the fruits of the investigation, but the crop 
should not be meagre. 

For one thing a tremendous weapon has been placed in 
the hands of the advocates of the public ownership of public 
utilities. Severe criticism has been directed during the present 
session against the lavish expenditures of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways upon salaries and perquisites for its chief 
executives, but they are a mere bagatelle compared with the 
inilions which have been piled up on the capital structure 
of the Beauharnois enterprise for the purpose of lining the 
pockets of a small group of acquisitive promoters and their lob- 
byists, and for buying the favour of politicians. Then most 
intelligent Liberals are agreed that, if the Liberal party is to 
survive as an effective instrument of opposition, to say nothing 
of reform, a thorough house-cleaning will be imperative. There 
have not been wanting signs that the Liberal party, as is usual 
when it finds itself in opposition, was moving to the left and 
preparing to parade itself as the vigilant guardian of the toiling 
workers against the arrogant oppressions of what one of its 
most illustrious paladins has styled “‘an unholy combination of 
industrial plutocracy and political autocracy.” Henceforth 
such oratorical fervours on the part of any beneficiaries of the 
largesse of the Beauharnois corporation will be very coldly 
received and it will require considerable nerve and audacity for 
the present leaders of Liberalism to go into the West and solicit 
the goodwill of the prairie voters by denunciations of the privi- 
leged interests which have their habitat in Montreal and 
Toronto. What with the Conservatives tarred by the high 
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tariff brush and the Liberals smeared with the stains of 
Beauharnois, the Progressive party, despite the fact that a 
few of its weaker brethren at Ottawa accepted the hos- 
pitality of the generous Beauharnois group, are presented 
with a heaven-sent opportunity of sweeping the prairie 
provinces and acquiring a commanding position of control 
of Parliament. But the great lesson to be drawn from 
the Beauharnois exposé is that democratic government 
cannot function effectively or even creditably as long as 
the great mass of the voters decline to take a continuing and 
vigilant interest in politics and to make any financial contribu- 
tion to the furtherance of the causes which are supposed to be 
dear to them. It is safe to assert that not one in a thousand of 
the voters who cast their ballots for the Liberal party at the 
last election paid a cent into its campaign funds, and as elec- 
tions cost money, the Liberal leaders, salving their consciences 
by the plea that the end of securing the triumph of Liberal 
principles justified the means, resorted to the rich Beauharnois 
coffers, and probably to other similar sources. arly in the 
session Mr. Bourassa, who is a very healthy force in Parlia- 
ment in his role of the candid friend to both the old parties, 
bluntly told the House of Commons that the destinies of the 
North American continent were at present controlled by an 
irresponsible plutocracy which worked its will under the cover 
of democratic institutions, and this situation will continue until 
a substantial proportion of the voters are willing to take at 
least as much interest in politics as they do in their radios, their 
golf or the “movies”. When a group of enterprising capitalists 
can buy the right to exploit waterpowers of great potential 
value from Liberal Ministers, it is futile to disguise the fact 
that a plutocratic régime does exist in Canada and that the 
cloak of democracy is very threadbare. 

Apart from the revelations of the Beauharnois inquiry, 
the session was marked by no particularly stirring events. Its 
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great climacteric was the Budget which was not produced until 
the abnormally late date of June Ist. Mr. Bennett, who has 
at last announced his intention of freeing himself from the 
intolerable personal burden entailed by his continuance as 
Finance Minister, budgeted for a deficit of 105 million dollars 
on the existing basis of taxation, and to meet it proposed a 
variety of additional imposts, of which the most important was 
the increase in the sales tax from 1 to 4 per cent. However, his 
original taxation proposals have since had to undergo very 
material modifications; wounded in his amour propre by sug- 
gestions that he would be the beneficiary of changes in the 
income tax, he withdrew all the income tax amendments, and 
he also pared down the levy on American magazines to modest 
dimensions and restored the exemption list for the sales tax. 
In regard to his tariff proposals, they covered the somewhat 
comprehensive range of 200 items of the tariff and went a con- 
siderable direction towards rounding off the structure of the 
“Canada First” policy. But on the whole the changes in the 
tariff were not so extensive as had been expected, and the 
Manitoba Free Press, which is a stern critic of Mr. Bennett’s 
tariff policy, delivered the verdict that he was slowly but surely 
becoming educated in tariff matters and discovering that his 
high protectionist theories could not be made to square with 
hard economic facts. The westerners on the opposition benches 
naturally seized the opportunity to inveigh against the tariff 
increases on the ground that they would increase the farmers’ 
costs of production and at the same time provoke fiscal re- 
prisals from other countries which would aggravate the diffi- 
culties of the problem of finding profitable markets for 
Canada’s surplus of agricultural products. Inevitably the 
criticisms directed by Eastern Liberals against the tariff 
changes were pitched in a more restrained key, but Mr. King 
in the Budget debate, although still manifesting his innocence 
of the art of verbal condensation, produced one of the best 
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efforts of his parliamentary career when he subjected the gov- 
ernment’s “Canada First” policy and its fruits, present and 
future, to a searching analysis and argued that events would 
soon demonstrate that economic isolation, instead of restoring 
prosperity as its authors predicted, could lead only to a steady 
deepening of the economic depression. 

The Liberals, however, put up a very resolute fight 
against the new Tariff Board with which Mr. Bennett plans 
to replace the organization set up by the King Ministry. They 
found the legislation establishing the new Board replete with 
objectionable features and they took special exception to the 
provision which allows the appointees to the Board a ten-year 
tenure of office; they contended that this was a patent device 
to rivet a system of high protectionism indefinitely upon the 
neck of the country and were unmoved by Mr. Bennett’s de- 
fence that the experience in tariff matters secured by long 
tenure would conduce to the administrative efficiency of the 
Board. However, the Government used its majority to force 
the bill through the Commons, and the threat that the Liberals 
in the Senate, who can still muster at a pinch a bare majority, 
would kill or mutilate the bill, was not carried out. The bal- 
ance of the legislation of the sessional programme was unim- 
portant and a wrangle over the new Copyright Bill between 
the spokesmen of the writers and artists, and the interests which 
reproduce their works on the screen and stage was abandoned 
in deference to a special plea by Mr. Cahan, the Minister in 
charge of the measure, that its passage be expedited to permit 
Canada’s adhesion to the Rome copyright convention before 
the time limit expired on July Ist; assurances, however, were 
given that the legislation would be submitted to revision and 
amendment next year. 

Imperial and international affairs as usual received a 
modicum of attention altogether disproportionate to their 
importance. The Liberals repeated, whenever opportunities 
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offered, their arraignment of Mr. Bennett’s course at the 
recent Imperial Conference but they put up no sort of fight 
against the embargo on Russian imports and it was left to Mr. 
Bourassa to expose the hollow pretence that it was dictated by 
a, passionate zeal on the part of Ministers for the preservation 
of religion and morality. ‘The debate upon the resolution which 
sought the approval of Parliament for the proposed “Statute 
of Westminster” was a very friendly affair, and all parties 
concurred in their endorsation of the measure. Indeed the 
most interesting feature of the debate was the support given 
first by Mr. Lapointe and then by Mr. Bourassa for the idea 
that Canada should complete the process of emancipation from 
the leading strings of Downing Street by securing the neces- 
sary powers to amend her constitution by the action of her own 
legislators. Mr. Taschereau remains obdurately unconverted 
on this question, but it is plain that there has taken place a 
notable change of sentiment in Quebec on the subject and. 
encouraged by this evidence, Mr. Bennett has repeated his 
pledge to call an interprovincial conference for the purpose of 
discussing the problems involved. 

The shadow of a serious crop failure in the West overhung 
Parliament from the opening days of June, and a series of 
unfavourable crop bulletins had prepared Parliament for the 
very grave statement which Premier Bennett made to the 
House of Commons on Dominion Day. He did not attempt 
to minimize the seriousness of the situation which he described 
as “perhaps the greatest national calamity which has ever 
befallen our country”, and his plea for the co-operation of 
other parties in the measures necessary to give adequate succour 
to the farmers in the region devastated by drought met with a 
sympathetic response in all quarters. Mr. Mackenzie King, 
however, entered the caveat that the work of relief should be 
entrusted to a National Relief Commission, such as was con- 
stituted after the Halifax disaster, but the Government put 
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forward legal difficulties as an obstacle. This crop débacle, 
which means that the purchasing power of the prairie provinces 
will be reduced this winter to about half of last year’s meagre 
volume, is a tragic misfortune for the Bennett Ministry as it is 
bound to aggravate the problem of unemployment which has 
shown little sign of abatement during the summer months and 
promises to reach unprecedented dimensions next winter. The 
majority of Provincial and Municipal treasuries are as bare as 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, and as a result all Mr. Bennett’s 
Budget calculations are due to be upset by the necessity of 
providing at least 75 million dollars for the relief of the indi- 
gent farmers and unemployed industrial workers. By sheer 
logic of events he has been driven to discern some merit in a 
system of unemployment insurance and has announced that 
once the data to be procured by the Census about employment 
are available, he will set experts to work upon the construction 


of some feasible scheme. But it will be his unhappy lot to 


listen at intervals to reminders from Liberal and Labour lips 
of the glowing campaign promises to make a summary end of 
the fell curse of unemployment. He has also rejected the 
suggestion of the provincial premiers of the three prairie 
provinces that a Wheat Board system should be revived, and 
apparently the unfortunate wheat pools are to survive in 
truncated form as the collecting units for a Trading Corpora- 
tion which will operate under the normal practices of the grain 
trade. 

The Government are now pluming themselves that the 
long travail of the negotiations with the Australian Govern- 
ment for a new trade treaty have at least resulted in a pact 
which is much more comprehensive in the scope than the old 
agreement and they have some reason to be proud of their skill 
as negotiators. They have managed to secure very substantial 
concessions for certain industries which at least ought to earn 
them gratitude in British Columbia, and they have done so 
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without seriously impairing the tariff protection of certain 
agricultural interests who foreboded that they were to be 
offered up as sacrifice for the benefit of manufacturers. How- 
ever, the proof of the pudding will be in the eating, and the 
curtailment of American exports to Australia, at which the 
treaty aims, may result in a lessened American demand for the 
same Canadian products. Moreover, it would be advisable not 
to count too much in the meantime upon the purchasing power 
of a country which is involved in such an economic morass as 
Australia now is. 

Mr. Bennett once more played the réle of Atlas, bearing 
upon his shoulders the main burden both of parliamentary 
debate and the direction of major administrative policies, but 
the strain imposed upon him by his multifarious duties was 
manifesting itself before the end of the session. If he had 
adopted as his motto “suaviter in modo”, his management of 
the House of Commons would have been both happier and 
easier, but he showed a remarkable mastery of a variety of 
complicated problems and a consistent resourcefulness in 
parrying the attacks of the opposition groups. His most 
efficient helpers were Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Rhodes, but none 
of the new recruits to this Cabinet gave any evidence of the 
possession of meteoric parliamentary gifts. Back-benchers on 
the government side have never much opportunity to prove 
their mettle but two Quebec lawyers who entered parliament 
at the last election, Mr. John Hackett and Mr. Oscar Gagnon, 
both showed considerable promise and Mr. Errick Willis 
proved an intelligent spokesman of the western brand of Con- 
servatism. On the Liberal side Mr. Mackenzie King, Mr. 
Lapointe and Col. Ralston were the most effective debaters, 
and the latter had to his credit a series of speeches which have 
greatly raised his parliamentary prestige. Captain Jan 
Mackenzie, who has a strain of real Celtic eloquence, is a valu- 
able acquisition to the Liberal ranks at Ottawa and the party 
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had what is an invaluable asset for an opposition an indefatig- 
able band of guerilla warriors, recruited chiefly from Quebec 
and Saskatchewan. During the earlier part of the session the 
Liberals were a very competent and effective Opposition and 
often drove the Government into awkward corners, but in the 
Jast month the revelations of the Beauharnois committee took 
the heart out of them and materially cooled their ardour for 
contentious argument. ‘The Progressivees were obviously 
anxious to display their independence of both parties and spent 
a good deal of time unfolding their pet panaceas for the coun- 
try’s woes, while Mr. Woodsworth and his group persistently 
kept the unemployment issue in the foreground. Perhaps the 
members who enjoyed themselves most were the two Independ- 
ents, Mr. Bourassa and Mr. Neill, who took great delight in 
playing the part of candid friend to all parties. 


J. A. STEVENSON. 
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The Report of the Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Immi- 
gration and Settlement. Regina: 1930. Roland S. 
Garrett, King’s Printer. 


The Ukrainian Canadians. By Charles H. Young, M.A. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson & Sons, Limited. 1931. Pp. 
ene 327. 


Mr. Snowden has recently called attention to the fact that 
the reduction in emigration from the British Isles is about 
equal to the increased number of unemployed above the normal 
of pre-war years. It is sometimes difficult to realize how 
“eribbed, cabin’d and confined” the world has become in this 
decade since the war. ‘Tariffs intended to transfer the unem- 
ployment problem from our own to other countries, passports 
and restrictions born of economic nationalism have altered the 
whole world scheme of pre-war days when the Statue of Lib- 
erty beckoned to a Europe already subconsciously aware of 
the fate in store for it, while into England there came the 
Italian ice cream vendor; the Greek restaurant keeper; the 
German band, the governess, the barber, the waiter; and 
England was magnanimous enough to be the asylum for 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, and even for Lenin, Trotsky, and Marx. 
Since the war, though France shelters over a million immi- 
grants—Poles, Slovaks, Jugo-Slavs, and ‘emigré’ Russians— 
and such cities as Prague have thousands of Ukrainian and 
Russian students, frontiers have been closing all over the world. 
Canada has had restrictions but her policy has become much 
more exclusionist owing to unemployment within the past 
Vveat. 

At such a time comes to hand the report of the Saskatche- 
wan Royal Commission on Immigration and Settlement. The 
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actual report takes less than thirty pages but the appendices, 
giving a historical sketch of immigration, a dissertation on the 
laws of population, a survey of the population of Saskatchewan 
and present conditions of agriculture, a study of the non- 
agricultural population, a sketch of the machinery of immigra- 
tion, and an essay on assimilation in relation to population 
development, occupy 176 pages. The report is the work of a 
commission appointed by the Anderson Government on Janu- 
ary 4, 1980, and consisting of Professor W. W. Swanson, head 
of Department of Economics of the University of Saskatche- 
wan, as Chairman; Mr. P. H. Shelton,representing the Legion, 
as Vice-Chairman; Mr.T. Johnston, of Govan, representing the 
United Farmers; Mr. G. C. Neff, a lawyer from Grenfell, 
representing Central Saskatchewan, and Mr. A. R. Reusch, 
of Yorkton,representing to some extent the non-English section 
of the population. They held public sittings, sifted a mass of 
material, and, with all the resources of the University and of 
the Provincial Government, their report is thus authoritative 
and, in view of the circumstances, reasonably full. 

To appreciate the recommendations of the Report one has 
to keep in mind the nature of the special problem confronting 
the province of Saskatchewan—unique, because of its racial 
composition of nearly fifty per cent. non-Anglo-Saxon; its 
seventy per cent. rural population; its lack of large cities; its 
youth (nearly forty per cent. still in its elementary schools) ; its 
curious acceptance of older party allegiance despite a certain 
susceptibility to radical as well as reactionary programmes. 
Agrarian, it has remained immune from direct farmer govern- 
ment, unlike Ontario, Alberta and Manitoba; polyglot in popu- 
lation, it saw the rise and quiescence of the Klu Klux Klan; 
pioneer, yet maintaining highways, railways, schools, churches, 
community halls and a first class university comparable with 
anything to be found in older provinces. There were nearly 
33,000 radios in 1929, and in 1930 over 105,000 automobiles. 
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When it is realized that Saskatchewan is still just beyond the 
pioneer stage and is rearing through the non-productive ages 
up to fifteen years (the compulsory school age) over 300,000 
children, it is nothing less than amazing that the 276,386 men 
and 209,606 women between the ages of fifteen years and 
seventy years have been able to find the $30,000,000.00 neces- 
sary for depreciation, repairs, gasoline, and tax to operate over 
100,000 automobiles. For highway transportation traction in 
the year 1930, Saskatchewan has thus been able to pay more 
than the total net loss on operating the Canadian National 
Railways. This amount alone is an extra that Saskatchewan 
did not pay in 1914 when the drift to larger urban centres had 
not become so marked, when the smaller village with its livery 
barn and small store were of significance. 

In the old days the non-English settler in Northern parts 
had not established himself and still clung to his old ways; the 
rural school had not yet followed him into what was then unor- 
ganized territory; in the older settlements in the South East, 
where were to be found many settlers from Ontario, there were 
cramped quarters in the house; bachelors competing, with new 
still green tea; grey flannelette rather than white sheets; 
cramped quarters in the house; bachelors competing, with new 
buggies and fancy drivers, for the good graces of the school 
teacher; while “bees” were the prevalent form of co-operative 
effort. The “preacher’’; the itinerant vendor of embrocation and 
sewing machines; the hired man were welcome guests at table, 
the visitor often carrying away a bag of oats for his team. But 
the simplicity and spareness of those days are gone. ‘Tele- 
phones, radios, automobiles, have broken down isolation and 
created new standards of life, as a comparison of any mail 
order catalogue sixteen years ago with that of to-day shows. 
More “tinned” food, lighter dresses for women, artificial silk, 
cinemas, cash registers, ice cream parlors, garages, and much 
more in the nature of government services. Paradoxical as 
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some of the facts recited are, they are no less remarkable than 
the odd fact that though Saskatchewan has received the great- 
est influx of non-Anglo-Saxon settlers, the proportion of 
Anglo-Saxon origin in the population of the province was 
50.77 per cent. in 1926 as compared with 43.92 per cent. in 
1901. A study of the census tables for 1926 shows that the 
towns and cities sharing in the economic advancement of the 
non-English settler have attracted to them Anglo-Saxon popu- 
lation with the result that of a total rural population of 565,380 
only 252,148 or less than fifty per cent. are of British racial 
origin, whereas in the cities and towns out of 242,357 there are 
164,573 of British origin or over sixty-six per cent. The follow- 
ing figures for Saskatchewan are significant: 


Racial Origin Urban Rural 
German and Austrian ...... 24,523 91,724 
LOVS LUTE tees et eae 6,317 45,157 
Scandimavidi), a e.dey ind 9,665 50,004 
Je epeWag2 hy CARO oh, eters eee 1,640 10,705 


If then there has been lack of progress in assimilation, 
how much can be charged against the economic return from the 
land, and the difficulty of providing educational and cultural 
services in newly settled areas? But has there been any lack 
of progress? Most admit the progress of the Scandinavian 
and German. What of the Ukrainians? In agriculture these 
peoples have created in the past thirty years homes and farms 
which do them credit. In educational progress, community 
development, cultural activities, their record is notable. The 
testimony of Dr. Walter Murray in a recent number of the 
QUEEN’S QUARTERLY may be easily verified. It would be 
difficult to find in the records of colonization any more notable 
achievement, considering the oppression, lack of opportunity, 
illiteracy and ignorance on which these hardy pioneers turned 
their backs in Europe to come to Canada. As to the success 
of Ukrainians on the land in Western Canada, a new book by 
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Mr. Charles H. Young, entitled The Ukrainian Canadians, 
cites many instances and epitomizes the economic progress 
made. ‘Those who knew the type of country settled by the 
Ukrainians twenty years ago will be agreeably surprised to 
find many good homes, much well-tilled land, fair roads, and 
good schools. ‘There are spots where the economic return from 
the land has retarded progress and there is, of course, the 
special urban problem of Winnipeg which is well treated by 
the author. In this connection he uses a 1921 housing survey 
and states that “it is no exaggeration to say that on the whole 
the Ukrainian district is superior to parts of the city in which 
working class Anglo-Saxons are located.” 

In the matter of naturalization, incidence of insanity and 
disease, the Ukrainians have a creditable record. The group 
settlement, the differences in religious and social patterns have 
retarded inter-marriage with other races. Whether inter- 
marriage can be regarded as an index of assimilation is doubt- 
ful. Few can claim much success for mixed marriages or for 
inter-marriage between the early settler and the Indian. As 
to the question of differential crime ratios, it is significant that 
the Saskatchewan Royal Commission has wisely disregarded 
the data that many have attempted to collect. Mr. Young has 
realized the confusion that exists in the statistics relating to it, 
and has in his appendix pleaded for a reorganization of the 
census classification of race. In a census study of origin, birth- 
place, nationality, and language of the Canadian people there 
is this special reference to the Ukrainians :— 

“Special comment should be made regarding the Ukrain- 
ian stock. ‘Though they are our most illiterate and backward 
immigrants, they appear to be particularly free from crime of 
a serious nature. In this connection it is recalled that out of 
a population of some 25,000 between the ages of 10 and 20 
years not one was found in a reformatory in Canada in 1921. 
he record of that stock is most commendable on the score of its 
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respect for law, as revealed by reformatory and penitentiary 
statistics. Their low rate is probably associated to some extent 
with another characteristic to which reference has been made, 
namely, rural residence and agricultural occupation.” 

Unfortunately even this grudging tribute Mr. Young 
hesitates to believe. The argument in his chapter on “Social 
Disorganization” is not convincing and such a sentence as “The 
Ukrainians have also an acquired propensity for lying and 
falsehood” is immediately countered by “Yet they are honest 
in their dealings with business men in the district.” Personal 
experience confirms certain similarities between the Irish immi- 
grant in United States in the last century and the Ukrainian 
in Canada, with this essential difference that the contribution 
of the Ukrainian to rural life in Canada has been a more 
notable achievement than that of the Irish south of the 
boundary. 

How do these two types of study meet the immigration 
problem? Mr. Young follows Malthusianism along the lines 
of American writers. It is curious how economic thought in 
Canada has been inclined in recent years to follow the views of 
restrictionists in the United States, though the two countries 
present so widely contrasting needs and their two types of 
immigration have been so different. Besides, the case for 
Malthusianism has never been proved. On the one hand, it 
can be shown that improvement in personal convenience and 
a taste for luxuries often lead to birth control rather than to 
increased birth rate, contrary to the assumption of Malthus; 
even the England of which Malthus had such pessimistic views 
improved the condition of its toiling masses through the years 
of increasing population. It is significant, too, that England 
owes a great deal to her pre-war open-door policy already 
mentioned. ‘The Brunners, Monds, Sassoons, Barings, and 
Rothschilds are of Central European stock. There are few 
industries in England that are indigenous. ‘The story of the 
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linen industry in Ulster, that stronghold of British conservat- 
ism, leads one back to the French Hugenots driven from 
France in 1694, who, under the direction of Louis Crommelin, 
established the linen manufactory, with the assistance of Dutch 
spinners and weavers. 

In recent years Greece, with a population of about five 
million, added to her numbers 1,300,000 refugees—agricul- 
tural peasants mainly from territory occupied by ‘Turkey. 
These proved a serious loss to Turkey and an asset to Greece. 
Already a thriving carpet industry has sprung up around 
Athens and these skilled artisans, silk weavers and agricultural 
workers have been contributing much to the reconstruction of 
Greece. It is worthy of observation that the countries which 
have received immigration—and France leads in this regard— 
have shown greater powers of resistance to the world-wide 
economic depression. “To avoid exporting men we must 
export goods,” said Dr. A. Bobac with reference to Czecho- 
Slovakia. The closing of the doors of North America to 
Europe, coincident with the emigration restrictions of Europ- 
ean countries, can mean only the intensification of the industry, 
frugality, and competitive production of Europeans, greater 
development of their own natural resources, and keener search 
for markets for their own produce; while a decrease in the flow 
across the Atlantic of their producing human units with their 
drafts on the capital of the old land connotes a reduction of 
the buying power of Europe in North America. 

The Saskatchewan Immigration Report answers the ques- 
tion of the need for immigration into Saskatchewan in the 
affirmative, and the appendices arguing for this need are worth 
study. ‘The Commission recommends increased machinery for 
control] (largely proved unnecessary in view of the effective- 
ness with which exclusion can be carried out as a policy under 
the present Act), the “use lease” system of land settlement, 
and surveys of available land. With reference to classes to be 
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admitted, no recommendation with respect to a quota law is 
made, encouragement of British immigration is stressed; immi- 
gration of domestics and families under proper safeguards is 
suggested. The following ‘open-door’ clauses completes the 
recommendations as to classes of immigrants :— 


“That any immigrant, married or unmarried, having the 
necessary capital to establish himself in agriculture or industry 
may freely enter the province for the purpose of taking up 
land, or to establish himself in business. 

That where the foregoing regulations restrict the free 
movement of immigration to the province they shall not be 
enforced against British migrants.” 


There is a significant graph on page 123 showing that as 
immigration into Saskatchewan increased from 1921 to 1930, 
unemployment decreased. This may seem paradoxical, and it 
may be argued that the immigration is the result rather than 
the cause of the period of decreased unemployment. But the 
exceptions to a strictly Malthusian interpretation of economic 
phenomena already cited, and the fact that society must be 
regarded as biological, have been ignored by economists in 
studies of the unemployment and immigration problem. 'The 
Saskatchewan commission is to be congratulated on its effort 
in Appendix 2 to see the problem of population in this way. 
The dynamic and the biological view of a nation, a people, or 
a race introduces the idea of growth and the absorption of 
extraneous elements. A people conscious of inability to absorb 
other elements admits the insufficiency of its culture and of its 
powers. There comes a slackening of the will to grow, to build, 
and to achieve. The spectre of fear haunts the mind—fear that 
the standard of living will be jeopardized, institutions shaken, 
and culture swamped—resulting in suspicion of the newcomer. 
Yet the lesson of the ducks’ trek north each spring is a perti- 
nent commentary on the fundamental nature of the migratory 
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instinct. Biologists and zoologists speak of the migration of 
plants and animals. Even our wheat in Western Canada points 
to a Central European origin, as Miss Cora Hind reminds us, 
recalling the fact that Red Rife wheat came from Galicia. Is 
it an accident that many of our settlers come from a similar 
habitat as our wheat? Is there some undiscovered principle by 
which the courage and generosity of a people are rewarded? In 
excluding the immigrant, does a country retard its recovery by 
shutting out his special qualities of initiative, individual enter- 
prise, and industry? ‘These are questions that have not re- 
ceived adequate attention. 


In this connection it is interesting to set up side by side 
evidence of the efficiency of the school and of the co-relation 
existing between the educational opportunity in rural life and 
illiteracy :— 


Comparative table showing Illiteracy and Rural Domicile of Adolescents 
in Saskatchewan from Census, 1926. 


Illiteracy percentage 


Population Percentage (by age groups) 

Racial Origin Under 21 Rural 10-14 15-19 
English se) 4ine. Pea tee 94,116 61.53 0.37 0.26 
Prencht!, 2c. Suave eae eee 24,643 77.70 2.66 2.42 
German eres oe 54,186 80.63 1.11 i206 
Ausirian ¢ 0 9 x. 2.405 Sane 11,196 ree 1.14 3.37 
Ukrainian (77250 en ee ee BLi210 88.89 cherie 4.02 
Polish, cote. git sald ci acteenteane eee 7,954 81.75 0.86 2.80 
AUN Carian. sc ee ck eee eet 6,598 88.99 1.10: 3.67 
Norwegian. ii). 2b. eee 17,355 85.34 0.28 0.52 
Danis 4 3.) eee ieee 2,195 80.45 ws 1.60 
Swedish tse) ) Cee eee 9,360: 84.65 0.45 0.45 
RUSSIAN bcs teas aceite 21,353 86.87 1.95 4,26 


The information thus set forth is encouraging, and recent 
investigation leads to the conclusion that the past five years 
have seen greater progress than is indicated in Mr. Young’s 
sources, which go back as far as the Woodsworth survey of 
1917. Even the surveys covering the years 1922 and 1923 are 
now out of date. The new census should destroy a great many 
bogeys, if it is broad-based and takes some account of agricul- 
tural development, community advancement and educational 
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achievement. Meantime, a Bohemian immigrant is set the task 
of cleaning up Chicago, following a man called Thompson, a 
a Mennonite Manitoba-born Rhodes scholar teaches old French 
at Oxford, a Hugenot daughter comes to our shores to share 
tne representation of the British Crown. Perhaps in this 
matter of adaptation of immigrant peoples to a new environ- 
ment “he that will have a cake out of the wheat must needs 


tarry the grinding.” Rospert ENGLAND. 


b English Trade in the Middle Ages. By L. F. Salzman. Ox- 
| ford: Clarendon Press. 131. Pp. xii, 464. 


This fascinating work should be read by everyone inter- 
ested in the origins and early development of English institu- 
tions and business practice. Although not so original as the 
author’s companion volumes on English Life in the Middle 
Ages and English Industries of the Middle Ages, it irradiates 
its special field of trade and commerce with light and learning, 
flecked with delicious humour. 

The opening chapters deal with the “Tools of Trade” 
—Currency, Credit and Standards of Weights and Meas- 
ures. Mediaeval man had to grapple with currency and 
other economic problems not entirely dissimilar from those 
which perplex modern administrators. One solution they 
advocated was that of bimetallism. ‘True, in early Mediaeval 
England, they were not “crucified on a cross of gold,” because 
the silver “penny” or “sterling” was the only legal currency; 
in 13844, however, a gold currency was issued e.g. the “noble” 
or half a mark. There was a bewildering variety of foreign 
coins in trading use, and the problems of foreign exchanges and 
counterfeit coining were acute. 

Salzman corrects the popular notion that credit activities 
were practically unknown in the Middle Ages. Thus “Tallies”, 
hazel sticks notched to denote sums of money owed by the 
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Exchequer to merchants, were negotiable securities. If he had 
used Tout’s classic Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative 
History (e.g. Vol. II, pp. 101, 125), the author would have 
added that “Wardrobe debentures” were similarly employed 
in place of specie. The development of letters of credit and 
bills of exchange is traced, as also other functions of mediaeval 
banking; the influence of foreign financiers and the rise of 
English capitalists is indicated, comments being made on the 
Church’s prohibition of the lending of money at interest for an 
assured profit. A useful chapter treats of weights and meas- 
ures and the complexities of standardization. Salzman next 
deals with the “‘Centres of Trade’—Towns, Markets and Fairs 
--and with Mercantile Law. These chapters cover well-worked 
fields of research, but they present interesting and even divert- 
ing material, notably as regards the mediaeval principles of 
“the fair price,” exclusion of middlemen and equality of busi- 
ness opportunities. Often, however, there was discrimination 
against the “foreigner” (anyone not belonging to the locality) 
and the non-English “alien”. With the rapid development of 
foreign trade, Edward III tended to swing from the “Policy 
of Power” or Protection to the “Policy of Plenty” or Free 
Trade, the attracting of commerce by the grant of relative 
freedom of trade to the alien merchant. Salzman is hardly 
correct in representing Richard II as continuing this latter 
policy (p. 99). He proceeds to deal with the means of 
distribution of commodities, by land and by sea; he treats such 
topics as the condition of roads and harbours, modes and costs 
of freightage, the size of ships and maritime regulations, 
whilst he also discusses the English “dominion of the seas” and 
neutral trading rights in wartime. 

With regard to exports, mediaeval England sent abroad 
chiefly raw materials, metals, corn, fish and above all wool and 
leather. The duties on the latter formed one of the main 
sources of governmental revenue, and royal extortions in wool 
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by the Edwards roused acute parliamentary crises. Salzman 
has a fairly satisfactory account of the important Staple 
system, that of directing the export of wool through a specified 
town or towns, termed the “staples.” In 1313 this practice 
hitherto voluntary was made compulsory; the author might have 
pointed out that this landmark in English economic progress 
was attributable to the Lords Ordainers, often deemed mere 
baronial reactionaries. In the early days the staples were lo- 
cated in the manufacturing centres of the Low Countries, e.g. 
Bruges; but in 1326 Protectionist influences brought them to 
England. 

In his detailed tracing of the vacillating policy of 
Edward III, Salzman omits the suppression of the staples 
from 1334 to the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War, and _ 
errs in dating the revival of the Calais staple in 1378, 1370 
being the correct year. 

In describing the workings of the wool export trade, Salz- 
man has drawn largely upon the interesting business docu- 
ments belonging to the Cely family, Merchant Staplers in 
London and Calais in the late fifteenth century. 

Our historian next expatiates upon the considerable im- 
port trade, treating of the varied commodities brought from 
the Low Countries, Scandinavia, Spain, Italy, the Orient, etc. 
Attention is devoted to the wine trade (chiefly with Gascony), 
and an indication is given of the main exploring and mercantile 
activities of English seamen in the later Middle Ages. 

This Salzman volume has been compiled with meticulous 
care, but a few errors have crept in; thus 1437 should be 1347 
(p. 281), and references to Richard II (p. 99) and Richard III 
(p. 105) have been omitted from the Index. ‘The pictorial 
illustrations are dedicated to “Johnnie”; they will also delight 
and instruct many children of a larger growth than Johnnie! 


AY GPs 
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Brackwasser. By Heinrich Hauser. Leipzig: Philipp Reclam, 
Jun. 1928. Translation Bitter Waters. New York: 
Horace Liveright. 1929. Pp. 245. $2.50. 


Donner iiberm Meer. By Heinrich Hauser. Berlin: S. Fischer. 
1929. ‘Translation. Thunder above the Sea. New 
York: Horace Liveright. 1981. Pp.277. $2.50. 


Heinrich Hauser at something less than thirty years 
of age is one of the most interesting and unpredictable fac- 
tors in the development of contemporary German literature. 
In England and America the abilities of seamanship and 
authorship have frequently been combined. We have our 
Conrad and Masefield, Dana and Melville, and a host of 
mariners less renowned. But the Germans, though rich in 
possessing a travel literature which goes back beyond the time 
of Chamisso and Humboldt, have less imaginative presentation 
of the sea and the sailor’s world. For them, as for us, the rise 
of a young author who writes with understanding and power 
both of the sailing ships and of the machinery which 
McAndrews adored is an event of considerable literary 
importance. 


A midshipman in the last days of the war, Hauser after- 
wards did his part in uprooting the seeds of hate sown in the 
North Sea, and then turned to a medical career. Probably 
the inflation barred that door for soon he was working in the 
coal mines and in the steel mills. Then came the sea—Austra- 
lia, India, South America, Mexico. Marriage followed and 
during the honeymoon in a little village on the German coast 
he wrote Brackwasser, his second and best novel, which won 
the Gerhard Hauptmann prize and a characteristically gen- 
erous tribute from Thomas Mann. Brackwasser was followed 
a year later by Donner tiberm Meer which has less of the sea in 
it. Both novels have been translated by Patrick Kirwan, who, 
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in spite of several minor flaws, has done a careful and sympa- 
thetic piece of work. 

Donner tiberm Meer is in some ways a disappointment, 
but in no sense a failure. It is very definitely not the work of 
a man who has spent himself and is at a loss for something to 
say. If there be some lack of artistic unity, if Fonck and Lala 
seem little more than leaves caught by the blast, it is because 
the author has attempted too much; for his novel is in itself, 
as it were, a symbol of all that makes for chaos in the modern 
world. Not that Hauser can be classed as a symbolist in the 
accepted sense of the term, nor has he any trace of that preci- 
osity which sometimes passes for symbolism. Indeed, as young 
authors are wont to be, he is somewhat gruff in his declaration 
of artistic independence. And he has a right to point out that 
he has “keinen Umgang mit Literaten”; for the sea rather 
than the salon has suggested the method by which he infuses 
into his sentences the sweetness and bitterness, the poignancy 
and male beauty of his own restless spirit. If he be a naturalist 
- it is in the primary and universal rather than in any derivative 
sense; his nature is the riddle of the shifting wave and man’s 
aspiring soul, and he comes to his task with all the primal vigour 
of Rodin’s Le Penseur. 

What is there about Donner tiberm Meer that holds the 
attention in spite of the apparently awkward device of telling 
a story and at the same time indicating the reactions in the 
author’s mind from which it arose? Nothing—except the sin- 
cerity and imagination of an unusual artist absorbed in those 
mysteries which are nearest to the centre of our being: love 
and death. 


And why should Brackwasser rise out of the bitterness of 
life into the full flood of a prose lyric; instead of remaining 
amid ‘the shallows and the miseries’ where so many promising 
novels lose themselves? For no reason—except that the novelist 
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is also a poet and possesses some of that strange cathartic power 
which Aristotle recognized in the masters of tragedy. Glen, the 
sailor, brings a little brothel girl from Tampico to the shore 
of the Baltic and lives with her a while and loses here again 
in the St. Pauli quarter of Hamburg. It sounds sordid and 
might be made so by any writer who has an inclination toward 
such things; but there is nothing common or unclean about this 
tale. Hauser is too much concerned with life to play with his 
emotions. In their simplicity and their complexity they run 
like strong, still currents beneath the smooth flow of his story. 
For instead of observing them we have been carried along by 
the author’s simple objectivity, his art of seeing all the world 
about him as he goes and of weaving from it the garment of 
a passion which he is too delicate to obtrude upon us while it 
lives, and too austere when it is dying. For the old aid of 
catharsis is not here invoked; the passion dies and the life 
goes on. 


Those who have read these novels, or the other untrans- 
lated volumes, will be interested in hearing that Hauser has 
recently completed Die letzten Segelschiffe, an account of his 
journey last year from Hamburg to Chili. A long extract 
from this work, together with a fine pencil sketch of Hauser 
himself and the best review of his life and work yet published 
appear in the February number of Die Literatur. 


Rosert W. CUMBERLAND. 


The Revolt Against Dualism. By Arthur O. Lovejoy. New 
York: Norton. 19380. Pp. xu, 325. 


Five years ago John Dewey gave the first of the Paul 
Carus Foundation Lectures: Haperience and Nature. Its mes- 
sage was no finished system—only the torso of a philosophy, 
rough and incomplete in expression, but powerful and_per- 
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suasive in its sanity, its dogged common sense, its faith in life 
and love of it. It was a venture in constructive metaphysics: 
an earnest and original effort to reassess perennial problems 
from the vantage-point of the modern scene—industrial, demo- 
cratic, melioristic. 


Now comes the second lecture-series on this foundation, 
quite a contrast to the first. Professor Lovejoy of Johns Hop- 
kins University is a craftsman in dialectic. His learning is 
unimpeachable; his reasoning careful, polished; his style lucid 
and urbane. But he is no independent explorer. What he calls 
“philosophizing in vacuo” he regards with “distaste and 
suspicion’. Philosophy seems to him “essentially a collective 
and co-operative business” and its procedure “that of a Pla- 
tonic dialogue on a grand scale.”’ The burthen of the book is, 
therefore, no new hypothesis, not even a reformulation of old 
ideas, but a review of contemporary philosophy in the defense 
of two time-hallowed theses: epistemological and psycho- 
physical dualism. 


For almost a generation, Mr. Lovejoy believes, philosophic 
thought has been side-tracked in a well-meaning, but futile, 
“revolt against dualism.” Different tactics have been fol- 
lowed: neo-realism denied to mental data the status of sub- 
jective appearance and turned them into characters of objective 
reality; objective relativism accepted the relativity of data as 
appearance, but affirmed their objectivity as natural events; 
Whitehead denied “simple location,” and grounded the validity 
of appearance in the reality of immanence; Bertrand Russell 
evolved a theory of physical objects as sets of mental appear- 
ances, and of mental appearances as physical events in the 
brain. But the result, Mr. Lovejoy declares, is all the same: 
they could not reach an adequate epistemology (an explanation 
of the possibility of knowledge and the fact of error) without 
being, one and all, “dualists.” 
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Just what is this fated “dualism”? As a time-hallowed 
doctrine it would need no explanation. Yet, we are led to 
believe, Mr. Lovejoy accepts it not in its “naive” form in 
Descartes and Locke, but with “qualifications”. It is for the 
precise exposition of just these qualifications that we search 
the book in vain. Not that definitions are lacking. E/pistemo- 
logical dualism, for instance, is at one place defined, as 

“every account of perception which assumes that one 
bit of reality is known through the presence in the indi- 
vidual field of experience, not of its identical self, but 
of something spatio-temporally and numerically sepa- 
rate (even though not causally independent nor perhaps 
logically isolable) from it.” (Page 154). 
But what is the exact sense of the terms employed? A very 
slight twist of even one of its terms, “presence in the individual 
field of experience,’ would make the definition either innocu- 
ously true or obviously false. 

I close the book with the feeling that I have been instructed | 
on the whole and interested throughout, but still as far as ever 
from being able to decide whether or not I can agree with Mr. 
Lovejoy’s “dualism”. That there is a profound difference of 
the processes of knowledge and the psychic life generally from 
inorganic behaviour, I, for one, cannot seriously doubt. But 
neither can I believe that this difference is such as to sunder 
mind and nature into two absolutely distinct, mutually alien 
orders of being. ‘The task of philosophy then seems to be the 
search for common categories in which to understand and esti- 
mate the degree and the direction of the confessed departure 
of mind from the physical world. No help from Mr. Lovejoy 
is forthcoming. He recounts the misadventure of others, but 
offers no suggestions for a more effective exploration. Had 
he set out to do this he would have written another book—a 
book more like Hawperience and Nature than The Revolt 


Against Dualism. GREGORY VLASTOS. 
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THE OLD ARCHITECTURE OF FRENCH 
CANADA 


By Ramsay TRAQUAIR 





HE observant traveller in the Province of Quebec, if he 1s, 
as he should be, interested in the growth of national culture 
and architecture, cannot but be struck by the distinctive 
character of the older houses and churches which line the main 
highways and cluster in the villages on both banks of the St. 
Lawrence. ‘These low, broad, blackroofed, stone houses and 
steeply gabled churches with their slender needle spires are 
very different from the wood-framed houses and pillared Pal- 
ladian churches of Ontario, Nova Scotia or New England. 
Houses and churches form an architecture distinctive of 
French Canada and unlike anything else to be found on the 
American continent. This is a truly Canadian art, the product 
of French culture isolated in Canada for so long that it has 
struck roots of its own; it has its own tradition founded upon, 
yet different from those traditions of Old France from which 
it sprang. 
For when, in our search for origins, we seek in France for 
the prototypes of this Canadian art we seek in vain for houses 
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or churches similar to those of Quebec. The Canadian art is 
of course unmistakably French, the style of carving in the 
churches, the shape of wood panels, the mouldings in common 
use, the methods of framing the carpenter work, all these are 
clearly “Style Louis XIV” or it may be “Louis XV.” It is 
quite apparent that the first traditions came from France and 
that they have been from time to time replenished from France, 
yet a Quebec farm house or a Quebec church is more than a 
mere rustic copy of French art. It has its own quality 
impressed upon it by the climate and the manner of life and 
thought of its builders. There is nothing really like it outside 
the Province of Quebec. 

The same can be said of American Colonial architecture. 
In tradition and form it is English Georgian, yet it is also 
American. But in Quebec the distinction between the New 
and the Old World forms is stronger; the architecture of 
French Quebec is more distinctive of the land in which it has 
grown than is the American Colonial. It has been more 
isolated by the accidents of political history and so has struck 
deeper roots. 

Long before Champlain first sailed up the Gulf of the 
St. Lawrence, its shores seem to have been partially settled by 
fur traders and fishermen, but of these settlements we know 
almost nothing. ‘They were probably seasonal and occupied 
only during the summer. The first Canadian house of which 
we have any particulars is the famous “Abitation de Quebecq”’ 
built by Champlain below Cape Diamond, where the river nar- 
rows above the present city of Quebec. Of this he gives a 
drawing and a description in his Voyages. It was a fortified 
house in two storeys and an attic, complete with cellar, dovecote 
and sundial. It was surrounded by a palisade and defended 
by three cannons of which Champlain was evidently rather 
proud. Of what materials it was built we do not know. It is 
usually assumed that it was of wood, yet its gables and chim- 
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neys suggest that it was in part of stone. In any case it had 
entirely disappeared before any permanent settlement was 
made and to-day we do not know accurately even the site. 

A view of the buildings at Fort Royal in Cape Breton, 
published in the Voyages du Sieur de Champlain in 1618, shows 
houses with steep hipped roofs, finials and high chimneys. The 
drawing is probably based on some information or sketch made 
on the spot, but the topographers of the day were not very 
particular about the minutiae of architecture and it would be 
dangerous to base too much on the evidence of such drawings. 

But many of the early buildings in French Canada were 
certainly of stone. The census of 1666 includes carpenters, 
masons, cabinet-makers and stone-cutters amongst the col- 
onists. When in 1646 the Governor, de Montmagny, wished to 
build Fort St. Louis in the City of Quebec, masons were so 
much in demand that he had to forbid their working on other 
buildings in the city until the fort was finished. Again, the 
Jesuit Relations of 1640 tell us that after the fire which de- 
stroyed the chapel of Notre Dame de Recouvrance, con- 
structed in 1633 by Champlain, “nothing was left but some 
fragments of the walls,” a phrase which strongly suggests that 
the walls had been built of stone. Yet the first Chapel of Notre 
Dame de Bonsecours at Montreal, built in 1657, was of wood 
and from the older parish records we know that it was usual 
to build churches of wood, “en columbage,” until the early 
years of the eighteenth century. 

Thus from the records we infer that both stone and wood 
were used from the beginning in permanent buildings. The 
earliest churches were probably of wood but stone seems to 
have been used from the first in house-building. 

The first settlers came from the north of France, from 
Brittany, Normandy and the districts around Paris. In Brit- 
tany the traditional building material is stone, whilst in the 
other northern districts in the seventeenth century either stone 
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or half-timber was in use. Now half-timber, a heavy wood fram- _ 
ing filled in with brick and plaster, is a hardwood technique, 
not suited to pine timbers; pine-growing lands, such as 
Norway, Russia or Switzerland never built in half-timber, but 
developed forms of log house. Half-timber is found in oak- 
growing countries like Germany, England or northern France. 


The first colonists can have known nothing of log building 
with the long straight pine trunks and they could have found 
in Canada little timber suited to the half-timber construction 
with which they were familiar, but they knew how to build a 
good stone wall and how to frame a wooden roof or to raise 
a barn with posts, principals'‘and braces. Many of the old 
Quebec barns preserve for us this carpenter construction of the 
French barns and market halls. But we find also in some of 
these buildings the beginnings of a true log construction with 
crossed angles and projecting storeys. These beginnings never 
developed into an architecture; they were confined to rather 
rude and utilitarian structures. 

Another type of wood construction is still found in many 
parts of the Province, under the name of “en piéces.” The 
walls are of squared logs laid horizontally and dovetailed at 
the angles but the shape is that of a stone house. It is in fact 
a log construction imitating as far as possible the stone wall. 
The first wood churches were probably built in this manner. 
But the form of the oldest houses which remain suggests very 
definitely a stone tradition. | 

As an example of such an early house we may take the 
“Ferme St. Gabriel,” at Pointe St. Charles in Montreal, which 
has been in the possession of the Ladies of the Congregation 
since the end of the seventeenth century. The main house was 
built in 1698 and the wings at each end were added in 1726 
and 1728. Externally it is a simple rectangular building in 
two storeys and an attic, with rubble walls and double casement 
windows, irregularly spaced. The door is not central nor is 
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there any attempt to produce a regular facade. Internally 
the front door leads to a passage across the house to the garden 
door; on the left of this the large community room occupies 
the entire space, on the right is the kitchen. Beside the front 
door a little steep staircase leads to the upper floor where are 
the dormitory, the chapel and other rooms. The roof is steep 
in pitch, gabled at the ends with slightly projecting eaves; 
there is no large bellcast or verandah. With the exception of 
the passage which gives privacy to the kitchen and community 
room the plan is that of the older habitant farmhouses. 


But when we turn from this fairly large type of house to 
the farmhouse we are met by the difficulty that it is very rarely 
possible to assign a date to such houses. The traditional form 
continued to be built until the middle of the nineteenth century 
and, though we may know that a house has stood on a particu- 
lar site, inhabited by generations of the same family since the 
early days of the colony, still we cannot know that it has not 
been altered beyond recognition. Records are not kept of such 
alterations. Few of us to-day, indeed, know in what year the 
house in which we live was built. 

Fortunately one or two old houses remain whose creden- 
tials of age seem satisfactory. One of these, the Villeneuve 
house at Charlesbourg, has been for eight generations in the 
same family and shows no signs of any serious alterations. It 
probably dates from the end of the seventeenth century. It is 
a long, low rectangular house without wings, in a single storey 
with an enormous, steep-pitched, hipped roof. The chimney 
is in the centre, the hips are of steeper pitch than the sides of 
the roof and are crowned by little wooden finials. The windows 
are irregularly spaced with double casement windows and 
external shutters. The dormer windows have hipped roofs and 
rest on the stone wallhead, so that they come very low on the 
big roof and do not break its skyline; the eaves are fairly deep 
and there is a noticeable bellcast. Houses of this type are not 
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uncommon, especially in the district around Quebec and on the 
Island of Orleans. The old manor at Baie St. Paul, recently 
burnt, was very like this and there are many smaller and less 
elaborate examples. 

Such houses as these show the early and simple forms used 
by the settlers when they began to build permanent homes. 
The first type, that of the Ferme St. Gabriel, is uncompromis- 
ingly utilitarian; the second, the Villeneuve house, is archi- 
tecturally more interesting. The steep roofs, stone walls, 
gables and casement windows are all traditional French fea- 
tures, though even in these a modification is apparent, due 
partly to the climate, partly to difficulty of execution. The 
gables, for instance, never have parapets although the parapet 
gable is a usual feature in France. But, in the first place, a 
parapet would catch the snow, and in a snow climate, like that 
of Quebec, is a fruitful source of leaks. Secondly, it is an 
expensive feature, requiring the services of a skilled stone- 
cutter and stone-cutters seem to have been rather rare in early 
Canada. The hipped roof of the Villeneuve house is of course 
the regular pavilion roof which meets us in almost all houses 
of the seventeenth century in France, whilst the actual con- 
struction of the roof, with framed principals, posts and wind- 
bracing, is thoroughly French as well as thoroughly mediaeval. 
Even to the middle of the nineteenth century these roofs 
continued to be framed in the old manner with tenons, mortices 
and wooden pegs in place of the now universal wire nails. 

No one, fortunately, felt impelled to tell the farmer that 
he must build his house in any “correct style” and, equally 
fortunately, the farmer was unconscious that he himself was 
building in quite a good style of his own, so these first traditions 
of building were allowed to develop in the new climate of 
Canada. Features were added, details were altered to make 
the house more liveable or sometimes more imposing, and so 
was produced the Quebec cottage which we know. Northern 
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France has rain where Quebec has snow; it has less brilliant 
sunshine, a damper and less extreme climate. In Quebec pro- 
vision must be made for some four feet of snow through several 
months of the year. Thus we find the houses raised on a half 
basement with a gallery and wide eaves. The gallery gave a 
passage above the snow level in front of or sometimes all 
eround the house, whilst the wide eaves gave shelter from snow, 
rain or sun. ‘I’o conserve the heat the houses were planned 
broad and compact with internal chimneys and thick walls. 
‘The chimney seems indeed to have become in some degree a 
sign of social distinction. A house with three chimneys 
was presumably an important, well heated, comfortable house. 
Not infrequently, therefore, we find the gables surmounted by 
ornamental wooden chimneys, whilst the real, working, stone 
chimney is in its usual place in the middle of tthe roof. Often 
these wooden chimneys are so small that it is evident at a glance 
that they are ornamental. ‘The chimney is on its way to 
becoming an architectural ornament, as so many practical 
features have become before it. One is reminded of the ocean 
liner which had to be provided with three funnels, two of them 
useless, to satisfy the demand of the immigrant for a really 
distinguished and powerful ship. But this is the way in which 
architecture grows in both ships and houses. 

We have said that Quebec has a very sunny climate. To 
suit this the eaves of the roof grew farther and farther out to 
shade the walls and their occupants. ‘These unsupported eaves 
sometimes stretch out over two feet from the wall and this 
necessarily led to the large curving bellcast at the bottom of the 
roof. This is not really a good snow form since the snow tends 
to collect at the change of curve, but it is unavoidable if the 
deep eaves are required. Soon the eaves projected so much 
that posts had to be put up to support them and the verandah 
house is the result. This is the typical presbytery form. 

The house which thus developed with its broad roof, curved 
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at the eaves and gabled at the ends, and its long verandah, is 
foreign to old New England, but it has a close resemblance to 
the so-called “Dutch houses” of the Hudson River. But the 
verandah is not a Dutch or a German feature and even calling 
it a “stoep” will not make it one. These Hudson River houses 
may have been built by New York Dutchmen but they were 
not built to any model which came from Holland. The Hudson 
River is part of the regular route from New France to New 
York and, until the middle of the eighteenth century at least, 
New France was culturally in advance of the English colonies. 
Is it too much to conjecture that these so-called Dutch houses 
are really French houses, built on that very convenient model 
which had originated on the banks of the St. Lawrence? 

The gallery or verandah is not a northern European fea- 
ture. The climate is too damp, and a verandah becomes a place 
of darkness, damp and earwigs. But the dry climate of 
Quebec with its abundant sunshine and its need for shelter from 
snow is eminently suited to verandahs, which thus developed 
naturally. | 

The arrangement of the rooms in these farmhouses is that 
of the Ferme St. Gabriel, with simplifications. The door 
usually enters into a kitchen with a large open fireplace, to-day 
built up and replaced by a stove. Beside the fireplace is the 
oven, and in one corner a steep ladder-stair rises to the attic. 
The oven is sometimes put outside, in a half subterranean 
building of its own. The kitchen is used as a general living- 
room in summer, when it is needed for little more than cooking 
and eating since the inhabitants lived mainly in the open air. 
From it a door opens into a large room occupying the entire 
breadth of the house. This is the “winter room’’, in summer a 
state room in which to receive a distinguished visitor, in winter 
the general living-room. In a good house it is elaborately 
furnished. The floors are painted yellow and covered with 
brightly-coloured “Catalogue” carpets and hooked rugs; the 
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walls are hung with family photographs and religious prints, 
and against them are set the great chests of drawers in which 
are kept the garments of ceremony. The windows have lace 
curtains, for the beautiful handwoven curtains, with their tra- 
ditional patterns, are too seldom seen nowadays in their proper 
setting. ‘They are sold to tourists in shops. The proper colour 
for the ceiling is bright blue. 

During the summer this room is kept carefully darkened. 
The windows are filled in with bright blue paper which pre- 
serves the carpets from fading and incidentally gives a most 
brilliant effect from outside. The carpets are home-made; the 
chests of drawers and furniture, often excellently fitted, are 
probably the work of a local cabinet-maker. 

Sometimes a couple of tiny cubicles are partitioned off at 
one end of the winter room, each just big enough to hold an 
immense wooden bed and a chest of drawers. These are for 
the heads of the family; the younger members can mount the 
ladder to the attic. 

Here, the space is meiticned off by screens and parti- 
tions into as many little rooms as are needed. There is plenty of 
space and the roof serves as a store for clothes, spinning-wheels, 
flax choppers, candle-moulds, chests, farm implements and all 
the many articles which accumulate in a house where three or 
four generations have lived together for years. The loom, 
where the blankets and homespuns are woven, stands in one 
corner; in another the girls have cleared a space where they can 
sit and spin. The house is a family house with a continuous 
tradition handed down by each generation to the next; it is not 
a temporary habitation, to be bought, sold or changed at 
caprice. 

In the smaller houses and in the villages the double sloped 
mansard roof is often used. This is of course a typically 
French roof, yet it seems to be comparatively modern in 
Quebec. It is indeed almost certain that it was introduced from 
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the United States, where it appears at a fairly early date. We 
often find it used in the barns, where it may be older than it is 
in the houses. When used with the large bellcast and strongly 
projecting eaves, as it often is, it produces a very Chinese 
effect, a pagoda-like quality which is rather surprising. 

The habitant has a good eye for colour and will produce 
the most astonishing effects with the common house paints of 
commerce. On this account the Quebec village has for long 
been a favourite with the painters, especially in the winter 
when its bright pinks, reds and blacks flare up against the 
snow. The roofs are usually shingle, weathered to a velvety 
black, though in larger buildings they may be of “tin tiles” 
which turn to bronze and green with time. The wooden gable 
ends are in some districts normally coloured a dull strong red, 
the walls are washed white or pink; the woodwork is of all 
colours, blue, yellow, green or purple, the whole conspiring to 
produce contrasts of the most startling kind. The only dull 
houses are those where modest browns or dull yellows have 
unfortunately been introduced, for the brighter the colours are 
the better they look. To take an actual example, a house on 
the Island of Orleans had the following somewhat remarkable 
colouring. The roof was black, the walls whitewash, the 
window-frames pea-green picked out with bright yellow, the 
shutters purple. The effect was excellent. 

With such colouring even the garish advertisements of 
modern commerce disappear in the general brilliancy and, if 
only the lettering were, say, Japanese, or at least illegible, the 
poster would take its modest place in the scheme. This sug- 
gests a means of getting rid of our more violent bill-boards. If 
the advertiser will not tone down his posters, can we not tone 
up the neighbourhood? 

In the district around Montreal particularly we find a 
very different type of house with immensely solid, parapetted, 
stone gables resting at the eaves on moulded corbels and 
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surmounted by double chimneys connected by a short, straight 
parapet wall. We have seen that the typical French parapet 
gable was not imported into Canada nor do these massive 
gables resemble any European form. For their explanation 
we must turn to the cities. 


In the city streets the houses were built in continuous rows 
with the broad front to the street and the roof parallel to it. 
To have a gable to the street, pignon sur rue, was apparently 
a privilege, and the old town houses normally had their gables 
at right angles to the street, separating each house from its 
neighbours and containing the fireplaces and chimneys. Now 
fire has always been one of the greatest dangers in Canada. 
The dry climate, particularly in winter when the fire risks 
were greatest and water was not always procurable, makes fire 
more devastating than in Europe. From early times, there- 
fore, strict regulations were made to reduce the danger. 


An obvious precaution was to raise the partition gable 
between the houses into a fire wall so that the flames would not 
so easily pass from one house to the next. The wallhead cor- 
bels were a natural extension of this construction and the 
double chimneys were necessary for the back and front rooms 
of a city house. Our Montreal farm house thus turns out to 
be a city house built in the country. This was not unnatural. 
The countryman is at times apt to think that anything pro- 
duced in the towns is necessarily more civilized than his own 
rustic efforts. Eiven to-day the numerous suburban villas that 
disfigure the countryside show that this tendency is as strong 
as ever though the results are not so happy. 


The double chimney parapet gable is undoubtedly an 
urban feature. It can be seen to-day in any of the older streets 
of Montreal or Quebec, but it loses its meaning when trans- — 
ferred to an isolated house in the country. It must be very old; 
the Chateau de Ramezay in Montreal, built about 1704, has 
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such gables and the form probably moved out into the country 
very soon. 

Most of the surviving houses of this type, however, seem 
to date from the early years of the nineteenth century. The 
result is very good. The big stone gables give weight and 
power and a certain rugged impressive quality. The rough 
stone rubble is of an admirable quality and texture; there is 
almost no cut stone save in the moulded corbels and probably 
few people ever realize that this very characteristic feature is 
derived from the towns. True to their origin these houses are 
usually very deep—the Chateau de Ramezay is some fifty feet 
across its walls—and have a central wall with back and front 
rooms. 

These were the farmers’ houses; the seigneurial manors 
seem to have been similar, on a slightly more elaborate scale. 
Occasionally we may find a seigneur building a regular half- 
fortified house with towers and connecting walls as did the 
Baron de Longueil. Usually he was a farmer himself and 
lived in a farmhouse. He had more rooms, a more elaborate 
staircase and often an extra storey but still his house retains 
the characteristics of the farm house. The Manoir Mauvide 
on the Island of Orleans dates from shortly after 1734 and is 
a house of this kind. It has the rectangular plan and the steep 
hipped roof with internal chimneys of the Villeneuve house but 
is in two storeys with a half basement and an attic. It is one 
of the most pleasant houses on an island full of interesting 
houses. 

Due no doubt to his education and social connections, the 
selgneur was more open to foreign influences. Thus, from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century we find that the manor 
houses tend to abandon the old ways and to become anglicized, 
- or possibly one should say americanized. The old house at St. 
Genevieve, on the Island of Montreal, with its gallery, wide 
eaves and hipped roof is so far traditional and French, but all 
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the details show English feeling and the staircase winds in a 
purely “colonial” manner. The de Bleury manor at St. Vincent 
de Paul is an excellent little example of the later classical 
school, English in plan and detail; the Archambeau house at 
lAssomption shows strong Georgian feeling. About a hun- 
dred years ago, in fact, educated people did not consider the fine 
old traditions of French Canada worth preserving, at least in 
the fine arts. 

Even to-day it is too often assumed that the colonists of 
New France were all hardy pioneers, unskilled in the arts, who 
with their crude homemade tools hacked out some quaint, rustic 
carving or copied very imperfectly the superior works of 
Europe. Under this assumption of necessary crudity writers 
have concealed a vast ignorance of the facts, for all the evidence 
shows that from the middle of the seventeenth century French 
Canada had a compact bourgeois society, well educated and 
well supplied with skilled artists and craftsmen. And these 
craftsmen were trained in Canada by the old system of appren- 
ticeship. : 

We know from the researches of Mgr. Gosselin that Mgr. 
de Laval, the first bishop of Quebec, established about 1668 a 
school of “arts et métiers” in the seminary at Quebec with a 
branch at St. Joachim, some twenty miles down the river. In 
this institution were taught, in addition to agriculture and the 
trades necessary for the young colony, the fine arts of architec- 
ture, sculpture and gilding. The school was in full activity 
at the end of the seventeenth century and both architecture 
and sculpture seem to have been regarded as suitable occupa- 
tions for a cleric. Of the chapel in the seminary, built from 
1693 to 1696, we are told “the sculpture, whose value is esti- 
mated at 10,000 écus, is very beautiful; it was made by the 
seminarists .... the high altar is a work of architecture, the 
walls are covered with panelling and sculpture.” 

In the same way we know that M. le Blond de LaTour, 
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an architect who was in charge of the school, and his pupils 
executed the carved retables at Ange Gardien, Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré and Chateau Richer. Considerable parts of the work 
at P Ange Gardien and Ste. Anne remain and from them we 
can see that the work was of contemporary French character, 
richly and skilfully carved in pine wood. 

This “‘école des arts et métiers” seems to have been discon- 
tinued during the first quarter of the eighteenth century, but it 
handed on its traditions to the Master Sculptors of the 
Province. From 1670 to 1850 there was never any lack of 
highly trained wood sculptors in the Province of Quebec and 
even to-day there are still carvers of the old school who can 
turn out a well carved flower swag or a dignified figure in the 
true spirit of the French Renaissance. 

In this way along with the simpler building traditions of 
the peasantry there came into Quebec an academic tradition. 
It affected mainly the churches, where there was need of such 
elaborate work, but its influence is also to be found in the 
panellings and fittings of the larger houses. We know the 
names and can identify the work of many of these sculptors. 
From 1720 to 1790 the principal place is taken by the Levas- 
seurs, Les Sieurs Vasseur, as they are often named in the parish 
records. The high altar in the church of the Hopital Général 
at Quebec, erected in 1721, the carvings of the Ursuline chapel 
in 1732, a carved altar at St. Francois in the Island of Orleans 
about 1770 to 1780, and many other works throughout the 
province show their skill and ability. They were highly skilled 
figure sculptors as is well shown by the beautifully carved 
panels of the Ursuline chapel; one of these in particular, show- 
ing St. John the Baptist as a shepherd, is a most brilliant 
example of low relief carving. ‘The parish church records in 
the neighbourhood of Quebec are full of items for statues from 
the Sieurs Levasseur which have now vanished. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century Pierre Emond’s 
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name appears frequently in the building accounts. He 
executed the decorative woodwork in the Church of the 
Hopital Général about 1770 and the altar and retable in Mgr. 
Briand’s chapel in the seminary of Quebec in 1784. E:mond 
does not seem to have attempted figure work though he was a 
capable designer and carver, At the Hépital Général he 
seems to have acted as general architect-builder in charge of 
the buildings; both here and elsewhere he undoubtedly executed 
a great deal of panelling and similar fine joinerwork. 

The early years of the nineteenth century mark the rise 
of the Baillairgé family in Quebec. Francois Baillairgé was a 
painter as well as a sculptor and architect, though it must be 
admitted that his paintings are by no means as interesting as 
his carvings. In the church of Ste. Famille on the Island of 
Orleans are several enormous canvasses done by him, partially 
repainted by his son Thomas, at the request of the curé, to suit 
a later taste. The angelic costume of the eighteenth century 
was not sufficiently modest for the nineteenth. Francois 
Baillairgé is said to have received a part of his training in Paris 
but his actual work is thoroughly in the tradition of the Levas- 
seurs. His most important work is the excellent altar and 
retable at St. Joachim which he executed along with his son 
Thomas in 1815. This was done towards the end of his career, 
and there must be record of much other work of his which we 
have not yet uncovered. 

Thomas became the leading architect of the early nine- 
teenth century and his work is found in many churches around 
the city of Quebec. He was fond of a composition of corinthian 
pilasters enclosing carved trophies and was a skilled figure 
sculptor. His low relief figure panels, with swags of fruit and 
flowers, are always skilfully and delicately carved, his weak- 
ness is rather over-sophistication than crudity. 

A contemporary of his, whose work is very similar, was 
André Paquet,who decorated the church of St. Francois on the 
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Island of Orleans and many others. ‘These men must have 
kept quite large establishments with journeymen carvers and 
apprentices, and their work is not to be taken as personal in 
the sense in which we use that word of a modern sculptor. Most 
of it was executed by men whom they trained and employed, 
and thus a school was built up which was more than a mere 
aggregate of individuals. As in the cottages we have a tradi- 
tion of the builder, so here we have a tradition of the workshop. 

For the district around Montreal our information regard- 
ing the early sculptors is still imperfect. The name of Labrosse 
occurs in early accounts but it is difficult to identify any of his 
work. In the parish church at Sault-au-Récollet are two finely 
carved doors of the mid-eighteenth century, but the sculptor is 
unknown. The first whose work we can really identify is 
Maitre Liebert who made the altar tabernacles at Sault-au- 
Récollet and at Vaudreuil in 1792. With the beginning of the 
nineteenth century we enter on a period, lasting less than fifty 
years, of great building activity, a period dominated by the 
name of Louis Amable Quevillon, who commenced practice 
about 1800 and died in 1823. 

Quevillon seems to have been a most capable business man. 
He founded a large establishment at St. Vincent de Paul for 
the supply of church decoration and furnishings and in this 
associated himself with other sculptors, St. James, Pepin, and 
Rolland. 'This establishment seems to have trained a number 
of apprentices who carried on the work. Contemporary with 
Quevillon we find several capable sculptors, Urbain Brien at - 
Pointe-aux Trembles, Turcault at Ste. Jeanne de Chantal, 
David at Sault-au-Récollet. These are but a few of the names 
which we know and every investigation produces more. It is 
evident that at the end of the eighteenth century there was 
already a strong body of capable carvers in and around 
Montreal. 

These men worked in a French renaissance style founded 
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on the style of Louis XIV and Louis XV. The 
usual form is a system of corinthian columns resting 
on a low pedestal course with panels of carving in the 
bays. Into this general scheme, however, they succeeded 
in getting a great deal of individuality; the forms are 
often taken direct from nature and the execution is 
spirited. The work of Turcault at Ste. Jeanne is very dif- 
ferent from that of Brien at Pointe-aux-Trembles, as both of 
them are different from David’s at Sault-au-Récollet. It is 
also remarkable that at a time when both Europe and America 
were sunk im architectural revivals, classic or gothic, when in 
France the worst phases of churchwarden gothic competed for 
favour with the dullest of classic temples, these master sculp- 
tors of Quebec were faithful to the traditions of the old regime 
and were developing them in a manner peculiar to Canada. 
Such work as that at Ste. Jeanne could have been done nowhere 
else in the world. 

The churches themselves were built on purely traditional 
lines. The first step, when the site had been selected, was for 
the parishioners to collect quantities of field stones and to lay 
them down all round the site. ‘The churchwardens then 
entered into separate contracts with masons, carpenters, smith 
and other tradesmen. An architect may have been asked to 
provide a plan, but beyond this, or beyond giving advice on 
some structural question of doubtful foundation or retaining 
wall, the “architect”? does not appear. The modern architect 
is descended largely from the old “maitre-sculpteur”’. 

The walls rose in rough rubble stone with little or no cut 
stone work. The churches were simple oblong halls terminat- 
ing in a sanctuary, round or square, in which is the high altar, 
with a chapel on each side. Behind the sanctuary is a sacristy 
often fitted up for use as a chapel in winter, when the church 
is too cold. , 

The west front has a steep gable with a central arched 
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door and acircular wil de bouc window. Above, on the 
ridge of the roof, is a wooden belfry in one or two storeys sur- 
mounted by a slender needle spire. These slender points give 
a characteristic touch to the flat Quebec landscape. A flat 
country leads naturally to such slender landmarks just as a 
hilly country, equally naturally, produces low solid structures. 


Little domestic decoration has survived from the years 
of the French regime, but what remains is good. ‘The refectory 
of the Hopital Général at Quebec still retains the old panelling, 
dating from shortly after 1671. It is in pine, unpainted and 
now weathered to a dark brown by age. It is simple in design, 
delicately moulded and well made. The refectory tables in 
the same room are of typical late seventeenth century charac- 
ter, and were almost certainly made in Canada. In the accounts 
for 1713-14 is an item for pewter table-ware from a sieur 
Normand, “pour facon de leitin”; it is evident, therefore, that 
the plates and mugs were made in Quebec, and not imported. 
In the same building is a fine wood stair with turned balusters, 
swept handrail and acorn newel pendants, built in 1731. In 
the Ursuline convent is another good staircase, probably some- 
what earlier in date, which still awaits a careful examination. 


After the English conquest there was a great development 
of domestic work. ‘The old house at 92 St. Peter Street, 
Quebec, built in 1784, is elaborately panelled throughout with 
curiously shaped panels in pine; the Hopital Général has a 
dispensary of about 1770 with panelled walls and glazed medi- 
cine cupboards of charming design; the old presbytery of the 
Basilica has (or had, for it 1s even now being pulled down by 
town-planning enthusiasts!) a panelled room of 1772; through- 
out the province we find well-made and well-designed doors, 
mantelpieces and panellings of this period. 


Towards the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
English influence begins to make itself felt in decoration as in 
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the other parts of the architecture. This naturally occurs first 
in the larger houses, then spreads gradually to the houses of 
the peasantry. The fire-places and panelling in the McTavish 
house, in St. Jean Baptiste Street, Montreal, are American 
colonial of the beginning of the century. In the more tradi- 
tional houses in the country, bay windows, sash window-cases, 
front gables and similar English features begin to show them- 
selves; the cheap and easy frame house supplants the old stone 
walls and, saddest blow of all, the new parish church of Notre 
Dame de Montreal was in 1824 built by an American architect, 
O’Donnell, in the strange rococco gothic of the early revival. 


Yet the old French Canadian arts still struggled to sur- 
vive. The old presbytery at Batiscan, of which the main 
structure probably dates back to the later days of the 
seventeenth century, seems to have been completely refitted 
about 1830 or 1840. The pattern of the doors and their archi- 
traves is English but the wainscot partitions, the casement 
windows, the shutters are of the French forms, the work of a 
local joiner who had been but slightly touched by the new 
English fashions. 


Then followed a period of destruction. Fire and the 
housebreaker vied with one another in obliterating the remain- 
ing works of the old Canadian artist craftsmen. The old 
furniture dealer found in Quebec a rich field for spoliation 
and in the United States a ready market. No one in Quebec 
was much interested. 


At length, not many years ago, the Commission des 
Monuments Historiques was founded and the instruction of 
the public in the value of these old monuments was undertaken 
seriously. Publications were issued, under the aegis of the 
Provincial government, dealing with the old houses, manors 
and churches. It is to be hoped that this work will bear the 
fruit that it deserves and that, before long, the wanton de- 
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struction of our attractive old buildings may be regarded as 
the social crime which it is. This Canadian architecture is one 
of our most valuable artistic possessions. 

Architecture is a living art; like all living things it moulds 
itself naturally to its environment. In eastern Canada, where 
the climate is extreme, where sunlight is abundant, the sum- 
mers hot and the winters cold, the house curls itself up tightly 
within thick, heat-proof walls, keeps its roofs clear of gables 
and projections which would tend to catch the snow, and 
throws out galleries and verandahs to give shelter. In this 
way each country develops its own architecture, if allowed to 
do so without the interference of the stylist or the pedant, and 
the modernist pedant is quite as dangerous as his archxological 
brother. The half-timber work of England, the Francis First 
chateaux of the Loire are as alien and as exotic in Canada as 
are the cubistic eccentricities of the modern French and German 
schools. Not for us are broken roof-lines, wide-spreading 
plans and picturesque gables. ‘The old French Canadian crafts- 
man has shown us upon what lines a healthy and a really 
national architecture can be developed and we shall be wise if 
we pay attention to what he has left us. 











ADAM SHORTT 


By tHe Hon. AnNpDREw Haydon 





ILWORTH, on the Thames near London, was one of the 
numerous early hamlets of Upper Canada. which, like 
many another of its kind, has, through the change and waste 
of the years, completely vanished from the countryside. Here, 
on the 24th of November, 1859, of Scottish pioneer parents, 
Adam Shortt was born. His death at Ottawa on the 11th of 
January, 1931, closed the life of an outstanding educationist, 
historian and public servant, who had held through a generation 
a distinctive place in Canada. And, with his passing, a word, 
in memoriam, from one of his old students may not unfittingly 
be offered in the QUEEN’s QUARTERLY, which Dr. Shortt, along 
with Principal Grant, Professor Watson and others, helped to 
bring into being. 

His was a mind of unusual quality, presenting original and 
stimulating views, which were expressed simply and directly. 
When, as a teacher, he expounded the principles and practices 
of economics and politics, his students were forced to lay aside 
all commonly accepted views as of little moment until they had 
first been tested by the record of human experience, by the 
clear light of reason, and by dispassionate and exhaustive 
research. With a characteristic philosophy he believed that this 
quality and this method grew out of the rather unorthodox 
training of his boyhood—if training it were—leading the ave- 
nues of his mind into the fresh fields of freedom, unconfined 
by the more rigid and rather narrowing methods of instruction 
all too common in the public schools of the time. 

In the spring of 1864 a freshet swept away the dam of 
his father’s grist-mill at Kilworth; when the family, after 
many vicissitudes, finally re-established itself near Walkerton, 
but outside the incorporated area, the Shortt children were 
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denied access to the town school. The boy, however, drew his 
ideas and acquired an increasing knowledge from a variety of 
books carefully selected by a Mechanics’ Institute recently 
founded by the Reverend George Bell, one of the first gradu- 
ates of Queen’s, and by a Roman Catholic jeweller named 
McNamara, in the back of whose little shop the Institute then 
found its unpretentious home. ‘Throughout his life Dr. Shortt 
paid grateful homage to the treasures of the struggling Insti- 
tute, such as the English poets, works on popular science and 
geography, and the great novels of Scott, Dickens and 
Thackeray 
“This constituted,” he once remarked, “my early educa- 
tion and I may say that I valued this experience a long 
way ahead of what I later got in school, to which I 
eventually returned. For I found myself with a much 
wider knowledge than most of my teachers; yet I was 
at the foot of all my classes and on my entrance exam- 
ination into Walkerton High School I passed last on 
the list.” 

In succession to Dr. Snodgrass, who for twelve years had 
presided over the University with signal acceptance and suc- 
cess, the Reverend George Munro Grant, lately the Minister 
of St. Matthew’s Presbyterian Church at Halifax, arrived in 
Kingston on December Ist, 1877, to become the new Principal 
at Queen’s, and to become known likewise as a new and 
inspiring force in the field of education and as a public figure 
of great distinction. Grant’s growing prestige, his vigorous 
personality, his magnetic sincerity—all so freely apparent in 
the University endowment campaign of 1878, when his public 
appeals were made in Walkerton as in numberless other places 
—led Adam Shortt to Queen’s. In the autumn, therefore, of 
1879, having won two of the most coveted prizes at the matri- 
culation examination, Shortt was enrolled as a student. He 
soon came under the eye of the Principal to whose friendship 
in the immediate years he owed much. As time passed the older 
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man came to rely in many things upon the unfailing judgment 
of the younger. With their minds, each in its own field, turned 
steadily toward the light as it shone upon the practical work- 
a-day world, they had in reality a deep spiritual affinity. 

Graduation as Bachelor of Arts came in 1883, with the 
gold medal in Philosophy, and the Governor-General’s and 
Maclennan prizes. The next three years were spent at Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, under such distinguished professors as 
Caird in Philosophy, Lord Kelvin in Physics, Crum Brown in 
Chemistry and Dickson in Botany. As a lad he had been 
taught to sketch and draw from nature by a wandering Scots- 
man named F'aulds, who had been trained at the Kensington 
Art School, but was then trying to conduct a nursery near 
Walkerton. For two summers the boy worked in the nursery, 
gaining much information about plants and fruits which 
inclined him later toward botanical study. Dickson’s work at 
Edinburgh was, therefore, a delight. He taught with the aid 
of actual specimens only, a method adopted by Shortt when 
he came back to Queen’s. where his classes grew rapidly in 
popularity. His unusual interest in this subject led him at a 
later time to spend a summer in Western Canada making a 
comprehensive survey of the flora of that region. 

Returning to Queen’s in 1886 with many academic dis- 
tinctions from the Scottish Universities, his next three years 
were spent lecturing in Philosophy, Chemistry, Biology, and 
Botany, but with no intimation yet of what his life work was 
to be. More than one hundred years had passed since the 
publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and during 
the century economics as a special study had attained in Britain 
a dominant position. ‘This was not true of Canada. But by 
1887 or 1888 there had been some desultory teaching of the 
subject at Queen’s as part of the work in Philosophy. It was 
not, however, until the autumn of 1889 that the generous gifts 
of friends of the University had made a Lectureship possible, 
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and the Principal suggested that Shortt should undertake this 
duty. In this way the first regular classes in Politics and 
Economics were opened at Queen’s, the first indeed in any 
university in Canada, but almost immediately Professor W. J. 
Ashley from the London School of Economics came to lecture 
upon these subjects at the University of Toronto. : 

From his return to Queen’s in 1886 until his fatal illness 
toward the end of 1930, a period of forty-four years, Adam 
Shortt’s life was equally divided between that of a Professor 
at Kingston and a Public Servant at Ottawa, where he came 
to reside in the autumn of 1908. While at all times, whether 
at Kingston or at Ottawa, he heard the constant call of public 
service to be answered now in one way, now in another, yet 
his devotion to his students and to the University during those 
first twenty-two years never faltered. He never failed to 
inspire his students with an eager love for their work, suggest- 
ing a growing consciousness of the Carlylean maxim, gleaned 
from the monks of the Abbey of St. Edmondsbury, that work 
is worship; nor did he ever falter in undertaking outside the 
sphere of college life a variety of tasks whose accomplishment 
brought honour and credit to the University. His lectures were 
always fresh and stimulating. The student was encouraged, 
and, as far as possible, was required to keep abreast of the 
movements in the constantly changing economic world about 
him, and to remember always the voices of the tried and tested 
thinkers in this field. 

Plain, direct and simple in his daily life, avoiding all dis- 
play, his methods of instruction were of a like character. The 
diligent seeker after truth, though pursuing the pathway with 
faltering and uncertain footsteps, was a wayfarer after his own 
heart. He constantly warned his students against the views 
and efforts of that host of eagerly-fervent and well-intentioned 
but misguided souls, who, by some special or wholesale plan, 
sought to reform human society, forgetting that its distresses, 
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like those of individuals, can seldom be alleviated but by slow 
and gradual processes. 

In a memorable address delivered before the Ottawa 
Teachers’ Institute in February of this year, Miss Jessie Muir, 
Head of the Department of Modern Languages in the Ottawa 
Collegiate Institute, enunciated a simple truth, but one often 
forgotten: “The really great teacher must possess two quali- 
ties—a love of his subject and a love of youth. No teacher can 
teach successfully a subject in whose value he does not believe, 
nor can he instruct a group of pupils in whom he is not inter- 
ested.” This expresses exactly Dr. Shortt’s attitude. He 
won and held the respect and the love of his students; and, if, 
as in Journey’s E’nd, the call had come to go with him as 
Raleigh did with Osborne, “together into the pale evening 
sun,” the way would not have been found long or hazardous 
nor the companionship unlovely. Easy of approach, access to 
his counsels was not confined to the classroom. In 1886 he 
married Elizabeth Smith, M.D., a sister of the Honourable 
Senator EK. D. Smith, of Winona. She had, in 1884, been one 
of the three graduates of the newly-organized Women’s Medi- 
cal College—the first also of its kind in Canada. Their home 
offered to the students a constant and generous hospitality. 
The honours men especially were welcomed and engaged in 
unfettered discussion with all the advantages of the seminar of 
to-day. Nor were his boys forgotten when undergraduate 
days were over, for Dr. Shortt continued to maintain by cor- 
respondence and occasional meeting his lively and sympathetic 
interest in their welfare. 

Apart from his inspiring influence upon his students, 
Adam Shortt’s greatest contribution to the life of Canada was 
the impulse he gave to the exploration of the hitherto neglected 
resources of original historical material that lay about in an 
undreamt of profusion. Except for some desultory efforts of 
a few in French Canada, Shortt here led the way. Many and 
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varied pages of our history have since been read in a new light 
and the oft-repeated, hackneyed views of the schools have fallen 
by the wayside. Illustrative of such new methods and results 
were his own series of articles appearing in The Journal of the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association between 1896 and 1906, and 
still remaining authoritative in the field of early Canadian 
Banking and Currency. ‘These and like studies doubtless sug- 
gested to Dr. O. D. Skelton, now the Under-Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, and for some years his successor in the 
chair of Political Science, the establishment of Banking and 
Commerce courses at Queen’s, again the first of their kind in 
this country. Illustrating the wealth of old records, he 
published in the QUEEN’s QUARTERLY in 1902 some of the 
transactions of the Court of Quarter Sessions of the District of 
Mecklenburg (later Midland) from 1787 to 1817. This jurisdic- 
tion comprised that part of Upper Canada between the Trent 
and Gananoque rivers reaching from the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Ontario northwards into no man’s land. The past has 
a perennial appeal. Dr. Shortt’s efforts awakened throughout 
the country a desire to emulate his example. 

An instance of his own fresh and arresting interpretation 
of early conditions in Ontario is presented in a paper read at 
Toronto on the 12th of April, 1902, before the Historical Sec- 
tion of the Ontario Educational Association. Here were 
outlined the efforts of the early Loyalist settlers to repeat in 
Canada their experience of local self-government learned in 
New England. ‘This was a system repugnant to Lieutenant- 
Governor Simcoe, who, with all his virtues, had much of the 
arbitrary attitude of all early military Governors. Suspicious 
of the democratic tendencies of the system of local self-govern- 
ment which had evolved in New England, he sought to deny 
local freedom by creating courts of Quarter Sessions, a system 
borrowed from aristocratic Virginia, and which disappeared 
only after the establishment of Responsible Government. Even 
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thirty years ago glimpses of this kind into our history must 
have stirred the assembled teachers familiar only with the text- 
book pabulum which they then received. 

For several years Adam Shortt had the charge of the 
library at Queen’s, and he made it a veritable treasure house of 
rare and valuable Canadiana. From old libraries and private 
stores, from the highways and the byways everywhere he col- 
lected diligently. And here quite unexpectedly was he doomed 
to bitterness of soul. Almost in tears he told in later days of 
obtaining from an old Kingston family after much persuasion, 
a most unusual collection, which included, among other things, 
complete filles of many early newspapers wholly impossible 
even of partial duplication. Leaving for a summer holiday, 
after having carefully sorted and set aside everything of value 
to await its final removal to the library, Dr. Shortt directed 
that the waste should be destroyed. Upon his return the janitor 
complained bitterly of a laborious summer and of furnace 
pipes choked with papers for, with a tragically mistaken dil- 
gence, he had burnt the treasure and had kept the waste. 

In the years immediately before his going to Ottawa, Dr. 
Shortt was engaged in many activities outside his college 
duties, and during this time also his comparatively limited 
production of published work began. In 1903 the majority 
of the Government in the Ontario Legislature fell to only two, 
Mr. H. J. Pettypiece, M.P.P., a Western Ontario journalist, 
while supporting the government, was diligently advocating 
a substantial increase in the taxation of railways. Already 
embarrassed by many troubles, Premier Ross in May, 1904, 
appointed a Commission composed of Judge Bell of Chatham, 
Mr. Pettypiece and Professor Shortt, to study the question. 
The United States offered a fertile field for study and Pro- 
fessor Shortt gained an invaluable experience, becoming well 
known in railway and financial circles. The report of the 
commission which appeared in April, 1905, is his work, and 
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soon became recognized as a standard book on the taxation of 
railway properties. | 

Gradually he came to be in great demand before Canadian 
Clubs and similar organizations. For several years his voice 
was heard with increasing respect before important gatherings 
of American economists and publicists, and soon he became 
known all over the continent as a man of original views and 
clear vision. In later years he was a welcome and respected 
figure at the Williamstown Institute of International Politics, 
where men of international repute gather annually to discuss 
questions of world-wide consequence. 


From the time of the institution of his chair in Political 
Economy, Dr. Shortt had been exploring the unusual sources 
of manuscript and other material which Dr. Brymner had been 
gathering in the Dominion Archives at Ottawa. This treasure 
house is now well known throughout Canada and in the United 
States. The present Archivist, Dr. Doughty, has done much 
to increase its value, but Dr. Shortt was undoubtedly a pioneer 
in making known to Canadians the great significance of this 
growing and priceless collection. He wrote for Morang and 
Company in their Makers of Canada series published in 1908 
his life of Lord Sydenham, and in the preface set forth his 
methods and his aims: 


“The present volume with the exception of the por- 
tion dealing with the earlier years of Lord Sydenham’s 
life is based entirely on first-hand materials, many of 
which are still in manuscript in the Canadian Archives. 
The facts for the earlier portion of Sydenham’s career 
have been taken mainly from the memoir of his life 
drawn from family papers compiled by his brother 
Poulett Scrope and published in 1843. 

From contemporary newspapers and other periodi- 
cals and pamphlets, British and Canadian, has been 
derived much important information as also from the 
British and Canadian bluebooks of the period. 
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The most important sources, however, are found in 
the private and confidential despatches between the 
Colonial Secretary, Lord John Russell, and Sydenham, 
correspondence in letter books of the Governor and his 
Civil Secretary. The volumes containing these papers 
have been lately transferred from the cffice of the 
Governor-General to the Canadian Archives and are 
now included in the series of the Archives collections.” 

Before Professor Shortt left Queen’s, his established repu- 
tation in the field of Economics and his well-known calm and 
judicial attitude to public questions led Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
to designate him chairman of a Board of Conciliation in a num- 
ber of cases referred for investigation and settlement under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907. In that year and 
the next he acted as chairman of at least a dozen boards dealing 
with delicate and critical disputes between capital and labour. 
His services in every case were eminently satisfactory. A dis- 
pute between the Grand Trunk Railway Company and _ its 
machinists in April, 1908, was described by the Honourable 
Rodolphe Lemieux, the Minister of Labour, as “the first real 
test of the working of the Industrial Disputes Investigation . 
Act, 1907.” Professor Shortt, who sat as chairman of the 
Board of Conciliation in that case, summed up the inquiry as 
follows: “An important and complex labour dispute involving 
feuds of more than two years standing and not improving with 
age, had been settled to the satisfaction of both parties, without 
the loss of a day’s work to the men, or a dollar to the company 
and above all without disturbance to the public service. Thus 
was every object of the Lemieux Act secured.” It was his 
opinion—and the view was vital—that the successful working 
of the Act must rest not upon the rigid rules of law, but upon 
the loose and mobile influences of public opinion. As the Right 
Honourable Arthur Meighen stated in the House of Commons 
in May,1925,after much of the act had been declared ultra vires 
by a decision of the Privy Council arising out of a wage dispute 
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in connection with the Toronto Hydro-Electric Commission, 
“the Government plunged into litigation with the result that 
the very foundations of the Act have come out shattered and 
its usefulness for all time is impaired.” ‘This possible result 
Dr. Shortt had foreseen from the outset—that the statute 
might so easily be robbed of its virility—and in all the cases 
in which he was concerned he carefully steered away from the 
rocks of disaster. His notable work in this field brought honour 
and credit to the University. 

Before passing to a brief review of his life at Ottawa, one 
or two further references may be made concerning his relation- 
ship with Queen’s. In 1911 he had been honored by his Alma 
Mater with the degree of Doctor of Laws, and by the King in 
this his coronation year by being created a Companion of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. From 1909 until his 
death he served the University as a Trustee whose advice was 
always heard with much respect and undoubted advantage to 
the Institution. Among his last and by no means least services 
was his work upon a special committee which resulted in the 
appointment of Dr. Fyfe as Principal. No more appropriate 
summary of Dr. Shortt’s life at Queen’s nor expression of his 
devotion to his loved Alma Mater could be offered than the 
graceful words uttered by Dr. McNeill, the Vice-Principal, 
when at the Spring Convocation he accepted for the University 
a portrait given by some friends of their old professor and 
presented on their behalf by Dr. Skelton: 


“Adam Shortt, scholar and thinker and moulder of 
youth, wrought here a lasting work. He loved learning 
and caused others to love it. Very fittingly his portrait 
will hang in the Douglas Library near the books he 
helped to gather, beside the prints that bear his name, 
within the scholar’s work-shop, where he always longed 
to be.” 

On September 1, 1908, Adam Shortt was named the 


Chairman of the new Civil Service Commission, created by Act 
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of the federal parliament, and which was intended to work a 
revolution by removing the Civil Service from politics. With 
a single colleague, Mr. M. G. Larochelle, he entered on his 
duties immediately. He came to Ottawa filled with the high 
purpose of moulding the service into a career for those who 
should join its ranks, and looked to an ever increasing quota of 
university graduates. He talked of the Indian service as an 
ideal, and of the eagerness with which Oxford and Cambridge 
men, for example, felt honoured in competing under the Brit- 
ish system of civil service examinations. He visualized the 
days when many of our young Canadians, in their laudable 
anxiety to serve the state, would seek employment by becoming 
part of the permanent governing body of the country, for such 
is the civil service since parties and administrations come and 
go. He should have known that in Canada at least this was 
quite impossible. But he had by nature a certain Scottish 
stubborness that never knew defeat, and with characteristic 
courage he set out to administer an almost impossible piece of 
legislation. He was in a measure successful, and he did effect 
reforms, but to him the cost was great. On the one hand he 
was beset by the civil servants themselves, and, on the other, 
bedevilled by the politicians of both parties, who, although they 
had contended in Parliament, with tongue in cheek, for the 
abolition of patronage and for appointment by merit, yet 
flocked from every angle to the new Commissioners to show 
that, in the case of their particular friends at least, the statute 
couldn’t and shouldn’t apply. The days went into months and 
the months were swallowed up in years, and always the inces- 
sant grind and the wearing and futile routine of an almost 
hopeless task went on. It would be untrue to say that the Com- 
missioners accomplished little for in some respects their efforts 
were worthy and fruitful. When, however, the war came and 
cooks and shop-girls wholly devoid of intellectual training were 
found dealing with war files, for example, and unable to dis- 
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tinguish one from the other, one wondered if Adam Shortt 
should not have stayed at Queen’s. One goal at least he 
reached, whether he knew it or not, for he became in civil ser- 
vice circles the best hated man in Ottawa, which in his case at 
least his many friends considered a worthy distinction. But 
it must be remembered that ever since the days of Socrates, 
and doubtless long before them, there has always been someone 
who had to fall in a lost though worthy cause or become a 
living sacrifice before human ignorance, and human prejudice, 
and human hatefulness. 

The year he came to Ottawa there appeared the first 
edition of Documents relating to the Constitutional History of 
Canada, 1759-1791, selected and edited by Dr. Shortt and Dr. 
Doughty. A second and enlarged edition containing docu- 
ments discovered subsequently appeared ten years later. This 
work will continue to remain a most valuable source book for 
Canadian historians. In 1913 appeared Canada and its 
Provinces, a composite history in 23 volumes, and written by 
many authors. Dr. Shortt acted as one of the principal editors 
of this work and wrote a number of the articles which carry 
the authority of his scholarship. 

During the later war period, the work of the Civil Service 
Commission had ceased to be entirely congenial to Dr. Shortt. 
He was obliged to resist the pressure of supporters of the 
administration who insisted on the exercise of greater control 
over patronage; the War Measures Act of 1914 gave the 
government authority in certain cases to disregard the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Act. 

Sir Robert Borden, the Prime Minister, who had high 
regard for Dr. Shortt’s knowledge and ability, and who was 
then and continued to the end his faithful friend, had for some 
time contemplated the creation of The Historical Documents 
Publication Board. This was done in October, 1917; Dr. 
Shortt was appointed to the new Board and retired from the 
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Civil Service Commission, which was now enlarged to three 
members. Reference was made in the Order-in-Council 
creating the Board to the Constitutional Documents already 
issued as Archives Publications and to the desirability of pub- 
lishing “selected documents, with notes, relating to the 
constitutional history of Canada and the foundation and devel- 
opment of the chief industries of the country, of Canada’s 
domestic and foreign trade, of her various methods of trans- 
portation, of her finance, exchange and currency, and of her 
military and naval defence; and that, for this purpose, a 
special Board should be established consisting of persons 
especially skilled in history and political economy.” The 
Order-in-Council also named the members of the Board and 
Dr. Shortt was appointed Chairman with a fixed salary for 
which Parliamentary provision had already been made. Hence- 
forth his office was in the Public Archives and here, surrounded 
by the historical treasures of the Public Records, as well as by 
his own collections which he continued to enlarge, he quietly 
and faithfully carried on his work to the end. In April, 1930, 
the Royal Society of Canada awarded him the J. B. Tyrell 
gold medal for his meritorious work in Canadian History. 
Enlarging upon his earlier studies in the field of Banking, Dr. 
Shortt edited in 1926 two significant volumes relating to 
Canadian Currency, Exchange and Finance during the French 
period, and issued as publications of the Canadian Archives. 

Even the briefest account of the life and work of Dr. 
Shortt would be incomplete unless some reference were made 
to what he held to be a very important collection of documents 
and correspondence recently obtained by him for the Canadian 
Archives, and known as the Baring papers. Baring Brothers, 
of London, is an old banking house of international repute, now 
in existence for nearly one hundred and fifty years. During 
the nineteenth century this firm had been the financial agents 
in London of the Government of the United States, as well as 
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of several of the States, and of the Government of Canada and 
of several of its Provinces, and of various Cities, Corporations 
and undertakings in both countries. In an article on the 
subject appearing in the Autumn number of QUEEN’S QUAR- 
TERLY, 1930, Dr. George E. Shortt has stated that “the corre- 
spondence of the Barings affords a full and complete history 
of the financing of the Grand Trunk Railway.” ‘The most 
distinguished of Professor Adam Shortt’s former students, 
Mr. E. R. Peacock, is now a senior partner in the firm of 
Baring Brothers and has been the first and only Canadian to 
serve as a Director of the Bank of England. Through this 
relationship the Baring papers were opened to Dr. Shortt’s 
inspection and research and eventually through him presented 
to the Archives. Dr. Shortt had hoped to show the signific- 
ance of this acquisition in the interpretation, not only of our 
own economic history and progress, but of that of the United 
States as well. 

Apart from the duties of his office, the preparation of 
pamphlets, magazine articles, and addresses filled the busy 
hours of leisure. The very intensity of his nature and his 
devotion to work, extending “far into the night,” undoubtedly 
shortened his life. He could never rest content without pur- 
suing every view to its logical conclusion, and his knowledge 
was remarkably varied and accurate. 

The writer remembers an occasion when a well-known 
Ottawa scientist, now also no longer living, a most genial and 
interesting personality, ventured into a disquisition upon the 
Mendelian law. Dr. Shortt listened with growing impatience 
when, to the complete surprise of those present, he proceeded 
to unfold interpretations of Mendel’s work and to indicate 
conclusions so wholly new to his scientific friend as to leave 
him almost gasping with astonishment. 

In 1925 Dr. Shortt was named a member of the Prepara- 
tory Committee for the World Economic Conference at 
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Geneva and also a member of that conference. In December, 
1927, the Council of the League of Nations approved the 
appointment of the members of the Consultative Economic 
Committee which had been formed by the League Assembly 
in the preceding September. Dr. Shortt was named as the sole 
representative from Canada on this Consultative Committee 
and attended its meetings in Geneva regularly till the time of 
his death. His visits there did not extend over a sufficient 
period of time to warrant any very marked opinions. But 
while he would admit a merit in the meeting of national figures 
and in the exchange of views around a common table, yet he 
saw Clearly that the League and its Council had undertaken a 
most difficult task. ‘The old diplomacy was as much alive as 
ever. Few wanted to follow any direct path to any direct 
conclusion. Scarcely any but suspected that his next-hand 
neighbour would endeavour to gain his ends by following the 
most devious pathway. In some respects he was inclined to 
regard the whole establishment with a mild cynicism born of 
a realization of the faults and follies of mankind. Slowly, very 
slowly, he thought, must the League move, confronted with 
problems arising from age-old hatreds and from the jealousies 
of civilizations and of nations extending over thousands of 
years. 

In the lives of those who knew Adam Shortt best, and who 
still remain, his passing leaves a place impossible to fill. To 
all whose minds have been made better by his presence, and to 
whom he has left a rich inheritance, both by precept and by 
example, it may be truly said that he came not only that they 
might have life, but that they might have it more abundantly. 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIP SYSTEM 
AN EneusH Point or VIEW 


By Lesiiz BisHor 





FLE salient characteristics of the Cecil Rhodes Trust are 

too familiar to need re-statement. It may be interesting, 
however, to deal with a few aspects of the organization which 
are commonly ignored and to state a few conclusions to which 
I have come, after seeing it at work on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. I shall try chiefly to criticize it from the English point of 
view and to deal with what happens to the Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford and not what happens to him afterwards. Neither 
the first nor the second seems to me to have been very ade- 
quately discussed on this side. 

The most striking difference between the Rhodes student 
and the ordinary student at Oxford consists in their disparate 
age. Whereas most Englishmen enter the University at the 
age of 19 or thereabouts, the average age of Rhodes Scholars 
who come to Oxford is 22. 

The Rhodes Scholar finds himself, with perhaps two or 
three others, whom he has probably met only on the 
voyage or not met at all, in a community of younger men, 
whose ways and traditions are comparatively strange to him, 
who use a different idiom and have a different sense of 
humour. He is several thousand miles from his home. He 
has generally small prospect of seeing his friends and no 
prospect of rejoining his family for at least two years. He is 
subject to the vagaries of a climate which, unless he come from 
New Zealand, must seem to him unaccountably peculiar. The 
English student is never unfriendly to him. Most of the Rhodes 
Scholars whom I knew were popular men. One of them was 
my greatest friend and I have never heard of a case where a 
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Rhodes man was definitely unpopular. They are notoriously 
good “mixers” and Oxford has a large and a cosmopolitan 
heart. | 

But circumstances conspire to make the Rhodes man fight 
shy at first of his English fellows and his English fellows fight 
shy of him. The fusion takes time. The Rhodes man tends 
to be retiring for the first term or two and to have little interest 
apart from his work. 

To some this may appear a good thing, conducive to hard 
study. But I think it one of the supreme disadvantages of the 
system. Hard study is undoubtedly one of the purposes of 
the scheme but it is not to my mind the only or even the most 
important purpose of it. It may be doubted even whether 
unhappiness does not detract as much from their work as 
leisure adds to it. And there is no doubt that for his first few 
terms the Rhodes Scholar is unhappy and often miserably 
lonely. There have even been one or two cases of nervous 
breakdown. The Rhodes man himself would scorn to admit 
this but his intimate correspondents in Canada or America 
would, I think, bear me out. 

It once fell to my lot to read over, for a publisher, some 
letters of a Rhodes Scholar who had died, with a view to their 
publication. The style, the passionate and imaginative appreci- 
ation of Oxford’s age-long beauty showed how well he had 
assimilated what was best in her culture, but throughout the 
first letters there was an unmistakable vein of sadness, all the 
more real for being little emphasized. 

It may have been partly a consciousness of this loneliness 
that prompted the Trustees to build the recently completed 
Rhodes House. From its pillared dome and relief of a Tudor 
vessel under sail, to its entrance hall floored in marble and 
centred on a sun of gold, it is one of the outstanding features 
both of mediaeval and of modern Oxford. But I doubt very 
much whether Rhodes himself would have approved of it. To 
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my mind it is desirable that Rhodes Scholars should have some 
oasis and common meeting-place. But many English people 
feel that Rhodes would have deplored it, as the beginning of a 
tendency towards segregation—towards making them into a 
body within the body of the University itself, a separate cor- 
poration as distinct from the colleges to which individually they 
belong and into whose life he intended them to be completely 
absorbed, giving and gaining many things thereby. 

Whether or not the existence of Rhodes House will lead 
in the future to a more complete segregation is an open ques- 
tion. The size of the building, for instance, is illusory and the 
authorities have insisted on its distinction from a college in 
several important ways, (e.g. it is not residential). There are 
few facilities for Rhodes Scholars to use it as a social centre. 
There is a library for their use but a large part of the building 
is taken up by the offices of the Trust and by the residence of 
Sir Francis and Lady Wylie, whose kindness and admirable 
personal interest has more than anything helped many a gen- 
eration of Rhodes Scholars to feel at home.* 

Frederick J. Siebert (Nevada and New York), who pub- 
lished the first criticism of the system that was written by a 
Rhodes Scholar (George, Wimple and I. Blackwell, 
1929), invited me to visit with him several American 
universities. in! order ‘that. 1, might.) find?) out @for 
myself the difference in atmosphere between these and the 
English universities. It was then for the first time that I 
realized how remarkable that difference is. Not only the 
corporate life of the college, but the college and athletic organ- 
ization and, far more important, the educational principle itself 
is dissimilar. 'The contrast would not be so severe if the 
Rhodes Scholarships were granted for one of our industrial | 
universities, such as Manchester or even, perhaps, for Cam- 
bridge. But the Oxford genre is as unlike that of most over- 


*Sir Francis Wylie has now retired and been succeeded by Dr. C. K. Allen. 
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seas universities, as one school of thought can be unlike another. 
From this clash of principle the most interesting, as well as the 
most valuable fruits of the system, may be thought to spring. 

For Oxford the standard of values is, has been and will 
be qualitative rather than quantitative. Scholarships to 
Oxford are awarded far less on knowledge than on thought, 
far more on promise than on achievement. At best brilliance, 
and at worst anarchic cleverness are the things which Oxford 
admires. She is apt to place lightness of touch and versatility 
of imagination higher than profound learning. 

An Englishman is elected to a Scholarship in one subject 
only. A man is elected to a Rhodes Scholarship by reason of 
general excellence in a multiplicity of subjects. His athletic 
prowess is not taken into consideration in the first case; in a 
Rhodes award it is allowed due weight. The English Public 
School produces men who have a thorough grounding in one 
branch of education—the Classical, the Scientific or that of 
History and Modern languages. Subjects which I may describe 
as utilitarian are deliberately avoided—the purpose of English 
education being to fit a man for life as a whole rather than 
to adapt him to any particular branch of it. The result is that 
not only are the subjects which the Rhodes man has studied 
very different from those which the Englishman has studied 
but the former has a far wider field of knowledge and the latter 
a far deeper acquaintance with a particular branch of it. 

The average Rhodes Scholar, both from reasons of age 
and of opportunity, has more experience of life itself than his 
English counterpart, when he comes to Oxford. It is next to 
impossible for the Public School man to secure salaried, still 
less responsible employment during vacation. There are more 
facilities in Canada and the United States for employment of 
young men than in England and less reluctance to employ them. 
To give only one instance: a Rhodes Scholar of my own college, 
besides having taken an excellent colonial degree had also 
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experienced such diverse activities as to have hawked ice-cream, 
navigated a steamship and controlled completely a large paper 
factory. The benefits which the English student derives from 
contact with such men are incalculable. 

Despite this and despite the fact that the Rhodes man is 
almost invariably a graduate, while his fellow-students are 
almost invariably not, he is virtually in the same position as the 
Kinglish undergraduate. Although he is referred to as a 
“Scholar” and although his scholarship is financially much 
greater than scholarships granted to Englishmen, he is treated 
not as a Scholar but as a Commoner. The English graduate 
need not reside in college, whereas the overseas graduate must 
live in college for one and sometimes for two years. 

The difference is largely formal. ‘The Scholar wears the 
long gown, dines at a separate table and has certain ceremonial 
duties such as that of saying Grace in Hall, when the High 
Fable is dining. But he has one important advantage over the 
Commoner. He is given preference in the choice of rooms— 
and the rooms in an Oxford college range from attics up three 
flights of stairs to oak-paneled chambers where Prince Rupert 
or Charles I took their ease in days of yore. If a man is so 
unfortunate as to be assigned to a noisy room near one of the 
great traffic thoroughfares such as the High Street or St. 
Giles, he finds concentration difficult. Such rooms often fall 
to the lot of Rhodes men. 

The Rhodes Scholar has thus a somewhat ambiguous status, 
being neither a Scholar nor a Commoner. He is associated 
with the Commoners, whereas his intellectual equipment may 
be equal to or superior to that of the Scholars. This 
ambiguity of status has one advantage, however. There exists 
in some colleges a certain ill-feeling between Commoners and 
Scholars but the Rhodes man is not subject to these prejudices 
and is able to mingle freely with both sets and partake of the 
best of both worlds. 
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The Englishman has also one term’s start of the overseas 
scholar. ‘The Honours School course, which the Rhodes 
man is expected to read, as distinct from the Pass 
School which an ordinary Commoner may take, consists 
of two parts. There is, for instance in History or in Law, 
the First Public Examination, for which a candidate sits at the 
end of his second term and which, unless he is very stupid, he 
passes then. Secondly, there is the Final Examination in 
Honours, for which he may not sit until he has passed the 
preliminary examination or an equivalent to it. The English 
student may not write his Finals until the end of his third year. 
But the Rhodes Scholar, who is excused the preliminary in 
virtue of his previous degree, takes his Finals at the end of his 
second year. The Englishman, therefore, has two years and 
one term (the last term of his first year) and the Rhodes man 
only two years in which to do his reading. 


The Rhodes grant is for three years and as most of its 
beneficiaries take the Honours course in two years, a third 
year remains in which they may read for some further course 
and obtain a Bachelorate of Letters or a similar post-graduate 
degree. ‘There has been of late, however, a growing inclination 
on their part to resign the third year’s emoluments. ‘The new 
regulation—to permit them to spend this third vear at any 
approved university outside their own country—was introduced 
owing to this tendency. But the reasons for this attitude on 
the part of Rhodes Scholars were financial. 


This brings me to a very real criticism. The grant is one 
of four hundred pounds per annum and further grants are 
occasionally made but the average Rhodes man must support 
himself for the whole year, both during term and in vacation 
on this amount. 


The cost of living in England is low compared to that of 
the countries whence most Rhodes Scholars derive. But the 
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cost of living in Oxford is greater than that of living in almost 
any other English town, including London. Innumerable club 
subscriptions, which can hardly be avoided, expensive tailoring 
and unusually costly food, as well as the tradition of largesse 
which has unfortunately come to be associated with our oldest 
university make a severe drain on the student’s pocket. It is 
possible to spend anything from £200 to £800 during the 
year of three terms in Oxford itself, and I could quote in- 
stances of undergraduates who spent both these sums. But the 
average Oxford man spends between £250 and £300 during 
the three terms, exclusive of what he may spend in vacations. 


When one remembers that the term lasts only eight 
weeks and that the three terms make up less than half the year, 
that most Rhodes men have no private means and a natural 
desire to see something of the continent, while they have the 
opportunity, it will be readily seen that their resources are . 
inadequate. 


Lady Frances Ryder’s scheme of ‘farming out’ Rhodes 
men into private homes during vacations has been evolved to 
counteract this. At my own home we had the honour of enter- 
taining several Rhodes men in this way, but I can imagine they 
would find the well-meaning but interfering charity of an 
Hnglish home sometimes a restriction both on their studies and 
on their liberty. 


I hope that the administrators of the fund may soon find 
it possible to increase the grant by at least £50 per annum. 
Why, too, should the scholarship be confined to Oxford and 
not extended to other universities? I have the greatest ad- 
miration for my own university but it would take a bold man 
to deny that her facilities and her personnel are not in all sub- 
jects and in all ways superior to those of other English univer- 
sities. We have nothing, I think, to compare with that 
brilliant circle of scientific teachers who are centred round 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, nor anything, in political educa- 
tion, that is comparable to the London School of Economics. 
I should also like to see a parallel group of scholarships 
founded for the benefit of English students in Canadian and 
American universities. In some ways it might be desirable 
to extend to Rhodes men the Commoner’s privilege of being 
married, by reason of their age. 


But the verdict of anyone who has observed the present 
system must be one of general approval. Dr. H. A. James, 
who still presides over St. John’s College, once said to 
me: “TI have nothing for our Rhodes Scholars but praise. 
They are popular, loyal workers and modest and they rise to 
the highest positions in the Schools, on the river and on the 
field.” | 

Looking back, I recollect among my own contemporaries 
several overseas men who won their Blue, a Canadian Secre- 
tary of the Union, an American President of the O. U. D. S. 
Considering their small numbers and many difficulties, their 
record is quite remarkable. I should say, at an approximate 
calculation, that whereas only one in five of the English 
Scholars gain a First Class in the Honour Schools, one in 
three or in four of the Rhodes men take a first class. 


The Rhodes system has perhaps done more for interna- 
tional understanding than any other organization in the world 
to-day. The Rhodes organization, like the Dominion of 
Canada, has furnished a half-way house where English and 
American may meet on terms of friendship and equality. 
Co-operation between the United States and the Empire would 
perhaps be the best of all possible bases for peace; the 
Rhodes system has paved the way for such co-operation to a 
unique degree and attacked at their roots the sinister prejudices 
of ignorance, which obstruct it. Nations are apt to misunder- 
stand each other by interpreting each other’s actions through 
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logic and at a distance. No one is more incomprehensible at a 
distance than the American, unless it be the Englishman. The 
Rhodes system has ensured the growth of a deeper sympathy 
founded on instinctive sense rather than analysis. Its fruits 
may not become apparent for some years but there is no doubt 
that the future will marvel at them. It has been rich in English, 
Canadian and American friendships. The Rhodes Scholars 
have brought new hope and essential vigour to a culture which, 
as a French critic has said, ‘“‘is almost too civilized to survive.” 


GARDEN SANCTUARY 


By Grorck HERBERT CLARKE 


——oe 


When for peace and pardon 
My soul burns, | 
I go to the garden... 
The friendly ferns 
Wave gently; 
The thrush sings 
Innocently 
His lovely things; 
Overhead are arches 
Of maple and ash, 
Laburnums and larches; 
A soft splash 
In the pool by the willow, 
And the bullfrog leaves 
A tiny billow; 
The spider weaves 
Her perilous dwelling 
With slow pangs; 
Swaying and swelling 
The dragonfly hangs; 
Daffadowndilly 
No longer blows, 
But tiger-lily 
And brier-rose 
Lean to each other. . . 
The bonfire makes 
A. lazy smother; 
Toll the bee takes 
From the honeysuckle; 
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The chickadees sound 
Their chirp and chuckle; 

On the grassy ground 
Light flickers and dapples 

While the sunbeams play 
Through the orchard apples, 

And the meadow hay, 
And the drowsy daisies, 

And the bordering stocks, 
And the tangled mazes 

Of hollyhocks. . . 


O holy the hour! 
I thrill in the thrush, 
I pulse in the flower, 
In the deep pool’s hush 
I wait and wonder... 
God giveth increase: 
On His green earth under 
Are pardon and peace. 


POLITICAL CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


By Joun A. STEVENSON 


—————___ 


OLITICAL party funds are as old as political parties 
themselves and, while they have always been enveloped in 

an atmosphere of mystery, at intervals the searchlight is turned 
upon them. There is much material available about the story 
of party funds in British politics in the eighteenth century; 
one of the great source-books for it is the two volumes study 
of The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III 
by Mr. L. B. Namier, an erudite political scholar. It was in 
that epoch the normal practice for the Government to spend 
on elections part of the public funds which had been ear-marked 
as “Secret Service’ money. Mr. Namier, giving specific cita- 
tions from the accounts of the Duke of Newcastle, alleges that 
the net expenditure of secret service money by the Govern- 
ment of the day for the general election of 1754 was £30,000; 
that in 1774 it was about £50,000; and in 1780 approximately 
the same amount; he also states that there is no evidence of 
any money being spent by the Treasury in the election of 1761. 
The following are some of the entries in Newcastle’s accounts 


for the year 1754:— 


NMarch 21st "Mr. Dodd for Reading 7.072 2 £300 
25th Mr. Medlicott for Milborne Post .......... 500 

26th Mr. Talbot’s election at Ilchester .......... 800 

28th Mr. Bayntum Rolt for Chippenham .... 800 

20 ae ray onge.t or) ELonitoni, «ies alls ee, oe 500 

April Ist Mr. Cleveland for Barnstaple ................ 1000 
Mis Eo Geshe for Perth Burghs . 7.7). 300 


At that time what were known as the “pocket boroughs” 
were a marketable commodity for which their owners and par- 
liamentary aspirants bargained closely. At the election of 
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1761 the current market price of a safe, closed borough was 
£2000 and we find Newcastle on Feb. 3, 1761, writing to Lord 
Hardwicke that he had found a place for his son-in-law, Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, and adding “But the expense will be very 
‘“oreat—the same as the Duke of Newcastle has mentioned 
“upon other occasions, viz., £2000, and the Duke of Newcastle 
“is sorry to observe that there are few or no places where it 
“will be less.” The Government also encouraged merchants 
and financiers to undertake constituencies which were too 
expensive for the ordinary run of candidates, and used con- 
tracts to recoup them for their election expenditures. Mr. 
Namier quotes Chauncy ‘Townsend, M.P., who had started life 
as a linen draper, but subsequently blossomed into a general 
merchant and victualling contractor, as enumerating in a letter 
dated June 26th, 1754, the services he had rendered to the 
Government in elections at a cost to himself of £5000, and 
indicating the reward which he expected: “Money support I 
“always declined when hinted—half Gibraltar was my object,” 
meaning thereby half the contracts for supplies for the garrison 
of Gibraltar. ‘The rich purses of East Indian Nabobs and 
West Indian planters were freely tapped by the party man- 
agers. On March 3, 1761, Horace Walpole wrote thus to 
his friend, Sir Horace Mann:— : 
“Parliament... now engrosses all conversation and 
“all purses; for the expense is incredible. West Indians, 
“conquerors, nabobs and admirals attack every bor- 


“rough; there are no fewer than nine candidates at 
“Andover.” 


The really expensive contests were in the counties, where 
£2000 did not go far. It is credibly stated that one of William 
Wilberforce’s elections in Yorkshire cost £100,000, and the 
detailed accounts of the sums spent in the Oxfordshire election 
of 1754 show that the Tories spent £20,068-1-2, while the Whig 
expenditure was probably not less. The City of Bristol, which 
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Edmund Burke long represented, was an expensive seat to 
contest, and according to Dean Tucker, £60,000 were spent 
on its elections in 1754 and 1755. In these days votes were 
brazenly bought and paid for in cash, and nobody made any 
pother about it. It was the younger Pitt who made the first 
effort to purify elections, but little success in this direction was 
attained until the next century was well advanced. The Re- 
form Bill of 1832 abolished the pocket boroughs and this par- 
ticular source of corruption disappeared. But even the 
extended franchise conceded by the Reform Bill was very 
limited in character and as long as this condition existed there 
was no particular need for a central party organization. 
Leaders like Palmerston and Disraeli employed trusted agents 
who helped them with the general strategy of campaigns, but 
there was no recognized party headquarters except political 
clubs like Brooks’, and candidates were largely left to their own 
devices in the financing and conduct of their campaigns. Con- 
sequently, when the British Parliament decided to deal with 
the problem of election expenses in 1854, the act which it 
passed, while it imposed heavy penalties for certain forms of 
corruption then prevalent, dealt only with the expenses of the 
individual candidate by fastening upon them a quite generous 
limit. 

It was left to the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and his 


ally, Mr. Schnadhorst, to devise a coherent organization for a 


British political party and, after.the National Liberal Federa- 
tion had been established, the Conservatives were compelled to 
follow suit with a similar organization. Since then repeated 
extensions of the franchise have made necessary elaborate party 
organizations covering the whole country, while generous 
campaign funds have been necessary to maintain them and 
make them operate effectively at election times. These cam- 
paign funds in the case of the Conservative and Liberal parties 
have been largely subscribed by rich men, and they have 
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claimed as their recompense not contracts or tariff favours but 
titles of honour. The allegation has been made that in the 
offices of party whips there has existed a regular honours tariff, 
so many thousand pounds for a peerage and so much less for 
a baronetcy. The charge was freely made that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s famous fund was raised largely on this basis. The 
Labour party, on the other hand, must be content with the 
comparatively small fund created from the contributions of the 
trades unions who make a levy upon their members for this 
purpose, dissentients from the Socialist policy being allowed 
to evade it. The British election law has not yet taken cog- 
nizance of the existence of central campaign funds, but by the 
amendments which were passed at the time of the last extension 
of the franchise after the war, effective control of the expendi- 
ture of individual candidates was enforced. A limit of five- 
pence in urban divisions and sixpence in rural divisions per 
registered elector was fixed as the amount which a candidate 
may spend. Returns of each candidate’s accounts with con- 
tributions and expenditure must be forwarded to the Chief 
Electoral Officer who presents to Parliament a report covering 
the expenses of all candidates. There is also a complete prohi- 
bition of any expenditure in a constituency except by the 
candidate or his official agent; prosecutions for violation of 
this provision have taken place in recent years. The evidence 
available indicates that the British election law is well observed, 
but its weakness lies in its failure to take any account of the 
central party funds and to deal with expenditures for political 
purposes made by outside organizations such as the Primrose 
League. The idea that full publication of central campaign 
funds should be enforced by law has been gaining support and 
the Labour party can be relied upon to press for such a reform. 

To-day in Canada this ancient problem of campaign funds 
has been brought into high relief by the disclosures made at 
the sessions of the Parliamentary Committee which investi- 
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gated the activities of the now celebrated Beauharnois Corpora- 
tion. ‘These revealed that the officers of this corporation, 
presumably in return for favours, either past or prospective, 
made contributions amounting to at least $700,000 to the 
campaign funds of the Liberal party, and smaller contributions 
alleged to be intended for the Conservative war-chest. There 
is no novelty in these actions, for only people blessed with a 
childlike mnocence about the workings of our political system 
were unaware that the campaigns of both our historic parties 
have always been financed by similar contributions from indi- 
viduals and corporations, but the spectacular amount of the 
Beauharnois contributions made a special impress upon the 
public mind. At a time when acute economic depression was 
confronting a large element of the population with baffling 
financial problems, the idea that a corporation had been dis- 
bursing such huge sums of money for its own ends, to win the 
favour of politicians, who were supposed to be guardians of the 
public interests, evoked a storm of critical indignation which 
has not yet died down. 

Yet there‘was nothing illegal in the action of the Beauhar- 
nois Corporation. There is no ban or restriction upon contri- 
butions to party funds. At the instigation of Mr. Woodsworth, 
the leader of the Labour group at Ottawa, the Election Act 
was amended during the session of 1929 by the deliberate 
elimination of a provision which had made it unlawful for 
incorporated bodies to contribute to party funds. Mr. 
Woodsworth’s purpose was to secure freedom for trades unions 
to finance the elections of Labour candidates, but his amend- 
ment also opened the door to the contributions of other cor- 
porate bodies. The consequence is that at present the party 
managers are perfectly free to secure contributions wherever 
they can garner them, and there is no effective check upon the 
methods of expending the sums which are collected. 

By the Canadian election law the candidate is limited to 
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a personal expenditure of $500 and he or she must nominate 
some person as an election agent for making all expenditures; 
no limitation is placed upon the amount which the agent may 
expend. Within sixty days after the date of the election, the 
agent must file with the returning officer a return of all receipts 
and expenditures over $10, including the personal expenses of 
the candidate. Failure to make this return within the pre- 
scribed time in an offence and operates to bar a member 
from taking his seat in Parliament. If he does sit without the 
return being filed, he is liable to a penalty of $500 per day that 
he sits, payable to anyone who chooses to sue him. Within ten 
days after the return of the expenses, the returning officer is 
required to publish, at the expense of the candidate, in a paper 
circulating in the constituency, a summary of the accounts. 
Thereafter, he must hold the accounts for six months and allow 
any elector to examine them on payment of a nominal fee, but 
no other publicity is provided for. In many cases the state- 
ments submitted are honest and correct accounts, but in others, 
when the expenditure has: been exceedingly heavy, there are 
deliberate evasions and suppressions which givé a completely 
inadequate picture of the expenditures of the candidates. Seats 
in Montreal are notoriously expensive to contest, and, when 
after the election of 1925, the Hon. H. M. Marler published a 
statement showing that his expenses in the campaign in the St. 
Lawrence-St. George Division had been, roughly, $42,000, his 
frankness was exceedingly disconcerting to some of his parlia- 
mentary colleagues in the representation of Montreal, who had 
previously filed statements showing expenses of a few thousand 
dollars. Kixpenses in our parliamentary elections vary enor- 
mously; U. I. A. candidates in the West can get elected with 
an expenditure of less than a thousand dollars; and candidates 
in seats which are recognized as strongholds of one or other 
of the major parties can achieve victory at an expense of less 
than five thousand dollars. But, on the other hand, urban seats 
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and some rural constituencies where the fight is always close. 
or where there is a corrupt tradition, invariably require an 
expenditure of at least $20,000. 

Parties naturally have a preference for candidates who 
are in a position to provide their own expenses, but rich men 
are not always popular candidates, and an attractive nominee 
who has not a deep purse has, of necessity, to be financed by 
the party organization. In some cases there is available locally 
what is known in American political parlance as a “party fat 
cat’? who will provide the necessary funds, and there are well- 
known cases of such “fat cats” who, with a beneficent imparti- 
ality, have financed both Liberal and Conservative candidates, 
either in the same riding, or in adjacent seats! But if no local 
‘fat cat” is in sight, then the necessary funds have to be pro- 
vided by the central party organization, which raises them by 
the methods revealed nearly sixty years ago by the Pacific 
Scandal, and exposed once more this summer by the frank 
confessions of Mr. R. O. Sweezey. 

At present it is the Liberal party which is bearing the 
brunt of popular indignation and suspicion about campaign 
funds; the Conservatives are in a position to affect a pose of 
complacent virtue, which many people suspect is without 
adequate justification. At any rate, whatever may have been 
the source and size of party contributions in the last campaign, 
the impression prevails that neither of our two historic parties 
is In a position to throw stones at the other. Inevitably the 
revelations of the affaire Beauharnois have not merely aroused 
public interest in the problem of party funds but have gen- 
erated a demand for reformative measures which will curb the 
admitted evils of the present system. 

Various proposals have been advanced by the apostles of 
better and purer politics. In some quarters the suggestion has 
been made that the greater part of the burden of expenditure 
incurred in election campaigns should be borne by the state. 
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Already public provision is made for the rent of polling places, 
the salaries of election officials, the printing of ballots and other 
expenditures of a similar character. It is urged that if this 
provision were extended to cover other legitimate expenditures 
by appropriations to all the recognized parties on a pro rata 
basis, the need for collecting campaign funds would vanish 
-and they could be made illegal. President Roosevelt advocated 
such a plan for the United States in a message sent to the 
Sixtieth Congress in December, 1907, and in 1909 the state 
of Colorado actually passed legislation providing that the state 
should pay 25 cents for each vote cast at the preceding contest 
for the Governorship. ‘The money is distributed to the state 
party chairmen in proportion to the votes cast by each party, 
and one half of it must be handed over to the county chairmen 
in proportion to the number of votes cast in each county. Other 
campaign contributions are prohibited except from actual can- 
didates who however may not give sums in excess of 25% of 
their first year’s salary, Several objections, however, at once 
present themselves to such a scheme of public subsidies for 
party organizations. Institutions, which are too generously 
endowed, have a notorious tendency to develop dry rot and to 
fall short of fulfilling their original purpose, and while it is 
possible that, even if parties were guaranteed support from 
state funds, their keen rivalry would prevent their deteriora- 
tion, still no assurance of this can be given. There are times 
when the disbandment of a political party, which has outlived 
its usefulness, might be of a great profit to a country, but, if 
at such a juncture it had the assured prospect of a substantial 
subsidy, it might live indefinitely in a condition of futility, 
preserving its organization and a numerous body of adherents 
in order to consume the public appropriation allocated for its 
campaign work. Similarly, the difficulty of starting a new 
party, which could not lay claim to any state subsidy, would 
be intensified. 
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There is a certain advantage in the necessity which forces 
parties to apply for campaign contributions, as it should have 
the result of keeping the parties closer in interest to the voters. 
It can be fairly argued that politics in Alberta are conducted 
on a more intelligent plane than in any other Canadian 
province and that the quality of its provincial governments and 
of its representation in the Federal Parliament has been well 
above the average. ‘The most intelligible reason for these 
results is that the leaders of the United Farmers’ organization 
somehow or other have managed to induce the voters to 
finance campaigns by small individual contributions; naturally 
they wanted to get value for the money which they gave and 
so they acquired the habit of taking a continuing interest in 
politics and scrutinizing vigilantly the performance of their 
elected members. It is altogether improbable that the problem 
of campaign funds would ever cause any trouble if party con- 
tributions were made habitually by a large number of persons 
each regularly giving a small sum. If, in addition, all the 
contributors were actuated by public-spirited purposes and 
did not try to secure corrupt favours or privileges in return 
for their contributions, the system would be unassailable. Even 
at present, it is probable that the greater number of the 
minor contributors to campaign funds, persons who give sums 
ranging from $100 to $500, are quite disinterested in their 
motives and imbued only with keen party zeal. It is, unfor- 
tunately, the donors of the large sums who are rarely disinter- 
ested, but under a system of small contributions from a large 
number of people, it would be immaterial if a certain propor- 
tion of the contributors had some arriére pensée behind their 
gifts because the relatively small proportion of the total cam- 
paign fund represented by any individual subscription would 
make it absurd for the donor to assert the right to any sub- 
stantial favours. It is not that campaign contributions have 
themselves fallen into malodorous disrepute; what disquiets the 
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public is the secrecy involving the whole subject and the pre- 
valent belief that the generous sums contributed by corpora- 
tions and individuals are habitually repaid by special favours 
and privileges which are contrary to the public interest. 

The remedies, therefore, seem to lie not in state subsidies 
but in legislation which will restrict the amount which any 
- single individual or corporation can contribute and will impose 
heavy penalties upon its violation; accompanying it there 
should be provision for complete publicity about campaign 
funds at regular intervals. In the United States such publicity 
is now compulsory in the Federal sphere of politics; the treas- 
urers of the Republican and Democratic parties are compelled 
to make public at regular intervals a list of the contributors to 
their campaign funds and the amounts which they have con- 
tributed, and also a statement of how the sums collected are 
being expended. A thorough provision for publicity should 
require pre-election as well as post-election reports. Against 
the former it is argued that contributors whose motives may be 
of the highest character will often be deterred from making 
contributions lest they be suspected of some ulterior purpose; 
on the other side it can be urged that pre-election publicity 
would prevent the collection and expenditure by any one party 
of enormous sums for the cajoling of the voters; the party 
which admitted that its coffers were being lavishly filled by 
rich supporters would be badly handicapped at an election 
against a rival, whose treasury was comparatively bare. An 
honest revelation of the source of campaign funds would make 
it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for a victorious party 
to carry out corrupt bargains into which it may have entered 
for the purpose of alluring large campaign contributions. If, 
for example, a return of campaign funds should show that the 
textile interests of Canada had contributed a large sum to a 
party’s campaign fund, it would be difficult for that party, 
without incurring great loss of prestige and public confidence, 
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to confer after it was returned to power any special tariff 
favours upon these textile interests. 

The first effect of a restriction of contributions would be a 
considerable reduction of the aggregate sum available for 
campaign funds, and it is a debatable point whether this would 
have a deleterious influence upon our political life. In the 
light of the deplorable lack of real interest in political issues 
which prevails among a large section of the people of Canada, 
a large sum could be profitably spent in our political cam- 
paigns provided it was expended upon sound educational lines. 
But our campaign managers have too often adopted wasteful 
and ineffective methods of disseminating their propaganda. 
They have spent millions of dollars in circulating docu- 
ments and speeches in the form of cheap pamphlets 
which are so unattractive in appearance and so dry and 
prolix that the majority of their recipients promptly consign 
them to the wastepaper basket. Campaign textbooks at present 
are at the best dry and formal farragos of citations from party 
platforms and speeches spiced with abundant statistics, or at 
the worst a medley of charges and innuendoes useful only to 
arm convinced partisans with arguments and accusations which 
ean be bandied about during the campaign in order to divert 
the mind of the voter from real issues. If party literature were 
compiled with an eye to popular requirements and genuinely 
educational ends, it might be made extremely useful, for in a 
democracy few more profitable services can be rendered than 
by rousing people to political issues, giving them reliable 
information about personalities and policies and drawing them 
out from their own narrow interests to participation in the 
common life of the state. Even if restriction were placed upon 
the collection of campaign funds, it is improbable that suffi- 
cient funds for all legitimate purposes would in the long run 
be withheld. If a shortage was in prospect, the party managers 
would simply be forced to adopt the policy which all industries 
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dependent upon public support must follow under parallel 
circumstances, namely, so to convince the public of the value 
of the work which they are doing that ample support will be 
forthcoming. If they could not do this they would simply have 
to get along with less money and they would not deserve any 
more. 

If the substantial volume of public opinion which is now 
convinced of the necessity of reform in the matter of campaign 
funds and the conduct of elections will assert itself. there need 
be no difficulty about securing legislation which should put an 
effective curb upon the worst of the existing evils. Measures 
which have stood the test of experience in other countries could 
be profitably taken as models. Probably a necessary prelim- 
inary step is the formal legal recognition of the existence of 
political parties, which have long been fundamental institutions 
of modern democracies but are devoid of any legal status in 
British countries; they should be compelled to incorporate 
themselves with federal and provincial charters. ‘This accom- 
plished, the next step would be to bring under the control of 
law the official party agents who collect and distribute their 
funds. ‘They should be forced to present an accurate account 
of both their receipts and expenditures, certified by a reputable 
firm of chartered accountants, and after this report had been 
examined and checked over by the Chief Electoral Officer, it 
should be submitted to Parliament and given full publicity in 
the Press. Then the British law which imposes a per capita 
limit upon the candidate’s expenditure in each constituency 
might well be imitated, and it would do no harm if a limit were 
set to contributions, particularly from corporations. The 
accounts of the individual candidates should be submitted to a 
vigilant scrutiny by an independent auditor and presented by 
the Chief Electoral Officer to Parliament. Preventive measures 
might also well be taken to check the practice, not uncommon 
in Canada, by which contributors anxious to conceal their 
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tendresse for a party, contrive to make payment through some 
stool-pigeon, and it might be ordained that any contributor of 
a sum in excess of say $50 should be required to sign a declara- 
tion that it came from his own privy purse. Steps should be 
taken to strengthen the provision which requires all expendi- 
tures to be made through the candidate or his agent and a 
complete veto might be imposed upon the publication of 
political advertisements by private individuals or corporations, 
a practice which has grown up in recent years. 

At present the burden of the enforcement of the election 
law, such as it is, is placed upon the individual citizen who 
must pay $500 as security for costs before any inquiry into 
election irregularities can be started; this in itself is a deterrent 
and a handicap which should be removed. There is no reason 
for the responsibility for the enforcement of the laws not being 
laid upon the Chief Electoral Officer and his subordinates, the 
Returning Officers, who have lately been given the status of 
permanent officials, appointed and removable by the Chief 
Electoral Officer. They should be endowed with sufficient 
power to enforce the laws and should be required to make 
recommendations regarding the action that should be taken 
against offenders. Of supreme necessity, however, is the 
establishment of heavy penalties for violation of the law. 
But while legislative measures may check abuses, the real 
remedy lies with the voters themselves. Sir Joseph Flavelle 
lately testified that in his early days he formed the resolution 
to set apart a certain proportion of his income for the benefit 
of his party as well as for his church and he had kept it 
throughout his long life. It would be too much to expect every 
citizen to follow his example, but if every convinced partisan 
of the different parties would only take an intelligent and 
continuing interest in their fortunes and activities and support 
his interest with a small contribution before elections, the 
scandals which are revealed in connection with campaign funds 
would soon cease to trouble the national conscience. 


THE END OF BRITISH ISOLATION 
By GEorGE DE T. GLAZEBROOK 


ee 


OR nearly the whole course of the nineteenth century Great 
Britain remained apart from European alliances: from 
the end of the Napoleonic wars to the close of the century the 
only exception was at the time of the Crimean War, and this 
was for a temporary purpose. This isolation—“splendid isola- 
tion” as it came to be called—left her free from commitments 
to interfere in other people’s quarrels, and perhaps it appealed 
to some instinct of pride in her people. 


On the other hand, the reverse was also true: no other 
state was committed to support Great Britain in an hour of 
need. In the continent of Europe she still sought to maintain 
a balance of power and the neutralization of the Belgian coast, 
but in the late nineteenth century her most pressing problem 
was the preservation—and perhaps extension—of her great 
colonial possessions. America, India, Africa, the Near and the 
J’ar East were all widely touched with red. In all but the first 
of these the imperial cause was being increasingly pursued by 
other European powers; and as the area in question was limited 
there was inevitably rivalry. 


The danger, either to the balance of power or to the British 
colonial empire, came not so much from the rival aspirations 
of any one country as from an alliance of two or more powers, 
who might together endanger British interests. And before 
the end of the century alliances-had become increasingly im- 
portant in Europe. The Triple Alliance (1882) united Ger- 
many with Austria-Hungary and Italy, and the Dual Alliance 
(1894) brought together Russia and France. With the latter 
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British statesmen became alarmed and sought to buy friendship 
by colonial concessions.” 

During the South African War it became all too apparent 
that England was not only isolated diplomatically but lacked 
the goodwill of the other powers. Even some Englishmen found 


it hard not to sympathize with the struggles of their small 


opponent; Europeans did not try. France was still indignant 
over Fashoda and English sympathy with Dreyfus; Russia 
regarded the war as a further example of British greed; the 
Anglophobia which was general in Germany spread also to 
Austria-Hungary. Only in Italy was there a ray of light, for 
the son of the great Garibaldi offered to raise a contingent to 
aid the British forces.’ 


The pressure toward alliances of some kind was irresistible. 
The great powers were already divided into two groups, but 
there was no reason to suppose that either of these was un- 
breakable. Britain might, therefore, become attached in some 
way to the Triple or Dual Alliance, or form a new group. In 
the phase of British policy which is concerned with the making 
of alliances or ententes (i.e. from 1898 to 1907) there are 
almost unlimited threads, and to disentangle all these is not 
possible in a short space. But by omitting many important but 
relatively minor issues it is possible to see the main direction 
of foreign policy, which brought Great Britain into the diplo- 
matic position which she occupied in 1914. 

During these various negotiations certain constant factors 
affected British policy. ‘The immediate considerations were 
defence of the empire and of British world trade, and thus the 
negotiations had to do chiefly with colonial questions. Rivalry 
with Germany came more to the fore later. But, indeed, the 
distinction between general rivalry and competition over a 

1W. L. Langer, The Franco-Russian Alliance, 1890-1894, Cambridge, Mass., 
1929, pp. 407 et seq. 
2Cambridge History of British foreign policy, vol. III, Chap. 4. 
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particular colonial area is not great. On questions of foreign 
policy there was no important difference between the English 
political parties in the twentieth century. The influence of 
the Kings on foreign policy seems to have been slight, while 
that of the foreign secretaries and the foreign office was very 
considerable. Parliament, however, exercised a general con- © 
trol of foreign policy, and thus limited the range of secret 
diplomacy. Treaties of alliance were made difficult, and par- 
liament could be used as a reason (or excuse) for not binding 
the country. The ententes which were made were not alliances, 
but in practice it appeared that the effect might be much the 
same. ‘Thus, for example, the entente with France may be 
seen as a settlement of definite questions, or as a move towards 
an effective alliance for general purposes, or protection against 
Germany. 


In point of time the first British overture to one of the 
great powers during this period was made to Russia. In 
January, 1898, Lord Salisbury instructed the ambassador at 
St. Petersburg (O’Connor) to “ask Witte whether it is pos- 
sible that England and Russia should work together in China.” 
Some negotiations took place, but in March Bertie wrote in a 
memorandum, “The Emperor of Russia has performed an 
‘acquit de conscience’ towards his English relatives by showing 
goodwill to the theoretical idea of a general understanding with 
England; but circumstances and Russian feeling and ambition 
are too strong for him to run counter to his Minister’s designs.”* 


In the meanwhile—..e. between the beginning and end of 
these negotiations—conversations were opened from the Eng- 
lish side with Germany. For some years previously there had 
been talk of an Anglo-German alliance, but all the pressure 
had come from Berlin. ‘These advances date back to a secret 


3Grant and Temperley (eds.), British documents on the origins of the 
War, Vol. I, p. 5. 


4Ibid., p. 17. 
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mission to London in December, 1875, and were continued by 
Bismarck in 1876 and 1877.% At the Congress of Berlin 
Bismarck suggested an alliance between Germany, Austria and 
England. ‘These negotiations were interrupted in 1880 when 
the Liberals came into power, but were renewed in 1885 by 
Salisbury. There is a particularly interesting letter of 
November, 1887, from Bismarck to Salisbury, approved by the 
Emperor, in which Bismarck argues that Kngland, Austria and 
Germany are saturated countries, and that they should form 
an alliance against France and Russia which are both menac- 
ing.” Holstein later commented on this letter that, “I know of 
no other case in which Bismarck addressed himself to a foreign 
Premier in this direct form; and that he should have taken this 
most unusual step when at the height of his power shows what 
crucial importance he attached to Lord Salisbury’s response.” 
Salisbury was reported to be interested but said that he could 
not bring the matter before parliament, and could only leave it 
“on the table.” ‘The only result of all this was the treaty of 
1890 concerning Heligoland, Zanzibar, and possessions in 
Africa; and later Salisbury’s unacceptable suggestion of par- 
titioning Turkey (1895). : 


Up to 1898 the British government was not enthusiastic 
about an agreement intended to protect Germany against the 
French desire for revenge and the rising imperialism of Russia, 
but the desire to end their isolated position led the cabinet to 
follow Chamberlain in a move toward an alliance with Ger- 
many. ‘These negotiations are recorded in some interesting 
dispatches. 

4a For the advances of 1876 see David Harris, Bismarck’s Advance to 


England, January, 1876, in “The Journal of Modern History,” Vol. III, No. 3. 
Harris doubts whether the secret mission took place. 


5K, E. S. Dugdale (ed.),German diplomatic documents, Vol. I, p. 345 


6Quoted by Baron Von Eckardstein in Ten Years at the Court of St. 
James, 1895-1905, London, 1921, p. 133. 
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Hatzfeldt (in London) wrote to the German foreign 
office, March 29, 1898: 


“Mr. Chamberlain, whom I met to-day, explained 
to me in detail and strictly confidentially that a turn 
had come in the political situation, which no longer per- 
mitted England to continue her policy, hitherto tradi- 
tionally one of isolation. The British Government was 
faced with the need of soon making far-reaching de- 
cisions and would be able to count on the support of 
public opinion if it gave up its policy of isolation and 
looked around for alliances, which would assist it in 
maintaining the peace which it desired. ‘The situation 
was critical not only on account of the China question . . 
but also serious complications were to be feared with 
France on the subject of West Africa. . . 

. The Minister then turned to Anglo-German rela- 
tions and went shortly over the reasons which had led to 
their late estrangement, and he remarked finally that in 
his opinion both countries possessed the same political 
interests, and the few little colonial differences that 
existed could be settled, if only at the same time agree- 
ment could be obtained on the great political issues. . . 

Throughout this conversation Chamberlain spoke 
calmly and decidedly and demonstrated very frankly 
the desire for a binding agreement between England 
and the Triple Alliance. He repeated several times that 
there was no time to be lost in the matter, as a decision 
must be taken in the next few days.’” 

Biilow replied that he had no faith in the ‘British parlia- 
ments either making or continuing such a treaty, and accord- 
ing to Hatzfeldt, Balfour sympathized with this view.” Hatz- — 
feldt further maintained, in a private letter to Bulow, that 
Salisbury was deeply suspicious of German policy, and unwill- 
ing for Chamberlain to carry on negotiations by himself.” 

7Dugdale, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 21. 8Letter of March 30. Jbid., p. 23. 
®Hatzfeldt to Hohenlohe, April 7, Jbid., p. 24. 


10Letter of June 27, Memoirs of Prince von Biilow, Boston, 1931, Vol. I, 
Pp. 323. 
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While Chamberlain was urging an alliance with Germany 
publicly in his speech at Birmingham in May, the Kaiser was 
trying to use the British offer as a lever to force Russia to make 
a similar one. The T’sar replied that he had received “tempt- 
ing proposals” from Britain. Thus they were both suspicious! 
In the summer of 1898 Sir Frank Lascelles, British am- 
bassador in Berlin, had a conversation with the Kaiser, who 
said that Germany must have colonies and would prefer to get 
them by agreement with England. But if not, he would seek 
assistance from other powers. All his proposals had been 
rejected with scant consideration. Why did not the British 
government send him some document to go on?" The Kaiser’s 
two visits to England gave opportunities for further discus- 
sions. Qn the first occasion (November, 1899) there was much 
talk of Anglo-German relations. Biilow recounts some of 

these in a memorandum written at Windsor: 
“His Majesty the Emperor honoured Mr. Chamber- 
Jain after the banquet of the 21st with a long conversa- 
tion. In answer to the Colonial Secretary’s remarks 
that he desired a general understanding between Ger- 
many, England and America, His Majesty said that a 
general rapprochement of this sort had objections for 
both sides. Whilst it was not in the British tradition to 
conclude formal alliances, definite political frontiers 
were drawn for Germany for some time to come by her 
excellent relations with Russia. But there were several 
points on which Germany and England might agree as 
they turned up. Both countries ought to follow up the 
method of special agreements which had been tried with 
success on two occasions. His Majesty added that it 
was to England’s interest to handle carefully the sensi- 
tive, obstinate and rather sentimental German and not 
to make him impatient, but to show him goodwill in 
small matters. The German was ‘touchy’; the more this 
was borne in mind by the British, the better for the rela- 

tions between the two countries. 
11Grant and Temperley, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 100. 
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On November 22nd Mr. Balfour visited me. He 
said that here all parties wished for a rapprochement 
with us, and, if possible, also with America at the same 
time. I answered that our wishes regarding England 
were more negative than positive... Mr. Balfour was 
received on the evening of the 22nd by His Majesty, 
who without going into details explained to him that we 
wanted nothing from England and had not come here 
as “poor relations’, but on the other hand we wished to 
maintain calm relations with England and to avoid dis- 
turbing incidents. 

On the 24th Mr. Chamberlain called on me. He 
began the conversation by saying that sooner or later we 
should have to come to a general understanding, since 
we needed each other. He fully admitted that England 
needed Germany; but a time might come when Ger- 
many would find herself in need of England; I said to 
him that the second was so far not the case. . . 

The projected strengthening of our fleet did not 
seem much to the taste of Mr. Chamberlain. He said 
that Lord Salisbury did not wish for an alliance with 
Germany, because he did not want to bind himself at 
all. Lord Salisbury wished for an alliance with Ger- 
many no more than with France or Russia; he was a 
very cautious statesman, and believed it was always 
best to keep his hands free. Mr. Balfour was more 
inclined to the view that a general understanding with 
Germany would suit British interests. . .”” 


On the second occasion Chamberlain made no more head- 


way. He was apparently quite frank on British policy. When 
Hickardstein visited Chatsworth in January, 1901, both Devon- 
shire and Chamberlain assured him that the day of splendid 
isolation was over; that England desired to settle all outstand- 
ing questions, especially in Morocco and the Far East, in 
co-operation with the Triple or Dual Alliance; that—unlike 
some of their colleagues—they would prefer the former, but 
failing that would turn to France and Russia. Later the 
12Dugdale, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 108. 
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negotiations were taken over by Lansdowne, but were finally 
dropped in December, 1901.** 


Lansdowne thus sums up “the difficulties in the way of a 
full-blown defensive alliance with Germany .. . difficulties 
which are, I should say at the present moment, virtually in- 


23) 


superable ...”: 
“1. The impossibility of arriving at a definition of 
the casus foederis which would not be either so rigid as 
to greatly hamper our freedom of action or so vague as 
to, deprive the alliance of all practical value. 
2. The certainty of alienating France and Russia. 
3. Complications with the colonies, which might not 
at all approve the idea of hanging on the skirts of the 
Triple Alliance. 
4. The risk of entangling ourselves in a policy which 
might be hostile to America. With our knowledge of 
the German Emperor’s views in regard to the U. S., 
this is to my mind a formidable obstacle. 
5. The difficulty of carrying Parliament with us at 
a moment when the Parliamentary situation is as little 
satisfactory as it is at present.’”* 
From the German point of view the reasons for the failure 
of the negotiations may be summarized thus: 
(1) Public opinion in both countries was hostile. 
(2) They did not believe that England would join with 
France and Russia. 


(3) They doubted England’s strength. 
(4) They thought Germany held the balance of power. 
(5) They thought that England wanted to use Germany, 
especially against Russia. 
Biilow’s opinion, as expressed in his memoirs, is cautious: 
“..IT should have been glad to conclude any agree- 
ment which distributed the obligations and the risks 
equally between the two Great Powers. We could not 
possibly enter upon a Societas leonina in favour of the 


13Kickardstein, op. ctt., p. 185. 14Grant and Temperley, op. cit., p. 78. 
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British lion. For this reason it was our duty to insist 
that a German-English agreement should not be secret, 
but that the Parliaments of both countries should 
approve of it. ‘This was necessary, if for no other 
reason, because there would otherwise be a danger that, 
in case of war, England would try to get out of her 
obligations by a change of Government. The second 
premise for our acceptance of an alliance was a guar- 
antee that if we agreed to protect English possessions—- 
especially if the Russians attacked India—the English 
would agree to help us in case the Russians attacked 
Austria-Hungary, or the French attacked Italy. Other- 
wise our relations with Austria-Hungary and Italy 
would be controlled in London and our two Allies would 
be dependent on England. Emperor William II agreed 
with this point of view.” 

The failure of England and Germany to come to terms 
was indeed, as Brandenburg says, the parting of the ways. 
‘“Where we made a mistake,” writes Nicolson, “was in not 
realizing that no price was too great to pay if we were to exor- 
cise the growing menace of Anglo-German rivalry. Where 
they made a mistake was in discounting the possibility of our 
making terms with France and Russia, and in trusting too 
confidently to the chance that in a year or so, weakened and 
humiliated, we should come to them in the guise of sup- 
plants wee e 


When British ministers said that if they could not make 
an agreement with Germany they would turn to France and 
Russia they meant just what they said. In many ways an 
alliance of any kind with France seemed unnatural, since there 
was a long history of hostility between the two countries; on the 
other hand it was this very hostility that made an agreement 
desirable. At the end of the nineteenth century England and 
France were rivals in various colonial areas, particularly in 


15Memoirs of Prince von Biilow, Vol. I, p. 503. 
16H, Nicolson, Sir Arthur Nicolson, London, 1930, p. 13838. 
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Africa; both countries had ambitious plans for empire in that 
continent, and these plans were conflicting. The dual control 
in Egypt (“duel control” as it has been called) gave way to 
English domination which was bitterly resented in France. It 
became the French ambition to secure control over a vast area 
stretching from the Mediterranean to the Congo and from 
Senegal on the Atlantic to the source of the Nile. Marchand’s 
expedition was, no doubt, part of this scheme; and the British 
decision to undertake the conquest of the Sudan was based 
primarily on a determination to check French expansion. A 
month after the convention of June, 1898, had settled the con- 
troversy in the Niger district, Marchand hoisted the French 
flag at Fashoda, and Kitchener arrived from Egypt. The 
story of the crisis that followed is well known.’ Delcassé’s 
influence was thrown on the side of peace, and Marchand was 
explained away as an “emissary of civilization” and withdrawn. 
Early in 1899 the Sudan convention arranged for an Anglo- 
Egyptian “condominium”, and the convention of March de- 
fined the line between the British and French spheres of 
influence. 


But if France was ready to relinquish under pressure her 
ambitions in Egypt and its hinterland, farther west, in Morocco, 
she regarded her interests as much more vital. In that wild 
and misgoverned empire British influence had for some time 
been increasing; while the French suspected (and apparently 
rightly) that Britain was using. Morocco as a make-weight in 
her negotiations with Germany. The Sultan consistently 
refused to carry out any reforms—thus giving to any great 
power an excuse for interference—and Cambon hinted to 
Lansdowne in January, 1901, that “one of these days” an 
agreement might be necessary in regard to “boundaries which 
are still undecided.” 


17It is told in detail by M. B. Giffen in Fashoda: the incident and its 
diplomatic setting, Chicago, 1930. . 
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Thus the two main areas in dispute—Egypt and Morocco 
---were ready for settlement at the beginning of the new cen- 
tury. At the same time other factors made it a favourable time 
for a peaceful agreement: the Anglo-German negotiations 
tinally failed at the end of 1901; Anglo-Russian relations were 
strained; the end of the Boer war removed one cause of bad 
feeling between English and French. Advocates of an entente 
appeared in high places. Salisbury, whose influence had been 
thrown against commitments, handed over the foreign office to 
Lansdowne in November, 1900, and retired into private life 
in July, 1902. Cambon, who was appointed as ambassador to 
London at the end of 1898, is said by Newton to share with 
Lansdowne the chief credit for the entente. Newton gives less 
credit to Delcassé, “whose stock of courage barely lasted long 
enough to achieve a successful result, and who imperilled the 
whole agreement by haggling over details in the final stage of 
the negotiations.”** King Edward’s part in making the entente 
seems to have been over-estimated, though he helped to convert 
public opinion, as did Sir Thomas Barclay. From Egypt 
Cromer kept very much in touch with the negotiations, and 
constantly exerted pressure towards a settlement. 


The negotiations began in 1902. At the beginning of 
October, 1903, Lansdowne sent Cambon, “unofficially and con- 
fidentially, a statement of the conditions upon which we should 
be disposed to accede to such an arrangement as the French 
Government contemplated.’”” Cambon replied with a similar 
memorandum on October 26. And so the exchange continued 
until April, 1904, when the following documents were signed 
in London: (1) Convention between the United Kingdom and 
France respecting Newfoundland, West and Central Africa, 
(2) Declaration between the United Kingdom and France 
respecting Egypt and Morocco, (3) Declaration between the 


18Lord Newton, Life of Lord Lansdowne, London, 1929, p. 2938. 
19Grant and Temperley, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 311. 
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United Kingdom and France respecting Siam, Madagascar 
and the New Hebrides. 


With the exception of certain secret articles the texts were 
published at the time. Besides clearing up the minor colonial 
disputes, the effect was to give France a free hand in Morocco: 
and England a free hand in Egypt—so long as they did not 
take any steps towards annexation. Though the secret articles 
are somewhat ambiguous, they may be interpreted as contra- 
dicting this self-denial, and allowing a possible right of political 
control. Dickinson takes this view: “what really happened .. . 
in these treaties was that the world was publicly assured that 
the independence of Morocco under the Sultan was to be main- 
tained, while privately the parties agreed that the country 
should be occupied and partitioned.’”*? Newton, on the other 
hand, maintains that “the secret articles did not provide for a 
partition of Morocco; what they did provide for was the re- 
spective spheres of influence of both France and Spain should 
the State of Morocco disintegrate, and in 1904 such a contin- 
gency was not regarded as imminent’, that they were “inserted 
at French instigation for the purpose of facilitating ‘penetra- 
tion’ of Morocco, and the French calculated that we should in 
consequence be compelled to support them against German 
opposition, as indeed actually occurred before long.’** “It was 
all made public except a clause or two of no importance,” 
writes Grey, “which were not public at the time, owing to 
regard, as I suppose, for the susceptibilities of the Sultan of 
Morocco; even these were published a few years later.’”** Even 
with the addition of the secret articles, the three documents 
cover nothing more than certain matters of common concern; 
whether this settlement of disputes would lead in practice to 


20G, Lowes Dickinson, The international anarchy, 1904-1914, London, 1926, 
Deri, 


21Newton, op. cit., p. 291. 
22Viscount Grey, Twenty-five Years, London, 1925, Vol. I, p. 50. 
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a working alliance depended on the events of the next few 
years. ) | 


Negotiations with Japan went on at the same time as the 
early negotiations with France. The refusal of Britain to 
take part in the attack on the Treaty of Shiminoseki led to a 
natural pro-British feelnmg in Japan; and added to this was 
the common interest of opposition to Russian expansion in the 
Har East. Japan, as a new power in the world, was anxious 
to secure support in her ambitions in the East, while England 
was glad to make friends with an eastern power of growing 
naval and military strength. But while Hayashi” began over- 
tures in April 1901 (with the usual myth that he was expressing 
his own views), and this led to technically official negotiations 
in October, there were other and conflicting negotiations being 
carried on concurrently by the Japanese with Germany and 
Russia, with Germany, for an alliance of Japan, Germany and 
Great Britain, though it is impossible to be sure whether this 
originated in Berlin or Tokio. Lansdowne was non-committal, 
but thought that a bi-lateral agreement should be reached first. 
‘he Marquis Ito set out for Russia with the apparent intention 
of negotiating a Russo-Japanese agreement. He was finally 
persuaded, however, that the Anglo-Japanese discussions had 
gone too far to allow of his scheme. 


The agreement was signed on January 30, 1902, and was 
in reality a treaty. Though Lansdowne wanted to include 
India, Hayashi refused, and the agreement therefore is con- 
cerned with Japan’s interest in Korea and England’s in China. 
They claim to have no aggressive aims in these countries, but 
to be merely taking steps to protect their interests. To achieve 
this, they agree that: (1) If either power becomes involved in 
war with one other power the ally will maintain friendly 


23See his own account in A. M. Pooley (ed.) The secret memoirs of Count 
Tadasu Hayashi, New York, 1915. 
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neutrality, (2) but if either is engaged in hostilities with more 
than one power the other will come to its assistance. 


Though this agreement was to remain in force for five 
years, it was replaced in August, 1905, by a wider treaty. 
Under pressure of the Russian war Japan was now willing to 
admit India, which becomes with China and eastern Asia a 
“region of special interests”. The signatories agree: (1) To 
communicate with one another “fully and frankly” when these 
interests are “in jeopardy”; (2) if either party is attacked by 
any other one power the ally will come to its assistance; (38) 
Hach recognizes the right of control of the other—in Korea 
and on the Indian frontier respectively; (4) As regards the 
Russo-Japanese war, Great Britain will remain neutral unless 
another power joins Russia. The treaty to be in force for ten 
years.” 


Thus Britain had secured—as far as paper could secure— 
support in Africa and in the Far East. But the swing away 
from isolation was not yet complete. “Russia’s defeat in the 
Far East,” writes Brandenburg, “confirmed by the Peace of 
Portsmouth ... altered the political outlook of the whole 
world.’** The first British approach to Russia, mentioned 
above, had been concerned with Russian aggression in China, 
but one of the results of her defeat at the hands of “Jap the 
Giant Killer” had been to turn Russia away from the Far East 
and towards the Balkans and the Middle East. There her 
interests conflicted with those of Germany—more particularly 
through the latter’s ally, Austria. Thus not only was the 
purpose of a German alliance with Russia—that Russia should 
exert her force in the Far East—foiled, but there was instead 
actual conflict of interests. There only remained William II’s 
dreams of a continental league, and these were soon dissipated 


24For the text see Grant and Temperley, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 165. 
25K, Brandenburg, From Bismarck to the World War, Oxford, 1927, p. 244. 
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when the abortive treaty of Bjorko was coldly buried in Berlin 
and St. Petersburg. 


But if Russia had become less satisfactory as an ally for 
Germany, she was now more possible as an ally for Britain. 
Her loss of prestige in the war made her more willing to come 
to terms; while the concentration of her plans for expansion 
near the Straits and India made it more imperative for Britain 
to seek an agreement with her. Then, too, the Anglo-French 
Entente made a link with Russia, through the latter’s member- 
ship in the Dual Alliance. For a long time the steady Russian 
advance in the direction of the north of India had been a source 
of worry to English statesmen. Warnings were constantly 
coming to London from British officials in the East of the 
advance of the Russians; for example, in 1901 both Hardinge 
at ‘Teheran and Curzon in India wrote complaining of the lack 
of effective resistance to the growth of Russian control in 
Persia. After the Boer War the committee of imperial de- 
fence took up this matter. 


The first stage of the Anglo-Russian rapprochement began 
in November, 1903, when Lansdowne and Hardinge had con- 
versations with the Russian ambassador concerning Afghanis- 
tan, Tibet, Persia and Manchuria, but these were of course 
interrupted by the war. During the war Russia was indignant 
at Britain’s support of Japan, and Witte was said to be “in 
a state of rabid irritation” over the renewal treaty of 1905. On 
the British side, the sinking of the fishing boats and the repres- 
sion of liberalism in Russia widened the breach. 


But after feeling had to some extent cooled down the 
two powers began to come together again in the summer of 
1906. In May, Isvolski became foreign minister, and threw 
his influence towards an entente. In the same month Nicolson 
arrived in St. Petersburg with instructions from the cabinet 
to attempt to remove friction over Persia, Tibet and Afghan- 
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istan by such arrangements as are in general found in the final 
agreement. He was strongly supported by Grey and 
Hardinge, though in St. Petersburg he found the Tsar and the 
military party not at first friendly.” 


Conversations began in June, with the usual disagree- 
ments; Russia, for example, wanted all Thibet, and was at first 
opposed to a partition of Persia. There was some discussion 
of far-eastern questions and more concerning the Straits, but 
the first was dropped and the latter left for later settlement. 
The convention was at last signed in St. Petersburg on August 
31, 1907, and was in three parts, affecting Persia, Afghanistan 
and ‘Tibet. Persia was divided into two spheres of influence, 
with a neutral zone between; Russia declared that Afghanistan 
was outside her sphere of influence; and both powers agreed 
not to interfere in Tibet. There is no mention of the Straits 
or the Far East.” | 


In defending the agreement in the House of Commons 
Grey pointed out both its immediate and general advantages: 


“In making the Agreement in respect of these re- 
gions in Asia strategical considerations with us were 
paramount... In past years Russia has found in critical 
moments, wherever she turned, that ours was the influ- 
ence against her. That, no doubt, produced not only an 
absence of goodwill, but an active belief in the contrary 
disposition between the two Powers. What, I trust, 
will happen from this Agreement is that a change is 
made possible in this direction... That establishment of 
goodwill will in time remove, not only the causes of fric- 
tion which are dealt with in this Agreement, but other 
possible causes of friction which might arise else- 
where.” 


26Nicolson, op. cit., pp. 206 et. seq. 
27For the text see Grant and Temperley, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 618. 


28Sir Edward Grey, Speeches on foreign affairs, 1904-1914, selected by 
Paul Knaplund, London, 1931, p. 60. 
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During the Anglo-Russian negotiations there had been 
some doubt as to the effect of the German pressure that was 
being exerted in St. Petersburg, and this worried Clemenceau 
who was anxious for a triple entente. In October, 1906, Bertie 
reported from Paris: “M. Clemenceau told me that he had met 
M. Isvolsky last night at dinner, and that he had impressed on 
him, in talking of the policy of the French Government, that 
they were anxious that Russia and England should come to 
agreements, that France meant to remain the ally of Russia 
and the friend of England and would not drop either one or 
the other.” 

The issues in the Middle East were of sufficient import- 
ance in themselves to make desirable an Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment; but the larger question of the balance of power—and 
particularly of the growing apprehension of the strength of 
Germany—was also present. In other words, the agreement 
made by Russia and England over the Middle East led to the 
general diplomatic grouping of the “Entente Powers’, and the 
real beginning of what Germans began to call “encirclement.” 


Though the ententes made by Great Britain had potenti- 
ally the force of alliances, it was by no means certain that they 
would become such. The German statesmen naturally made 
efforts to prevent the formation of a group of powers, which 
must to some extent be anti-German. One such effort has been 
seen at the time of the Anglo-Russian negotiations. Though 
the British and German documents are entirely contradictory 
on German policy in Morocco, ‘Tangier and Algeciras were 
regarded in London and Paris as an attempt to break up the 
Anglo-French entente. The aggressive attitude taken by the 
Kaiser in landing at Tangier is known to have been forced on 
him by Bulow and Holstein, for in August, 1905, at the time 
of Biilow’s resignation over Bjorko, William wrote him one 
of his hectic letters: 


29Grant and 'Temperley, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 245. 
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“Do not forget that, contrary to my own personal 
desires, you sent me to Tangier in order to secure a 
success for your Morocco policy... For your sake, as 
our Fatherland required it, I landed; despite the impedi- 
ment to my horsemanship due to my crippled arm I 
mounted a strange horse [great efforts had been made 
to get him a quiet one!], and that horse might have 
brought me within a hair’s breadth of my life—that was 
your stake in the game! I rode among a lot of Spanish 
anarchists, because you wished all this, and it was to help 
your policy...°° 


It was, however, aggressive, as was the German attitude 
at the subsequent conference at Algeciras." England was 
firmly convinced that it was “the testing of the Entente”; and 
as Germany had failed to make her continental league, 
Austria-Hungary was in internal turmoil, and Italy more 
unreliable than ever, there was some reason for this. But 
whatever the original German intention, her policy had the 
effect of strengthening rather than weakening the entente. 
England backed up France hard at Algeciras and regarded 
the fall of Delcassé as a severe blow to the entente. Under this 
German pressure began in 1906 the military “conversations” 
of the English, French and Belgian staffs, with the object of 
making joint plans for a possible war. In spite of suspicions, 
then and since, no proof has ever been found that there existed 
an actual defensive treaty, and technically England’s hands 
remained free. 


By 1907 the two great groups of powers—Triple Alliance 
and Triple Entente—had been formed, and the next seven 
years were to show what it meant to have them in existence. 
Leaving out of account the position of Italy and the lesser 
powers, Great Britain has been seen as establishing close rela- 


30h, Whyte, (ed.) Letters of Prince von Bilow, London N.D., p. 172. 


31For an account of this see E. N. Anderson, The first Moroccan crisis, 
1904-1906, Chicago, 1930. 
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tions, based on alliance or agreement, with France, Japan and 
Russia. When the war broke out in 1914 England was in no 
way obligated by treaty to engage in hostilities, but by agree- 
ments and by common action in time of crisis she had become 
one member of a group of powers. It was a far cry from the 
_ days of splendid isolation. 


FURTHER SKETCHES OF TAYVILLE 


By J. K. Ropertson 


————_—_— 


I 


A BLACKSMITH AND A BLACKSMITH SHOP 


LTHOUGH my lot in life had made possible frequent 
visits to Tayville, something of the glamour of the pilgrim 
returning to his native land was with me as I entered the 
outskirts of the old town after an absence of three years. 
Recognizing old haunts and landmarks in the haze of an 
October twilight, I was reminded of the time when, as a fresh- 
man at college, the Christmas holidays gave me the never-to-be- 
forgotten thrill of returning home for the first time. That had 
been twenty-five years ago, but, to all appearances, Tayville 
was still the same place. The people had changed, it was all 
too true, but, in this autumn evening the town itself seemed to 
have a spirit which was eternal. Here and there a house gave 
glimpses of a family eating their evening meal, and it seemed 
to me that, without difficulty, I could join any of such groups 
and take my share in the discussion of the town’s affairs. 
Thus musing, I came to the street most familiar and best 
loved of all. Here on the icy roads of early spring I had played 
“shinny,” and “pom-pom pull away” in the long evenings of 
summer; and on this street was the house that had sheltered me 
every night until I was eighteen years old. It was never a 
well-lighted street and I was ill prepared for the blaze of light 
which greeted me as I turned the corner. Surely that was not 
my old home, so brilliantly illuminated by lghts across the 
street that it could be seen a block away. All my life it had 
faced the blacksmith shop, a drab wooden structure, whose 
gloom in the autumn evenings was relieved only by the 
occasional glow of a fire in the forge. But I had made no 
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mistake. The blacksmith shop—my blacksmith shop—had 
disappeared, and the internal combustion engine was re- 
sponsible. It had been replaced by a service station. 

Nor was it an unattractive service station, with its Eliza- 
bethan architecture that was by no means displeasing, and with 
an arrangement of lights that showed it to excellent advantage 
at night. But for one who, as a child, had played in that black- 
smith shop and had watched many a horse being well and truly 
shod, it was not easy to accept it graciously. Visions of a 
brawny arm making the sparks fly as 1t worked a hot horseshoe 
into shape, somewhat dimmed the eyesight and obscured the 
glory of the service station. 

Next morning my eagerness to see the extent of the trans- 
formation brought me out early. It was one of those clear, 
bracing, October days, with a faint suggestion of frost in the 
air, and I found my spirits rising as I tramped along the 
familiar streets. As I neared the service station, it was my 
good fortune to meet Tim Hogan, the blacksmith of my boy- 
hood days. 

“Good-morning, Tim,” said I, “I see you have shed your 
leather apron.” Now Tim was one of those privileged friends 
whose greeting was always as familiar as it was genuine, and 
his answer was true to form. “Sure an’ if it ain’t Jimmie him- 
self! And how are you, me lad? It’s a sight for sore eyes 
that ye are. Yes, I’ve sold the old place, and it’s a gentleman 
I am, to be sure. How do you like my gold-headed cane?” 

After admiring the cane, I questioned Tim about the sale 
of his shop, and soon had all the details. I learned that two 
years previously he had not been well, and this worried him 
considerably, for the little money he had saved was not enough 
to keep his wife and himself. About that time a representative 
of the Imperial Oil Company happened to be in Tayville look- 
ing for a suitable site for a service station. Tim’s place was 
just what he wanted, and he offered him a good price, much 
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more than Tim would have got from a local sale. “But 
Jimmie,” said Tim, “I want to tell you that young feller nearly 
lost the sale, for all the good price he offered me. You see it 
was this way. Just after I agreed to the deal, that city chap 
says to me, ‘and we will give you a nice easy job in the new 
service station, Mr. Hogan.’ ‘Service!’ says I. ‘Young feller, 
I want you to understand that this here place has been of ser- 
vice to both man and beast for the last forty years. If you 
think Tim Hogan is going to serve out gallons of gasoline in 
place of shoeing horses, you have another think comin’.”’ 

“You know, Jimmie, all this talk of service makes me 
tired. Half the people in business are trying to make them- 
selves out bloomin’ philanthropists with all their talk of servin’ 
the public. It’s their money they want, and no disgrace to 
them, neither, provided they give value for the dollars they 
take. But they ain’t servin’ for love of their fellowmen, not as 
I see it. Service, the kind I believe in, is held every Sunday 
morning.” 

Seeing that Tim was on a favourite theme, I thought it 
wise to change the subject. ““What has become of that appren- 
tice you had when I was a boy?” I asked. 

“Which one do you mean?” replied ‘Tim. 

“TI mean the big, red-headed chap whom we used to watch 
every evening from our house. The first stroke of the six 
o clock angelus he left the shop, dinner pail in hand; the second 
stroke, he was a block down the street; the third, out of sight.” 

“Oh, you mean Pat Murphy. That was the time he was 
courtin’. I mind it well. Why, Pat now owns the only black- 
smith shop in Tayville. Come along and we'll pay him a visit.” 

Now, as friends go, Pat was not in the same category as 
Tim. It was some time, however, since I had seen the inside 
of a blacksmith shop, and I was anxious to see what changes 
time might have wrought. So I gladly took the walk of a 
few blocks wh’ch brought us to the side street where Pat did 
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business. When we reached the shop, a team of horses had 
just been brought to be shod, and, after a handshake with the 
blacksmith, I sat down to watch the procedure as I had done so 
often many years before. 

The shop itself seemed almost a replica of the one of my 
boyhood days. ‘There was the same anvil, one end sharp and 
the other blunt. Immediately behind it was the forge, and to 
the left stood the same old wooden tub of water into which 
presently, I knew, a hot horseshoe would go with a sizzling, 
hissing noise. Between the anvil and the forge stood the black- 
smith, while he thrust the crude, as yet unwrought, shoe into the 
embers of the forge fire. As he proceeded to blow the fire, I 
discovered a difference between Pat’s modern method and that 
prevailing in Tayville in the olden days. In the nineties, a huge 
bellows stood behind the forge, and it was always a joy to 
watch the rhythmical way Tim worked the long lever arm 
which pumped the air to the fire. Pat’s more modern method 
was doubtless as effective, but 1t was much less picturesque, for 
a continuous rotation of a wheel was apparently all that was 
necessary. 

Apart from this difference the whole process was essen- 
tially the same as a generation ago. As I watched Pat take 
one of the horse’s legs in his leather apron, and with his knife 
pare the hoof to make it ready for the new shoe, I recalled my 
boyhood wonder that the horse felt no pain. When once again 
I saw the care with which each shoe was heated and re-heated, 
pounded and fashioned on the anvil until finally the finished 
article was “tempered” in the tub of water, I had no difficulty 
in understanding ‘Tim’s refusal to accept an easy job in the 
service station. He had the true craftsman’s joy in the work 
of his hands, and the labour of forty years was a record in which 
he took a justifiable pride. That record he did not want to 
tarnish by undertaking work which made no demands on his 
craftsmanship. 
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As I was about to leave the blacksmith shop, Pat asked 
Tim if he would be good enough to take his apprentice’s place 
and give him a hand with a tire he had to set. Now it is not 
likely that the phrase “setting a tire” is very intelligible to 
many in these days when it sounds old-fashioned even to speak 
of such things as buggies. Probably most people, however, are 
still aware that, in addition to wheels with rubber tires. there 
are others surrounded by metal rims. Sometimes these metal 
tires become loose and fall away from the wooden frame which 
they protect. It is then necessary to set or re-set the tire, and 
it was with such a job that Pat wanted a little assistance. I 
decided I could remain a few minutes longer, for the process 
of setting a tire I had not seen in many moons. 

The operation was conducted in a small yard at the rear 
of the shop. There, on a flat circular stone, the rimless wheel 
was placed, its hub fitting into a central hole so that the rest of 
the frame lay flat. A few yards away Pat made a circular ring 
of shavings and light wood on top of which the metal rim was 
placed. A fire was lighted and kept going until the metal was 
decidedly hot. The blacksmith may never have heard of the 
linear coefficient of expansion of iron but he was well ac- 
quainted with a fundamental fact of physics,that metals expand 
with rising temperature. He knew that the rim, which pre- 
viously had been shortened a trifle in the shop, would now 
easily fit around the wheel. He and Tim, each armed with a 
pair of pliers with long handles, then quickly lifted the hot ring 
of metal and placed it in position about the frame. Water was 
poured all around the tire, the metal cooled and contracted and 
gripped the wheel so tightly that the jolting of many days on 
rough roads would not remove it. It was the primitive method 
of the nineties, but it was none the less effective. 

By this time I found I was almost late for a luncheon 
appointment. As I hurried along, I offered a silent prayer 
of thanks that my lot had been cast in surroundings where a 
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boy’s playground extended even to the interior of a_black- 
smith’s shop. 
IT 


THE RELIEF OF LADYSMITH 


In Victorian days, when discussions arose concerning the 
advantages of Tayville over those of neighbouring towns, its 
citizens were wont to assume a somewhat superior air. With 
justifiable pride they pointed to its many fine, stone buildings, 
both public and private, and assured the stranger in their midst 
that these solid structures were typical of the sturdy character 
of its people. Looking back to boyhood days, I realize that 
there was much truth in this contention. The town had seven 
well-attended churches, its schools were noted throughout the 
county, and it took more than a passing breeze to deflect its 
inhabitants from the macadamized roads which they steadily 
and somewhat soberly trod. 'Tayvilleites were conservative in 
their tastes as in their politics, and mining stock promoters 
found it difficult to bring about an exchange of gilt-edged 
paper shares for substantial bank deposits. These worthy 
people, indeed, were wont to boast that there was more money 
on deposit in the banks of Tayville than in those of any other 
town of equal size in Ontario. 

The chief cause of the pride of its inhabitants, however, 
Jay in the town’s historic past. Founded as a military settle- 
ment shortly after the war of 1812, it was a well-known munici- 
pality before the trees had been cut to build the first houses of 
neighbouring villages. ‘T'ayville was on the map even before 
Col. By gave his name to the place destined to become the 
present beautiful capital of the Dominion. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Tayvilleites had some characteristics in 
common with those of ancient and honourable families 
Whether with justification or not, when the occasion presented 
itself, they were inclined to indulge in not a little boasting. 
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The military origin of the town influenced its people in 
other respects. They prided themselves on their loyalty to the 
Queen and to the Empire on which the sun never sets, and 
took a great interest in the 142nd Regiment whose headquarters 
were in the local drill-shed. This was a huge frame building 
which stood as a blot on the landscape, in striking contrast with 
the stone houses about it. Ugly as it was, it was evidence of 
the importance of Tayville as a military centre, and for many 
years it was left unmolested to mar the beauty of Station 
Street. Its strategic position made it easy to impress strangers, 
at the very outset of their visit, with the peculiar military 
flavour of the town. It was possible to miss the old cannon of 
1812 which stood in front of the Court House, and, as visitors 
were not always taken to the cemetery, the magnificent monu- 
ment, surmounted by a life-size figure of one who had fallen 
in the North-West Rebellion of 1885, was frequently over- 
looked—but, walking or riding, the drill-shed could not be 
avoided. The station was the only gateway to the town. Drill 
sheds, moreover, were not without other uses, in times when a 
Twenty-fourth of May or a First of July celebration was not 
really complete without a visit from some branch of the per- 
manent force, perhaps the Princess Louise Dragoons from 
Ottawa, or the Royal Canadian Horse Artillery from 
Kingston. 

When the South African War broke out in 1899, it was 
not surprising that the loyal people of 'Tayville were intensely 
interested. Conservative as it was, nowhere did Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier receive warmer approval when Parliament decided to 
send a Canadian contingent than in the old town. A few there 
may have been who sympathized with the views of Lloyd 
George and some of his followers, but if so, they kept their 
opinions to themselves. To a boy in his early ‘teens, who read 
‘each new Henty book as soon as it appeared. This was a 
time of romance. The war had all the glamour which Mr. 
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Winston Churchill has so vividly described in his recent 
Reminiscences. It was on the other side of the world; a gar- 
rison was under siege; an army was marching to the rescue; 
and a remarkably mobile enemy added interest to a contest in 
which reverses and blunders served but to stiffen the backs of 
the British. Youth was thrilled, and even the grown-ups had 
yet to wait fifteen years to learn something of the reality of 
war. | 
News travelled slowly in those days and the telegraphic 
despatches posted in the window of John T'aylor’s Book Store 
were much too brief to be satisfying. It is true that long 
columns, not always reliable, appeared in the city dailies, but 
the best part of the day was over before Toronto morning 
papers reached Tayville. This source of dissatisfaction was 
somewhat lessened by the enterprise of ‘Tommy Farrell, who, 
after making sure of some thirty customers, brought in a 
supply of the Montreal Star each evening on the Tayville local. 
These he delivered before bed time, and thus a select portion 
of the town were able to retire for the night supplied with the 
latest news. 
Throughout the struggle patriotic concerts were a favour- 

ite means of raising money and of providing recreation at a 
time when the “cinematograph” was just beginning to appear 
on the horizon. I can still recall a scene in one performance 
in which a soldier lay dying beside his military post, while a 
male quartette sang “Nearer My God to Thee” as he passed 
to his reward. How unreal it all was, and with what gusto 
we sang 

Whisper to him Majuba Hill 

And at his chain he’ll pull, 

There’s only room for one out there 

And that’s John Bull! 
If one should think that there has been no change in man’s 
attitude to war since those South African days, let him contrast 


es 
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this song, with its jingoistic sentiment, with the popular airs 
sung during the Great War. 

In Tayville, as in all Eastern Ontario, March 1, 1900, 
came in like a lion. There was no doubt about it. All night 
the wind blew and the snow fell, and in the morning it was still 
snowing. Spring seemed a long way off as the workers trudged 
to their duties and milkmen urged tired horses through drifts 
in places higher than the tops of fences. Even the school 
children welcomed the warmth and comfort of the class-rooms 
and at nine o'clock settled down contentedly to the work of 
another day. But a surprise was in store for them. At the 
High School, scarcely were prayers over when the principal 
was called to his office to greet the chairman of the Board of 
Education. The news he brought put the school in an uproar. 
Ladysmith had been relieved and a holiday declared. 

British troops had at last achieved success, and a garrison 
in dire straits had been rescued. For weeks Tayvilleites had 
been anxious. The significance of General Buller’s blunders 
may not have been fully realized in this far-off town but British 
reverses had been all too frequent, and throughout the winter 
newspaper reports of the starving condition of General White’s 
men had made depressing reading. It had been easy to conjure 
pictures of a garrison devouring their mules and horses, and 
growing weaker and weaker, even as they successfully repelled 
the invaders. It was all as real as a mediaeval siege in a story 
book. Is it any wonder that at the good news the entire town 
forgot the storm, forgot business, and gave itself up to a day 
of celebration? Bells rang, whistles blew, flags waved, and 
on the market square the effigy of Paul Kruger was burned to 
a cinder. 

At the High School Charlie Roberts, with his customary 
energy, in a few minutes organized a parade whose numbers 
were soon greaty increased by the addition of the Public and 
Separate school boys and not a few of their fathers. Headed 
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by Bill Anderson on his father’s prize saddle horse, heedless 
of the deep snow, they went from one end of the town to the 
other, cheering and shouting, and singing “The Soldiers of the 
Queen” at the top of their voices. As they marched along 
triumphantly, citizens came to the doors of their houses. and 
the waving of dish-towels and dusters testified to the loyalty 
of the housewives. At the Town Hall the mayor appeared on 
the steps and read the brief official telegram from General 
Lyttleton’s Headquarters reporting the good news in laconic 
military fashion. He expressed his pleasure at the enthusiasm 
of the paraders, and added that a few of the prominent citizens, 
not to be outdone by Joe Steacy, the tobacconist, who that 
morning had given away ten-cent cigars to all his customers, 
had arranged a treat for the boys. At Mrs. Laurie’s Confec- 
tionery Shop and at Tom Berry’s restaurant, free cakes and 
ginger beer would be given to all who had taken part in the 
parade. Now eleven o'clock on a winter’s morning is not the 
most suitable time for refreshments of that kind, but the 
paraders were tired and thirsty, and the fame of Mrs. Laurie’s 
old English ginger beer extended far beyond the confines of 
Tayville. It was, moreover, a fitting climax to an_ historic 
parade. No time was lost, therefore, in accepting the mayor’s 
invitation and long before the noon hour the supplies in these 
popular shops were completely exhausted. 

In the evening, at a mass meeting held in the Town Hall, 
standing room was at a premium, and enthusiasm continued 
unabated. The Regimental band played popular and patriotic 
airs; Mr. Henry Morgan, the local magistrate with the pleasing 
baritone voice, once again sang “The Soldiers of the Queen,” 
the whole audience joining in the chorus; “Rule Britannia” 
was sung by the male quartette with such spirit that for full 
five minutes the applause and cheering continued. Speeches 
were made by the mayor and all the Town Councillors, and, 
by a standing vote, it was unanimously and enthusiastically 
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decided to cable Her Majesty the Queen the following mes- 
sage: ““Tayville extends congratulations and rejoices in the 
brilliant success of British soldiers. God save the Queen.” 

Never before in the history of the town had such spon- 
taneous enthusiasm been shown. Unplanned and unpremedi- 
tated, it was all the more effective. The details of many 
celebrations have been long since forgotten, but for those Tay- 
villeites who had any part in this historic day, the Relief of 
Ladysmith will always remain fresh in their memory. Inevit- 
ably one contrasts March 1, 1900, with November 11, 1918, 
when Tayville was the scene of another and greater celebration. 
Outwardly similar, fundamentally how different! One was the 
joy of a team victorious after a hard game, when the outcome 
had been uncertain; the other was the joy of a mother whose 
children had been saved from mortal danger. One was the 
celebration of loyal supporters of men who had won a gallant 
fight; the other was the emotional outburst which followed 
necessarily the sudden removal of the strain of a long and 
deadly peril. One was hilarity, the other the laughter that 1s 
akin to tears. 


R.L.S. AT MANASQUAN 
By CHARLOTTE EATON 





HALL I ever forget that day when Stevenson crossed the 

Manasquan river to see us? Even now, after the lapse of 

so many years, the feeling of elation that thrilled me at first 
sight of him is yet vivid in my memory. 

We were a mile or so out of the village of Manasquan on 
the Sanborn estate where Mrs. Sanborn had brought a group 
of her pupils for a few weeks’ sketching, and I had joined this 
class chiefly for the outdoor life it provided. Wyatt Eaton, 
who had been Mrs. Sanborn’s instructor, like one or two of 
the other well-known artists of that time, would come down 
from the city of an afternoon now and then, or would stay over 
the week-end. We arrived at the cottage early in May to avoid 
interfering with the plans of some of the young people who 
had other arrangements for later in the season, or, as our 
hostess aptly put it, “while the weather was still cool enough 
for open fires of an evening, which would encourage story 
telling or the discussion of the day’s work, as well as giving 
an opportunity for corn-popping, roasting marshmallows, and 
the like.” ? 

We were then a light-hearted, fun-loving, enthusiastic 
group, in a spot secluded enough to meet the requirements of 
the art student working directly from nature—for we had our 
professional model with us, the pick of the Art Students’ 
League at that—for the altogether in true Parisienne form. 
So the prospects looked good for “getting a little something 
done,” taught and domiciled, as we were, by our loved teacher, 
and being only a chosen few selected from her large classes in 
the city. 

That year, I remember, Lippincotts had given orders to 
a number of prominent artists for drawings to be reproduced 
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in a book which they were preparing on representative Ameri- 
can artists, and Wyatt Eaton was included in the group. It 
was while Mr. Eaton was engaged on his drawing, “The Judge- 
ment of Paris,” for this volume that I became his pupil, 
working at his studio on Washington Square and sitting to 
him, now and then, for what he called his “little pot-boilers,” 
two of which are to-day in the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington, D.C. He had a standing invitation to come to the 
cottage at any time he wished, for a breath of fresh air or a 
plunge in the deep, and no exception was made, now that the 
cottage was turned into dormitories and work shops for a dozen 
or more ambitious young painters and sculptors. 

Stevenson had come to look around at familiar places at 
Point Pleasant before leaving for California, whence the yacht 
Casco was to sail for the South Seas. With him were his mother, 
Lloyd Osborne, and Mrs. Strong, all staying at “Wainright’s’’, 
an old-time hotel long since destroyed by fire. It was probably 
through the Lows—Will H.., the artist, had taken a cottage 
near Point Pleasant—that Stevenson learned that Mr. Katon 
was at the Sanborn place, directly across the river from “Wain- 
right’s.”’ He wrote, sending the letter by a neighbour, saying 
that he would come over to see him on the morrow. 

What a clamour of excitement arose when we learned 
through this letter that we were to have so distinguished a 
visitor ! 

Stevenson coming to see us! 

He came on the morrow a little earlier than the time fixed. 
He had walked, he told us, across the mile-long bridge ahead 
of the others, for the exercise, and found that he had done it in 
less time than he had estimated. ‘Tall, emaciated, yet radiant, 
his straight, glossy hair so long that it lay upon the collar of 
his coat, throwing into bold relief his long neck and _ keenly 
sensitive face. His hands were of the psychic order and were 
of marble whiteness, save the thumb and first finger of the right 
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hand, that were stained from constant cigarette rolling, for he 
was an inveterate smoker. His fingers were the longest I had 
ever seen; they were in fact part of his general appearance of 
lankiness, that would have been uncanny but for the geniality 
and sense of bien étre that he gave off. 

His voice, low in tone, had an endearing quality that was 
almost a caress. He made no use of vernacularisms and was 
without the slightest Scotch accent; on the contrary, he spoke 
English like a world citizen speaking a universal tongue, and 
always looked directly at the person spoken to. I have since 
heard one who knew him (and they are becoming scarce now) 
call him the man of good manners, or the mannerly Stevenson, 
and this is the term which best describes my first impression. 
More than the traveller, the scholar, or the author, it was the 
mannerly Stevenson that appeared in our midst that day. 

He moved about the room to a ripple of repartee that was 
contagious, putting everyone on his mettle; his presence, in 
fact, was a challenge to a jew @esprit on every hand. How 
self-possessed he was, how spiritual! His face glowed with 
memories of other days. He had just come from Saranac, 
Saranac-in-the-Adirondacks, that had failed to yield him the 
elixir of life he was seeking, and where he had spent a winter 
of such solitude as even his courageous wife was unable to 
endure. His high spirits were doubtless the rebound from good 
work accomplished, for there, in his “hatbox on the hill,” as 
he called his quarters at Baker’s, were written his Christmas 
Sermons, The Lantern Bearer, and the opening chapters of 
The Master of Ballantrae. 

By this time the rest of the company had arrived—Mrs. 
Stevenson (the mother), Lloyd Osborne, Isobel Strong, the 
Lows—and, in the midst of the hubbub of greetings, one or 
two friends of the earlier Poimt Pleasant days dropped in. 
Fanny’, Stevenson’s wife, was in California, provisioning the 
yacht Casco for her voyage to the South Seas, and attending 
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to various items of business for the self-elected exiles. In all 
his enterprises she was his major-domo and her devotion often 
proved to be his salvation. Their agreement on financial mat- 
ters reminded me of a reference made by a friend to his wife 
as his “very best investment.” Such was Mrs. Stevenson to 
Lewis, for so the family called him, and never Robert Louis. 

Stevenson was now seated before the grate, the flickering 
light from the wood fire illuminating his pale face to transpar- 
ency. Now and then he relapsed into silence, gazing into the 
fire with the rapt look of one who sees visions. “Are you seeing 
a salamander,” I asked, “or do the sparks flying upward make. 
you think of the golden alchemy of Lescaris?” 

“A Salamander,” he replied, smiling. ‘Yes, a carnivorous 
fire dweller that eats up man and his dreams forever.” 

“Gracious! but you are going to worse things than sala- 
manders; the Pana*; look out or they will get you,” and then, 
suddenly becoming conscious of my temerity in interrupting 
the thread of his reflections, to cover my embarrassment I ran 
upstairs for my birthday book. 

An autograph, I requested, as I went. 

“Of course, delighted and more so,” he called after me. 
That was the year of the first influenza panic, and, as I re- 
entered the room, I unhappily coughed. This was from nervous 
excitement and not from a cold, but Stevenson had heard, and 
that was enough. He said, holding me under the spell of a 
level, magnetic look, “If you have a cold, I must beg you to 
keep a respectful distance, for if anyone with a cold comes 
within a given distance, I’m sure to catch it; the worst cold I 
ever had was taken from a waiter who served me at a hotel.” 

“T'rés bien!” and I retained my place in the doorway. “Is 
this a safe distance?” 

“Mais owi,” but no farther, was the general ultimatum, so 
the little Browning birthday book was handed to him by a non- 


*Huge things like clams, that grip people and suck them up gradually. 
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cougher, the autograph was secured, and I was to be fully 
counted upon in the matter of the “respectful distance’, and 
even offered, in case of doubt, to sit out on the piazza and listen 
through the window. But that being voted not necessary, I 
was grateful for the privilege of seeing him and hearing his 
voice, with only the distance of a smallish room between us. The 
autograph has long since disappeared, but how often have I 
thought with regret of the amused expression in Stevenson’s 
eyes at the Salamander fancy! What tales of witchery might 
have been spun from those themes worthy of the magic of his 
pen, the fire-dwelling man-eater, or the discovery of the Greek 
shepherd! 

We were so young, some of us, with all the glamour of the 
world before us, and the love of art for a vision, and Stevenson, 
his cup running over, his port o’dreams in sight; and yet, some- 
how, the scene took on a pathos in spite of its cheer. Egg nog 
was voted for in preference to afternoon tea, and the young 
people entered with zest into the mixing of the refreshing drink. 
One brought the eggs, another, the sugar bowl, while our host 
went to the cellar for that brand of wine that transmutes every 
beverage into a toast. Mrs. Sanborn brought in a jug of milk 
topped with a froth like sea-foam. 


“It’s nectar for the gods on Olympus,” said I. 

“True ambrosia of the meadows,” agreed Mrs. Sanborn 

“Well, this is Elysium, and we are the gods to-day.” 

‘“Elysium-on-Manasquan. ” 

“To be more exact,” said Stevenson, “it should be Argos; 
it was there they celebrated the cow, as we are now celebrat- 
ing—”’ 

“Tidy,” said Mrs. Sanborn. 

“To,” corrected Stevenson, waving his fork, for he, too, was 
helping to beat the eggs. 

“Argos on Manasquan.” 
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He lingered over the name Manasquan, as though he 
enjoyed saying it. “The first thing that impressed me in 
travelling in America,” said he, “was your Indian names for 
towns and rivers.” “Susquehanna! Could any name be more 
beautiful than that, for a river?” he asked, his eyes beaming. 
“Tamiscami, Ticonderoga,” added Mr. Sanborn. ‘Yes, the 
very sound of them fills one with romantic fancies. Why do 
you not revive more of these charming Indian names?” 

I do not now remember whether it was a reference to 
Samoa as Stevenson’s “Port o’Dreams” that brought up the 
discussion of dreams. One of the girls asked him if he believed 
that dreams came true. “Certainly,” he replied, “they are just 
as real as other things. Well, it’s what one believes that counts, 
isn’t it? And one can form any theory in a world where dreams 
are as real as anything else.” “And is it the same with ideals?” 
interrupted another young truth seeker. 

“Ideals,” said Stevenson, “are apt to stay by you when 
material things have taken wings, and are assets quite as 
enduring as stone fences.” 

“And was it a want of faith in the durability of stone 
fences, or ignorance of their dream assets that accounts for the 
way that Cato and Demosthenes solved their problems?” was 
the next question. But as this high strain was quenched by 
more frivolity, my thoughts again reverted to the solidity of 
Stevenson’s dreams, that now furnished his inquiring soul with 
new fields for exploration, as well as a dominant interest to fill 
up the measure of his earthly span. 

He talked amusingly about events connected with his 
journey across the plains, which he made in an emigrant train, 
associating with Chinamen who cooked their meals on board, 
and slept on planks let down from the side of the cars. 


“The air was thick,” said he, “and an Oriental thickness at 
that.” He described to us a scene where he was nearly lynched 
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for throwing away a lighted match on the prairie. “And all 
the fuss,”’ said he, “before I was made aware of the nature of 
my crime.” But this period of his life was a painful subject 
for his mother, who was present, and some of his best stories 
were omitted on her account. 

Both his mother and Sir Sydney Colvin had done their 
best to make him accept, as a loan, enough money to make his 
trip comfortable, but he had refused. He was, he explained, 
“doing that which neither his family nor his friends could 
approve,’ and he would therefore accept no financial aid. “Just 
before starting,” said he, “I called at the Century office, where 
I had left some manuscript, with the request for an early 
decision, but was politely shown the door.” 

Consternation seized us at this announcement, for all 
present knew the editor for a man of sympathy and heart, but 
Stevenson himself came to our relief with, “Mr. Gilder was 
abroad this year.” | 

In the brief silence that followed this remark a sigh of 
relief was audible. We had been listening intently to his words, 
and any false note struck then would have been fatal to our 
young faith. 

He laughed good naturedly over the dilemmas that west- 
ern editors threw him into by their tardiness in paying space 
rates for the stories and essays upon which, it is now conceded, 
his fame must rest. As he went from reminiscence to remi- 
niscence, we felt that from this period of his vivid obscurity 
might have been drawn material for his most stirring romances, 
had he lived but a few years longer. Even when recounting his 
student escapades, Stevenson never made himself the protag- 
onist, but spoke rather as a spectator, and, when pressed for 
his own rating of his work, he dwelt mostly on his “failures.” 
‘And what do you consider your brightest failure?” asked Mr. 
Sanborn, in the tone of one groping after enlightenment. 
“Jeckyl,” replied Stevenson, gaily. 
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There was fun over this extraordinary assertion among the 
young people. Jeckyl, indeed! 

We scouted the idea, and a volley of protest was fired, 
together with much pithy comment on the merits of the book, 
to all of which Stevenson insisted, “But, surely, it’s the worst 
thing I ever wrote.”’ We thought, of course, that he was joking, 
but Mr. Sanborn’s manner and the expression on his under- 
standing face showed us that he realized that Stevenson was 
speaking seriously. 

Out of the confusion of remarks I caught the word “‘pot- 
boiler.” Jeckyl, a pot-boiler! 

“Yet it is Jeckyl to whom you owe your dream-expedi- 
tion,” some one reminded him. “The dream-expedition,” he 
repeated, “Yes, that is perhaps a compensation for the bad 
things.” We rallied him unmercifully, on the enormity of his 
royalties on the bad things, which, besides having what the 
publishers call a run, were bringing in a double harvest from 
their dramatization. The bad things, indeed! The very idea! 
Wasn’t that what we were all looking for, the crock of gold, so 
successfully hidden, so seldom found? 

In the midst of all this youthful banter and incredulity, 
Stevenson, smiling over the worst thing he ever wrote, informed 
us that in reality he regretted leaving the haunts of man, par- 
ticularly the separations from his friends, which was reassuring 
coming as it did from the man who coined the truism that “the 
way to have a friend is to be one.” But it was necessity in his 
case, not choice; this was his “‘fighting chance, and a fellow has 
to die fighting, you know.” “What is civilization, anyway,” 
he asked, “to one who needs only sunshine and negligée?” 
That, of course, was clinching, and for a moment there was a 
throbbing silence in the room. ‘Thus, in no other than a tone 
of pleasantry did he refer to his condition, and never have I 
seen a face or heard a voice so free from bitterness. 

“Well, but who wouldn’t seek that ‘O, Brazil, the Isle of 
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the Blest’, where romance is perennial and for which the simple 
heart of genius has, before now, exchanged the laurel?” solilo- 
quized Mr. Eaton, who was a rover by nature, for he knew that 
there was magic in that call, which had sounded for others of 
the high heart. 


Remembering Stevenson’s remark that his idea of Purga- 
tory was a perpetual high wind, I asked him, “Why have you 
chosen an island for your future habitat, or if an island, why 
not Nevis in the West Indies, where one is in the perpetual 
doldrums, so to speak?” “There will be no more wind on 
Samoa than just enough to turn the page of the book one is 
reading,” he replied. And windless Nevis was British, you 
see, and his first necessity was to get away where nobody reads. 
Like Jubal, son of Lamech, who felt himself hemmed in by 
hearing his songs repeated in a land where everybody sung, 
so he was shadowed by the Jeckyl and Hyde mania in a land 
where everybody read. 


Mr. Eaton, who boasted that in himself a good sea captain 
had been spoiled to make a bad painter, encouraged Stevenson 
to talk freely of his plans, and he dwelt at some length on the 
beauty and seaworthiness of the Casco. This sea theme led, of 
course, to the inevitable fish stories, and, after some mythologi- 
cal whale had been swallowed by some non-Biblical Jonah, I 
remarked, in the lull that followed, “maybe the waters of the 
South Seas will yield you up a heroine.” 


A laugh went round at this, for some thought I had said 
a “herring.” But Stevenson had no doubt as to my meaning. 
‘“T am always helpless,” said he, “when I try to describe a 
woman, but then,” he added, brightly, “how should I hope to 
understand a woman, when God, Who made her, cannot.” 


As straws show how the wind blows, so this little pun 
throws light on Stevenson’s state of mind toward womankind 
in general. During this heroine discussion he remarked that 
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he was always “unconscionably bored” by the conversation of 
young girls. 

Our host had been teasing Stevenson on the subject of his 
women in letters, asserting that they lacked the stamina and 
savotr-faire of his men, to which Stevenson replied in a state 
almost of nervous agitation, which showed us that this view of 
the question was well known to him. 

Turning to Mr. Sanborn, he smilingly acknowledged that 
he was “unable to do a woman,” as he put it. In the midst of 
the hilarity that followed this avowal, he arose, and, thrusting 
his hands in his pockets, walked up and down the room, looking 
ready for anything. His responses, when we asked him ques- 
tions touching what he considered his best works, were spon- 
taneous, yet sometimes his eyes had an inward or rather a far- 
away look that, more than his words, was expressive of his self- 
doubt, and, had it not been for Mr. Sanborn’s kindly and 
intelligent efforts, we might not have learned that what he 
regarded as his best work was Will o° the Mill. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Sanborn, fervently, “if you live to 
be as old as Methusaleh, you could never improve on that 
simple little story.” “True,” assented Mr. Eaton, “and 
though it is practically a womanless story, yet there is some- 
thing distinctly human and universal in it.” 

We found, to our surprise, that Stevenson knew every 
nook and cranny of the Sanborn estate, and told us of his tres- 
passings, in their absence, in search of fresh eggs for his 
breakfast, having observed that the hens had formed nomadic 
habits, laying in the wood pile and in odd corners all over the 
grounds. This was during a former visit when he stayed at 
“W ainrights.” 

“One day, as I walked by,” said he—meaning the Sanborn 
place—“I heard a hen cackling in that triumphant way that 
left no doubt as to her having performed her duty to the 
species. I vaulted the fence for that particular egg and found 
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it, still warm, with others, on its bed of soft chips. After that, 
I had an object in my long, solitary walks. New laid eggs for 
ali occasions!” “And why not,” he asked, merrily, “seeing there 
was no other proprietor than chanticleer Peter? That gritty 
little cock had been the victim of neglect so long that he would, 
crow me a welcome and, in time, became so tame that he would 
spring on my knee and eat crumbs from my fingers.’ ‘The 
Sanborns were in Europe that year, and, all things considered, 
is it any wonder that he took the place for being abandoned? 

“Nothing but my Scotch Presbyterian conscience, revolt- 
ing against the destruction of property, kept me from smash- 
ing all the windows for exercise,” said he. 


* * * * * * 


I can see him yet, as he looked at that moment, poised on 
the arm of a chair, glass in hand, his face glowing at the thought 
of the tussle yet to be, weighing his chances in his rendezvous 
with death, his bodily thinness, outlined through his loosely 
hanging clothes, giving a distinctive poignancy to his appear- 
ance, an austerity that seemed almost saintly. 

Whether it was the influence of the sea upon Stevenson, 
or the freedom from the shut-in-ness of the mountains that 
exhilarated him, the fact remains that he gave no sign of suf- 
fering that day; on the contrary, there was a briskness about 
him that affected us all, keeping us to the standard of cheerful- 
ness he had so valiantly set for us. We were, indeed, on a 
spiritual qui vive that was ordinarily above our level, and that 
brought the best in us to the parry, and not once did he fail in 
the crux of a matter, whether his point was couched in the form 
of a pun, a pleasantry. or a paradox. 

Never have I seen a portrait of Stevenson that equalled 
his appearance that day. The bas-relief by Saint Gaudens 
approximates it somewhat in ethereal thinness, but the verve, 
the glow, the vital spark, are lacking even in that. I felt the 
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poetry of the day more poignantly as the hour for parting 
approached, and when the sun began to wane I went out on 
the lawn to see the place under the spell of the lengthened 
shadows and the mellowed sun-rays that turn the tree trunks 
to burnished gold. I walked up and down under the cedars 
bordering the river, to quiet my emotion. It was there, too, 
under the cedars, that a remark of Mr. Eaton’s in describing 
to me his first meeting with Stevenson, flashed across my mind, 
“He combined the face of a boy with the distinguished bearing 
of a man of the world’; and I thought, as I saw him then, 
merrily recalling the scenes and escapades of student life, how 
well the distinguished man of the world had succeeded in keep- 
ing the heart of a boy. 

The impression made on my mind by the personality of 
Stevenson was not disappointing; my anticipation, in fact, fell 
far short of the reality. It is often the case in meeting literary 
celebrities that one has the feeling that they are first authors, 
and after that men, as Rodin, the French sculptor, has ex- 
pressed it, “many are artists at the expense of some qualities 
of manhood.” With Stevenson one was clearly in the presence 
of a man, and after that the scholar and the gentleman. Was 
it not this fine distinction that, in spite of woollen shirt and a 
third-class transportation, awoke the suspicions of his com- 
panions of the steerage, that prompted the remark, “See here, 
you are not one of us, you are a gentleman in hard luck”? How 
true to the blue was he, in his reflection on the incident long 
afterwards. “But it was not until the end of the voyage that 
they found me out!” In these little inadvertencies the truth 
that the frailty of the body is no criterion to the strength of 
the spirit is well brought out. It was, in fact, this quality of 
initiative that constituted his chief charm—the quality that, 
above all others, made us so spontaneous in his presence and 
so proud of his achievement. 

Stevenson’s death is an anomaly no less pathetic than his 
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life, for in eluding extinction by consumption, he probably 
achieved a still earlier end by apoplexy. I had the account 
from Mrs. Low, who received it directly from “Fanny” by 
letter. Mrs. Stevenson was mixing a salad of native ingredi- 
ents of which he was very fond, when he joined her in the 
kitchen, complaining that he was not very well, and sitting 
down, laid his head on her shoulder, where in about twenty 
minutes he expired. 

We knew that day that we were seeing him at his best, 
surrounded by his old friends, and with the light of the memory 
of his youthful ambitions on his face; we knew, too, that the 
_ parting would be the last, and that we would never look upon 
his like again. This regret each knew to be uppermost in the 
mind of the others, but when the good-byes began we made 
no sign that it was to be more than the absence of a day. The 
tensity of the last moments of parting, nevertheless, was 
keenly felt. Stevenson had planned to spend his last night 
at Wainright’s and Lloyd Osborne was to row him across the 
river. His mother and other members of the family group 
drove home over the old bridge. Mr. Eaton and I went down 
to the river bank to see them off and to wave our last adieux. 
The rumble of carriage wheels in the distance, and the rever- 
berations of footsteps and voices on the old wooden bridge grew 
fainter and died away before the little boat was pushed off. 
Then these two friends, Robert Louis Stevenson and Wyatt 
Eaton, both at the zenith of life and power, and both hovering 
so closely to the brink of eternity, sent their last messages to 
each other, across the distance, until the little boat had glided 
away on the ebb-tide, a mere speck in the grey transparency 
of the twilight. 


OUR INDIANS—THEIR DISAPPEARANCE 


By Martius BARBEAU 





HEN the white man first discovered America he encoun- 
tered dusky natives, the like of whom he had never seen 
before. He conferred strange names upon them—Peaua- 
rouges, Redskins, or Indians. These reflect the misconceptions 
of the times. The aborigines were not really Asiatics, they were 
not the people of India, their skin was by no means red except 
when besmeared with burnt ochre, and the shores that had 
intercepted the mariners’ progress on the sea were not those of 
India or China (Cathay, as they called it), but a new land, a 
land of baffling vastness and diversity and undiscovered 
nations. 

The American natives themselves mistook the pale-faced 
seamen and their sailing ships for supernatural visitations. 
“Look out!” an Indian seer is supposed to have said to the 
Delawares, on the East coast. “Strange people with white 
bodies and blue eyes are coming across the Big Lake (the 
ocean). Keep on watching, for their time is near.” They 
did not understand him. He asked them, “Do you see this 
insect here, buzzing around the flowers?” ‘They gazed at it, 
it was a bee —the first they had seen. “Well,” he said, “it 
comes from the country across the big waters. Like the strange 
white beings, whom it precedes, it will increase in numbers and 
spread everywhere in our land.” ‘The anticipation of the 
natives was of a Golden Age. They succumbed one and all to 
the spell of magic-like gifts from the hands of the strangers, 
of artifact that would make life easy, and of uncanny powers 
not unlike those of spirits beyond the sky. 

These mutual aberrations were not dispelled in a day. 
Nearly two hundred years were required for the circumnaviga- 
tors and explorers to apprehend the continental insularity of 
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the two Americas, and their unbroken continuity almost from 
pole to pole. It is only in the last few generations that the 
most isolated tribes of the northern Rockies passed completely 
under the yoke of foreign domination. 

The age in which we now live is altogether different. The 
most remote parts of the globe have yielded their secrets. It 
is an age of material comfort and security, so commonplace that 
we must turn to the fount of the past for real adventure and 
romance. ‘The Indians once stood in the foreground of our 
history. ‘Their numbers were large enough to command respect 
or inspire fear in all who ventured uninvited in their lands. 
But those are the days of old. There is little left now of the 
wild tribes that once roamed naked in the virgin woodlands or 
on the prairies. The majority of the people along the Saint 
Lawrence never have seen a real Indian in their lives, if indeed 
such still exists. For the half-breeds of the eastern provinces 
are not noticeable when they walk our streets, dressed as they 
are like others. Their complexion is not darker than that of 
most Italians. 

When the white man landed on this continent, he wanted 
some land from his native hosts—not much!—only the size of 
a cow’s hide. ‘The chiefs, according to the Indian tradition, 
saw no harm in it—a cow’s hide is a small thing. It was 
natural that their new friends should want to live en the shore; 
their sailing ships could not hold them forever. No sooner had 
the Indians given their consent than their white friends began 
to stretch the cow’s skin with their hands; not only that, they 
cut it up into a string of incredible length. When they were 
ready, they walked around a vast body of land with the string, 
measuring it around as they went. This is how the Delawares 
were fooled out of their land. ‘They did not want to annoy 
their generous friends, so they went away without a word. 


The Hurons of Ontario were surprised at the numbers of 
the white strangers on the land of the Delawares, when they 
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called on their allies soon after. They could not understand 
how it had happened. The bargain of the cow’s hide looked 
unfair to them. They shook their heads, and gave a warning, 
“So it is, so it shall always be! The Pale-face shall trick the 
Indian out of his land till there is nothing left.” 

This ancient prophecy was still remembered by Mary 
McKee,an old Huron-Wyandot woman of the Detroit River— 
one of the few survivors of her race—when she gave me the 
parable of The Log, a few years before her death: 

A. white man, long ago, spoke to an Indian sitting on the 
large end of a log. “Please, sit over!’ he said. The Indian 
saw no harm in it; he moved a bit and allowed the stranger to 
sit on the log beside him. The newcomer repeated, “Sit over!” 
So he did. But it was not enough. “Sit over, sit over!’ The 
Indian before long found himself at the small end of the log. 
Then the white man declared, “The log now is my own!” 


The Hurons were a powerful nation before the coming of 
the white man. They were village dwellers who cultivated the 
land and whose true name from the first was Canadian. 
Kanada, in the Mohawk dialect of the Iroquois, means village 
or town; in that of the Hurons, it is Yandata; and the Wyan- 
dots (Wendata) still conserve that name under another form. 
Much of Ontario was the country of the Huron-Wyandots. 
Yet the remnants of their thirty tribes were scattered to the 
winds less than forty years after the smoking of the first peace 
calumet. After a period of roaming life, the western fugitives 
built their bark huts along the Detroit River, and began to 
clear the land. But they soon had to move to a place which 
they named Sundusky (now in Ohio), then to Kansas (now 
Kansas City, Kansas). Later they were parked in the Indian 


_ Territories, now Oklahoma. Their new lands are not unpro- 


ductive; they may soon be taken away from their few half- 
breed descendants, who now fear being removed to the southern 
ranges of the American Rockies. 
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It was with the advent of the white man that the curse of 
war and periodical epidemics invaded both watersheds, east 
and west, and sped on their way inland, for untold devastation. 
The European nations—French, English, Spanish and Rus- 
sian—could not forget their long-standing differences and 
conflicting ambitions. Soon after they set foot along the coasts 
they sought allies or subjects among the tribes within their 
reach, and their feuds spread like wildfire first to the forests, 
then across the prairies and the mountains, northwards to the 
Arctic sea. i rie y | 

The fur-trading companies, after the British Conquest, 
enlisted the western Indians to the support of their competitive 
interests, and furnished firearms and sometimes firewater to 
their allies, while slowly invading the interior of the continent. 
The Crees and other central tribes thus began their drive from 
the Hudson Bay and the great lakes into the prairies. The 
weaker nations had to yield. Under stress they encroached 
upon hunting-grounds that belonged to other occupants. Feuds 
resulted between the Crees, the Stonies, the Blackfeet, that 
were to spell the ruin of the prairie dwellers; while the Peigans, 
the Kootenays and the Salish fought their battles farther west 
on both sides of the mountain ranges. ‘The war of attrition 
was proceeding along its fatal course. About 1840, pestilence. 
smallpox, and measles were to complete the process, with the 
result that, years before the white settlers were ready to open 
the country, Indian wars and European diseases had nearly 
stripped it of its former occupants. 

The lot of the West Coast Indians at the hands of their 
white conquerors was not unlike that of the plains and moun- 
tain tribes. From the configuration of their country and the 
slow growth of foreign occupation, however, the damaging 
contacts in most places were established rather late in the nine- 
teenth century. ‘The Tlingit of the Alaskan coast were among 
the first to experience encroachments, much to their detriment, 
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from the Russians. Warfare and massacres reduced their 
numbers at an early date. 

The periodic appearance of circumnavigators and traders 
of the high seas, and the establishment of trading posts on the 
coast or in the interior, revolutionized the lives of the village- 
dwellers early in the nineteenth century. The advantages of 
the barter appealed to their minds, stimulated their ambitions 
and racial animosities. The Indians were in need of metals, 
weapons, tools and such trifles as appealed to their pride and 
fancy. They went to war against each other or degraded them- 
selves for the passing advantages of the barter of furs and 
commodities. But the day of awakening was not long in 
coming. ‘The possession of white man’s goods, of his riches. 
was not enough in itself to make life more happy. Nations, 
' thirty thousand strong, as the Haidas of Queen Charlotte 
Islands, in two generations dwindled to a mere remnant of six 
hundred half-breeds. As a result of wars, epidemics and abuse 
they have degenerated into a shadow of their former selves, like 
the natives of other parts, to such a degree that they are easily 
lost sight of altogether in the upheaval of modern progress. 

Our modern Indians bear little actual resemblance to their 
pre-Columbian ancestors. After three or four centuries of 
incessant changes, the present-day survivors on Government 
reserves have indeed travelled a long way from the ancient 
moorings of their race. The popular notion about the van- 
ished American races is not very far wrong, and The Last of 
the Mohicans of Fenimore Cooper, as it were, closes a pic- 
turesque chapter that cannot be reopened. 

The racial characteristics of our aborigines—their features, 
their bodies, their aptitudes, their intelligence—have, in the last 
centuries, changed almost beyond recognition, when they are 
- not wholly a thing of the past, as with the Beothuks of New- 
foundland, and the Eries and the Neuters of Ontario, now 
extinct. One thousand years ago, the Scandinavians estab- 
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lished the first foreign colony that we know of in America. It 
throve for several centuries in the immediate vicinity of the 
Eskimos. The Nordic mariners visited the north-eastern edge 
of what is now Canada and encountered natives. Four hun- 
dred years have elapsed since Columbus and other navigators 
rediscovered America and Cartier sailed up the Saint Law- 
rence to Hochelaga. ‘The French settlements on the Saint 
Lawrence and the Danish and English occupation of the east- 
ern watersheds date back over three hundred years. The 
North West Coast also came under foreign influence at an 
early date, that is, a century before Bering explored the 
Alaskan coast in the middle of the eighteenth century. There 
were elderly half-breeds, and what were called ‘free-hunters’, 
about 1810, when Thompson and Ross Cox first crossed 
southern British Columbia. Polynesians and Asiatics along 
with the early mariners, often mingled with the Indians; 
Japanese junks, besides, are known to have drifted to the coast 
as far as California, with survivors aboard, from time imme- 
morial The newcomers in most parts often cohabited with 
their hosts, whose code of sexual intercourse was by no means 
stringent as a rule. 

If aboriginal features still prevail in many parts, it is 
due to a persistent reversal to racial type. Yet the type itself 
inevitably became modified through adulteration. No native 
at the present day can boast in all certitude of an unmixed 
ancestry. In the east he may, without knowing it, be part 
Indian, French, British, Scandinavian, Portuguese, Spanish, 
or Negro. In the extreme north-west he may be all of these 
plus Polynesian, Hindoo, Russian, Japanese or Chinese. The 
pre-Columbian races had also become mixed among themselves. 
An Algonkin strain characterizes the remains of the prehis- 
toric Hurons of Ontario. The broad-faced, stocky West Coast 
people and the taller, long-headed Athapascans of the interior 
likewise had given rise to a mongrel race at the frontiers. 
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The Eskimos themselves, in spite of the remoteness of 
their habitat, were far from immune from damaging contacts 
with the white man and their native neighbours. ‘They used 
to occupy the coast on the Atlantic as far down as Newfound- 
land and the Saint Lawrence. They were the ‘Skraelings’ of 
the ancient Scandinavians. But their Labrador descendants 
are almost extinct, as are the tribes of the Mackenzie River 
delta. The four thousand that are still left on the Arctic Coast 
of Canada are likely soon to disappear, from the depletion of 
food in their habitat and the rigour of the climate ‘They will 
pay a penalty for relinquishing their customs too hastily and 
adopting new ways without acquiring the sense of providence 
which now safeguards their tribesmen under Danish and Amer- 
ican tutelage in Greenland and Alaska. ‘Their forefathers 
themselves had become mixed with other native races at an 
early date, for they were not a race quite apart from the rest 
of mankind, as many archaeologists have presumed. The 
Algonkin strain among them is pronounced at the Hudson 
Bay; and they do not look unlike Montagnais or Nascopies. 
Their western branch is no purer; it consists of an admixture 
of their own blood with that of several Dene or Athapascan 
nations of the neighbourhood. ‘Their complexion, even to their 
eyes, is so fair, in places—presumably from contacts with the 
whites—that it has given rise to the name of the ‘Blond 
Eskimo’ in one of their most remote districts, that of Victoria 


Land. 


The Indians of our Eastern Woodlands were of two types 
of culture, nomadic or sedentary. Certain of them incessantly 
roamed over a vast territory within ill-defined boundaries, 
without a permanent abode—like the Algonkin tribes of the 
Saint Lawrence and the Great Lakes. They were hunters, 
and migrated according to season, looking for game in their 
forest preserves. Others were sedentary, as the Iroquoian of 
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Ontario and New York, Huron-Wyandots, the Five Nations 
and the now extinct Eries and Neuters of southwest Ontario. 

The Hurons and Iroquois were organized in large com- 
munities sometimes exceeding one thousand in number, living 
in permanent villages or palisaded towns, such as Hochelaga 
or Stadacona (on the present sites of Montreal and Quebec). 
The villages usually included several rows of long bark or log 
houses. Fishing, hunting, trading and war were the chief 
pursuits of men; agriculture and fruit gathering were the daily 
concern of women. The subsistence of these villagers depended 
chiefly upon their harvests of cultivated Indian corn, beans, 
squashes, sun-flowers, and upon the gathering of wild potatoes, 
peas, strawberries and other wild fruits. Owing to the gradual 
destruction of firewood and the impoverishment of the soil they 
used to shift the village sites once every twenty or twenty-five 
years. 

The Iroquois south of the Saint Lawrence (now the state 
of New York) organized themselves into a league, that of the 
Five Nations, about a century before the coming of the whites. 
This political move was intended for their mutual protection 
against their kinsmen of the north, the Hurons, who were at 
the time of the discovery thirty thousand strong whereas they 
were only fifteen. 

The French and the British, soon after their arrival, 
sought allies among them. They could not forget their long- 
standing differences. ‘The Hurons, being the allies of the 
French, saw their country in the present Lake Simcoe district 
invaded by the Iroquois warriors. Fire-arms meant victory for 
the nation that secured them, and extermination for its less 
fortunate rivals. The Iroquois won the race, with the help of 
the British. As early as 1650, they had practically wiped out 
the Huron-Wyandots and destroyed their thirty-two villages, 
not to speak of the Eries and Neuters. | 

Both Iroquois and Huron survivors at the present day are 
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no more than half-breeds, who have forsaken most of the old 
native traditions, excepting the language. At Caughnawaga 
they have even forgotten the name of the dialect they use or of 
their own tribe—Mohawk. The Hurons of Lorette and the 
Wyandots of Detroit and Oklahoma have not retained even 
that much. ‘They are French and English-speaking. ‘They 
live on scattered reserves in Ontario, Quebec, New York State 
and Oklahoma. They are farmers or labourers. Many of the 
Caughnawaga and St. Regis men are skilful iron bridge build- 
ers, in the employ of contractors. Some of their women still 
make beaded moccasins and baskets, but even that spurious art 
is on the wane. Modern machinery is now used at Lorette for 
the manufacture of moccasins, and even of slippers, shoes 
and gloves. ‘The Grand River council of the Iroquois of 
Ontario is conducted in the style of a mock parliament, 
mostly by educated half-breeds, not more than four out of over 
a dozen of whom really look like Indians. 

Their agitation for tribal rights is due to the fighting in- 
stincts in their semi-British and French blood. If most of them 
still cling to their reserves, it is out of sentiment. ‘The teachers 
in their government-subsidized schools are French-speaking 
nuns or English-speaking graduates. ‘Their missionaries no 
longer bother to learn the native dialects, which are the last 
vestige of pre-history. When the Grand River farmers de- 
cided to claim their national independence before the League 
of Nations some years ago, their delegates donned feathered 
head-dresses and trailers made in the Blackfoot style of Al- 
berta. Otherwise they would have been mistaken for ordinary 
Americans from the Middle West. 


Of the old customs and religion of the Iroquois there is 
hardly a trace left. Louis H. Morgan, in his remarkable 
studies on the League of the Iroquois, published after 1850, 
ventured to discourse on their religion at considerable length. 
Tt was his intention to present a reconstruction of ancient 
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mythology and worship. Yet his chapters on this subject are 
little else than a recital of the Handsome-Lake doctrine—far 
indeed from a record of uninfluenced thought. 

For Handsome-Lake became the chief protagonist of 
foreign religious ideas among his people. He founded his 
religion in the first years of the last century, a religion pat- 
terned after the Bible, the Gospels and missionary teachings. 
While ill for years, as a result of self-indulgence, he was under 
the influence, in a Pennsylvania institution, of missionary 
proselytism through an educated convert. He decided to 
reform and to become a redeemer. He pretended to come 
back to life after a sojourn among the dead, and became a 
messiah, and the successful founder of a new religion. His 
codified teachings and his religious rites, expounded by himself 
and his twelve apostles, have survived practically unchanged to 
this day. ‘The last of his apostles, chief Gibson, died a few 
years ago at Grand River. The Handsome-Lake doctrine is 
still the official religion of the Iroquois. Morgan simply re- 
corded some of its features, without apparently being aware of 
its historical significance. 

The Handsome-Lake religion after its birth spread like 
wildfire in every direction to the four corners of the continent. 
The chief agents for its diffusion were the Iroquois free-hunt- 
ers, half-breeds and adventurers mostly in the employ of the 
North West and Hudson’s Bay Companies. Keokuk, presum- 
ably an imitator, founded a similar religion on the prairies. The 
Ghost-dance was the outcome of a similar social upheaval. 
Fiven in the still undiscovered reaches of British Columbia, 
several messiahs likewise moulded public belief into like chan- 
nels. Beeny was the most noted among them all, and his 
religion spread from the Carriers to the Tsimsyan, the other 
West Coast and Plateau nations as far north-eastwards as the 
Mackenzie River. The wonder of it is that it antedated the 
labours of the missionaries in that country, even the appearance 
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of the earliest white men along the perilous trails of the north- 
ern mountains. How could a seer like Beeny, in the fastness 
of his undiscovered country, otherwise dream of heaven, scale 
its heights, behold the Hebraic Trinity, hear Christ under his 
deformed French name of Zazee-kree, baptize neophytes and 
establish pseudo-Christian ethics in a manner which reminds 
one more of a Catholic missionary than a pagan of the fast 
wilderness? It should not be forgotten that the hybrid Hand- 
some-Lake evangelization took place a century or two after the 
early French and Spanish missionaries had themselves laboured 
in the same field and sown the seeds of the new doctrine at many 
points east and south on this continent. 

The Blackfoot, the Stonies and other prairie tribes have 
preserved more of their individuality than the Iroquois. But 
they are known mostly for their casual appearances in stam- 
pedes and parades for the benefit of western fairs. Their war 
paint and regalia belongs to the circus. Those responsible for 
their survival, and perhaps improvement, are the railways and 
the tourists. After the disappearance of the buffalo about 
1880, the prairie nomads slowly deserted their medicine lodges, 
settled down around government agencies on reserves and 
learned to farm by up-to-date methods. The North West Coast 
tribes are of a different type. ‘There is something strangely 
un-American in the Coast; the farther north towards Alaska 
one goes the more exotic its features. 

When I first travelled there, from Vancouver to Kitche- 
kan, several years ago, I felt that I had come nearer the tropics. 
Here was the jungle as described in the tales of Conrad. At 
other moments I had reminiscences of the Orient, of Asia. 
Fleecy clouds surrounded mountain peaks that were covered 
with snow, as they are depicted in Nippon water-colours. Just 
as the map showed it, we were coming nearer to Japan. The 
currents across the Pacific brought the balmy air from the 
South Seas, as they at times drag uprooted trees for thousands 
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of miles from Micronesia and beach them on our western 
shores. Indian women squatted on platforms in front of the 
village, facing the sea, their shawls drawn around their fore- 
heads. They were sullen and motionless, like stone idols before 
a Chinese temple. Behind them plank lodges stood in a row, 
and children peeped at us with bridled eyes, in the doorways. 
Tall carved pillars—totem poles—decorated the house fronts; 
their grotesque figures stared at us like ghosts from the nether 
world—the Thunder-bird, the Wolf, the Whale and angered 
Sea-monsters. 

A chief approached from the other end of the village (I 
learned later that this had been arranged for our benefit) staff 
in hand, a woven-root hat on his head, like that of Japanese 
fisherfolk, and wrapped in a goat-wool blanket. His stockings 
were knit of thick wool with zig-zag designs white, red and 
green. His stately demeanour one shall never forget. He was 
more impressive than a king on a throne. He did not look at 
us. We moved aside to let him pass. His features were mas- 
sive, his complexion like reddish copper. ‘There was something 
of the grizzly bear in him—the grizzly bear of his mountains 
which he must have hunted many times. Yet he was distinctly 
a Mongolian. He was thick and squatty. I thought of Buddha, 
after he had gone—a Buddha that had journeyed all the way 
from Manchuria, across the Siberian wastes and the Strait of 
Bering, then down the West Coast to the country of American 
natives. 

He was a Kwakiutl, a fisherman who used to hunt whales 
with his tribesmen and capture sea-lions in the old days. How 
different those people were from the Indians of the Prairies, 
the Blackfeet or the Sioux, whose type is more familiar to us! 
Whereas the prairie rovers coveted nothing but buffalo meat, 
the Kwakiutl depended on the sea for their subsistence; their 
food was salmon, seal blubber, and candle-fish oil. They could 
not travel any distance without their one-piece canoes hollowed 
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out from the trunks of huge cedars. I could see many of these 
dug-outs lying dry on the beach. 

There was the same contrast in the features of the people. 
The face of the Alert Bay people was broad and square; their 
nose was flat and their jaw massive. They were short and 
broad in stature. Often they had bow legs, as if from their 
habit of squatting in canoes. Their physiognomy, quite differ- 
ent from that of the prairie nomads, was decidedly Mongolian. 
I could hear my fellow-visitors say, ‘But these people are not 
American Indians—they are Asiatics. More than ever it 
seemed that we had already gone over the border, from 
America into the realm of mystic Dragon, beyond the sea. 

Much of the recent past is still remembered by those In- 
‘dians. It is in keeping with other features of the country. 
They were the occupants of fishing stations and hunting 
grounds, so they relate, which their enemies to the north 
coveted. They always were on the alert, day and night. The 
raiders sometimes came from the headwaters; they were the 
roving bands from the Yukon. More frequently they came 
up the river in large canoes from the sea coast; they were from 
the Alaskan channels. | 

The feuds between two high chiefs of the Tsimsyans were 
still the subject of many tales. Both war-like, of the northern 
Eagle clans, they had subdued in turn the Skeena tribes of the 
Grizzly and the Killer-whale. But they were rivals, and tried 
to gain power over each other. Legyarh, the last to arrive, 
wanted the eagle crown of Githawn, his cousin, the first occu- 
pant. This ambition led to quarrels and bloodshed, in which 
Legyarh finally was victorious. For he had great power and 
audacity. In the memory of his people, he has become a 
legend. He was mighty enough, they believe, to leap from hill 
to mountain top. A chief of that name, who was the leader of 
the nation at the time when the Hudson’s Bay Company estab- 
lished its post at Port Simpson, still had several hundred slaves. 
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But his power was on the wane. He came near killing the first 
missionary, but he dared not. Later he became a ecw 
and he died of smallpox. 

The coming of the British Sige the flow of south 
migrations on the Northwest Coast. This was the end of a 
_ process which had been at work for countless generations. 
Little bands of raiders migrated one at a time, from the frozen 
tundras of the Arctic Circle or the barren wastes of the interior 
of Alaska. ‘The milder climate of the coast and the abundance 
of sea foods drew them like a magnet. ‘The earlier occupants 
could not guard themselves successfully or withstand their 
attacks. They had to give way, move farther south, or accept 
foreign domination. The last chapter of that long story was 
closed with the last Legyarh, in our times. | 

Whence those northern bands came ultimately is not diffi- 
cult to tell. They had journeyed slowly, hunting caribou, from 
the tip of the Alaskan peninsula up the rivers to the Yukon, 
then southwards along the mountain ranges, and last of all 
down the rivers to the coast. ‘here was only one step from 
Siberia to Alaska. Bering Strait is forty miles wide. It 
freezes over in the winter. It was navigated in skin boats in 
the summer. A regular native trade route between Asia and 
America at that point is known to have existed since prehistoric 
times. It was also a highway for the migrations of the roving 
Siberian bands. Hence the Mongolian features of our North- 
west Coast natives, their manual gifts for carving and their 
fondness for pictorial symbolism. ‘They are Asiatics. 


The totem poles of the Northwest Coast have usually 
been mistaken for an unadulterated form of native symbolism 
and decoration. While the local inception of this art cannot 
be questioned, one may be surprised to learn that as late as 
the year 1800 there may not as yet have been any real totem 
poles and detached from Haida, 'T'simsyan or Tlingit houses. 
Kiven this picturesque form of art unnecessarily came to an 
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end about 1880. It was branded as pagan by the missionaries. 
The wood-carvers dropped their tools and joined the ranks of 
two or three militant churches. Brass bands came into favour 
and the ancient dirges gave way, at the death of the chiefs, to 
the Funeral March of Chopin. The totem poles now are fall- 
ing down from age. 

* * % x * 


We may wonder at the attitude of despondency, sometimes 
despair, which prevails in most of the Indian reserves of the 
present day. Have the Indians and half-breeds, such as they are, 
any justification for their gloomy outlook? Have they not 
simply met the disappointment that inevitably follows false 
promises and rank injustice? It is only too easy for their 
reformers to answer such questions. Life has indeed been made 
“easier” for them since the introduction of the rifle, the steel 
axe and the iron pot, not to speak of clothing, castile soap and 
a decent language! Formerly they idled away their existence 
in squalor and crass ignorance. ‘Their idiom was a mere growl 
from the throat. Their tools were of stone and antler, and 
their artifacts fit only for a bonfire. Their companions were 
the animals of the forest or the prairies. Their dwellings were 
huts and movable tents, where they froze in winter and starved 
between seasons. In a word, they were uncivilized; they were 
savage men of the wilds with unaccountable ways of their own; 
they were heathens, the true wards of Satan, with no knowledge 
of God and his favourite son, the white man. 

But there is another side to the picture, a side which we 
usually ignore, but which is uppermost in the red man’s mind. 

Since the Europeans first appeared, epidemics and wars 
have swept the country from time to time, killing the natives 
or scattering their remnants. Nations once twenty or thirty 
thousand strong have dwindled to a few hundred, a mere 
handful even if we include the half-breeds. Now it is con- 
sumption that is decimating the ranks of the survivors. 
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Formerly the buffalo covered all the plains and even 
resorted to the forests across the mountains. Salmon so 
swarmed in all the rivers to the west of the mountains that the 
Indian could “cross the water’ on their bodies. Trout and 
whitefish abounded in the lakes. Mountain sheep and goat, 
deer, moose and beaver were plentiful as well as everything 
that crawls, leaps or flies amid the trees of the forest. Now 
it is all different. The beaver has disappeared in most places 
through the use of castoreum—a bait that never fails; the 
females and the young ones have been exterminated by the — 
free hunters. Game has become scarce everywhere; indeed it 
no longer exists wherever the white man can comfortably reach, 
except in the national parks. The native hunter used to hus- 
band the resources of his territory for future use just as care- 
fully as a rancher does his cattle. But the casual sportsman 
who seldom visits the same spot twice cares not what happens 
on the morrow. He brings ruin, instant and irretrievable. The 
salmon run in the Columbia and Fraser rivers, if not yet totally 
checked, has dwindled almost to nothing, owing to the destruc- 
tive inroads of the west coast canners at the estuaries. 


About the time when their food supply was giving out, 
and their physique in consequence was slowly undermined, the 
Indians of the North-west underwent the most painful experi- 
ence of the century, what to them meant no less than an exile. 
They were forced to renounce their territorial rights, to give 
up the hunting grounds they knew and loved so well, the lands 
where their forefathers had lived and were buried. With 
heavy hearts they had to acknowledge the inevitable and pass 
into comparative confinement, henceforth to find ample time 
to dream of their past glories and ponder over the future. 

When still undisturbed these natives had elaborate customs 
of their own. Marriage was strictly regulated, license almost 
unknown, in most parts, except among the Iroquois and 
Hurons. The children, loved by their parents, underwent 
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systematic training in a way that fitted them for the pursuits 
of later life Bravery was associated with gentleness. Native 
indifference to uncleanliness and evil smells did not preclude 
health and endurance. If thievishness prevailed among the 
prairie tribes in their dealings with the white men, it was 
excused on the ground that the strangers themselves were only 
cheats. The mountain dwellers were far more scrupulous in 
this respect, and their reliability was proverbial. Authority 
was paternal and friendly; it rested in the hands of the parents, 
the elders and the wise men gathered in council. 

Now, after more than a century of association with a 
“superior” race, matters have taken a different turn. The 
ancient customs have disappeared one by one, imperceptibly. 
The thread of tradition has broken long ago. Marriage in the 
pagan style was condemned as unworthy by the early educators 
and missionaries. ‘The seclusion of girls before puberty and 
premature betrothal were branded as barbaric. A church cere- 
mony, following a semi-promiscuous education, was substituted, 
though in itself it considerably weakened the sexual taboos. 
Now, after years of gradual transition, church weddings them- 
selves are going out of fashion on many reserves in the north- 
west. There can be no thought of reviving the old system, for 
what is dead cannot be resurrected. The marital bond when it 
snaps is not one that can be welded by a blacksmith. It belongs 
to the mind or the heart, and cannot hold firm when morality 
has strayed away from its sign-posts after a confusing change 
of orientation. Free unions, lasting for a moon or a year, are 
now coming to the fore, or facile promiscuity as soon as all 
signs of restraint have faded away. If this social phenomenon 
is worth the notice of theorists and eugenists, let them wait for 
a few years and behold the result. At present the indications 
point convincingly to the extinction of the race. 


A YOUNG BOY SINGING 


By ANNIE CHARLOTTE DALTON 


oe 


Two and two pace the choristers small, 
Two and two, 
Two and two the choristers tall, 
Two and two; 
Cheerily chanting plain-song as they go, 
Reverently slow, | 
Ending their tuneful hymn, 
Kneeling figures in white, 
The benedictory chancel dim 
And solemn with tender light. 


Hark! as a lark from its low nest springing, 
The marvellous sound of a young boy singing! 


* * * * * 


Thousands and thousands of miles away, 
Miles dividing the night and day, 
Two and two, lone mourners go, 
Two and two, 
To an open grave in the tumbled snow, 
Two and two. 


The weary hands are still, 

No more the worn feet roam, 
The tired eyes are shut, 

The soul gone home. 


The herds will hear no more 
Her welcome call, 

The ripe plums from the tree 
Unheeded fall. 


A YOUNG BOY SINGING 


The vagrant at the door 
Will miss her smile, 

The child with stubborn will, 
Her winning wile. 


In no Cathedral nave 
She lies at rest, 

The leaking roof of Heaven 
Becomes her best. 


No organ peals for her, 
No sweet voice sings, 

The shivering mourners think 
On other things. 


They have no time for death— 
The bitter dearth 

Of life bears down their thoughts 
To bitter earth. 


Through the gathering dusk 
And the falling snow, 
One by one 
The mourners go. 


The windows of the West 
Are burning red, 

They throw a blanket warm 
Over the lonely dead. 


The house is dark and still, 
Still as the grave, 

It caught no crimson warmth 
The red sun gave. 


The frosty stars come out 
A world to charm— 

A. world, and leagues apart, 
A lonely farm. 
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The farmhouse lights 
Are twinkling now, 
The farmer sits 
With clouded brow. 


A daughter creeps 

Down the creaking stair, 
And she fumbles long 

In the corner there. 


What rapture soars 
Above the gloom! 

All Heaven comes down 
To that dull room. 


In the corner there 

Swift comfort bringing, 
O marvellous sound— 

O young boy singing! 


Oh! like a bird from its low nest springing, 
The golden voice of a young boy singing! 
* * * * * 


Two and two pace the choristers small, 
Two and two, 

Two and two glide the choristers tall, 
Two and two, 

Softly chanting plain-song as they go, 
Tunefully, slow. 


TENDENCIES IN LEGISLATION 
By A. B. Harvey 


i te 


EADERS of “Tom Jones” will remember those introduc- 
tory chapters in which the author throws off his guise of 
historian, and frankly chats with his readers. In one of these 
chapters he gives his views on “What is to be deemed plagiarism 
in a modern author, and what is to be considered lawful prize.” 
He gaily admits that many passages in his book are taken from 
others. “Now,” he says, “‘to obviate all such imputations for 
the future, I do here confess and justify the fact. The antients 
may be considered as a rich common, where every person who 
hath the smallest tenement in Parnassus hath a free right to 
fatten his muse. Or, to place it in a clearer light, we moderns 
are to the antients what the poor are to the rich. By the poor, 
I mean that large and venerable body which, in English, we 
call the mob. Now, whoever hath had the honour to be admitted 
to any degree of intimacy with this mob, must well know that 
it is one of their established maxims to plunder and pillage 
their rich neighbours without any reluctance; and that this is 
held to be neither sin nor shame among them. And so con- 
stantly do they abide and act by this maxim, that, in every 
parish almost in the kingdom, there is a kind of confederacy 
ever carrying on against a certain person of opulence called 
the squire, whose property is considered as free-booty by all 
his poor neighbours; who, as they conclude that there is no 
manner of guilt in such depredations, look upon it as a point 
of honour and moral obligation to conceal, and to preserve each 
other from punishment on all such occasions. 
“In like manner are the antients, such as Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, Cicero, and the rest, to be esteemed among us writers, 
as so many wealthy squires, from whom we, the poor of Par- 
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nassus, Claim an immemorial custom of taking whatever we can 
come at. This liberty I demand.” 

There seems to be no particular reason for confining this 
doctrine to the ancients. Why should not we poor moderns 
borrow equally freely from our richer brethren, even though 
they be our contemporaries? ‘This paper has been written 
largely with these views of Fielding’s in mind. The prime victim 
of this plunder is Lord Hewart, formerly Lord Chief Justice 
of England, whose book, The New Despotism, deals with some 
of the subjects here considered. As Fielding might have said, 
“This treasure having been newly made available to the poor 
of the parish, I have here used it to some purpose.” As he did 
say, “I absolutely claim a property in all such sentiments the 
moment they are transcribed into my writings, and I expect 
all readers STS EMO TRE to regard them as purely and en- 
tirely my own.’ 

The title of this paper may require explanations It is no 
history of legislation. It does not pretend to discuss such 
difficult points as the movement from individualism to col- 
lectivism, or the progress of great movements such as that for 
the emancipation of women. It considers merely one or two 
tendencies which have become noticeable largely since the 
beginning of this century and the effect which these tendencies 
have had upon the common law. If a subtitle were wanted, it 
might be given as “What are we doing to the law?” 

There are certain maxims of the law which are regarded 
by all its students as typical and fundamental, which are con- 
stantly referred to, and yet which are now in danger of perish- 
ing through gradual encroachments made upon them in recent 
legislation. Of these we may take three as typical, one from 
the law of the Constitution, and two from the Criminal Law. 
First, there is the doctrine of the separation of powers—legis- 
lative, executive and judicial. ‘The criminal law provides us 
with the rule that every man is presumed to be innocent until 
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he has been proven guilty, and the old Latin phrase, actus non 
facit reum nisi mens sit rea (no act shall be deemed criminal 
unless done with a guilty mind). These three may be regarded 
as fundamental, and it may be said that judges, legislators and 
text-writers lose no opportunity of emphasizing them. But to 
what extent are they true? 

The doctrine of the separation of powers was of course not 
absolutely true even when de Tocqueville wrote and the whole 
development of responsible government has falsified it in one 
important respect. But it was true in his time and remains 
theoretically true to-day, that the only legislature is Parlia- 
ment, which alone can make or alter the law. In _ practice, 
however, this is becoming increasingly false. 

A. lawyer may perhaps be forgiven if he makes no violent 
attack on what is known as “judge-made law” It is recognized 
that the Courts, under the guise of interpreting, expounding, 
and applying, do in fact make goodly quantities of new law. 
This, however, is so fundamental a feature of our system that 
it needs no defence. | 

A much more serious matter is the fact that much of our 
law is now made, not by Judges, not by Parliament, but by the 
Executive. The old theory that our laws are made by our duly 
elected representatives after full consideration, is going by the 
board, and an ever-increasing proportion of the law is being 
made by the Government, rather than by Parliament. 

The means by which this is done are remarkably simple. 
All that is necessary is to say in some statute—“The Governor 
in Council may make regulations for the furtherance of this 
Act,” or “The Governor in Council may by regulation, pre- 
scribe—(a) (b) and (c)”. “But”, some one will say, “that’s 
not very serious. Instead of having your discussion in Parlia- 
ment you have it in the Cabinet, a smaller body, less unwieldy, 
more expert, and with a greater knowledge of the real situa- 
tion.” But does anyone really believe that these regulations 
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are made by the Cabinet? Some statutes are franker, and say 
that “The Minister may, etc.” The result is precisely the same 
in either case—the regulations, which have the force of, and 
are, law, are made by the officials in the Department concerned 
—that is to say, by the Civil Service. 

A hasty survey of the 243 Statutes comprising the Revised 
Statutes of Alberta, 1922, shows that forty-four of them 
contain a general power to make rules and regulations by 
Order-in-Council; five set up Boards and give them a like 
power; two at least provide that the Minister may not only 
make regulations but also prescribe the penalties for their viola- 
tion. Three of these Acts contain the most startling provision 
of all. They provide that the Act itself may at any time be 
repealed, either in whole or in part by Order-in-Council. Here 
is departmental legislation with a vengeance, giving the Gov- 
ernment (that is the Civil Service) the power not only to make 
the law, but even to abrogate an Act of Parliament. Many of 
our Statutes contain a provision that they shall not come into 
force until so proclaimed by the Governor in Council, and we 
then have the curious spectacle of an Act passed by the repre- 
sentatives of the electorate, whose operation is suspended until 
the Government sees fit to bring it into being. One such 
Statute is our Welfare of Children Act, which was passed in 
1925, repealing the existing Children’s Protection Act, and 
embodying new principles. This Act has not yet been pro- 
claimed, and remains on our Statute-book as a dead letter. 

The advocates of this system claim that it is inevitable. 
Modern civilization, they say, has become so complicated that 
it is obviously impossible for any legislature to spend the time 
necessary to deal adequately with all its problems. If we grant 
the doubtful premise that legislation should occupy itself with 
every detail of life, this conclusion follows logically and inevit- 
ably. It is also true that many of the regulations deal with 
matters of detail (such as the number of exits in a theatre), 
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provisions which it would be manifestly absurd to embody in 
statutes. 

It seems impossible, therefore, to escape from granting 
some degree of legislative power to the Executive. But this 
power should always be jealously guarded, and should never 
be thought of as the normal thing. The tendency appears to 
be to include in nearly every statute, as a matter of course, a 
section providing for rules and regulations. The ever-increas- 
ing volume of these special regulations makes any adequate 
knowledge of the law manifestly impossible, and tends to pro- 
duce more and more injustice in the operation of the maxim, 
ignorantia juris neminem excusat, which is sometimes inaccur- 
ately expressed in English as “Everyone is presumed to know 
the law.” 

This, then, is one way in which the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers is being undermined. There is another, which 
to the lawyer must seem even more alarming. I refer to the 
usurpation by the Executive and its appointees of the functions 
of the Courts. We are becoming increasingly prone to entrust 
the administration of Statutes either to the Minister concerned 
or to special Boards, and to give extensive judicial functions 
to these Boards. We have in the Province of Alberta a Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners, a Minimum Wage Board, a 
Bureau of Labour, and many others. Under Dominion legis- 
lation there have been established such bodies as the Pensions 
Board, the Civil Service Commission, and the Grain Board. 
Two examples, one under Dominion and one under Provincial 
legislation, may show the workings of this tendency. It should 
perhaps be noted that throughout this paper the references to 
local statutes are made, not because the tendency is confined to 
Alberta or to Canada, but merely on account of greater famil- 
iarity with the conditions there. ‘The tendencies here dealt with 
are by no means peculiar to this country, and similar complaints 
are being made in many places. 
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The Board of Railway Commissioners was established in 
19038, and now consists of six commissioners. It possesses very 
wide powers in connection with the operation and control of 
railways. It is by the Railway Act constituted a court of 
record, and has all the powers of an ordinary court of law to 
compel the attendance of witnesses and the production of docu- 
ments. It may, and does, make, in addition to rules and regu- 
lations of the type mentioned earlier, rules of procedure which 
may be made into Rules of the Exchequer Court. 

This Board, then, is a truly judicial body, but from the 
point of view of the lawyer it is not as objectionable as certain 
others to which reference will be made. In the first place, 
much of the work which it does was formerly undertaken by 
the Executive. There is still a power in the Governor in 
Council to vary or rescind any order made by the Board. In 
addition the Act requires that both the Chief Commissioner 
and his Assistant shall be either judges, or barristers of a 
number of years’ standing. 

Still more important, from our present point cf view, there 
is right of appeal to the Courts from the decision of the Board. 
This right is limited, but it exists. On a question of jurisdic- 
tion there is an appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada by 
leave of a judge, and on other questions of law by leave of the 
Board. 

The lawyer, then, has no grave quarrel with this type of 
Board. But there is another type which makes a far more seri- 
ous encroachment on the rules of law. An extreme example of 
this class is our own Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

The Common Law spent many years in defining and de- 
veloping the principles on which a workman should be com- 
pensated for an injury suffered by him in the course of his 
employment. Speaking generally, the rule was that a master 
was liable for an injury done to his servant if that injury was 
the result of the master’s own fault or negligence, but not if it 
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was due to the negligence of a fellow servant engaged in the 
same employment. This “rule of common employment,” as it 
is called, has a logical explanation, but it is unnecessary to 
consider it. In spite of the explanation, the rule was recognized 
as unjust, and many exceptions were made to it both by the 
common law itself and by statute. The defence of common 
employment is abolished in Alberta by statute. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Acts, both in England 
and here, in effect create a scheme of state insurance for work- 
men. Under our statute an assessment is levied on all employ- 
ers of labour, and from the fund thus established, compensation 
for injury is paid to the workman. Doubtless this system has 
many advantages over the alternative policy of merely de- 
claring that a master is liable for all injury done to a servant 
through the negligence of his fellow-servants. Chief of these 
are, first, the fact that the workman is not forced to enter upon 
protracted and expensive litigation to establish his rights, and 
secondly, that he is not placed in the position of being depend- 
ent for relief on the solvency of his employer. ‘The Act is a 
good illustration of the tendency in legislation which Dicey 
has termed “collectivism’’—a tendency, by the way, which has 
gone far towards falsifying Maine’s famous dictum that the 
progress of Society as shown in its law is one from status to 
contract. 

But when we come to the workings of the Act, there is 
more to criticize. It contains a long list of trades and classes 
of labour to which it applies, and lays it down that in these 
cases the common law is entirely superseded, and the injured 
workman is confined to the remedies there provided, which in 
many cases are less than those which would have been available 
at common law. The operation of the Act is entrusted to a 
Board. This Board possesses, of course, the power to make 
Rules and Regulations. It hears and determines all claims to 
compensation, and its decision in such cases is final. 
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Even this is no great departure from principles which 
have now become firmly established in our legislation. But 
one further power is given to the Board which, it is to be hoped, 
will remain exceptional. It, and it alone, may decide whether 
or not a particular accident comes within the provisions of the 
Act. Decisions of this sort, it will be readily seen, involve the 
interpretation of the statute, one of the most difficult tasks of 
any court. The members of this Board need not be, and in 
fact are not, lawyers, and have no special training for the diffi- 
cult legal problems which they must from time to time deter- 
mine. Many practitioners, trying to help clients in applications 
under the Act, have found on the part of the Board an ill- 
concealed hostility to the profession and its outlook. 


From the decisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board there is no appeal. Its actions are not subject to 
review by the Courts, unless it can be shown that they have 
acted without authority. The point need hardly be laboured. 
Here we have a lay board, clothed with vast powers, deciding 
difficult and involved points of law, acting and deciding in 
private, and without regard to fixed legal principles, and from 
their rulings there is no redress. Is it surprising that the 
lawyer is alarmed? 

It may be said that this is a tempest in a tea-pot, and that 
the lawyer’s veneration for his profession and its traditions is 
grossly exaggerated. It is no uncommon thing to hear the 
law attacked in words which if less direct have at least the same 
general tenour as Sam Weller’s famous remark. The rules of 
pleading and evidence, as well as the specific rules of law, are 
often unintelligible to the layman. But the fact remains that 
each of them has a reasonable basis, and that they have been 
evolved through the centuries as the best available means of 
ascertaining the truth and of doing justice. The case might 
be somewhat parallel if it were announced that henceforth the 
interpretation of the classics is to be under the direction of a 
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board, to be appointed by the Government from among persons 
whose education did not go beyond public school. 


Much more might be said about tendencies in the realm of 
public law. Mention might, for instance, be made of the ever- 
increasing powers given by our Legislature to inferior tri- 
bunals, often accompanied by the exclusion of the right of 
appeal. These powers are given to police magistrates (not 
necessarily trained in law) and District Court Judges, to such 
an extent that it has been well said that the only person from 
whose decision there is always an appeal is the Supreme Court 
Judge. But let us leave this side of the law, and glance briefly 
at tbe criminal law. 

One of the most cherished maxims of the criminal law is 
that no act is criminal unless done with a guilty mind, actus 
non facit reum nisi mens sit rea. This guilty mind, or mens rea, 
may consist in either one of two attitudes, known broadly as 
intention and negligence. ‘That is to say, before a man can 
be made criminally liable it must be shown either that he acted 
deliberately, foreseeing the consequences of his act and desiring 
them, or that his act was done with a reckless disregard of its 
results, and without taking reasonable precautions to prevent 
harm from ensuing. 

In the strictly criminal law this remains very largely true, 
though even in the Code certain exceptions have been made. 
But our Legislatures are constantly creating new offences, 
where the state of the offender’s mind is wholly immaterial. An 
hotel-keeper in the Province of Alberta, for instance, may be 
convicted of supplying liquor to a minor or an interdict, even 
though in fact he was not in the hotel at the time that the 
sale took place, and probably even if the sale was made by the 
bartender contrary to the express instructions of his master. 
The tendency here is to say that certain acts are offences, and 
subject the doer of them to a penalty, no matter what his state 
of mind may have been at the time. 
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The justification urged for legislation of this sort is that 
certain acts are in themselves so dangerous or harmful that 
they must be prevented. Hence we have imported into the 
criminal, or more accurately into the quasi-criminal, law, the 
idea that a man acts at his peril, a principle which formerly 
existed in the civil law only, and there in very exceptional cases, 
and hedged about with stringent limitations. The principle, 
while it may be justifiable in certain cases, should be jealously 
watched. 

Closely allied to this is the fundamental rule that every 
man is presumed to be innocent until he is proved guilty. It 
would be difficult to find any single principle of our law which 
is more firmly rooted than this one. It means that the burden 
of proving any charge is on the Crown. ‘The accused person 
does not need to prove his innocence, and if the Crown leaves 
room for any reasonable doubt, he is entitled to be acquitted. 
The “onus of proof’, as it is called, is always on the Crown. 


This principle, like the others, has been undergoing serious, 
if tacit, modification in recent years. In the criminal law 
strictly so called, these inroads on the rule are partly direct, 
and partly indirect. One of the direct provisions relates to the 
proof of a negative. Section 717 of the Code reads in part as 
follows: “Any exception, exemption, proviso, excuse or qualifi- 
cation ... may be proved by the defendant, but .. no proof 
in relation to (it) shall be required on the part of the informant 
or complainant”. 

The meaning of this provision is not difficult to understand. 
Many sections of the Code provide that an act shall be an 
offence unless done under certain circumstances, or by a person 
of a certain class. ‘The Crown merely needs to show that the 
act was done, but is not required to go on to prove that the 
accused is not a member of that class, or did not act within 
the prescribed exceptions. If he is to avail himself of these 
provisions, he must affirmatively show that he comes within 
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them. It is, for instance, an offence for any person to carry 
on his person a weapon which is capable of being concealed 
unless he has a permit allowing him to do so. The Crown 
merely has to prove that A carried the weapon, and that it was 
capable of being concealed. It does not need to show that he 
had no permit. Illustrations of this type might be multiplied. 

Another direction, in which legislation has weakened the 
presumption of innocence is in allowing the Courts to draw 
certain inferences without strict proof being given. In cases, 
for example, where an offence is alleged to have been com- 
mitted against a child of a certain age, the court may infer the 
age of the child from his or her appearance. 

One further direct inroad on this principle of strict proof 
may be noted. This consists in the creation of certain pre- 
sumptions which displace the presumption of innocence and 
cast upon the accused the burden of proving his innocence. The 
finding of gambling paraphernalia in a house under certain con- 
ditions raises a presumption it is being operated as a gaming 
house. The fact that a person acts or behaves as master of a 
house raises a presumption that he is in fact the keeper, and so 
on. In each of these cases the Crown need only prove certain 
facts, which apart from the presumptions by no means estab- 
lish the whole case. Once these facts are proved, the Crown 
may stop, and the accused must then prove that he is innocent. 
It should be noted, however, that the degree of proof required 
of an accused person is not as strict as that necessary for the 
Crown. Where the presumption of innocence is not displaced, 
the Crown must prove its case beyond a reasonable doubt. 
Where the burden is cast upon the accused, he need only estab- 
lish the facts necessary for his defence by a preponderance of 
evidence. 

The presumption of innocence has also been indirectly 
weakened. The principal inroad which has been made upon 
it in this way has come about, curiously enough, as a result of 
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a great reform in the criminal law. For a very long time an 
accused person was not allowed to give evidence in his own 
behalf, and thus was deprived of the greatest of all opportuni- 
ties of disproving the Crown’s case against him. It was not 
until 1893 in Canada, and 1898 in England, that accused per- 
sons generally were given the right to give evidence in their 
own behalf. This was universally agreed to be a most necessary 
and valuable reform of the law But the result has been that 
where the accused does not give evidence a strong suspicion is 
immediately raised in the minds of the judge or jury that he 
probably has something to conceal. Our Evidence Act forbids 
any comment either by the judge or by counsel for the Crown 
on the failure of the accused to testify. But even though this 
comment may not be made, the fact remains that there is often 
a presumption, in fact though not in law, that an accused 
person who does not himself go into the box to deny the charge 
is probably guilty. The benefit conferred by the Act has thus 
its inconvenient side. 

But it is again in the sphere of quasi-criminal law that this 
trend away from the presumption of innocence is most marked. 
Our own Government Liquor Control Act probably is as 
extreme an example as can be found. Mens rea generally is 
wholly immaterial. The occupant of premises is liable for any 
offence there committed by a person whom he allows to be on 
the premises, unless he can prove that it was committed against 
his will. The magistrate trying a charge under the Act has a 
very wide power to draw inferences of fact. The burden of 
proving the right to have or keep liquor is cast upon the 
accused. And finally, as a grand climax, we have this section— 

“128. If, on the prosecution of any person charged with 
committing an offence against this Act, in selling or keeping 
for sale or giving or keeping or having or purchasing or re- 
ceiving liquor, prima facie proof is given that such person had 
in his possession or charge or control any liquor in respect of 
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or concerning which he is being prosecuted, then, unless such 
person proves that he did not commit the offence with which 
he is so charged, he may be convicted of the offence.” 

In other words, the Crown may simply prove that the 
accused had in his possession a bottle of Scotch whisky, where- 
upon it becomes his duty to show that he did not commit an 
offence in respect of that liquor. It is difficult to imagine a 
more drastic departure from the old principle that every person 
is presumed to be innocent unless and until he is proved guilty. 

In these various ways, then, and in many others, our law 
is tending away from long-established principles. The lawyer 
is accused of conservatism. He does not deny the charge, but 
glories in it. If it can be shown that the principles which have 
been applied in our courts for centuries are wrong or mis- 
guided, then by all means let us do away with them. We do, 
however, deprecate the prevalent impression that any man of 
average intelligence, preferably without any familiarity with 
the history of the bases on which our law rests, is qualified to 
change them as he thinks fit. It is often asserted that any 
layman by the exercise of ordinary thinking and common sense 
could dispose in ten minutes of what takes lawyers and the 
courts may years. But it is only by the establishment and 
maintenance of fixed and settled principles that stability can 
be secured. We do not urge that because an idea is old it is 
necessarily good. We do urge that the mere fact of age should 
not of itself be a condemnation, and that the “better ’ole” 
should first be found and thoroughly explored before we start 
to move into it. 


CANADA’S RAILWAY CRISIS 
By M. Grarran O’ LEARY 


ooo 


F TER a decade of respite from difficulty and of reasonable 
transportation prosperity, Canada once more, as so often 
before in her history, is in the midst of a railway crisis. To 
look for the original sources of this ever-recurring transporta- 
tion hardship would serve no useful purpose. It would but 
take us back again to necessities imposed by Confederation and 
to the National and Imperial ambitions which dictated that 
our railway lines should run east and west, feeders for our own 
ports, and links in the Imperial connection. Sir Charles 
Tupper’s historic justification of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s declarations regarding the 
Transcontinental, in themselves reveal the currents of thought 
which inspired and dominated our aims. 


Our present concern is that, due to four main causes, all 
of them developments of the past few years, our two great 
railway systems have reached a position in which, unless heroic 
remedial measures be taken, the country’s future in matters 
of transportation is imperilled and its financial structure will 
be subjected to an unprecedented strain. ‘These causes may 
be stated briefly as follows: 


1. The general industrial depression reducing carriage of 
freight to a minimum, and making operating profits difficult, 
or impossible. 

2. Successive crop failures in the West, dane both 
lines of profitable traffic in grain hauls. 

8. The weight of interest charges upon an enormous in- 
vestment, the result of tremendous expansion and capital 
expenditures incurred by rival ambitions and services during a 
period of prosperity. 
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4. ‘The introduction into transportation of the motor car 
and motor truck, providing new and serious competition with 
the railways, and depriving them of millions in revenue. 

The position to which these four factors or developments 
brought the railways may be realized by a glance at their 
records during the past two years. In 1928 the Canadian 
National Railways had a net operating profit of $54,000,000, 
with gross earnings of $304,000,000, a high-water mark of its 
success. By 1929 when the first tide of the depression had set 
in, gross earnings had declined to $290,000,000, and net earn- 
ings to $41,000,000. In 1930, gross earnings took a still further 
dip to $250,000,000, which was more than a million dollars a 
week less than in 1928. More than that, net earnings fell to 
$22,000,000, which was at least $25,000,000 less than the sum 
required to pay interest on the securities of the system held by 
the public. 

The record for 1931 has been even more disastrous. In the 
first seven months of the calendar year the total net earnings 
of the Canadian National was but $1,644,000, a decrease of 
more than 114 millions a month. For the first six months of 
1931, indeed, the Canadian National (if its Kastern lines be 
included) fell more than $2,000,000 short of earning bare 
operating expenses. 

The Canadian National System, consequently, will be 
unable this year to pay the fixed charges due the public— 
$51,000,000—and, when the large annual deficits such as occur 
in the Maritime section and on the steamships operated by the 
company are added, will cost the country more than $60,000,- 
000. Nor does this include new capital expenditure made 
during the year. These, in the past, have rarely fallen below 
$50,000,000 a year. They will be smaller this year, due to a rigid 
and belated policy of economy, but they will not be less than 
$20,000,000. The result is that Mr. Bennett faces the problem 
of finding an extra $70,000,000 this year because of the Na- 
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tional lines, a condition which, quite obviously, cannot be per- 
mitted to continue. 

Nor is the position of the Canadian Pacific Railway much 
happier. Like the Canadian National,it was a victim of a serious 
collapse in traffic. Car loadings from January 1 to September 
19, 1931, totalled 1,835,741, as compared with 2,307,394 cars 
during the same period in 1930, a reduction of 471,653 cars. 
During the same months of 1929 loadings were 2,574,158 cars, 
or 738,417 greater than this year. Losses have been encoun- 
tered in all kinds of traffic; grain shipments were reduced by 
25,941 cars from 1930, and by 79,507 from 1929. ‘Traffic in 
other commodities has fallen steadily. In the railway statistics 
for September, 1931, not one freight classification shows an 
increase. The indications are, indeed, that there will be a 
shrinkage in traffic this year of nearly 1,000,000 car loads com- 
pared with 1928, the peak year of prosperity. This is more 
than 25 per cent, and no railway company could suffer such a 
loss in freight without tremendous reductions in earnings. 

These difficulties were accentuated by the fact that this 
decline in railway traffic occurred at a time when both systems 
were pursuing policies of expansion involving enormous ex- 
penditures. Between 1926 and 1930 the Canadian National 
increased the capital charges by $377,000,000, its total invest- 
ment growing to the prodigious sum of $2,111,000,000. In 
1926 its annual interest bill due the public was $39,197,000, 
and by 1930 this had grown to $51,316,000. The Canadian 
National, therefore, was obliged to earn in excess of operating 
expenses the sum of $1,000,000 a week, before it could meet its 
obligations to the public, apart entirely from interest due to 
the Government of Canada for loans made from the public 
treasury. 

But if the Canadian National piled up capital charges, 
and spent money with optimistic recklessness, the Canadian 
Pacific was by no means a model of cautious economy. In 1928 
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the Canadian Pacific Railway had invested in railways, stock, 
hotels and steamships the sum of $809,000,000. By 1930 this 
had increased to $951,000,000. The fixed charges of the road 
increased only from $15,000,000 to $19,000,000, indicating that 
a large part of the new investment came out of earnings and 
reserves. But the rate of capital expenditure, nevertheless, 
was $70,000,000 per year. This money went into new branch 
lines, improvement to existing lines, into hotels such as the 
Royal York in Toronto, into steamships like the palatial Em- 
press of Japan and the Empress of Britain (the two cost more 
than $16,000,000), and into the two new million dollar steam- 
ships which ply between Vancouver and Victoria. Politicians 
who criticize Sir Henry Thornton on the score of extravagance 
forget the record of the supposedly sane and conservative 
Canadian Pacific. ‘The Canadian National embarked on a 
policy of constructing expensive hotels and costly golf courses, 
and built observation cars of oriental splendour. But the 
Canadian Pacific Railway followed suit, and sometimes led the 
way, with equally expensive golf courses, with still more 
expensive ships, and with projects like Lucerne-in-Quebec. 
Both railways, like most of our industrialists, and like all our 
Governments, were carried away by optimism, succumbed to 
the fever for development which accompanied the abnormal 
and unreal prosperity of the years 1927 to 1929. 

In the circumstances, neither Canadian railway was in a 
strong position to cope with the depression which made itself 
felt seriously at the beginning of 1930, or with the effects of 
two successive crop failures in the Canadian West. But when, 
added to this, they found themselves confronted with the new 
and desperately difficult problem of meeting motor truck com- 
petition, reducing both passenger and freight traffic, their 
position became extremely critical. ‘I’o-day, indeed, the effect 
of motor transport upon steam railways provides perhaps the 
most serious transportation problem on this continent. Be- 
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tween 1926 and 1929, for example, the number of passengers 
carried by Canadian railways declined by more than 3,000,000, 
despite the fact that 1929 was one of the Dominion’s most 
prosperous years. Ten years ago there were only 35,000 
licensed motor trucks in the whole of Canada. Last year the 
number had grown to 166,000 trucks, and in the province of 
Ontario alone, where traffic is most dense, there were 20,000 
trucks of from 3 to 12 tons, indicating that they were definitely 
competing in freight and passengers with the steam railways. 
While actual figures are not available, and while it is impossible 
to measure accurately the amount of traffic being carried by 
motor trucks, it is estimated that 50,000 or more motor vehicles 
of some character or another are competing with the railways, 
and that their earnings last year exceeded $100,000,000. 

Thus, apart entirely from the immediate depression, from 
too great capital expenditures, and from the duplication of 
trackage and services, any solution of Canada’s railway pro- 
blem must reckon with the difficulty of motor truck competi- 
tion. ‘The position, so far as the general public is concerned, 
is that the country has been expending large sums to provide 
free highways for motor carriers, enabling these to enter into 
disastrous competition with the railways in which the public 
has invested billions, and resulting, in the case of the Canadian 
National, in additional heavy levies upon the public treasury. 
The unfairness, therefore, is not merely to the railways, which 
have provided their own right of way at tremendous cost, and 
which are under strict Government supervision, but to the 
public, providing these motor vehicles with a free right of way 
to make private profits at the public’s expense. 

Thus far, it must be admitted, neither the public nor the 
railways has suggested a practicable solution of this problem. 
In statements given to the press within the past few months, 
both Sir Henry Thornton and Mr. Beatty have appeared to 
assume that the problem can be met in two ways: (1) by the 
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railways taking steps on their own initiative to meet the com- 
petition; and (2) by the Government adopting measures to 
bring motor trucks to a greater extent under State control and 
supervision. 

The difficulty with the second suggestion is that there is 
nothing in the Dominion Railway Act which empowers the 
Dominion Board of Railway Commissioners to exercise any 
control whatsoever over motor vehicles, their routes or their 
rates, and that the question is one which, because of our consti- 
tution, is solely within the jurisdiction of the provinces. The 
issue, therefore, resolves itself into a consideration of the 
possibility of persuading the nine provinces of the Dominion 
to unite in a policy of taxation and rate control over motor 
trucks that will put them on a fair competitive basis with the 
steam railways. ‘Those who have had experience in securing 
co-operation among the provinces in other questions affecting 
trade and transportation will realize immediately that a solu- 
tion will not be easy and will not be found speedily. 

There remains the question of the possibility of the rail- 
ways meeting competition with the motor truck by enlisting 
the motor truck in their service. Already the way has been 
pointed by the Pennsylvania Railroad, which has been a pioneer 
on this continent in coping with the motor truck problem. In 
an address delivered a few months ago, Mr. J. I’. Deasy, Vice- 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, dealt at length with 
the revolution caused by the motor vehicle. Referring to the 
motor truck, he said: 

“One way is to look upon it as a menace to the 
future of the railroads, and the other is to regard it as 
an opportunity for railroad companies to expand their 
operations into a new and growing field, and so increase 
the scope and value of the service they are able to render 
to the public. On the Pennsylvania Railroad it is felt 


that the latter viewpoint is the sound one, and our poli- 
cies and plans for the future are predicated upon it.” 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad, said Mr. Deasy, proposed the use 
of the motor truck where it was most economical and effective, 
thus: 

“An unusually interesting way in which this may be 
accomplished is still in the tentative stage. As planned, 
it involves the transportation of detachable loaded auto- 
mobile bodies, by rail, between important centres. The 
automobile bodies will not be the property of the rail- 
road. At the point of origin, the bodies, mounted upon 
their truck chassis, would be used to pick up freight at 
the store doors of shippers and carry it to the rail 
terminal. There the loaded bodies would be lifted by a 
crane from the chassis, placed upon a car and hauled by 
rail to the terminal destination. Again placed upon 
truck chassis, the bodies would be used to effect delivery 
to the store doors of the consignees.”’ 


Nearly a decade ago the Pennsylvania Railroad foresaw 
the possibility of co-ordinating rail and highway transport, 
and for more than eight years they have been engaged actively 
in establishing and expanding services of this character for both 
freight and passengers. As early as 1923 they inaugurated 
the substitution of motor trucks for local or pedlar freight 
trains, in station-to-station service, on lines of light traffic, 
where the business offered had declined to the point 
where the operation of trains no longer seemed justified. In 
the performance of this service the trucks are operated by truck 
companies under practically uniform contracts. Insofar as 
the public is concerned, both the rates and general conditions 
of service are the same as though the freight were moved by 
train. ‘The shipper delivers his freight to the originating 
station and the consignee accepts it at the point of destination. 
The only real difference is that the freight is carried from sta- 
tion to station on the highways instead of on the rails. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has expanded this form of 
service until it now has a total of 53 routes, covering 1,900 
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route-miles daily, and has thereby effected extensive economies. 
Through a subsidiary company they have invested in the 
securities of trucking companies performing these services in 
association with them, and these investments have been proving 
reasonably profitable. 


A. second stage in truck and rail co-ordination was inaug- 
urated by the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1928. Briefly, it 
involves the use of portable steel containers, capable of being 
carried on motor trucks through city streets, or between cities 
on cars especially equipped. 'These containers have a capacity 
of 10,000 pounds each; the theory of the service is funda- 
mentally similar to that involved in the proposed transporta- 
tion of loaded truck bodies, namely, that the trucks shall 
operate where they are most efficient—in the terminal zones 
between store door and rail head—while the longer inter-city 
haul is performed by the railroad. 


Whether such a plan is feasible in the case of Canadian 
railways, none but a practical railway operating man is com- 
petent to say. It must be obvious, however, that some such 
system will have to be adopted if the motor truck problem in 
Canada is to be solved and it is more than probable that this 
question will be included in the scope of the inquiry into the 
whole Canadian transportation question, shortly to be dealt — 
with by a Royal Commission. This Commission, of course, will 
not be in a position to deal with the question of Government 
supervision over motor truck rates, but it is possible that it will 
find its way clear to recommend a conference between the 
Dominion Government and the various Provincial Govern- 
ments to consider methods of meeting this situation. 


The Royal Commission will deal with other railway diffi- 
culties; it will consider the duplication of tracks and of railway 
services; 1t will undoubtedly recommend the elimination of 
much of the existing overlapping. There was a suggestion, 
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vociferously expressed at one time, that amalgamation of the 
two systems would become necessary, or at least desirable, but 
the suggestion has now been abandoned for two simple but 
quite sufficient reasons. The first was that the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway was not prepared to give up the ghost and sur- 
render itself to any merger with the Canadian National, 
involving a measure of Government control; the second was 
that the public showed clearly, through the press, that 1t would 
not tolerate a railway monopoly, especially if that monopoly 
involved the disappearance of the Canadian National as a 
separate railway entity, and, incidentally, the disappearance of 
complete public ownership. 


In the circumstances, the precise form in which an attempt 
will be made to escape from existing difficulties is not quite 
clear. All that is known is that Mr. Bennett, harassed by 
financial demands, and determined that these shall not continue 
to be increased by growing railway deficits, is about to appoint 
the strongest Royal Commission he can summon to help him 
solve the problem. Upon it he will place Mr. Beatty and Sir 
Henry Thornton, and with them a leading railway man from 
Great Britain, another from the United States, and an out- 
standing Canadian industrialist and financier. Considering the 
task before it, and what that task involves for Canada, not 
merely in the matter of the future of transportation, but in 
the matter of the enormous investment which the Canadian 
people have in their steam railways, it will be the most 
important Royal Commission that Canada has had for many 
decades. 


WHEAT AND POLITICS ON THE PRAIRIES 
By J. S. Woopwarp 


rs 


At the close of the crop year of 1930-31, that is to 

say on August 31st, there had been returned to the 
farmers of the three western provinces from sales of the 
wheat crop for that season the sum of $156,778,576. This 
figure is much below any received since the West started to 
produce wheat on the present scale, a scale for which the de- 
mand for food supplies for the allied armies was largely 
responsible. If the smallness of this figure had been due to 
proportionate reduction in yield, the conditions might not have 
caused the feeling, akin almost to despair, which prevails 
to-day in many sections of the three western provinces. These 
returns, however, represent delivery of 311,742,000 bushels of 
wheat. At the same time last year, for example, there had been 
delivered 240,072,000 bushels, for which the farmers had re- 
ceived, at that date, $281,495,661. The crop of 1929-30, how- 
ever, was the smallest crop since the year 1924-25, when 
deliveries of 214,600,000 bushels had brought in returns of 
approximately $288,000,000. 

While wheat is only one of the products of this country, it 
is the principal product and must, for some time to come, be 
considered the yardstick by which the prosperity of Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, at least, will be measured. There has been 
some increase in dairy products and in live stock, and there has 
been a decrease in prices, not, perhaps, on a scale commensu- 
rate with the drop in wheat. If, however, it should have 
happened that world conditions brought about a large decline 
in the prices of these products, with stabilized prices for wheat, 
the economic depression in the country, on the whole, would 
not have been felt to the degree prevailing at present. Further, 
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whereas the return to the farmer of the prairies has been set 
down at a figure for No. 1 Northern wheat, at the price of 
approximately fifty-five cents a bushel on the average for the 
crop season to date, the cost of transporting this wheat to 
the Kuropean markets has been estimated by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners as averaging 341% cents per bushel. It 
may, therefore, not be surprising to find that among those who 
feel that direct government assistance to the wheat producers 
is essential, if the basic structure of the west is to survive, there 
is a growing conviction that something must be done to reduce 
these transportation costs. There are those who believe that 
the opening of the Hudson Bay route will have some bearing 
on this problem. Experimental shipments through Churchill 
of 500,000 bushels are under way this fall, and it will possibly 
be found that an amount approaching ten cents a bushel may 
be saved, provided, of course, that this route proves to be as 
successful as the people of the western provinces have for years 
believed it will be. Ocean rates and insurance will be the final 
determining factors, and these can be established definitely only 
after sufficient experience of the route under actual commercial 
tests. 

In endeavouring to set forth the political reactions of the 
Prairie Provinces to the present economic situation, it may be 
of value to record briefly something of the history of the set- 
tlement of the provinces, because the origin of the people and 
their occupation have a significant bearing on that problem. 

It is the custom of many to think of the Prairie Provinces 
as an entity. There are those, indeed, who say that, in the 
interests of economy in administration, there should not be 
three Prairie Provinces, but one province only. But the his- 
tory of the settlement of the country does not support this 
position. The early settlement of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
and, to some extent, Alberta, was effected by Canadians, mainly 
from Ontario. ‘They came to rest along the main line of the 
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Canadian Pacific Railway, or within a distance of thirty miles 
on either side, in many cases soon after the railway was built. 
They have in large measure continued the same type of agri- 
cultural: operations as those to which they were accustomed in 
the East, and have, apart from exceptional cases due fre- 
quently to climatic conditions or the character of the indi- 
viduals, suffered less from the economic depressions which have 
swept over the Dominion during the past fifty years than have 
the newer settlers who have had to contend with more severe 
natural handicaps. It is true, of course, that the original set- 
tlement of this country has not remained in every case, a con- 
dition, however, which applies not only to western Canada, but 
to all pioneer settlements on this continent. There are always 
those pioneers for whom new land is a constant lure, for whom 
no new region is so far distant that its pastures are not green. 
This type of pioneer feels the urge to get away, even from the 
beginnings of permanent settlement and civilization, and, re- 
treating before the tide which he himself encouraged by his 
efforts, is constantly moving on to a new ultima Thule. It has 
been said with truth that a pioneer country must be settled 
three times before there will grow up in it a people who will 
attach themselves permanently to the land. 

There were many who had hoped that the last wave of 
migratory pioneers had moved over the face of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, and that those settlers who had successfully en- 
countered the economic depression of the period 1921-23 would 
become the ‘last West’. Many left the land in those years, but 
their places have gradually been taken again. It remains to 
be seen now whether such steps will be taken as may be neces- 
sary to prevent further extensive movements away from the 
land. That the people who have endured many adversities in 
the west should be enabled to remain in security of tenure is 
the purpose of the economic and political proposals, extreme 
as they may seem, which have emanated during the last year or 
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so from bodies and meetings of various sorts representative of 
the farming communities in different parts of western Canada. 

The second stage of settlement was reached with the open- 
ing of the Great Plains, a movement associated in large 
measure with the policies of Sir Clifford Sifton. Settlers came 
from the United States, from Great Britain, and from the 
continent of Europe. The settlers from the United States 
came chiefly from the wheat sections, from which they were 
being expelled by the increased costs of production and by the 
processes which were turning the mid-west from wheat-grow- 
ing to dairying and mixed farming. They knew little about 
farming except the growing of wheat and they sought the bare 
plains country where they might continue to raise wheat. The 
settlers from central Kurope, and, to a large extent, from Great 
Britain, felt less at home on the bare prairies, and moved up 
into the bush country and the park districts traversed by the 
old main line of the Canadian Northern Railway. With a few 
exceptions, the settlement can be considered as falling into 
these divisions, and the political and economic thinking of the 
western farmers has been determined in large measure by the 
manner in which they have adapted themselves to the condi- 
tions that they found and have since created. ‘The wheat far- 
mers from the United States and those who, largely due to 
geographic conditions, have gone into wheat farming are 
mainly settled on the bare prairies. The settler from contin- 
ental Europe, in many cases, was familiar with wheat farming, 
but he was also a mixed farmer, as he is known in this country, 
and gravitated naturally to areas where soil, shelter and water 
were more favourable to this type of farming. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the unrest, if that term may be used, 
about which the country is hearing so much, is more serious in 
the territory almost wholly devoted to grain production, and 
that where there is diversified agriculture the stress of the world 
collapse in the price of wheat is less keenly felt. 
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It is now thirty years since the western farmer began to 
take steps to improve the conditions with which the marketing 
of his grain was surrounded. It began, as was natural, in the 
territory which was then more thickly settled. At the begin- 
ning of the century, there came into being the Territorial 
Grain Growers’ Association which is the parent of the farmers’ 
economic organizations which are to be found in the West 
to-day. ‘To these organizations are due the many improve- 
ments which have been made in the methods of handling wheat, 
and, in the final analysis, it was because of the pressure 
exerted by the western farmers that the Canada Grain Act 
was passed with all the protection which that legislation 
affords. 

» When the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were 
formed in 1905, farmers in each of them created their own 
organizations. The Manitoba farmers formed the United 
Farmers of Manitoba; Saskatchewan, the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers Association; and Alberta, the United Farmers of 
Alberta. Proportionately to the amount of good which the 
several organizations accomplished, their standings in the vari- 
ous provinces increased. From these organizations came lead- 
ers who have risen high in the political life of the country. One 
has only to recall the names of such as Hon. W. R. Motherwell, 
Hon. Chas. Dunning, Hon. T. A. Crerar, and Mr. H. W. 
Wood to recognize that these economic bodies proved excellent 
training grounds for leadership. After the farmers had im- 
proved conditions surrounding the marketing of the grain, they 
naturally directed attention to the physical handling of it. They 
created the Grain Growers Grain Company, which met strong 
opposition due to the regulations of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, and emerged finally as the United Grain Growers, 
which still holds a powerful position in the provinces of Alberta 
and Manitoba. In Saskatchewan, the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Company, which came into being as the result of 
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recommendations of a Royal Commission appointed by the 
government of that province, developed into the largest indi- 
vidual primary grain handling corporation in the world. It 
made large profits for its farmer shareholders, and, finally, at 
the height of its success, merged with the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool. Reams have been devoted to the expression of different 
views regarding the Pool. This is not the time to discuss the 
extent of the benefits it has conferred on its members, but this 
at least can be affirmed: that the creation and operation of the 
Pool for the six years past had for a time at least immense 
psychological value. 


The Pool has in another respect influenced the situation 
in the province of Saskatchewan. By a general understanding 
between the Pool and the United Farmers of Canada,Saskatch- 
ewan Section, the successor of the Saskatchewan Grain Grow- 
ers Association, it was provided that no member of either body 
should hold more than one official position in the economic, 
educational or political life of the country. ‘That is to say that 
if, for example, a man was a director of the United Farmers, 
Saskatchewan Section, he could not be a director of the Wheat 
Pool, nor could he be a member of the Legislature. A Wheat 
Pool delegate, that is, a farmer chosen by the members of the 
district in which he lives to attend the annual meeting of the 
Pool as representative of the farmers in his district, is pre- 
cluded thereby from being a director of the educational farm 
body or a member of the Legislature. If he desired to take 
another position, he was obliged to resign from the former post. 
This provision has been chiefly responsible for the fact that 
the leaders in the farm movement in Saskatchewan who have 
shown constructive ability have very largely been directing the 
activities of the pool movement. In the other provinces, this 
provision has not obtained. But for this reason the farmers of 
Saskatchewan have lost political leadership, and the province 
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has not now as large a Farmer Party as is found in the Legis- 
latures of Manitoba and Alberta. 

Four or five years ago a suspicion arose that the growth 
of the pool was being hindered by the existence of the Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Company, and that the old Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers were becoming too conservative in their views, and 
were too friendly to the Co-operative Elevator Company, as 
indicated by the fact that certain persons held offices in both 
organizations. A movement arose, consequently, sponsored 
by Mr. J. A. Stoneman, now a member of the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners, looking to the formation of a new farmers’ 
organzation which should support the Pool rather than the 
Co-operative Elevator Company, and, therefore, directly in 
conflict with the old Grain Growers Association. ‘There fol- 
lowed a campaign extending over two years and resulting in 
the absorption of the Grain Growers Association by the Far- 
mers Union, and of the Co-operative Elevator Company by 
the Pool. The new educational body, which decided to call itself 
the United Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan Section, de- 
clared in its original programme that it was to be purely an 
educational body and would not take part in politics, as did 
the Farmers’ educational bodies in the other two provinces. In 
the reaction following the federal elections of 1925 and 1926, 
when the Progressive movement was found to have largely dis- 
appeared for the time being, many farmers doubtless felt that 
the Liberal party was firmly entrenched in Saskatchewan. 

This situation, however, has now changed, and the United 
Farmers of Canada,Saskatchewan Section, at a meeting held in 
February last, decided to take political action, subject to the 
approval of the district sub-conventions and the local lodges 
of the organization, and decided also to rescind the dual office 
clause of their constitution. It is idle to speculate on the results 
of this campaign. The election of 1921 showed conclusively 
that in the federal field it was possible for the farm movement 
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to capture the votes of the west. Where capable leadership is 
available, the farmers will vote solidly in support of their party, 
as the return of the United Farmers of Alberta members to 
Ottawa and the re-election of the Farmers’ Government in 
Alberta have demonstrated. The success of the political move- 
ment in Saskatchewan will depend largely upon the character 
of the leadership which it develops and the extent to which the 
towns and villages are attracted by this leadership. 

The year 1921 saw the high-water mark for the Progres- 
sive political movment in the federal field. The return of Mr. 
Robert Gardiner for the riding of Medicine Hat at a federal 
by-election in the spring presaged the wave which was to sweep 
over the province of Alberta at the provincial general election 
in the mid-summer of that year. Then came the federal election 
of the winter when the Progressive movement carried almost 
everything before it in the three western provinces. Like other 
political waves, so far at least as federal politics are concerned. 
the crest was reached that day, and the tide began to recede. 
This is not the place to discuss the reasons for the collapse of 
the Progressive movement in the federal arena; it may be said, 
however, that the farmers came to recognize that they could 
not obtain the results they desired even by holding the balance 
of power, albeit they had to their credit several outstanding 
pieces of legislation, such as, for instance, the re-establishment 
of the Crow’s Nest rates. That year, then, saw the election of 
the United Farmers’ government in Alberta, an event which 
at that time caused some misgivings throughout the province. 
It has been recognized since that that party developed a marked 
capacity for government, and that the affairs of the province 
have been as capably managed as they would have been had 
either of the two old parties been entrusted with their admin- 
istration. 

The farmers of Saskatchewan had the example of the 
Alberta government, and, to a less degree, of the Bracken 
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administration in Manitoba, which secured re-election on its 
second appeal to the country. If, however, it had been merely 
a question of entering the provincial field, it is possible that a 
decision to do so might not have been reached by the United 
Farmers of Saskatchewan this winter. There had recently 
been a change in the provincial government, and many farmers 
who had voted Liberal prior to 1929 voted Conservative for 
reasons which were only partly caused by the actions of the 
federal Liberal administration. While there has been some 
criticism of the political mindedness of the new provincial ad- 
ministration, and of its occasional willingness to do what may 
be termed the chores for the federal Conservative party, it is 
fair to say that the provincial field would not have proved 
attractive had not the farmers come to recognize that the fed- 
eral Conservative party must be attacked. ‘The post-war de- 
pression of 1921 was the chief cause of the federal Progressive 
movement of that year, and the depression which began in the 
fall of 1929 is very largely responsible for the situation now 
existing in the rural parts of Saskatchewan. The collapse in 
the price of wheat came as a tremendous shock to the producer. 
He saw in 1929 a reduction in crop, and a declining price, a 
combination of adverse conditions which had not previously 
confronted him. And, when, as a result of the general election 
of 1930, the party pledged to a higher tariff came into power, 
the grain producers decided to resort to political action. 

The man on the land is a voracious reader, particularly in 
the winter months, not only of daily and weekly newspapers, 
but also of magazines, and is not ignorant of what is going on 
in the world. He knew perfectly well that a new condition 
was arising in the world wheat situation; that the Russian Five- 
year Plan would involve serious readjustments in the wheat 
supply of the world; and he realized that to survive as a wheat 
grower he must meet this competition in the world’s importing 
markets. ‘There was only one way to do this: to reduce costs. 
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It was obvious that, unless in the very unlikely event of an 
agreement between exporting countries to stabilize production 
and to fix a price at a figure approaching costs, the western 
farmer would have to cut his own costs to the bone if the price 
paid him by importing countries would permit even a slight 
profit. In many sections of the wheat growing areas in Sas- 
katchewan local meetings began to be held more or less spon- 
taneously, to consider economic questions and, mainly, the 
problem of the cost of production. Resolutions passed at two 
or three meetings envisaged secession. By secession was meant 
not secession from the British Empire, but rather the incor- 
poration of the three prairie provinces as a crown colony within 
the British Empire, separated from the Dominion of Canada, 
exempt from the tariff regulations of the Dominion, and having 
a free port at Churchill. Because Great Britain is the largest 
market for western wheat, free imports from Great Britain 
would tend immensely to increase the consumption of Canadian 
wheat in England. The executive committee of the twelfth 
district of the United Farmers of Saskatchewan drew up what 
they called a “Charter of Liberty”, which was sent to the 
annual meeting of the Saskatchewan Farmers in February. It 
was not adopted as a whole, but some of its provisions were 
considered and incorporated in the platform which was finally 
adopted by that body. The platform is divided into two sec- 
tions, one dealing with federal and the other with provincial 
matters. The farmers’ requests include the fixing by the federal 
government of a minimum price for grain, not less than the 
average cost of production, a stabilization board to establish ‘a 
basic price for goods and services which agriculture must pur- 
chase’; a reduction of freight rates without a modification of 
railway wages; the control of currency and credit by 
publicly owned institutions; the creation of Churchill 
as a free port, and the abolition of speculation in farm 
products; the nationalization of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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The demands made of the provincial government are concerned 
chiefly with the protection of the debtor class; they ask for the 
compulsory pool in the marketing of any primary product. Of 
special interest are resolutions 21 and 23, which are as follows: 


No. 21.—That no more provincial lands or resources 
be alienated, that no more homesteads be granted or 
farm lands sold, but that ‘Use Leases” be instituted and 
that all land and resources now privately owned be 
nationalized as rapidly as opportunity will permit. 

No. 28.—That in the opinion of this convention the 
present economic crisis is due to inherent unsoundness 
of the capitalistic system, which is based on private 
ownership of resources and capitalistic control of pro- 
duction and distribution and involves the payment of 
rent, interest and profit, we recognize that social owner- 
ship and co-operative production for us is the only sound 
economic system. 


The source of the inspiration of resolution No. 23 is ob- 
vious. The farmers feel that the depression has been caused 
by defects in the present economic system. It will, no doubt, 
be said that the United Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan Sec- 
tion, do not represent the majority of the rural people of that 
province. It is probable that not more than one-quarter of the 
farmers of the province belong to this organization, but 1t must 
be borne in mind that this organization is the only educational 
farm organization in Saskatchewan to-day; that, as such, it is 
going into politics and that it does offer a definite, if extreme, 
programme. By the time a general election in the provincial or 
Dominion field is due, if there is still a wide margin between 
the price and the cost of production of wheat and other farm 
products, there is no doubt that this programme will have to 
be taken seriously. As was the case in Manitoba, and in a less 
degree in Alberta,no leader of the party has been chosen. There 
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will, no doubt, be a central political organization when that time 
comes, but as in Alberta in 1921, the individual constituencies 
will depend on their own efforts to elect their candidates. It 
is probably true that at the moment the platform would not 
appeal to the majority of people of Saskatchewan. It might 
possibly elect sufficient candidates to upset the present admin- 
istration in the provincial field; and that in the federal field 
it might have a definite bearing on the present representation. 
But no election in the federal field or in Saskatchewan is now 
in sight. It is probably fair to say that the opposition in the 
Saskatchewan legislature does not desire an election in the 
present disturbed times, and, as has been indicated, the extent 
to which such a programme will make appeal will depend on 
the developments which take place in the interval. Continua- 
tion of 50 cent wheat with rising tariffs and increasing costs 
of production will inevitably cause serious consideration of the 
proposals set forth by the United Farmers of Canada. It may 
be said that these proposals emanate largely from the wheat 
growers, but it does not follow that their opinion will in the last 
analysis be confined to those parts of Saskatchewan where 
wheat growing predominates. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


——_ 


THE CANADIAN PoriticaL SCENE. ' 


To write of Federal politics since the close of the session 
is to record a succession of crises. The Bennett Government 
has been denied the usual respite which follows the close of each 
session. Since August, 1930, when the Conservatives took 
office, public affairs have conspired to present to the adminis- 
tration a seemingly endless stream of problems, baffling, 
bristling with difficulties, yet demanding solution. Most of 
these problems remain unsolved; the Ministry has been unable 
to do more than improvise temporary expedients. The result, 
quite evident to Ottawa observers, is that the Ministry is tired 
to the point of exhaustion. Mr. Bennett’s colleagues are asking 
themselves, privately, how long the Prime Minister can con- 
tinue to work 18 hours a day, to carry the load of three port- 
folios. Nor is he the only one who is carrying a heavy load; 
others of the Cabinet are threatened with physical breakdown. 


What are these problems? 


The search for a Finance Minister goes on, and at this 
writing nothing is certain except that Mr. Bennett has offered 
the post to various persons, all of whom have declined. Out- 
standing among them is Sir Thomas White, Finance Minister 
in the Borden administration. Sir Thomas, it is believed, 
declined to accept for reasons of age and physical inability to 
shoulder the responsibilities. 'The name of Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Meighen also has been mentioned frequently, but there is no 
basis in fact for these rumours. Mr. Meighen has not yet been 
invited to join the Cabinet, and it is doubtful if private inter- 
ests would permit him to do so. The search, however, con- 
tinues and it is expected that the finance post will be filled 
when parliament reassembles next January. 
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It is regarded as equally probable that there will be other 
changes on the government front bench before many months 
have passed. Hon. C. H. Cahan, Secretary of State and handy 
man of the administration, is now in his seventy-first year and 
cannot long continue to shoulder the burdens of office. Senator 
Gideon Robertson is threatened with a breakdown and may 
have to retire from the Labour Department. Hon. Murray 
MacLaren, Minister of Pensions, is also a septuagenarian and 
will soon be compelled by weight of years to step down for a 
younger man. Mr. Bennett will soon have to face the problem 
of cabinet reorganization. 


In regard to trade, the first half of the current year (ended 
September 30) shows exports of $295,000,000 against $433,- 
000,000 for the corresponding period of last year; imports of 
$318,000,000 against $514,000,000. A similar shrinkage has 
occurred in internal trade, as will be evident when taxation 
receipts are examined. 


To some extent, of course, the continued decline of prices 
accounts for this shrinkage in trade values, but the statistics 
prove that the physical volume of commerce is declining 
rapidly. ‘The decline in exports is a keen disappointment to 
the ministry, a source of grave anxiety; the fall in imports, 
however the general public may regard it, is believed by the 
government to be a favourable portent. The tariff increases 
of September, 1930, and of the more recent session, are taking 
effect. And, of more importance, the government in the late 
summer and autumn months have exercised the special powers 
granted to them by parliament to raise values for duty pur- 
poses. While it may not be common knowledge, a systematic 
survey of imports has been carried out and prohibitive dump 
duties, by way of arbitrary duty values, have been placed upon 
the importation of all goods of a kind manufactured in Canada. 
Literally dozens of high values have been fixed until it may 
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now be said that the Bennett. “Canada First” policy is in full 
force. 


The failure of trade to respond, of domestic industry to 
expand, is a source of disillusionment and discouragement to 
the cabinet. Faith in the efficacy of high tariff still persists, 
despite the fact that unemployment estimated at 117,000 in 
August, 1930, has grown to more than 300,000 in October, 
1931, but one now hears cabinet ministers complaining of lack 
of co-operation from manufacturers. Having given them 
complete possession of the home market, the government is 
unable to understand why the decline in industrial activity has 
not halted. Confidence in Protection is being severely shaken. 
The magic potion has been administered, but the patient has 
not responded to the treatment. 


Then there is the financial problem. Last session Mr. 
Bennett reported a deficit of $83,000,000. He cut the esti- 
mates for the current year by ten millions, increased taxation 
by an amount estimated at $78,000,000. Having regard to 
capital expenditures he budgetted for a deficit in 1931-2 of 
seven millions, and he gave an official estimate of what he 
expected his higher taxation to yield. 


Contrasting Mr. Bennett’s estimate with the results of 
the first six months of the current year, it is found that he has 
lost nearly fifty millions. In comparison with his estimate, 
customs receipts are down five millions, sales tax twenty-six 
millions, income tax eleven millions, excise duties three mil- 
lions. The moratorium on reparations will cost another four 
millions. 

Faced with the prospect of a deficit on current expendi- 
tures of nearly $100,000,000, the Prime Minister has laboured 
unceasingly to economize. Not a few millions have been saved, 
and the deficit may not exceed sixty millions. This, naturally, 
will have to be met by borrowing, with a consequent increase 
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in the public debt. In addition, Mr. Bennett is obliged to find 
money for the larger capital charges—unemployment relief, 
estimated at fifty millions; another $100,000,000 for railways; 
further millions for harbour commissions. In rough outline, 
this is the financial problem which confronts the ministry. 
Dwindling trade, rising unemployment, falling revenues, end- 
less demands for expenditures, money markets unsettled— 
these factors harass the administration. 


The depreciation of the dollar has greatly complicated 
this problem. Mr. Bennett has chosen to hold to the fiction 
that this country is on the gold basis, regardless of the fact 
that the dollar last September passed below the gold export 
point and remains, at this writing, at ten per cent. discount. 
Why he has sought to maintain this position is not clear. Fed- 
eral gold reserves, in the official view, are ample to meet all 
demands of trade for gold export, to bring the Canadian dollar 
to par. But Mr. Bennett has been confronted suddenly with 
a new and perplexing situation which has compelled him to 
adopt a policy of conserving gold. When the Canadian dollar 
slumped, he discovered that all Dominion and provincial bonds 
are redeemable, on their face, in gold. Domestic bonds, per- 
haps, need not be paid in this manner, but foreign bonds are 
deemed to be in a different category, and Mr. Bennett, rightly 
or wrongly, has decided that they shall be paid in gold on 
demand. Since more than fifty millions of principal and inter- 
est mature in New York this winter, all of it payable in gold 
on demand, he has decided to cling tenaciously to present re- 
serves. Hence the order-in-council prohibiting gold export 
save under Federal permit, and the purchase, by the treasury, 
of all gold produced in Canada. 


The obvious course would be to float a Dominion loan in 
the United States, but it may be taken that Mr. Bennett has 
found this impossible under existing circumstances. The bar- 
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riers to a foreign loan may, probably will, disappear in the 
near future, but at the moment they are insurmountable. In 
these conditions the alternative of a domestic loan may prove 
attractive. | 


Although problems of Babite exchange, unemployment 
relief and tariff have devoured much of the time and energies 
of the government, it is announced that a treaty between 
Canada and the United States is being negotiated which will 
authorize immediate construction of the International Section 
of the St. Lawrence Waterways. The terms of the treaty are 
said to have been approved in principle, and the document itself 
will be presented to Parliament and Congress for ratification 
early in 1932. Ministers are so certain of success that they 
predict commencement of construction by next June. 


As Ottawa understands it, the new treaty will provide that 
the United States pay the entire cost ($260,000,000) of a two 
stage development on the International Section, spending one- 
half the money in Canada, and in nowise impairing Dominion 
rights. In this way, Canada will receive compensation for the 
Welland canal and the Quebec Section of the St. Lawrence, 
both of which are entirely in Canadian territory. In return, 
the Canadian government is said to be ready to give an under- 
taking to complete the Quebec Section within eight years. 


To carry out such an undertaking will present difficulties 
to the administration. There are two rapids—the Soulanges 
and the Lachine—to be canalized. The Beauharnois develop- 
ment makes it necessary to dredge a 600 foot ship channel and 
to install locks in order to pass the Soulanges rapids. But 
Lachine is not a good power proposition at present prices, and 
will have to be developed purely as a navigation project. With 
the Taschereau government emphatically opposed to the Sea- 
way, and with much doubt existing with respect to the rights 
of ownership of the banks and beds of navigable streams, the 
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Lachine construction is more than an engineering problem. 
The treaty, likewise, will be menaced by the opposition of the 
Old Guard of the Conservative party to the United States 
paying the full cost. An influential section of the Tory party 
believe this is possible only at the price of some sacrifice of 
sovereign rights of Canada. But regardless of these dangers 
and obstacles, the administration is ready and eager to get on 
with the work. The Bennett government, in fact, seems not 
to be concerned with the popular reaction to its policies. 

The last few months have taken heavy toll of the prestige 
not only of the Conservative but also of the Liberal party. The 
government has lost ground because of tariff policy, because 
of high taxation, because ministers seem powerless to redeem 
pre-election promises, to halt the depression. The unemploy- 
ment vote of 1930 brought work to 331,000 men and women— 
an average of 22 days’ employment to each. Yet unemploy- 
ment nearly trebled during the year. The relief programme 
this year is only rounding into shape in mid-October and edi- 
torial pages, regardless of party affiliation, have been resound- 
ing with cries of, “Wake up, Ottawa.” ‘There is, however, a 
marked absence of political partisanship in these criticisms. 
Few doubt the sincere desire of the cabinet to do what is best 
for the country. There seems, in fact, to be a growing demand 
for a political holiday, a pooling of party brains. The other 
day, Hon. Charles A. Dunning, a life-long Liberal, in a public 
address declared it the duty of all citizens to stand behind the 
government of the day. 

But if Mr. Bennett is passing Heels the valley of dis- 
illusionment, Mr. King is still in the valley of humiliation. The 
Beauharnois scandal grows rather than diminishes in import- 
ance. In London, Ont., on October 20, Mr. Harry Sifton, a 
prominent Liberal of Toronto, issued a public statement, after 
listening to Mr. King’s second defence of Beauharnois, declar- 
ing that the late Liberal government in approving the diversion 
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of St. Lawrence water to this company had betrayed the public 
interest. | | 7 

Opposition parties usually achieve unity, heal old wounds, 
banish sectional strife, minimize personal rivalries. But the 
Liberal party, after one year in opposition, is restless, dis- 
united. Mr. Sifton, unquestionably, voiced the views of many 
of the more independent members of the party. This element, 
and it is by no means negligible, desires a national convention, 
the reaffirmation of Liberal principles, perhaps a new leader. 
Failing a convention, prevailing opinion indicates a steady 
drift from the Liberal to the Progressive party, to independ- 
ence. This trend is most marked in the West where, should 
Liberalism be unable to adjust its programme to meet the 
requirements of a rapidly changing situation, the resurgence 
of the Progressive party is deemed inevitable. 


GRANT DEXTER. 


* * * %* * * 


TizE FLIGHT FROM THE GOLD STANDARD. 


September 21, 1931, marked the end of an epoch in the 
financial history of the world. On that date, the world panic, 
which has been one of the most unusual and most threatening 
features of the current business depression, culminated in 
England’s giving up her heroic fight for the salvation of the 
pound. 

The immediate cause of this decision may be traced to the 
financial difficulties of Austria’s leading bank, which, becoming 
critical early in May, set off a powder-train which in turn 
created explosions in one important country after another, 
precipitating a breakdown in international confidence and a 
run on most of the leading money markets of the world. If 
May was a critical month for Austria, June and July were pre- 
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occupied with a much more serious German crisis which was 
halted before the complete collapse of Germany only by the 
Hoover moratorium plan applied to reparations payments; 
by the credit of $100,000,000 extended to the Reichsbank, and 
by the so-called “standstill” agreement immobilizing the huge 
total of foreign short-term credits invested in Germany. 

Even before this agreement was reached, the crisis of con- 
fidence had begun to affect England. Almost overnight Lon- 
don’s creditors became apprehensive of the safety of the heavy 
commitments which England was known to have in Germany 
and Austria, and but recently increased by $46,000,000, and 
began clamouring at the City’s doorstep for a return of their 
funds. On July 15 the pound broke below $4.84 and the next 
day the drain on the Bank of England began. A credit of 
$250,000,000 from the Bank of France and the Federal Re- 
serve Banks which was granted on August 1 and followed by a 
credit of $400,000,000 to the British Treasury on August 28 
checked the outflow of gold temporarily but only at the cost 
of drawing upon the funds advanced. These huge borrowings 
merely confirmed the fears of some creditors. The general 
uneasiness was greatly augmented by the May Economy Com- 
mittee report, published July 31, and which criticized the 
unsatisfactory state of the nation’s finances, denounced the 
unsound practice of borrowing to support the “dole” and 
predicted a deficit of $600,000,000 in the coming fiscal year. 
On August 24 came the formation of the National Govern- 
ment, pledged to a policy of balancing the budget by drastic 
economies and additional taxes. ‘This evidence of the country’s 
desire to put its financial house in order had a salutary effect 
abroad for a time. With the appearance, however, of bitter 
opposition to several of the economy measures proposed, the 
rumours of an impending general election whose outcome was 
not assured in the mind of the panicky foreign creditor, and the 
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publication of exaggerated reports of unrest in the British 
Navy, the run on the City of London continued and indeed 
acquired momentum. On September 21, after a billion dollars 
had been withdrawn in slightly more than two months, and 
after the two foreign credits had been practically exhausted, 
the Government announced the suspension of that provision of 
the Gold Standard Act of 1925 which required the Bank to 
sell gold at a fixed price. By force majeure England had been 
pushed off the gold standard and sterling exchange was left to 
find its own level. A new era had dawned. 

A. search for more deep-seated causes of this departure 
from the gold basis would lead past the recent budget and panic 
difficulties back to the over-ambitious attempt made in 1925 
to restore the pre-war parity of the pound and the subsequent 
pressure upon the country’s trade balance due to failure to 
make necessary adjustments in wages, costs and production 
methods. When France returned to the gold standard, she 
made no attempt to restore the old parity; the franc was 
revalued at less than a fifth of its former value and on such 
a level compared with the world level of gold prices as to give 
French producers a distinct advantage in the markets of the 
world. With its currency much less heavily depreciated, and 
impressed with the desirability of safeguarding the prestige of 
the pound sterling as a tool of international commerce, Britain 
refused to devalue and chose instead the more difficult task of 
bringing the value of sterling back to par. ‘This policy of 
course involved deflation, a decline in the level of prices. Had 
the decline in prices been accompanied by a corresponding 
decline in wages and salaries, all would have been well. The 
resistance of British trade unionism to wage declines, however, 
proved too strong, with the result that production costs have 
been kept up and British prices have tended to be higher than 
those of competing countries. This inability of British manu- 
facturers, particularly in the old key industries of cotton 
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manufacturing, iron and steel, and coal mining, to compete on 
favourable terms in the world’s markets, has been accentuated 
by the high tax burden, overcapitalization, the loss of tradi- 
tional markets especially through the spread of industrialism 
in the Far Kast, and the failure to modernize plant, machinery 
and production methods. The chronic unemployment which 
resulted in the export industries has been known to everybody. 
Less familiar have been other results of this condition, particu- 
larly the tendency to disturb the balance of trade, the almost 
constant pressure upon the foreign exchanges since 1925, and 
the artificially high rate which the Bank of England had been 
obliged to maintain to protect the exchanges. The high rate 
not only added a further penalty to British trade but tended to 
draw to London a large volume of short term funds which when 
suddenly withdrawn during the last couple of months precipi- 
tated the crisis. 

What are likely to be the effects of England’s momentous 
decision? Now that the first shock has passed, there is a tend- 
ency to consider the situation rationally, to direct attention to 
the silver lining rather than to the cloud. The London press, 
indeed, has given an amazing exhibition of mental agility; a 
week or two before the debacle the metropolitan papers were 
filled with vivid pictures of the terrible fate a Labour Govern- 
ment would bring upon England by coquetting with the idea 
of going off the gold basis; smce September 21st they have 
lauded the National Government for its courageous decision 
to suspend gold payments and thereby provide the basis for 
the restoration of England’s foreign trade and the correction 
of its balance of payments. 

A depreciated or, more correctly, a depreciating currency 
will, undoubtedly, provide a stimulus to export trade. The 
British manufacturer will continue to sell abroad on the basis 
of gold prices but most of the major items in his cost of pro- 
duction—wages, transportation charges, domestic raw ma- 
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terials, rents, rates, debenture interest, etc.—will be payable 
in the depreciated pound. The stimulating effect of this bounty 
of approximately 20 per cent. (at current quotations for ster- 
ling) are already being felt in the textile and iron and _ steel 
industries. ‘The daily papers carry stories of the opening of 
Lancashire cotton mills closed down for the past decade, 
increased activity in the Yorkshire woollen mills, and a decrease 
during a recent week of 24,000 in the number of unemployed 
registered at the employment exchanges. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the advantage to British export industries has been 
somewhat exaggerated. Important qualifications have been 
overlooked. Those export industries which depend on imported 
raw materials such as Australian wool or American cotton will 
have no advantage in the purchase of those materials. Simi- 
larly, as 60 per cent. of Britain’s food is imported, an increase 
in the cost of living is inevitable. A gradual, though perhaps 
retarded, rise in wages with the probability of an increase in 
labour unrest, industrial disputes, should therefore be frankly 
faced. Depreciation of the currency, moreover, is a game at 
which more than one country can play. Already Britain’s 
action has been followed by Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Ire- 
land, Egypt, Canada, India and Portugal. Even _ those 
countries which remain on the gold standard may protect them- 
selves against the countries with depreciated currencies by 
raising their tariffs or by the application of dumping duties 
or special customs valuation clauses. It is certainly not unthink- 
able, for instance, that the United States might follow a lead 
already given by Canada—with amazing promptness and with 
complete disregard of sentiment for the Motherland. Finally, 
Britain’s expectations of profit from expanding foreign trade 
should be qualified somewhat by the probable restriction of 
world trade as a whole resulting from chaotic foreign exchanges 
and uncertain financial conditions which are at least the imme- 
diate sequels to the flight from the gold standard. 
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In addition to the bounty on export trade, many British- 
ers find a source of comfort in the check to imports which a 
depreciated pound will automatically enforce. Certain it is 
that Britain has now the equivalent of an effective general 20 
per cent. import tariff, and that the combination of restricted 
imports and stimulated exports should do much to correct the 
country’s trade balance. But without attempting to debate 
the pros and cons of an import tariff for Great Britain under 
present conditions, one may point out the vital importance to 
her of her imports of foodstuffs and raw materials, and the 
inevitable ultimate effects of restricting imports on the export 
trade which she is endeavouring to quicken into new life. 
Finally, the gain which depreciation of the currency is expected 
to bring in the form of a lightening of the heavy burden of 
internal public debt will be experienced only if the profits of 
industry increase sufficiently to make the tax yield greater. To 
the extent that the value of incomes available for taxation de- 
creases proportionately with the decrease in the value of the 
public debt, the country is of course no gainer by the trans- 
action. 

On the negative side of the argument are disadvantages 
whose gravity would seem to outweigh the anticipations of gain 
already outlined. In the first place is the effect on London 
as a financial centre. The loss to England will indeed be great 
if the world loses its confidence in the sterling bill as an 
instrument of world finance. In recent years the country’s 
income from financial commissions has been estimated at from 
55 to 65 million pounds. The loss of this amount would require 
a substantial stimulus to export trade to constitute an adequate 
compensation. Fortunately for England, London possesses 
facilities for international financing and a knowledge of its 
requirements not rivalled elsewhere, and shows a courage and 
consistency in meeting international credit situations which are 
Jamentably lacking in its younger rivals—Paris and New York. 
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Hingland’s hope, therefore, is that the pound should become 
stabilized at an early date; early stabilization is more important 
than the precise figure at which it should find its natural level. 
If comparative stability is reached—and on this the results of 
the British elections and the possibilities of inflation will have 
much bearing—importers and exporters may effect their trans- 
actions in pounds sterling with some confidence that their pro- 
fits will not be wiped out by purely monetary factors. In that 
case, world trade probably will gradually find its way back to 
the accustomed and efficient channels of the City of London. 
Another adverse factor is the loss on foreign investments. 
Curiously enough, a very large proportion of Great Britain’s 
huge holdings of foreign securities, totalling approximately 20 
billion dollars and yielding an annual income of perhaps a 
billion dollars, is payable in sterling, rather than in gold. An 
80 per cent. pound will make it easier for the debtor countries 
to pay and may in some cases stave off impending defaults, but 
it will decrease materially a source of income already seriously 
restricted by defaults and moratoria of one kind or another. 
Passing over the dangers of inflation which everyone is 
confident will be avoided in England’s case, and the serious 
inequities as between different social classes which any drastic 
change in a country’s price level is bound to cause, this brief 
summary of the adverse effects of England’s suspension of the 
gold standard may be concluded with a reference to the tre- 
mendous shock to confidence caused by the event not only in 
the pound and in England’s financial stability but also in the 
soundness financially of all institutions and c untries through- 
out the world. The repercussions of this impact, far-reaching 
as they have already been, are not yet ended. So deep-seated 
had been the belief in London’s financial impregnability that 
the news of the surrender of the gold standard in peace time 
fell like a bombshell upon the financial and commodity markets 
of the world, closing most of the exchanges and causing prices 
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already reduced beyond precedent to tumble to new low levels. 
Financial difficulties, already acute in many money markets of 
Europe, were immediately aggravated, partly because of the 
psychological effect on bank depositors and security holders 
and partly because of the heavy losses sustained both by com- 
mercial banks having balances in the London market and by 
foreign central banks which held balances or short term invest- 
ments in London as part of their exchange reserve maintained 
for the protection of their currency and gold. The Bank of 
France, for instance, which is reported still to have about 
$400,000,000 in London, faces an immediate paper loss of 
about 20 per cent. of that amount which, if the value of the 
pound should be fixed at present levels, would be converted into 
an actual permanent loss. The tying up of these private and 
central bank funds in London resulted in an immediate tight- 
ening of credit, a rise in discount rates, and public uneasiness 
in regard to the stability of banking institutions with conse- 
quent “runs” and hoarding of currency in most European 
countries. Countries like Ireland, Egypt, Portugal and India, 
whose currencies were intimately connected with sterling 
through the so-called gold exchange standard, and others like 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, whose trade relations with the 
United Kingdom were particularly important, were forced 
within a few days to give up the attempt to maintain the gold 
basis of their monetary systems. 

More significant than this flight from the gold standard 
in Kurope, more significant, that is, of the magnitude of the 
forces involved, is the pressure which has concentrated upon 
New York during the past month. The United States had just 
announced that its gold holdings had reached the unprece- 
dented figure of $5,000,000,000, almost 45 per cent. of the total 
monetary gold supply of the world, when the reverberations of 
the world panic struck its shores. Partly to strengthen weak 
domestic situations, but probably because of a panicky lack of 
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confidence in all markets and by spread of bank failures in the 
United States, foreign countries began to drain funds away 
from the New York market, either withdrawing gold for export 
or converting short term balances or investments into gold 
ear-marked for their account at the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Since England went off the gold basis on September 21, over 
$721,000,000 in gold has been so withdrawn or ear-marked. 
The technical position of the Federal Reserve System, fortu- 
nately, is still strong, though the “free gold” in the system has 
been reduced to about $600,000,000 and the reserve ratio has 
dropped from 81.4% in August to 59.9% on October 21. This 
is a striking decline in so brief a period but the reserve is still 
over 20% above the legal minimum; the “free gold” may be 
increased by further rediscounting of eligible paper and, in an 
emergency, by the substitution of Federal Reserve notes for 
gold certificates outstanding. 'There would be little cause for 
worry if, in addition to the foreign drain, the banking structure 
were not subject to a simultaneous pressure from the American 
people themselves who, with confidence undermined by a long 
and continuing series of bank failures, are withdrawing their 
deposits, creating “runs” on many banks, hoarding currency, 
thereby making a difficult situation still more difficult. It was 
to remedy this condition that on October 5th President Hoover 
announced a programme which is now taking concrete shape 
in the formation of a National Credit Corporation with a capi- 
tal of $500,000,000 to mobilize the credit resources of the nation 
and to bring the strength of these reserves to the assistance 
of institutions temporarily embarrassed by an almost irresist- 
ible pressure of the persistent decline in security prices and 
the panicky withdrawal of public deposits. If the change in 
public psychology induced by the announcement of the Hoover 
plan can be maintained, the world crisis of confidence may be 
brought to an end, and further adverse effects may be limited 
to the rise in official discount and other money market rates. 
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Already the Federal Reserve rediscount rate has been raised 
by 1% in each of two successive weeks, and a further rise 
during the winter is probably inevitable. These increasing 
interest rates, coming at this stage in the depression, provide 
another of the unusual and significant phenomena of this 
memorable business cycle. 


On October 21 Canada announced a long-expected de- 
cision prohibiting the export of gold except under license from 
the Minister of Finance and through one of the chartered 
banks. This at least goes far to regularize an anomalous 
situation which has existed since England’s departure from 
the gold basis. During the intervening month official claims 
were repeatedly made that we were on the gold standard and 
intended to remain on it, though the Canadian dollar was con- 
tinuously at a discount of from 8% to nearly 15% in New York 
and though (at least) moral and patriotic compulsion pre- 
vented the conversion of Dominion notes into gold at the banks 
or through the Receiver-General. Prohibition of gold export 
is tantamount to suspension of the gold standard, though the 
niceties of formal logic would also require the substitution of 
a de gure for a de facto prohibition of the conversion of Do- 
minion notes into gold for domestic as well as for export 
purposes. ‘There would seem to be nothing in our ordinary 
balance of trade to justify the recent discount on our currency 
or the decision to prohibit gold exports. Probably pressures on 
branch plants of United States industries located in Canada 
requiring to remit surplus funds to the home office, some ‘flight’ 
from Canadian securities, speculative sales of Canadian ex- 
change based on the belief that we were certain to follow 
London’s lead, and also suspicion of weakness engendered by 
our management of the gold standard in1929',and by our recent 


1See article by C. A. Curtis, “Canada and the Gold Standard,” in QUEEN’S 
QUARTERLY, Winter, 1931. 
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practical ban on the withdrawal and export of gold were the 
important depressing factors. 


Apparently the need of conserving our gold supplies to 
meet accruing interest and principal payments on Canadian 
public and railroad obligations payable in gold in New York 
weighed most with Premier Bennett in reaching the latest 
decision, while his earlier anomalous position was undoubtedly 
influenced by the hope that a formal adherence to the gold 
standard would put Canada in a better position to raise a loan 
in the New York market, probably a forlorn hope in any case 
in view of the disorganized condition of the American security 
markets. In view of all the circumstances the decision to 
prohibit gold exports is probably a sound one. The Canadian 
public has confidence in our paper money and in the soundness 
of our banking institutions. The depreciation of the Canadian 
dollar will aid our export industries in their attempt to climb 
the tariff walls of the United States and other gold standard 
countries, though our prompt application of the dumping 
duties against countries with a depreciated paper currency 
looks too much like an attempt to keep our cake and eat it. 
We would be in a sounder position, however, if we had central 
banking machinery properly equipped and definitely respons- 
ible for the control of credit in an emergency of this character 
instead of the present anomalous condition of division of 
responsibility between the banks and the government and lack 
of special equipment or traditions in the Department of 
Finance. 


What further reverberations of the Kuropean crisis may 
be in store, how much farther the flight from the gold standard 
may go, is impossible to foretell at this time. If, however, there 
has ever been a convincing demonstration of the absolute econo- 
mic interdependence of the Western world, the record of the 
last five months has provided it. It would seem obvious, 
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therefore, that immediate and intelligent imternational co- 
operative action is essential. If a further retreat from the gold 
standard is inevitable, it should be controlled and co-ordinated, 
- and not allowed to take an “every-country-for-itself, devil- 
take-the-hindmost” character. A better distribution of the 
world’s gold stock probably needs to be effected but only by 
wise direction. If the present international scramble for gold 
is not checked, it is certain to retard business recovery through 
the effect of rising discount rates in promoting deflation and 
further aggravating the fall of commodity prices. If neither 
Paris nor New York has the machinery or the aptitude quickly 
to replace London as the world’s banking centre, and if the 
world is not to suffer from chaotic foreign exchanges, then 
prompt action is necessary to find and maintain a level at which 
the pound sterling may become stabilized. If international 
price stability is to be achieved, then either the gold standard 
must be saved and modified to meet present world conditions 
or a suitable substitute must be devised. The policy of separate 
national gold reserves and independent gold policies has broken 
down under the terrific task of post-war readjustment. This 
does not necessarily mean that the gold standard is impractic- 
able. It may mean merely that the world has been trying to 
operate it under an impossible set of conditions—reparations, 
war debts, high tariffs, rigid wage and production costs, politi- 
cal discord and national jealousies. It may mean that these 
conditions, chiefly the political results of a stubborn national- 
ism, cannot be reconciled with the economic forces which tend 
to make the world one, and that they must be radically changed 
if we are to retain the benefits of economic specialization, 
mutual exchange of products, and a common monetary stan- 
dard. Such perplexing problems as these cry for solution; 
yet they cannot be solved by any country acting alone. An 
international conference of the heads of central banks, of 
prominent business men, and of the Finance Ministers of the 
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leading countries is urgently needed. If the negotiations 
between President Hoover and Premier Laval should provide 
the psychological basis for such co-operative solution of some 
of the problems of a distressed world they will have been most 
abundantly justified. 


W. C. CuarK. 


* * * * * * * 


Tue British ELEcTIon. 


It is doubtful if the annals of British political history 
record such a tremendous upheaval as that which occurred on 
October 27th. Never before has an election caused such a 
complete change in the standing of parties in the House of 
Commons. The flight of gold from London, the rapid melting 
of British credits in ‘Paris and in New York had created an 
acute crisis within the Labour ministry in late August. Lacking 
the support of a majority of his cabinet colleagues and of the 
Labour members for the measures deemed necessary to balance 
the budget and to sustain the pound, Mr. MacDonald was 
obliged to appeal to the leaders of the Conservative and 
Liberal groups in the House. ‘Thus emerged the National 
Government, which was composed, along with Mr. MacDonald, 
of Lord Sankey, Mr. Snowden and Mr. Thomas alone of the 
former ministry, and of four Conservatives and two Liberals. 

Although the new ministry was not imperilled in the 
House, it did not possess a definite mandate from the people. 
Its position in the eyes of foreign states and foreign peoples 
was not that of complete security. These considerations, doubt- 
less, moved Mr. MacDonald to appeal to the people despite 
the obvious disadvantages of holding a general election during 
a period of acute crisis. 

The result may be interpreted as a justification of the 
Prime Minister’s decision. Millions of votes cast for Labour 
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and Liberal candidates in the election of 1929 were this year 
transferred to candidates of the National Government, and in 
large numbers to Conservatives. The Britisher has become 
increasingly free from blind party allegiance. It is obvious 
that the majority of the electors, including many who had 
helped to put Labour in office, had become convinced that the 
failure of the Labour government to grapple with the problems 
of national revenues and expenditures had contributed to the 
undermining of confidence in the financial integrity of the 
nation. People possessed of property unquestionably feared 
that still greater catastrophe would attend the restoration of 
Labour to power and took no chances with such an issue. A 
growing conviction that some form of tariff revision, if only as 
an emergency measure, would improve the position of British 
trade and industry and reduce unemployment, doubtless 
brought additional strength to the Conservative party support- 
ing the National Government. The reduction to a minimum 
of three-cornered contests proved disastrous to the Labour 
party. : 

- An analysis of the vote reveals most interesting anomalies. 
The Conservative vote exceeded 12,000,000, representing 470 
members or one for each 25,000 votes polled. The Liberal vote 
(of shades varying from pink to maroon) fell from more than 
5,000,000 in 1929 to 2,300,000 but elected twenty members 
more than in the previous House, each member representing a 
vote of 30,000. Labour polled 6,750,000 votes, a loss of only 
twenty per cent. of the vote in 1929, but elected only one-sixth 
of its former membership, or one member for every 130,000 
votes. Mr. Lloyd George claimed that the Liberals had suf- 
fered in 1929 because of the lack of a system of proportional 
representation. In the recent election Labour polled a vote 
three times as large as that of the Liberals but elected fifteen 
fewer members. One is reminded that a Liberal proposal for 
the adoption of proportional representation in 1924 was re- 
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jected by reason of a combination of Labour and Conservative 
members. The anomalies of this election may indicate the 
wisdom some day of devising an electoral system which will 
bring parliamentary representation into more complete accord 
with popular opinion. 

While, with its present majority, there should be no doubts 
regarding the stability of the government, certain elements of 
the situation are not wholly satisfactory. With the Conserva- 
tive party commanding a clear majority over all others, there 
is real danger that the more aggressive element may not be 
content with partnership in a National Government and may 
be inclined to push for a straight party ministry. Mr. Baldwin’s 
responsibilities are scarcely less onerous than Mr.MacDonald’s. 
Mr. Baldwin’s loyalty to the scheme of National Government 
is unquestioned, and at a time such as this his unimpeachable 
integrity and sterling qualities of character become assets of 
the greatest value. A second unsatisfactory element is found 
in the fact that the real opposition to the ministry is not ade- 
quately represented in the House of Commons. The Opposi- 
tion vote is a third of the total vote polled, yet it is represented 
by only a handful of members. ‘There is a measure of safety 
in the encouragement of criticism and opposition on the floor 
of the House. There is a danger in the present situation that 
the forces of opposition may become more extreme and 
unrestrained by reason of the fact that they are denied the 
mellowing influences associated with the House of Commons 
as a centre of responsibility. 

What of the future? It seems certain that the new 
government will seek authority for the imposition of emergency 
anti-dumping duties. The fact that the result of the election 
will be interpreted abroad as a mandate for tariff revision will 
tend to cause a rush to unload foreign goods in the British 
market while there is still opportunity to do so. Such a con- 
dition can be met only by emergency measures. It is doubtful 
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if a government composed as is the present administration will 
embark on a general high tariff policy without the most careful 
consideration of the probable effect on British foreign markets 
and on the European financial structure. 

Of special interest in the Dominions is the assembling of 
the Imperial Economic Conference. The success of this ad- 
journed meeting will depend in large measure on the thorough- 
ness of the preparation which precedes it. Practical conditions 
impose definite limits to the operation of preferential tariffs 
within the Empire. Dominion manufacturers will insist on 
preserving the home markets for their own products; in thisfield 
progress may be made by the substitution of British manufac- 
tured goods for those purchased in the United States or other 
foreign countries. In such cases the provision of facilities for 
serving the market continuously may be as important as the 
quality of the article manufactured. In the matter of the 
import of wheat and food products by Britain, attention will 
be given by the National Government to the requirements of 
British agriculture first. Foreign wheat now imported con- 
stitutes 36% of the total. It is possible that a portion of this 
may be distributed between the British and Dominions wheat 
growers by a quota arrangement. In the determination of the 
extent of this quota, and the reduction of foreign imports, 
exporters of British goods to the Argentine will doubtless be 
heard. The problem is vastly complicated and will not be 
solved by wishful thinking or by half-baked measures. 


D. McA. 
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A Shakespeare Bibliography. By Walther Ebisch and Levin 
L. Schiicking. Pp. xviii, 294. Oxford University Press. 
1930. 


The Approach to Shakespeare. By J. W. Mackail. Pp. 144. 
Oxford University Press. 1980. 


All students of Shakespeare will be grateful toDr.Walther 
Ebisch, Librarian of the English Seminar in the University 
of Leipzig, and to Professor Levin L. Schiicking, of the same 
university, for their long labours, now happily concluded, upon 
A Shakespeare Bibliography. 'The tax upon their patience, 
energy and discrimination can be imagined when it is explained 
that these two scholars have tried to select from the immense 
mass of Shakespearean criticism the most useful and meritori- 
ous works that have appeared before 1930, and that, although 
they do not profess to have read every book and article listed 
by them, they have attempted to weigh “the relative value of 
all Shakespearean investigation and criticism known to them 
and not to leave out any title indispensable for scientific 
Shakespearean study.” ‘They have been thorough indeed. We 
must not quarrel with some of their inclusions, but we hope 
that it will not be thought ungracious to indicate certain omis- 
sions. Among the works dealing with “Shakespeare’s Stage 
and the Production of his Plays’ mention might well have 
been made of H. O. Wakeman’s The Church and the Puritans, 
1570-1660, and C. C. Walker’s John Hemings and Henry 
Condell. The list of concordances does not include George A. 
Smith’s work; nor do we find any reference among the critical 
works to Barrett Wendell’s William Shakespeare, Macneile 
Dixon’s Tragedy, or Stuart P. Sherman’s Shakespeare our 
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Contemporary. ‘The pattern of this Bibliography has been 
precisely fashioned, and for nearly every critical work men- 
tioned some indication is given of its scope and purpose. 


Dr. Mackail’s A pproach to Shakespeare consists of the six 
Lord Northcliffe Lectures delivered at University College, 
London, in 1980. The author’s style is gracefully persuasive, 
if at times a little lyrical for prose, and it is really surprising 
that he has managed to compress so much information and 
criticism into a small book that, on its own account, seems to 
ery for expansion. There are many tempting bypaths that we 
would willingly explore with Dr. Mackail. The last chapter— 
“Shakespeare’s Artistry and Shakespeare’s World’’—suffers 
most from the constriction referred to, but the main part of 
the treatment—the three lectures dealing respectively with the 
Comedies, the Tragedies, and the Romances, Fragments and 
Sonnets—is worthy of high praise. Their chief value—indeed 
the value of the book as a whole—lies in the effort to redeem 
the study of Shakespeare from undue ‘distance’ and solemnity. 
While acknowledging the authority of the mandarins and the 
indispensable help they have given toward the solution of a 
thousand textual and historical problems, the author wishes 
never to lose sight of the warm, impressionable humanity and 
inexhaustible fertility of Shakespeare himself. “Shakespeare 
is a good book.” 

Dr. Mackail recognizes and exalts that quality of Shake- 
speare which he calls “sensitivity’’, “a reflecting surface’, “a 
translucent lens’, (pp. 15, 20, 121) but does not credit 
Smetham and Shaw (though he sometimes quotes the former’s 
words) with their earlier emphasis on this point. He is not 
clear about the meaning of the phrase “scene individable” in 
Hamlet, but surely the context suggests what is already not 
obscure, that Polonius is chattering of the unity of place. His 
strangest lapse, however, is in his reference to Antony and 
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Cleopatra as “the longest of all the plays in the Canon; longer 
even than the combined text of Hamlet, and much longer than 
any of the others.” The truth is that ten of the plays are 
longer than Antony and Cleopatra, and that the full and com- 
plete Hamlet is the longest, having nearly nine hundred lines 
more. 


Again, he remarks that only in Antony and Cleopatra, 
Romeo and Juliet, and Troilus and Cressida “have we this 
duplication of the central figure which places two figures in 
equipose.” Julius Caesar should be added, for, as the author 
himself earlier admits, “it is on the edge of becoming, but has 
not quite become, a tragedy in the full sense, the Tragedy of 
Brutus.” “The conjecture has been advanced .. . that it is 
in fact a reconstructed conflation of two pieces, the former of 
the two ending on the death of Caesar, the latter on the death 
of Brutus.” As we should expect of the author of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets, the brief treatment of this subject is finely 
appreciative. Reference is made here and elsewhere in the 
book to Shakespeare’s seemingly inexplicable indifference to 
fame. While discussing The T'empest, Dr. Mackail notes that 
“the masque presented by Prospero... is an illusion. The 
play in the course of which it is presented is an illusion. The 
whole body of drama in which The T’empest is one member is 
an illusion. No less, life itself is an illusion. That may be 
called Shakespeare’s message, Shakespeare’s implicit doctrine, 
if such words are applicable to him at all.’ But does not this, 
in a measure, explain the indifference in question? Shake- 
speare had his human values in a truer and clearer focus than 
most men have theirs. He knew ambition’s worth—and worth- 
lessness. He was content to live, and to move, and, in a very 
unusual way, to have his being. 


G, He. 
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Peter Pond, Fur Trader and Adventurer. By H. A. Innis. 
Pp. ix, 158. Toronto: Irwin and Gordon, Ltd. 1930. 
Price $3.00. | 
This is a comprehensive study of the work of Peter Pond, 
the ‘wild man’ of the early North-West trade, prepared by 
Professor Innis of the. University of Toronto, who has already 
done most significant pioneer work in the field of the history 
of the Canadian fur trade. The earlier chapters deal with 
Pond’s youth, with his life in the British forces during the 
campaigns of the Seven Years’ War in America, and with his 
activities in the fur trade in the Green Bay region and on the 
Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers. ‘The author has leaned 
heavily in these chapters on Pond’s journal published in the 
Wisconsin Historical Collections. 


Of special interest to the student of Canadian history are 
the fourth and fifth chapters which discuss Pond’s activities as 
explorer and trader in the Saskatchewan and Athabaska coun- 
try, and which conclude with an appraisal of the value of his 
work. Here for the first time is presented a detailed account 
of Pond’s activities, year by year; of his association with the 
smaller traders in the farther west; and of his connection with 
the group of Montreal traders which finally formed the North- 
west Company. Professor Innis is of opinion that Pond “fired 
Alexander Mackenzie with the possibilities of discovery down 
the Mackenzie,’ and gave him the information necessary to 
enable him to accomplish that feat. “He was the first to pene- 
trate to Athabaska and to suggest the lines of future explora- 
tion on the Mackenzie. He was the first to organize the trade 
as it was carried on to Athabaska. ‘To him belongs the honour 
of having solved the problem of conducting trade over such 
long distances and of organizing the Athabaska department 
which was crucial to the Northwest Company and to the prose- 
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tution of further exploration.” 'These conclusions are justified 
by Mr. Innis’ narrative. 


The Pond escutcheon is not free from stain. He confesses 
frankly that in a duel fought at Detroit his opponent “was 
unfortenat.” Pond reported the affair, but ‘thar was none to 
prosacute me.’ This reviewer cannot accept Professor Innis’ 
conclusions that the evidence of Pond’s complicity in the 
murder of Waden is ‘extremely slight.’ Some form of trial 
was conducted at Montreal and Pond was acquitted. As Dr. 
Innis observes, no record of this trial has been found, and there 
is, therefore, no indication of the character of the evidence sub- 
mitted. ‘There is in any case grave doubt regarding the juris- 
diction of the courts of Quebec, a doubt of which the Bench 
must have been aware. 


The book contains an excellent reproduction of Peter 
Pond’s map of 1785. 


Two or three minor defects detract from the pleasure that 
should be given by the reading of the book and from its use- 
fulness to the student of history. The commonly accepted 
rules of punctuation have been generously disregarded, with 
the result that the author’s meaning is at times obscure. The 
proof-sheets have not been carefully read. There would seem 
to be little justification for depriving the student of the valu- 
able aid which even a ‘name and place’ index would provide. 


D. McA. 


Papers and Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Cana- 
dian Political Science Association. Volume II, pp. 129. 
1930. $2.00. 


The Canadian Political Science Association, which was 
formed in 1918, all but succumbed to the rigours of war and 
became convalescent only in 1929 when through the efforts of 
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Dr. D. A. MacGibbon a meeting of Canadian economists was 
held at Ottawa in May, in connection with the Universi- 
ties’ Conference. At this meeting the Canadian Political 
Science Association, which includes all the social sciences, was 
reorganized. 3 | 


The volume under review contains the papers and ad- 
dresses given at the first regular meeting of the reorganized 
Association in 1930. The papers given at each of the five 
sessions were grouped about the general subjects of Business 
Trends and Forecasting, Immigration and Settlement, Inter- 
national and Political Problems, the Curricula of Commerce 
Courses in Canada and Central Banks. There is not space to 
discuss individual papers in detail but attention may be called 
to the able papers given by Professor A. R. M. Lower on the 
Growth of French Population in Canada, by Professor A. B. 
Clark on Inter-Imperial Trade, by Professor W. H. Angus 
on Pacific Relations, by Mr. K. A. Forsey on The Royal Pre- 
rogative of the Dissolution of Parliament, and by Professor 
C. A. Curtis on Credit Control in Canada. These papers, 
which are printed in full in the Proceedings, are first rate 
contributions to the study of present day social problems. 


Copies of this volume, and also of the forthcoming Volume 
III, may be obtained from the Treasurer of the Association, 
Professor F. A. Knox, Queen’s University, Kingston. 
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